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TO OUR READERS AND COllKKSPONDENTS. 

PubfUkns, Auihort^ Arusu, and Uluiicftl Cowpoms, uve to Irtnhimt 

onnouftcemtnh of worki v^hick thc^ vtay havt in hand, and w€ ahnlt thatjuily lusot 
ikentt at wc have hitherto done, fiee nf' eijfcn^ef AVui wnucal puhtn'fUhnt alto, t/ 
u ivpy he addressed to the pubUtker, shall U duly not teed tn oar Httiev; and extract i 
from new books, of n mode}ate length undo/ an latetesung nutate, suttuhlc Jar our 
Setectioiis will be acciptable. 

Stella will percftee, that we have attended to her wishes. 

IVe beg leave to r</erX. Y. Z. to nn aitivlc under the head of I.ltciaiy Intelli¬ 
gence. Jn answer to kU question respecting Alons. 14 Thu n, wi huie to state^ that 
lAti artist is I^sident of tke Freneli Acadvtoy at Home. 

The Extracts from The Rival Rose:» and The Anial fsles be given in our 

next. 

Solomon Sapient'a letter and liiimanity ({cuaulcd shall hate an early place. 


Pfrtoni vho rf^de abroad^ lod vbo HUb |a beenpplled with ibia Workfvrry Month 
liubhfliril, may liavr it M*nt lo Ibrni, frrt of to Nev-Yojk» Uiii*l>rc, ami 

lo*«ny parlol' ibf tVin»l Imlin, •( i'C w* Anntim, by Mr TiioRSitiii.t, of ihc (irniral 
IVt Other, at No a, ilhnborur.i^nr ^ to Hatubm^h, LisUo, {'mia, Gibiattai, Malta, or 
iuy IVl tii the Mednerraoean, ai i*4 iv'a. \Kr Annum, by Mr. ^enjKiRT, of the Gcneml 
Poxt'titlicc, at N’o. ^9, Sherboioi'laDr; and to tlic Cape of Good Hopi, oruuy |»ait of Ibe 
Cast Itidtei, by Mr Gi;Y| at ibe Ea«t.India U»um. TIk uioocy to be paid at Ibc time of 
uliienljiug, for cither a, 6, 9 , or Unoulhi. 
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ARCHITECTURAL HINTS. 

PLATP. 1.—A GOTJnC CONSI.RVA1 OKr. 


The study of botany h;is long 
been added to tbccatalogue of rural 
nniusements, and it Ims prenidod 
an embellisbmcntofthc mosit agree* 
able kind to tbe garden and al^ to 
tlie mansion; for utstead of being, 
as originally, in a removed stCu* 
atjon, the conservatory it now 
placed in connection with the bouse 
iuelf, with which it elegantly com¬ 
bines, and gives an apartment high* 
ly valuable from its beauty and 
cheerfulness. When the conser¬ 
vatory is included in the arrange¬ 
ment of tbe bouse on the first for- 
mationof tlie design, it is capable 
of alVording o large addition to its 
architectural beauty; and when itj 
is joined to it as an appendage, it! 
frequently becomes so, though in 
a less degree perhaps, unless cir¬ 
cumstances arc very favourable, as 
great judgment is required to con¬ 
nect it with the building so as to 
display its proposed forms without 
injury to those of the mansioo itself; 
from which, indeed, it ought to. 
receive iu cltaracter, and of which I 
it slibuld assume to be a part; for, II 

r<j, II. No. nt- 


liowever agreeable variety may be, 
incongruity is always fata) to its 
clinrms with every well cuUivalcd 
and tasteful mind. Haha perhaps 
has lessened the impression which 
a conservatory makes upon us when 
forciird without reference to tho 
edifice to which it is attached; for 
at first huing merely a green-house 
placed against the building, which 
became gradually increased to 
architectural pretension in form, 
the violence that has since been 
done to fitness by strange mixtures 
of style, iias been loo much disre¬ 
garded. 

The conservatory is dislingutsli- 
ed from the green-house by tlie 
circumsunce uf its affording pro¬ 
tection only to the plants; wliereas 
the latter is used for rearing them, 
and it Itas become an apartment in 
which tlicy are arranged for dis¬ 
play, merely allowing space for 
walks or a promenade, and ia fre¬ 
quently used as a breakCasier moa^ 
ing room* When separated from 
die house, it foraas a roral^Mnriejr, 
or elegant 

* B 
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A GUTHIC COKSfcliVATOJlY. 


joined to it, it ftliutilJ combine With is suited therefore to buildings of 
the breukfust or mooting sitting- the same or <jf u castle ‘character, 
room, to wincii it ij* iiropcrly ap- The ground-plan is clivido<l into 
])licabtc, both as it iclatcs lo tlm three conipikiiinints: tiiaiauaehed 
time of duy in whicli tin* o rnnins to tUo lionao fnrins the entrance. 
arciiicoiniNi»;i n vc,aji:i ioilh*ci»».c,r- Tl.ocrnirc uoiil<i rccenc the high- 
tulnt’ r aird nlncli piaiiul c.>t .<tag4 fur the plants, and it 

:;:!oid at ihnse tniK ». li Is ail.e hed {; nonirj he cincred null a roof of 
V* Injt iinprojkeriv« to*' SmalluviarKsniightbenindG 

tliediiiing and di avving-rooni'; ion cjidi Side of the tidrd space, 
eans<', a.« i> vwli known, planuab- | which nonid complete (lie ntenne 
norh m the cvi iiing a large puition | h^rmnl Irom iIk? entrance of the 
of dial ipialilj of vital uir dial In upartiiionts of tlie house. 'J'liein- 
esseiaialInlinnianexistence,winch loiior (Vaming of the centre pun 
in the duy-timc, and pariienlarly niigiitbecouiitructeduponthesnino 
in the niiirning, it uxsisU to supply, principle with tlie open timber 
Plants, like animals, ennsiiinc a roofs of some of fiur ancient bu- 
large pardon of oxygen, and if ronial halls and churches, whicli, 
tills be denied lo them, they wither springing from slender ]>illars, 
and die. Piepurutory to some al- would ramify with great elegance, 
irratiun.H of a coiiscrvuiory a short combine with the grouping of 
lime since, the plains were remov* ^ the plants, and very properly har¬ 
ed into other apartments, and it' nronize with them; for dieir forms 
being winter and the weather se- arc so tike those of rows of trees 
vere, fires of charcoal were made uniting their branrhes, il>at it has 
at night, and placed anmiigst them not been unaptly imagined, iliat 
in braziers. As the proprietor avenues of trees gave tlic lirst idea 
was not aware of the clfecu of not only of the pointed arch, bnt 
charcoal on atmusplicric air, he or- I of the groins and vaultings tliai 
dcred the doors to be closed, in- since decorated our beautiful Go- 
tending that die jslants should he- tiue cathedrals. Tlic close-groin- 
nefit the more by iliose fires: hut cU ceilings of the extreme com¬ 
as a due projiortiun of fresh air was partments would give force and 
not supplied, in the morning they variety to this anangcirient, which 
were found to have suiTered, us it is would have a very novel and orna- 
possible animals so circumstanced ineninl elTecL 
would alsohavesiifTcrcd. The most The glass of the centre part to 
tender were r^uite dead, sumo lin- * the sonih is intended tu be removed 
geredashort time and died,and only at certain seasons of the year, and 
H few of the strung(*N( survived; hut jtlie wlirde is surrounded by a low 
they luve not yet recovored iheir .Mono terrace, u])proactied by two 
funner vigour, alihongh this is the jMeps, and terminated by small Je/s 
second spring since the cirenm- This platform would be an 

stance took place. , agreeuhlepromcnude, particularly 

The '■^nservatory veprr.srntC4l if plants and flowers were taste- 
in tike annexed plate is devignod Inliy arranged in groups, forminj^ its 
t^grecably to the Gothic styHo, and surface into a div^rsifled parterre. 



Til£ UhW BETULEM HO^riTAU 


rii!& building may be executed I' in a way similar to plaster of Paris, 
in stono^ brick covered with stucco, A notion has obtained very gene- 
ur wood-framing and brick*w'ork rally amuiigst country working 
mixed, tlie framing bring hm lath* j pcnjdc, wlictber masons, bricklay- 
ed, or tbe panels being filled up \ ers, or plasterers, tbat llie Roman 
>vitjibrick*nogging,nnd tlicsurfare ' cement may lie very pntperly and 


of the timbers covered bv tiles, 
which, if the brick*work i^allotvcil : 
to project an inch before tbe inn- 
Ijits, makes a cfood foniuUtion for : 
sUicco. Tins composuion may be 
made uf Hoinan ewnnent, unless 
whore taclung is used, and lln-n it 
may be covered bv any of iliosr 
srnecoes that arc cbiclly composed 
of lime ami sand, provid; d tlic lops 
of the walls arc hoH [»ron (*iod irorti 
wcr. Itt iliis i.i'jc the Homan 
nicnt is not nppln ablc; ii uc*ds a • 
lirrncr gionnd-work lli.ju litihni;'' 
alVorilsto II. audit Mtv siMuicnick^ i 
and hectmK'K diN<Mi;^ig(d iVoiii ibi*| 


usefully ml vod with lime for stucco, 
or with nioriar for cooinion pur¬ 
poses; and lime is rri ipionllv add¬ 
ed by them to the ronient, to imike 
it farther;*' that it, to make 

' a cennin qiiuniiiy at a less expense 
than if cement and shimI only were 
. used. I'hesc practices are futol to 
•the inteniionj ilio ccnuint it dc- 
slrtued hy any niixMirc of liinr, 
and vvboti used nilfi ii Ihr a .stucco, 
It will nnuaiii <mi iIic nalU Intt .1 
tcry sjii<rl hiin*. 

]1 co||1po^lUolls nr stn< ro( s arc 
fornud null <iood «ionr line and 
clean viiufp sand in si\cval degrees 


n iU first n c(i\cd by meant of of groniilaiioi), mixed v^ itli h KimiU 
tho micrMiiTs between the latlis. I tpianlity of water, and wlK beaten 
'i*hc Uoirnin ceuicnr, when used together, instead of using a large 


upon bnck-work, forms a durahle iipuintity of water to save this la- 
rajnposiiioii: it is prepared from I hc>ur> a very excellent stucco it 


a Atone not iinconMimii in several produced, of a near resemblanct 


parts of the kingdom, but not usti- ;| to Portland stone, which it a corn- 
ally found in quantities sufiicieoipuniul of a due proportion of car- 


fnr the consumption of a liuikling. | honaicof lime, silex, and alumine. 
Tins is calcined and reduced to a j The stucco should be made as long 


fine powder; it is then mixed, in j as convenient before it is used, and 
small quantities at a time, with I time will give it considerable hard- 
clean sharp sand and water; and it ness, provided it is well covered on 
requires some dexterity to work, the top of tlic walls, 
as it sets, as it is letdmically termed, 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

No. VI. 

TH£ NEW BETULEM HOSPITAL. 

Few suUicets have lately arisen || those charitable purposes for which 
•o iriierrsting to bimianity as that this hospital was instituted. The 
nowleforeparliamcntandthe pub-!j same spirit of benevolence that 
lie,'relating to the execution of [l formed this .noble esUblisbmen^ if 
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THE KEW BETHLBM HOSPITAL. 


now tlie bosoms of thou¬ 

sands, who, touched with the mi¬ 
sery of so Urge a portion of their 
fellow-creatures, wait anxiously to 
aee a well controuled performance 
of those duties which are essential 
to tlie comfort and recovery of the 
patient, and so correspondent with 
the British charaoter. This insti¬ 
tution commenced in tho year \'2 17, 
as a religious order who received 
•ndattendet) to the care and cure of 
lunatics. In 1515 Henry VIII. be¬ 
stowed ii on tho city of London; 
and in 1076 the lord mayor and 
aldermen began the building iu 
Moorticlils tliat has lately been tak¬ 
en down. It wstisaid to have been 
designed after Uie TutUerics at 
Paris, and that Louis XIV. was so 
incensed that hts palace should be¬ 
come a model for a lunatic hospital, 
that he retaliated the supposed dis¬ 
grace hy an unworthy appropria¬ 
tion of the form of our palace of 
St. JamesU. Tlie hospital was 
erected, with a zeal truly admira¬ 
ble, in the short space of fifteen 
months, at the expense of seven¬ 
teen thousand pounds, at that time 
a very large sum; and in 1734 two 
wings were added, for the reception 
of incurables. The centre of the 
building and the onginal wings 
were terminated by turrets or small 
spires, and, with others, were doubt¬ 
lessly in the recollection of our 
great orator when he nitered the 
well known defence of the morals 
of this metropolis, urging that, 
however much the foibles and frail¬ 
ties uf human nature must subject 
it to the awful justice of an A\^ 
fnighty.^ower, yet the charitable 
establiXiuicnts abounding in every 
quarter of the town, mised tlieir 
spires to beaveu in successful sup¬ 


I! 


II 


plication, that they might be re¬ 
ceived in extenuation for many 
sins, and tliat they had eveotnally 
brought down upon tlie country 
at large peculiar blessings of its 
bounty. 

At the erection of tins building 
the property without the city walls 
was open and in fields, since wliicli 
time the increase of London and a 
spirit for improvement have formed 
several considerable streets about 
It, and also Finshiiry-sqnarc: the 
ground therefore becoming nf great 
value, the building not alFortling 
the accommodation required, and 
needing vast repairs, itwas judged 
expedient to obtain otlier ground, 
and to erect a hospital more suited 
to the objects of the institution, 
n'he present structure is an im¬ 
mense pile of building, capable of 
uflTording every nrcoiiiniodatinri for 
the patients and officers of the es¬ 
tablishment, with the advantage of 
healthful air, and space for exer¬ 
cise and recreation, which undoubt¬ 
edly the former slionld be allowed 
to receive at proper seasons. 

The new Dethlem is situated near 
Durham Place, in St. George’s 
Fields, and occupies the site that 
a few 3 *oars ago was celehrated ns a 
house of pnhlic amusement, but 
of profirgate reputation, called the 
Dog and Duck: and it might be a 
les.son to die dissolute, were they to 
redect in hoiv short a space of time 
this spot has changed its character, 
and from titc resort of the thought¬ 
less, appropriated to riot and dis¬ 
sipation, it lias become the refuge of 
objects claiming our deepest com¬ 
miseration, awfully afflicted with 
the imist dreadful calamity incident 
to human nature! This edifice 
consists of a centre euibelltshed 
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by a portico of the Grecian Ionic 
order, surnionnted by an attic and 
dome, from which tlie bnilding ex- 
tends on each side; and its front 
elevation is completed by wings, 
which have corresponding hnild* 
ings behind them, and which form 
the sides of the hospital : these in* 
sulated buildings may he repeated 
to any extent that future occasion 
may demand. A front court-yard 
or garden separates the building 
from the road; this is iuclosod hy 
a luindsume wulh and, immediately 
l)ef<»re the building, by a lofty iron 
railing and gates, to which there 
are small lodges. The approach 
is by a spacious gravel road, and 
the portico is useendod hy steps. 

The plan and arrangement of the 
buildiikg rcilect great credit on the 
architect, who is certainly well ac* 
(joainted with all the re(|Misites of 
an institutinn of tins nature. The 
separation of tlie sexes and of nil 
the classes is well provided for. 
The building i$ judiciously disp<is* 
cd for ventilation, and the mode of 
construction is well adapted to du¬ 
rability, and to present extensive 
injury in case of accidents by fire. 
A principle for warming the apart¬ 
ments by steam is applied, but is 
yet perliaps in its infancy, and ad¬ 
mits much improvement, os well as 
a more extensive application in 
this building than it has obtained 
at present. Free and rapid venti¬ 
lation, and a generally dilfused 
warmth, are so essential to every 
building wliere great numbers of 
persons are accommodated, that 
too much pains cannot be bestowed 
upon the means which so well pro¬ 
mise to effect them: bnt it is to be 
regretted, that rttere are not a very 
considerable number of Aues, in 


I* 


I. 


substitution of cbimoey flues, for 
ventilation, connected with tl>e pa¬ 
tients* rooms, as it is well known 
that no superior means have yet 
been devised than they alFord, if 
properly disposed, eitlier at the 
top or bottom of the apartments. 
On the exterior great care has been 
taken to conceal the shafts of i[\e 
chitnnics, and in general with suc¬ 
cess,* but these flues might liavo 
existed without injury to the nr* 
chitertnral design. 

Altiioiigli this huiidiiig, by its 
magnitude and symmetry, presents 
a noble appcnratirc, yet there is 
evidently u total want of propor¬ 
tion in the parts, occasioned, it 
should seem, in a great degree by 
a deficiency of material to form 
them, that marks a rigid economy 
in regard to its arcliitecuirHl detail. 
l*hc entablature of the portico is 
small, and the cornices of the re¬ 
mainder of the building scarcely 
deserve that name, being of very 
abridged projections, and in nearly 
equal portions of brick and stone; 
and the string courses and window 
dressings are too narrow and poor 
to assimilate with a portico of such 
magnitude and so great pretension 
to architectural respectability. To 
a great sacrifice of architectural 
embellishment fur the better ob¬ 
jects of the institution all would 
readily submit, if there existed it 
necessity for such a curtailment, 
arising from too limited means; 
but as this is not expressed, the 
deficiency is much to be regyetted, 
particularly as an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity baa been lost of making this 
otherwise noble building ft fine ex¬ 
ample of British architecture. 

Amongst the features of archi¬ 
tecture pertisps there are none so 
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EXHIBITION OF MONCMfNTAl. MOOKLS. 


expressly beautiful and simple, af-; wci<;litand gloom to tliccfTec^ rs* 
fording at tlic same time so great a tlicr tUan that brilliant and cheer* 
variety of incidenr, as the por- ful character tvlnch it inspires 
tico; but H great portion of Its charm . vihenever placed at a southern, an 
is lu»t whenever it is placed on the ; e astern, or ueslern aspect. The 
north front of a biulding, us in this . iron ruding in iliefroni in handsome, 
case it is, and also at the India' )>ui the gates arc iniiircd by the 
House, the Surgeons’ IJall, and ^ ^ort of Cathcrine*iviicol device with 
Kcvcral Ollier of our piililic buiJiU I which the cliicf panels arc onia* 
ings: in this situation it gives Ui iiiemed. 


EXUinrriON Ol MONUMKVrAl, MODICL at the 

niUTlSll INSTITUTION. 


Kou tlie purpose of carrying into j that spirit and Iieroism which ani- 
cfTcct the S(‘vcr:il votes of pnrlia- t uiaifHj the breasts of oni soldiers^ 
niciit, tlirerling tlic erection of * *mme genius iliat cnnlil strike of}* at 
public uionnincnts to coinmeino* one heat in ilic forg«» id la'uiy u 
rate the siiviccs of those iliiistrions glowing poriniiinrc of great per- 
heroes win) fell ill bailie during the sonul exploit, or of general vie* 
late war, an order nas lately issued tory. Higli hopes uvi*, however, 
by government, in obeiliciicc of cominoiily succorilcd by the an- 
whicii oirc and sketches guuh of bitter Ji><a,»poininicnt. Of 

were trunsmitted to the British • the tuuncrous dosigns exhibited, 
InS'IUTOTION last inonili, for the i there me few calculated to i-xcitc 
coiuidcration of the ciinnnittec ap- ,| admiration. Fame, as usual, wridu s 


pointed to uiakca selcelimi. 


her shape, with her wreath und 


'i 1 ie principal works were for I trumpet, through more than fifty 
Generai.>Plcros> PoNSO.VftY, H AY, •! designs; Hercules bruntlislits his 
GtLLi:sCih, Skrukitt, Goiti:;, I club ill vain through fifty more; 
pACKbNli.\M,nudG]Ubs;andamaug I Britannia sat the mnkire occnpani 
the contrihntors were several ofoiir of a pedestal llirongli a score or 
muse eminent seiilfitors, viz. Messrs. || two ^ there were also nakcil gene- 


Chantrey, Westmacott, Bacon,, 
Uussi, Bailey, &c. &c. Some of 
those artists furnished sketches for 
alt (he monuments, others only i 
produced three or four, but none 
limited their contributions to a . 
smaller nuinher than two. ll 

The splendour of (he achieve*. 
incuts of those renowned warriors ’ 
hail exeitoil a strong expectation 
ihriygliout the country, that some 
boioand originol minds would start | 
forth among our sculptors, capable j 
of infusing into the marble some of I 


raU and armed cuirassiers witUont 
number, and allegories uf donhtful 
meaning. Amid this general va¬ 
riety, it was pleasing to dwell upon 
some designs that were eminently 
beautiful. 

Ti*€ Design Jor Ge/ierai PictoH^s 
Monument, by Mr. Chantrey, 
would hare been a glorious record 
of that hero, had it so pleased the 
committee. The gallant and la¬ 
mented genera) was represented 
falling victorious amid a carnage of 
guards and cuirassiers; be 'had 
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made his last desperate aiul sue* death {lartly to the weakness of his 
et.:»srul eiTon^ und was sinking with j; horst% which fell in battle while he 
a glowing coMNciuusiK'SS of victory . was chcckii.g the too great ardour 
tliut informed iiis whole frame..! of Ins men. Tliecompositionrc- 
Ills p« 4 !>uiiilivation reminded ns of presents him receiving a wreath 
tlietkatn of the poet’s hero: * from the liaiid of Victory in the 

“ tv.ch .ijin<haitaaboiciii« inoment of dentil: he was found on 

He M.ivr . IIJC rmie<u*ni Ul hu bbdf, the held Stripped.** 

A«o »iitfuivU—Tliccil, in ainuug to give 
IHii'Suiue artist had other designs | Ins monutnent lii^iorical precision, 
of 4'qiial hcHuty. 'Mie statue lor' shuiihl have taken cure nnt to have 
Gt'iuTid Hay, witli its representa* [I transpo»ed events, hy giving liis 
tioii in bas-relief of the bmile of hero tlie laurel of Victory after ilm 
Buyonne, where the general eluscil | enemy hud stripped and insulted 
bis career, was eonccised in ^inas-f his body. 'I'his is hki' the mud 
terly iimnner. 'i'iie niununieiit fur 'I author, wlio, in his arrangement 
the gallant J^oiisonhy was of no [for a liiMory of ilie world, |)laccd 
ordinary beauty. Victory was re* 'the dtlngc before the ercotiun. 
presented elcvatrnir a trophy to the ' 1'hc hgiires are, binv< vor, so wtW 
udiiurulion of mankind, torn fruni , eoiuposcd, that wc siiull iiutqiiarrel 
the brow of Fame, who lay pro««with the artist lur his ivuiisposition. 
trate brncath lu r feci by the va- j Sktftih of h MounotmU fof Gi’nerals 
lour of Poiisouhy. 'j Vachatham cuti Gitbsif by the 

His sketch 1 or the nionnment of. same unisi. 

General Gillespie was a figure of I 'I'liis sketch was finelv imagined, 
the general, with a bas*rclicf of the ' Gilibs had already tallcn; an<l his 
battle at KaUinga (in India], wiicre I. brother general, in tlic act of seiz- 
lie fell. This was a good compo- | ingthe Biitishcolours, wa^ rushing 
h iioti. I over his body, Icailing his men on* 

.^f:rUh of n MomtmaU fur Gaicral wards to tlie attack, und inspiriting 
/bV/o.v, by Mr. Gahagan. !; them hy his heroic exain|iie. 

'!'bi$ was a spirited production. Among tlie other designs was one 

i >Miius and Vahmr were represent- for Genera U Par ken ham and Gibbs 
ed rewarded hy Victory. Genius by Mr. U'tsimncott, representing 
and Valour were companions in two gcncraU placed on a pedestal, 
anus, aiul Victory appeared ]>rc- one of them in a cuirass : and an* 
senting ihcm with a wreath. We , other hy Mr. Hopper for General 
inmginc that tins is, in some de* |l Hay's monument; it was a statue, 
grte, niiMaken allegory; for the witli a few allegorical ucconipani- 
only reward which Victory could metits. 

allegorically bestow was herself, The committee, at first sight, ex- 
not her wreath. eluded nearly half of the sketches 

SkeleA for ibt Mottument of General sent to the Institution. They made 
Poit«oMyi;y, by Mr. Theed. this exclusion in so unceremonious 
This sketch is thus described by a manner, that many, who did not 
the artistThis distinguished doubt their Uste, inveighed against 
officer js said to have owed bia'tlieir preripitation; and others^ 
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who tliought their judgment ques- .vice» generally for their splcixlid 
lioiiable, pretended to 5nd abun- [ acbievaiiei)t$. We are alraid the 
dant jostiftcation for this opinion. I expense of the work, according lo 
TheedN sketch for Ponsonby's nto- : Mr. Wyatt’s plan, will be an effee- 
nument was in the first exclusion, : tual liar to its execution. It would 
and his other lor Packenham re- | cost considerably niore than a mi/« 
taiued; but, in the instability of i/iVm of and is intended to 

human taste, the former wns order- form the centre of a square, io ht 
ed back to receive the honour of ' irW/l for the purpose, at, of course, 
being selected for the future ]iio> ' an enormous additional expense, 
nument, and the latter was, in the 'Phe shape is tlmt of a stupendous 
end, overlooked. The selections | pyramid, nearly Imndrtd fttl 
made by the committee were high- Ar/gA/, and of breadth, in 
ly Haltering to the ruling sculptural proportion. It wilt present exter- 
lalctH of the country. Mr. Caha- nally ttui nty-two galleries, which 
gan received the order for tlieino- ;are to be adorned with bas-reliefs, 
nument of Picinn, price/Arc# lAuu- * statues, &c. of the most celebrated 
sand Fdr. ThectI for that of i naval and military events, and most 
l^on^ionby at the same price; Mr. distinguished officers, during the 
Westmacou forthat of Packenhani . war: the reliefs will be in bronze, 
and Ciibbs, price tuo /Aov>/7w/gm- 'Mic interior will be in the shape 
Mr. 'I'ol lemur he for Skciriti of a cone, and calculated fur great 
and Gor<'’», price \ apartments, suited to the business 

nrevs; Mr. ('iianircy for General || of the state, for the reception of 
Gillespie’s, price fifkoH hundred worksofart, See. &c. Not the least 
and Mr. Hopper for Ge-^ interesting part of this magniheent 
neral Hay’s at the same price. , undertaking is, we understand, a 
Bcsuics these monuments, Mr.‘I proposal to government, on the 
Matthew Wvntt has executed a ' part of the artist, tliat he will em* 
splendid model for the grand naval ploy 15,000 of the discharged soU 
and military monument, which diers and seamen in the erection 
parJiaineiU has voted to both scr- of the work. 

i HRO NOLOGIC A L SURVEY OP THE MOS^F EMINENT ARTISTS TO 
niE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

(Continued from tcl, /. p. 257.J 

Tue preceding portions of this operating upon their religious and 
survey have given the names, na- moral feelings. We have there 
tive country, epoeJis, works, and reviewed the ancient world of art, 
merits of the principal persons who and a new one now opens upon us. 
distinguished themselves in the The magnificent frieze# of the tem- 
various departments of the fine pies of Diana of Ephesus, Apollo ai 
art^ who, by their genius, as well Delphi, Pallas Athene, end Jupi- 
their works, contributed to ter Olympius, strewed the floors of 
polish their rude contemporaries, those ruined edifices. The storms 
and ennobled their sentimeuts byHqf time overthsew the Djoric co^ 
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lumns on ivliicli they seemetl to 
rest; and around them lay, in wild 
confusion, the proud capitals that 
liad witnessed the sacrificial pro- 
cessions of antiquity. On their 
sites ranges of doublecolumns,sup* 
ported upon innumerable arches, 
now rose to a much greater height. 
In the cathedrals of Sl Denis, 
Hheims, Strasburg, and Vienna, 
from tlko altars of St. Sophia at 
Constantinople, Pavia, Milan, Flo* 
reiice, Orvieto, and St. Peter's at| 
Home, ascended prayer and praise, 
which seek to approach nearer to 
the gods than the smoke of sacrifice, 
as they are designed not mere* 
ly to propitiate, but also to move 
them. The temples of the ancient 
world, in which the gods were bnt 
symbolically seen and worshipped, 
are transformed mthe modern into i 
ociual habitations of the Most 
High, where he is himself person¬ 
ally present at the sacrament of 
the host i and the habitation of the 
Almighty includes also all the 
saints of heaven without excep¬ 
tion, as prayer may here be oHered 
to them all. These are the main 
ideas which have governed the 
style of modern ecclesiastical ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Tlje gods were buried, together 
with their statues, among the ruins 
of the altars and temples of the an¬ 
cient world. Sprung from chaos, 
before the formation of things, ac¬ 
cording to the cosmogooies of the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
they were ftnally swallowed up in 
the everlasting night of Erebus. 
With the fall of the statue of Ju¬ 
piter Olympius the belief In him 
was foT ever annihilated | for the 
great God of Christendom is the 
uflereated,* eternal, omninrirsent 
rol, IL No. VIL 


being, whom fate or chance can¬ 
not affect. Tims, as our churches 
retained nothing of the temple 
architecture of antiquity but the 
column alone, so the delineations 
of the Supreme Being by Christian 
art, borrowed nothing but the ex- 
! pressioR of sublime moral energy 
j from the Jupiter of whom Phidias 
had given to the Greeks so admi¬ 
rable a representation. The youth¬ 
ful sculpture of Christianity, guid¬ 
ed by this main idea, was, there-' 
fore, more studious to exhibit mo¬ 
ral than merely sensual miracles, 
as may be seen in jts earliest pe¬ 
riod by the works upon the sarco¬ 
phagi of the martyrn. The su¬ 
preme God is here metamorphosed 
< into a moral teacher, and displays 
• in his miracles not a corporeal, but 
I a moral power* 

I With the. destruction of the 
works of Polygnotus, Zeuxis, and 
Apelles, the art of painting, in 
which the Greeks so preeminently 
excelled, was, iit like manner, to- 
, tally lost. If gravity and dignity 
be the chief characteristics of the 
style of all sculpture, grace, ele¬ 
gance, and loveliness are the prin- 
{cipal qualities of painting, which 
it is capable of expressing, as well 
as gravity and dignity. But that 
Grecian charity that rare and ten¬ 
der flower of the youthful imagi¬ 
nation, in the period of its highest 
perfection, appeared iu the paint¬ 
ings of the Greeks, not merely.in 
the Ceramics, the Peecilia, the 
Letchi, and in palaces, but also 
more particularly in their temples 
and sacelli: hence it was enabled 
to adorn the temples with repre¬ 
sentations of the kindly deities of 
pleasure, ah Eros, a Venus, and a 
Bacchus which roust be for ever 
C 
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banished from the temple of the 
Christian sra. The dancea^ the 
groups of Graces, Cupids, Satyrs, 
Fauns, were here in their right 
place; and thus the very religion 
of the ancients aiTorded the essen¬ 
tial motive for the more pleasing 
productions of the plastic art, 
which the religion of the Christiun 
sera must decidedly condemn. For 
ifiis reason, notliitkg hnt the cor> 
rectness of forms, together with 
their beauty and the external 
charm of colours, could be trans* 
ferred to the painting of Christian 
art, which sought to express more 
profound feelings; and, by the 
manner in which it represented 
these feelings, it has exhibited a 
view of the inward man, which most 
strongly distinguishes the Christian 
icra from the periods that preceded 
It in the great history of mankind 
and of nations. 

AHCHITECTS; PERIODS !H WHICH 
THEY FLOURISHED; PRINCtPAL 
WORKS AHD MERITS. 
METSOnoaos, of Persia, A«D. 320. 
Many buildings in India, whither he 
travelled: some at Cun Man lino pie. 
lie is the ftrst known Christian archi¬ 
tect. 

Ai.T PI u s, of Antioch, 330. By command 
of Julian iha Apostate, he laid the 
foundation of a new temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, bat the work was laierrupted 
by flames of Are which imed fiom 
the earth. 

Cl a I APES, of Rome, 400. A church 
arul a bridge. 

Senramas, of Arabia, 450. Sedir and 
Khaovarnack, two celebrated palaces 
in Arabia. 

Aloisius, of Padua, 4CK>. He asshied 
the erection of the celebrated ro¬ 
tunda at Kaveona, the cupola of which 
it said Ut hart been of one stone, 3a 
I'eet in diameter and 15 feet thick. 
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He al^ displayed his talents in the 
repaiaiion of maoy ancient edihtes 
under the direction of Cas*iodoius. 

St. GeauAix, of Paris, 500. The plan 
of the church of St. Germain, prtvi- 
<nj:*ly dedicated to St. Vincent, at 
Pari<. A enmeneat Mans. He was 
bishop of Paris. 

St. Avitvs, of Clermont, 500, The 
chuich of Mjiionne du Purt. He was 
bishop of Clermont. 

Sr. Ar.f.icoLA, of Chalons, 500. Ca¬ 
thedral of Chalons, with many other 
churche< in that dicee^e, ofubich he 
wai bishop. 

Etcrius, of Constantinople, 550. Part 
of the im|)erial palace at Constantino¬ 
ple, called Chald. 

Axmi.uiViti of Tralles, in Lydia, 550. 
The celebrated church of St. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, now the piincipat 
nuj.>»quc of that city, and seveial other 
buildings thvie. His style wan re¬ 
markable for grandeur and dignity. 

Isinnst's. of Miletus, 550. He assisted 
in tlic erection of the church uf St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople. 

Chcyses, of Para, in Per>*iA, .550. He 
constructed the celebrated dy kci along 
the Euripus near Dam, to keep the 
river in its channel, and to prevenllha 
water of the sea from entering the ri¬ 
ver. He excelled in hydraulic arciii- 
tecture. 

IsiPORUS, of Bysantium, 600. The city 
of Zenobia, in Syria, was built by him 
and Johannes. His tsste was not pure, 
ami too aflected. 

JoRANXES, of Miletus, 600.—See Isi- 
boaus. 

Ruuoaldus, of France, $ 40 . The ca¬ 
thedral of Rbeims; (he earliest exam¬ 
ple of what is termed Gothic archi¬ 
tecture. 

Ti XT LA NO, of Switzerland, 900. Thece- 
Icbrated convent of Einsiedcin, in 
Switzerland, 

Tioda, of Spain, 900. The palace of 
King Alpbonso the Chaete, at Ovie¬ 
do, now the episcopal palace.' Th^ 
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€hiirch«^ of St. Salrdtor, Sc Michael, 
amJ St. Mary. 

BtsciiKTTO, of Dulichidtn. lOIO. Tb« 
cclL'hriietl cathedral of Piaa; ihe ear¬ 
liest example of what Li lermed Loni* 
bard ecckiiaidcal architecture. 

PiF.TBo Di UsTAMBBm, of Spain, 1U20 
The cadu dral ofCharlree. 

Alvaro G.\ani %, ufLstella, luKavarie, 
1070. 

Rai>iond, of Montfort, in France. 1130. 
The cathedral of Lugo. 

Diotisalvi, ofltaly^ 1150. The crie* 
bmteJ Bauistcrio of Hi>a, near the* 
i'ampo Santo. IIn wnrki tvere in tin* 
l^oiubard atylCi overl'mcted tviih mi- 
nuic ornaments. 

of Venice, 1150. The celebm- 
led towernf .Si. Maik, at N cnice. The 
Vicuria, vrith ihe CaMctlu del 'Uovo, 
AL iN;ifdei. The church of St. An¬ 
drew, at Pi}<ioia. 

Slcosr, of St. Denis, 1150. lie re- 
buih the church an<l abbey of $i. 
IXiiU, near I’aiiR. He was ilistin- 
guinhni by fierfectioiiofwhatiscalled 
ihe (kthic style. 

PiBTuo ui Cos^o, of Italy, 1170. Tlie 
celebrated great hall at Padua. 

Wilhelm, of Germsny, 1170. The 
hanging tower of marlile at Pisa, upon 
which Bonnano and Thuxnaso, sculp- 
t<»rs of Pira, were also engaged. TIuk 
iinver was ongiiinlly built perpendi¬ 
cular; but the ground consisting of 
sea-sand, sunk during the progress of 
the woik in such a msnner, that its 
centre ddlers with its periphery about 
15 feet. 

Roukrt, of I.iisarche, In France, 1220. 
The caihedral of Amiens, continued 
by Th<»mas de Cormon^ and llotshetl 
by his son Itcnauld. 

ETlENNBDEBoKNEVElL.ofFrance, 12^- 
The church of tbe Tnaity, at Upaal, 
in Sweden, after the luodcl of Notre 
Damr, at Paris. 

JtAS D'EcutUBi^ of Frtnca, 1250. 
'fhe portico of Notre Dame, at Pam. 

PiBRRE DB MonTBasAV, of Fraiice, 




1250. The Holy Chapel at Vin¬ 
cennes. The refectory, dormitory, 
chapter-house, and cbapel of Notre 
Dame, in ihe convent of Su Germain 
des Prea, near Paris. 

Eudb db Momtheuil, ofFrance, 1250. 
CJturcIi of ihe Hotel Dieii, at Park. 
The churchcH of Si. Catherine du Vai 
des Eevliers, of St Croix de la Brc- 
lonncrie, of Blancs Mantenux, of the 
Msthurins. of the Cordeliers, and of 
Che Carthusians, at Paris. Ills style 
w as gloomy Gothic. 

SANGoKSALvo,of Portiigal, 1250. Stone 
bridge at Amaranto. 

San Lor bn ^o. of Portugal, 1250. Stone 
bridge at Ttn. 

San Pietbu, of Porlugal, I?50. Slone 
bridge, culird II Ponte di Cavsa. 

Lavo, or Jacobus, of Germany, 1250. 
Convent and church of St P'rancis, at 
Assixi. Pslauo del Bsrgello, at Flo¬ 
rence. 

Nicola DA Pisa, of ,Pisa, 1250. Con¬ 
vent and church of tbe Dominicans at 
Bologna. Church of St Michele and 
tower of the Auguitini, at Pisa. Great 
church del Santo, at Padua. Church 
of the Frati Minor!, at Venice. Ab¬ 
bey and church of Tagliacozio, in the 
kingdom of Naples. Plans of the 
church of St. Giovanni, at Siena, of 
the church and convent di S. Triniia^ 
at Florence, and also for ibr^se of the 
Dominicans at Aresao. He inier- 
mixed tlie Gothic with the Lombard 
style. About twenty-eight years la¬ 
ter commenced the budding of the 
cathedral of Florence by two monki. 
Fra Giovanni and Fra Risinro. 

FuccsOy of Italy, 1270. Church of 
Mary su I'Arno, at Florence. He fi¬ 
nished the Vicana and Castello deir 
Uovo, at Naples; and waAdiatingaish- 
ad for hia skid in fortification. 

Maolxone, of Pia, 1270. The cathe¬ 
dral and the charch of S. Loreruo, at 
Napla* 

MAtuccto, of Naples, 1270. Maria 
delLa Ntidva, at Naples. Churcbet of 
C« 
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S. Dominico Magg. and S. Giotranni CburcliofSu Francisailmoh. Church 
ihe ardiiepr^CQpHl palace ami ofSt Anthony, at Venice, 
the PAla;£So Colombrano, inihe&anie Jean Kauv, oK France, 13VO. lie A- 
city. Bhhed the building of the church of 

Mauino Boccancka, of Genoa, 1280. Noire Dame, at Paij!. 

The mole of Gt:ii»a was begun by William Rto a, of Cliichesier, England, 
him. 1.1.50. The castle of Ambcricy, Sus- 

VaN'ii.ro, of Florence, 1280. The church sex. 
of S. Croce, the walUof iheciiy, to* ! William WyxKiiAM, of Wyhehain, in 
guiher with the touer>; the in^xlvl aixl , Eiigbiid, I3 j 0. Plan ol Wjiidsor 

plan of the catheilral S. Maria deli’ Caule. CaiheOral of Wine hosier. 

Flore, to which BruiKleschi added the Philic Bai xki.Ksc hi, of Florence, 1300. 
cupola, at Florence. Cupola of ihc cathedral of Fiorenct*. 

Prr.TKO PriiF^, of Spain, 1280. TItc PaluaxoPiui ati)u» same pUcr, begun, 
CAihedrul ol Toledo. i and about hairhrii'ihcd, by him. He 

BoriERr OE Covev. of France, 1280. ' set the first cxaniplv rd*the purer style 
lie rebuilt I he caihniral at Uheimit i in the trcliiicclurc of Unban palaces. 
Lrwin von Steindacm, of Germany, Michelozzo Micheloeai, of Florence, 

1 iso. Thu ccdebraied minsUT of i 1100. The Palazzo de Medicis mow 
S iianhurg was snperimended hy him i! liiccardi. the plan of which was de« 
for iwemy-eighl years. His style was ^ signed by Brunei esc hi, the Palaazu 
ihe purest Gothic. Callagiulo, the Palazzo didhl Villa 

Giovanni da Pisa, ofPisa. 1280. The Careggi, and ihe l/alazxoTuruabuoni, 

ccicbrnied CampoSuntn. atPisa. Cas- at Florence: aeveial other palaces, 

M'l Nuovo, at Nafdes. The facade of j chuKhes, and convents. Ilis style vvai 
ihe cathedral of Siuna. Many other !• dblingui^hed for its purity, 
cliurrlies and palaces at Arezzo, and Gillianu. of Majano, near Florence, 
ill other towns of Italy. He is re- J400. llie Palazzo del Pogghr l^ale. 

markable as ihe tirst architect in ihe ! at Naples. The palace and church 

modern style of foriiticalimi. His ^ of Si. Marco, at Home, in which lie 

Llinrclies and other buildings are granil emfdr>y«d many of the from the 

and cheerlul. .i (^lo^um. lie was an artbt of dis« 

Andrea da Pisa, of Pisa, I Six). Plan 1 linguished menr. 
of the ibrircss della Scarperia, at Mu- j Anorla Ciccio.he, of NAples, U30. 
gcUo, at tiiefootof the Appeniniies. ^ Tlic convent and ihnrch of Moiiie 
Plan and model of the church of S. ; Oliveio, at Naples. Several other 
Giovanni, at Pisloix The ducal P.i* j cuiivenU ami palaces, 
inzao Giialtieri, at Florence. He was ^ Leon Battista Alherti, of Florence, 
distinguished in fortification. i 1450 . Church of St. Fraiuis, alUi- 

Augustin, brother of Angelo, of Pisa, mini; church of St. Andrew, at Man- 

13(i0. Fhe north fneade of the ca* ^ tua. A great number of other build- 

ihedral of Siena, as also the church j| ings in Italy. 

and convent of St, Francis io the same CHRisToaoLO. of luly, 1+50. A mrwqtie 
city. The church di S, Maria, like- at Constantinople, with eight tchooli 

wise at Siena, was built by hiai and and eight hospiuls on the site of ihe 

Angelo jointly. church of the Apostles, by command 

Amelo, brother of Augmfin, of PUa. of Mahomet II. 

l300.-See AuocniN. fXp be continued.) 

Giacomo LAVFH.tM, uf Italy, 1330. 
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THE DOMESTIC COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 

ijontuining authentic Rtctipu <tud mitceUttneout Infannanon m cuty UraHck of 

Domestic Economy, ttud of j^cncrat Vulity, 


DOMESTIC PROCRSSES FOtt DYIKO 
WOdtLEN, SILK, COTTON, AND 
OTHEH STUFFS, A PERMANENT 
YELLOW, RED, CRUISON, BLUE, 

• BROWN, BUFF, NANKEEN, FaWN 
COLOUR, &C. &C. 

Tjie art of clyifig consists in ex¬ 
tracting tlie colouring matters from 
dilftTCiit siiiistanccs, making them 
pass into the Hbres of woollen, 
cotton, (lax, silk, or other bodies,! 
and fixing thtni there as perma-i 
nently hs possible, to as to resist | 
the action of the li(|uiJs to which 
the article will probably be ex¬ 
posed in ihc ordinary affairs of life. 
—I'lius, for instance, dyed linen 
and cotton goods must resist the 
cifccts of soap and water, to which 
they arc necessarily subjected in 
washing, and woollen uiul silk 
goods must bear being scoured, 
winch, in fact, is a more careful 
process of applying detergent ar¬ 
ticles in a particular manner, simi¬ 
lar to the operation of soap and 
water. And although the processes 
of dying comprehend a series of 
complicated operations, which are 
strictly founded on chemical prin¬ 
ciples, and which require much 
skill, we shall, on this occasion, 
exhibit some simple processes of 
this beautiful art, thatmaybe sue- 
cessfully practised in ao easy and 
economical manner by those who 
are unacquainted with the dyer's 
art. 

To dyt Wool a permanent YtUoa. 

Woollen yam, or cloth, may be 
dyed of a permanent yellow in the 
following manner:—Boil the yam 
or cloth with one-sixth of its weight 


of alum, in a sufficient quantity of 
whtor, for half an hour; and then, 
without rinsing, plunge it into a 
copper, containing a decoction of 
twice as much quercitron bark as 
equals the weight of the alum em¬ 
ployed, and agitate it in the dye 
liquor till it has acquired tbe in¬ 
tensity of colour wished for. This 
being accomplisliod, a quantity of 
powdered whiting or chalk, equal 
ill weight to part of the wool, 
must he thrown into the copper, 
and the mixture suffered to boil 
very gently for about a quarter of 
ail hour longer* By this method a 
bright lively yellow is produced. 

To dtft Silk a bright detir Yellow. 
Silk may be dyed a fine clear 
yellow in the following manner:— 
t'irst impregnate the silk by soak¬ 
ing it for a few uiinuies in soap and 
water; then rinsing it, and im¬ 
mersing it in a solution of alum and 
water, and then passing it through 
• a d^oction of weld till the desired 
Aade.'of colour k produced* The 
weld H to be'tied up in a coarse 
bag, and put into the copper, with 
a sufficient quantity of water; and 
after having boiled for about half 
an hour, and tlie fire slackened, the 
silk, previously impregnated with 
alum, is passed through this.bath. 

Gold dr deep Yellow. 

Add a small quantity of pearl 
ash towards the end of tte proceu; 
or still better,, add the pearl aali to 
a second decoction of weldf 'asKl 
pass the silk through it, after Imv- 
ing been first dyed a bright clear 
yellow, in the manner before stated. 
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Ora/fge Yeffoiv 

may be dyed, by adding to the 
decoction of weld a5man quantity 
of aniiotto* The ailk, being first 
dyed a clear yellow in the manner 
before stated, acquires a rich gold- 


I and afterwards dilute tike solution 
I with one-luunli part of iu weight 
of soft water. Then put eight 
ounces of this solution into an 
! earthenware pan, with a snIHcient 
quantity of water, nnd add also ten 


cn hue when passed through h bath Ij ounces of ertfain of urtar, and six 
of weld,lo whichasaiall portion ofof finely powdered cochineal, and 
annotto has been previously added. || boil this unxture. In this hath the 
Jow]mU lV//on*. j' snide to be dyed must be im- 

This colour is given to silk by ' mersed till it has received a fine 
adding to the decoction of wrid a l| bright colour. By adding a little 
small quantity of crystallized ace- •} turmeric root in powder, the red 
late of copper (crystallized verdi- ^ colour is rendered more kirtlliant. 
gris). The colours known by ilm names 

To dye Cotlou Tc//ow. of poppy, cherry, rose, and flesh 

Let the article be fir>t well colour, are given to silk by dying 
cleansed by boiling it for about a !| tlieui with cartbamus; that is to 
quarter of un hour with a small ^^ay^ by keeping the silk innnersed 
quantity of pearl-ash; then im- jit) an alcalinc solution of the co- 
pregnate it with alum, ami dye it louring nutter of canbamus flower, 
in a bath of weld, in which the: >>’to which as much lemon-juicc, 


quantity of wold ii at least equal to 
the quantity of cotton to he dyed. 
When this is done, soak it in a hath 


or instead of it a solution of 
crystallized citric acid, has been 
poured as produces the desired 


of sulphate of copper and water for !| shade of colour. The solution of 
twenty-four hours; and, lastly, | carthamus is prepared in the fuU 
rinse it in water, and sufiier it to I lowing nuimcr :—Take any quun- 
dry. Instead of weld, quercitron tity of carthamus flower, put it into 
bark may be used; but the yellow I a bag, and squeeze it in water, to 
dye which this bark gives, is not so ! deprive it of all the extractive co- 
brightaud lively as the yellow ob- louring matter which can thus be 


tained from weld. 

To d^e S//k Cnwcw, Poppy Hedy 
Cherry Red^ Roie Red^ and Flesh 
Red. 

Silk may be dyed red,of various 


separated by the action of water; 
and repeat this process till the wa¬ 
ter, thus employed for extracting 
the colouring matter, ceases to be 
tinged. This being done, infuse 


shades, by means of cochineal or!! the carthamus, thus deprived of its 


carthamus. It may be dyed crim¬ 
son by first steeping it in a solu¬ 
tion of alum, and then dying it 
in a cochineal bath, prepared in 
the following manner:^In the first 
pl^e, dissolve one part of sal am¬ 
moniac in eight parts of nitric acid; 
and add, by very small portions at 
a time, ooe partof granulated tin, 


yellow colouring matter, in a weak 
solution of carbonate of soda in 
water, which will extract the red 
colouring matter that it contains, 
and which is soluble in the alcali; 
and if to the solution lemon-juice 
be added, the red colouring matter 
again becoraes precipitatedi 
affixes itself to tlie fibres of ibe 
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silk, whilst the acid of the leinoo* i ture nine parts of indigo, ground 
juice comhines with ilie alcali of up with a little water, and keep the 
the carbonate of potash. | mixture boilirtg for about half an 

To d}ft IVool Browny FaKHy and hour. Or a still richer blue dye 
^ankttn Colour. will beobtained thusMix up to* 

Wool may be dyed a brown or ; gather one partof indigo, two pans 
fawn colour by making a decoction . of green vitriol, and two of quick* 
of the green covering of the wal* | lime, with a sufficient quantity of 
nut. h is well known that walnut* ! water; stir the mixture together, 
peels strongly dye tlie skin. To |j and suffer it to remain in a closed 
dye brown with them, nothing else * vessel for fuurorhve days. With the 
is required tlian to ininierse the [clear liquor thus obtained, wool, 
article in u warm decoction of them, ' silk, cotton,or any otlierarticle, may 
till it has acquired the wished*for' he dyed a perinunetit blue. 'I'he 
colour. The intensity of the co* i article comes nut of the dye of a 
lour is proportioned to the strength I green colour, iiul turns hliie by 
of the decoction. The walnut* j; exposure to the air. When the 
husks may he kept for a long time, ij article is titus dyed hlne, it is ne* 
indeed for mnity years, in vessels cessary to rinse it in water very 
filled with water. 'The root and! slightly acidulated with snlphnric 
bark of tlie walnut-tree give a de* ' acid. This heightens the colour, 
coction much resembling the fruit* ' and extracts any earthy n»atter, 
hnsk : it may he employed to pro* i which would give a harsh feel to 
diice a very fust hn(F or fawn co-! the stuff, and impair the lustre, 
lour; if alum be added, the dye be- l.vcry kind of stuff may be dyed 
comes somewhat lighter. blue wuti this dye. 

A good bright and permanent | —— > 

nankeen colour may be given to easy MhTllon OF EXAMINING THE 
cotton hy iron liquor (acetate of | nature op marls, ao AS TO 
iron). It is only necessary to soak ; ascertain their aukicultu* 
the cotton previously in a weak ' it.tL VALUE. 

solution of sub*curbonate of sodalj Akhongh the rxaminaiion of 
or of potash, and then immerse it ' marls and limestones, with a view 
intotbeiron liquor: or thcarticleto .to ascertain their fitnc.ss for the 
he dyed may he soaked first in the ! purposes of agriculture, is a sub¬ 
iron liquor, and the fluid may then ; jeet familiar to those who are con* 
he super-saturated with a solution versant with analytical chemistry, 
of a sub-carbonated alcali. It must It will, nevertheless, we hope, not 
afterwards be rinsed in a very weak be deemed superfluous to lay be- 
solution of sulphuric acid. fore the readers of the .RepostVory 

To dye h'oQly Silkf Coltvny and the process best suited for tlie un* 
other Stoffhy a permanent Blue. learned farmer, to aacertaiii the na* 

Boil in a pipkin, or saucepan, ture of marls and limestones, so as 
nine parts, by weight, of pearUash, to determine their relative sgri* 
with as much bran, and one part of cuhurai value, 
madder root, in e sufficient quan* The name of mirl is given to a 
titj of water, and add to this mis- mixture cldefly composed of cslca* 
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reous earth and clay, ia whicli the 
calcareous earth considerably ex* 
ceeds the other ingredients. In 
agriculture, a variety of these coin- 
biuationsare distinguished by par* 
ticular names, such as common 
marl, shell marl, stone marl, &c.; 
hut by wlmtcver name this sub* 
stance may go, it may be asserted, 
that all marts are useful in agricnl* 
ture only in proportion to tiie 
quantity of calcareous earth which 
tltcy contain ; aiui with respect to 
itsiilillty in manuring land, a marl 
is nut tcckoncd of any value unless 
it contains lIurty-Ttve or forty per 
cent, of lime or calcareous earth, 
'riic easiest mode of ascertaining 
this, is to iminerse one hundred 
pnrtsof the marl, the valueof which 
yon uish to ascertain, in a sulKcw 
cut (junntity of dilute muriatic acid 
(spirit of suit). All that is dis¬ 
solved hy this means is lime, and 
no more of it; by weighing the re¬ 
mainder, tlierefure, and subtract¬ 
ing it from the wdiole, you learn 
tlte exact proportion which otic 
hundred parts of tlic marl contain, 
because the carbonic acid, which 
was combined with the calcareous 
curth, is expelled by the muriatic 
acid. The loss of weight of the 
carbonic acid, therefore, fixes the 
value of the marl. Thus, for ex¬ 
ample, if an ounce of marl loses 
forty grains, we conclude that the 
ounce of marl contained only one 
hundred grains of calcareous earth; 
and that it would be the interest of 
thefarmer topay five times as much 
for a load of lime as he must pay 
for a load of marl, provided he 
*^uld be obliged to fetch it from 
tne same distance. This being 
premised, the following method 


ji will enable any person to perform 
ij investigations of litis kind 

1. Put a few ounces of common 
II muriatic acid, previously mixed 

with not less than an equal quantity 
of water, into a tea-cup, or other 
vessel; place it in a scale, and let 
it be balanced. 

2. Reduce a few ounces of dry 
marl to powder, and let small por¬ 
tions of it at a time lie added to 
the acid, till no farthiT clVerves* 
cence or frothing up takes place. 

3. Let the remainder of tlie marl 
be then weighed, by which means 
tlic quantity dissolved by the acid 

; w ill be learned. 

^ 4. Let the scale be next restor¬ 

ed. I'he difference of weight be* 
tw*een the quantity added to the 
acid, and that requisite to restore 
the equilibrium, will shew the 
weight of carbonic acid lost during 
the eflcrvescence. 

If the loss amounts to thirteen 
per cent, of the quantity of marl 
projected, or from thirteen to thir¬ 
ty-three grains per cent, the marl 
analyzed is calcareous marl, that is 
to say, marl rich in calcareous earth. 

Marls in which clay abounds 
(clayey marls), seldom lose more 
tlian eight or ten per cent, of their 
weight by this treatment. The 
presence of argillaceous earth in 
marl may likewise be ascertained 
by drying it, after being washed 
well: when kneaded together, dried 
and burnt, the marl will harden and 
form a brick. Sandy marls gene¬ 
rally lose a still less quantity of 
carbonic acid. 


PReSERVATiON OF WATER. 

Sir,—I t having fallen to my lot 
to be one of those who are chatg^ 
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to make trials and observations on * obtained from other places. The 
the best methods of preierving j presence of magnesia in limestone^ 
water sweet or fresh during long i it is now well Lnuwai proves ex-* 
sea voyages, 1 lake this method of, treiiiely injurious to vegetation 
stating, that of all the reoiedies' when employed as a manure. The 
tried during a course of three years*! magnesian limestone may readily 
experience, iioue has answered ! be distinguished from limestone 
better 10 preserve water sweet diir- ] which affords quicklime fit for 
ing long sea voyages than the; agricuUnre, by the extreme slow* 


practice of charring t!ic water- 
casks on ilieir inside. There are 
now in one of his Majesty's dock* 
yards three casks of water, which 
water is three years old, and per¬ 
fectly sweet. There is, tlicrefore, 
little doubt, that water may be pre¬ 
served fresh or fit for drink any 
lengtii of time in charred barrels. 
It lias been gerierally supposed, 
that tlie putrefaction lo which wa¬ 
ter IS liable, arisen from its contain¬ 
ing chiefiy organic matter: hut this 
is nut so much tlie case as a real 
decomposition of the water being 
efi'ccicd by the chemical action of 
the wood, to which it is continually 
exposed. That tainted water may 
he rendered sweet by filtering it 
through fresh burnt and coarsely 
pulverized charcoal, is suflicieutly 
known. I am, with respect, sir, 
yours, F, Williams. 

I'oiUmvulh, May ISlO. 

METHOD OF A.SCRRTAJNIKO, DY 
CHEMICAL MtvA^S, WIIETHRU A 
LIMK OR LIMESTONE UE FIT OR 
UNFIT FOR THE PURPOSES OP 
AGRICULTURE. 

Every farmer knows, that there 
is avast dilTerence in the fertiliz¬ 
ing power of difierent kinds of 
limo when employed as a manure;! 
for there arc many extensive dis- 
stricts in this country which fur¬ 
nish lime far inferior to the lime 

/V. }f. AV / //. 


ne»s of its solution in acids, which 
is so considerable that even the 
softest kind of the former is much 
longer dissolving than marble. 

The following is the easiest pro¬ 
cess for ascertaining whether a 
liuiesione is fit for agriculture or 
not:—^ 

Tut into a tca-cup one hun¬ 
dred grains of tfie limestone t<i be 
examined, prc\IUll^iy reduced to 
powder, and pour over it, by de¬ 
grees, half un ounce of sul|jiuiric 
acid. On each clfusioii of tlie acid, 
a violent effervescence will ensue; 
when this ceases, stir the acid and 
limestone together with the stem 
of a tobacco-pipe, and heat the 
mixture on the hob of a common 
fire-place; or, wliai is still better, 
put the tea-cup on sand placed in 
a common fire-shovel, and heat it 
ill that mannor over a clear coal 
fire till its contents are dry. This 
being done, reduce the mixture to 
powder, and pour over it two or 
threeouncesof water; heat tliemix- 
ture again for a quarter of an honri 
and then tlirosv the whole upon a 
filter, and wash the insoluble part 
on the filter, by pouring over it, 
repeatedly, small quantities of wa¬ 
ter. To the fluid which has passed 
through the filter, add gradually 
half an ounce of common pcarl-uh» 
or sub-carbonate of soda, dissolved 
in three or four ounces of water, 
D 
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wl;i< h witi produce a copious pre* 
cipMAte, if tKe limestone contained 
any tioiaiji** quantity of ma^ncidu ; 
if not, the tlnid will only heennie 
aliglitly milky. Heat the fluid (if 
fna^nexia be present) by seitin^' u 
in a toa*cup nc:ar the flrci let the 
proripitaie subside; pour olT the 
clear fluid, wliicli may be thrown 
av^ay, ainl vvasli tlic while preripi* 
tare wii)i warm water; then pour 
it on a filler, the weight uf uhicli 
ii known, ilry and the wlnde. 

The revolt shewn how much cur- 
honatn oi magnesia \vai coniuincd 
in the original slone; or deducting 
i\My per cent, hotv mut'h pure 
nui;;ne^sia onehnndred purls of ibe 
iiijku i'oniain. 

ir burned lime has been used, 
deduct from ihe weight of the pre- 
etpitate skaty per cent, and the 
remainder gives the weighlof mug* 


W 


ncsia in each one hundred grains 
of burned linie.^ 


4 
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N*F.W MiTIIOn OF STAIN I VO WOOD 

\ PFUM.tNtST BI-ACK (OLOUH. 

'I'akc one |)un of crtHlallszed 
triple prkHsiutc of potu»lk, dis* 
>r4\c It in I'lght ounces of water, 
nisikn the solution hoi, and lioksli 
the wood uvcrwiih it twice or throe 
limes. Tliis heit^ dune, make a 
decoction of luguond, of one part, 
hy weight, of logwood, and four of 
Wilier, and brush the wood over with 
It uUo ; and, l.istly, apply a decoC' 
lion of gulUniKs, niingled with a 
roncenirated s<dntion of red oxide 
of iron: brush the wood over with it 
tlirec or four tnnrs, and it will now 
he of a bcanttful bluc-black colour, 
wbicb is permanent. The wood 
may be polished witli a hard brush 
and black shoemaker's wax. 


mOGilAPlJlCAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 


T«K ABBK i)E BAI.lVIERl' 


Ttils gentleman was one of the 
aluiotkers of Louis XV[. and per* 
h.kps it would be difKcult to find a 
more singular character; he was, 
in fact, an odd coit^pound of the 
devotee and the man of the world: 
food to excess of hunting and 
play, he contrived, nerertheless, to 
perform his clerical duties with 
strict regularity. Simple, bene* 
volnit, and well intentioned, his 
ccceiuriciti(*s were at limes very 
amuNing. He was very fond of, 
poliiirs, and the blunders he made 
in conversation on that subject of* \ 
ten created mirth at court. Talk*! 
ing one day with MaiUme de Po* | 
Ugnac about the war between Eng -1 
land and America, be said, very I 


seriously, I have several limes 
seen the of f'hcsupcak men¬ 
tioned ill the pa|>er^; it must bean 
cxcdlent benefice, and should At. 
de Uoclkambeau prove vtctoriuu>, 
I shall, whenever it becoiikcs va¬ 
cant, request the queen to ask fur 
It for me from the Congress.** 
Though the abb^ was very bene¬ 
volent, his odd manner made even 
his charities sometimes appear n- 
dicnlous. One day, at a hunling 
party, being left behind by his 
companiona, be overtook one of 
the huntsmen just at the moment 
when he had fallen from his horse, 
and broken his leg. The abb^, 
struck with consternation, dis¬ 
mounted in great haste to aisUt 
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him: being in the midst of a forest, 
tlieabb.' looked about in vain for 
help. 1'hc liunisman, in the mean 
time, being in groat puin, groaned 
most terribly; and M.dc fiulivicre, 
not knowing how to go about as¬ 
sisting liiin, began very gravely to 
condole with him on his misfor¬ 
tune, and taking his $nulf-box from 
his pocket, pressed him to take a 
pinch. Our remim «till scarcely 
gi\e M. de Balitierc credit lor 
niucii undiTstaiuling: yet he play- 


' ed with great skill at the most dif- 
jfinuit games; conducted theiem- 
: poral as well as spiritual aAairs of 
,Uii living with great judgment; 
j and shewed good sense, as well as 
benevolence, in administering to 
the wants of the pour. In sliort, 
, we might sum up Ins character by 
I reversing tlie two last hues of Ko^ 
Chester** epiuph on Cliarles 11. 

•* Hr urvrr«liC* Tuahth ihiN|, 

N«»f ttcp a win uu«." 


THE MAIIQUIS CARACCIOLI. 


This nobleman, wlio was much 
liked in Haris when he resided 
there in quality of ambassador, was 
possessed of considerable wit and 
vivacity, 'riie French arc indehied 
to him for tlie introduction of Ita¬ 
lian music into France. He sent' 
for the celebrated Piccini, whom he 
encouraged and supported against 
a powerful party, at the head of 
whicli was Gluck, who was then 
protected by the queen, Marie An¬ 
toinette. 

Tbe marquis had been ambassa¬ 
dor in London before he went to 
Paris, and some of his sallies are 
still remembered in both coun¬ 
tries. His present Majesty, with 
whom the marquis was rather a fa¬ 
vourite, knowing that he frequently 
abused tbe English climate, asked 
him one fine summer's day whether 
be did not fancy himself at Naples. 
** Ab, sire I” replied he, with much 
quickness, ** tbe moon of the king 
my master is preferable to your 
majesty’s sun/’ We make no com* 
meats on the po/iteneu of this reply. 

He was of a very observing turn, 
gnd exposed vitfa much drollery 
tbe Variouj, and someumes absurd, 


peculiarities of every nation he had 
visited. Speaking one day of tire 
pa^isiun of the English for belting, 
he said very gravely, that lie Imd 
been near falling a victim to it. 
** I was tiding,** continued he, ** on 
the high toad, and my horse being 
startled at something, ran away 
with me. Two Engitshineii, who 
were galloping behind me, directly 
betted a couple of guineas, one 
that 1 should be tliruwu, the other 
that 1 should keep my seat: botia 
were totally regardless of iny cries 
for help, and the horse galloped 
nn till we came near a turnpike. 
The toll-keeper immediately shut 
the gates, and 1 thought myself 
just out of danger: no such thing, 
one of the two who laid the wager, 
called out, * No, no, don't shut 
theml don't shut them! there's a 
wager!* The man immediately 
opened tbe gates, and my horse 
did not stop till he had got a mile 
beyond tbe turnpike.** It ii on- 
necessary to add, that there was not 
a word of truth in tUif story, which 
the marquis, however, related in a 
manner that would Itavt imposed 
open any body. 

D S 
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'riic marquis, when appomicd to : bassador, on your appoiniment; 
llie vice-royalty of Sidily, was fai you are about in occupy of the 
from bciii” pleased ai au appoint- fuitsi plai ns m Kiirope/'—“ Ah, 
ment, hov%cvcT lionoiirahlc, that :sifc'** rcplird he, in a inclducholy 
obliged liMii to quit h'rauco, a conn- ' tone, ** tlie finest place in t^uropo 
try to rt liivh he was niorh ntuclic<). is the place I quit.** The point of 
When ijc u'lnl lo take Ic.ivr of this reply was hu allusion to the 
l.ouis XVI. that monarc h saitl u> ‘ P/ace fVWnwie. 
him/*lcujif^iaiulaic}uu, M. l*Am- 



misc:i:m.ames. 


KXTKAOUDINAHY PETI'J ION OK VISCOUNT D'ENTRE- 


CASTl 

Thk following singular petition 3 
was presented to the Queen of Por¬ 
tugal from the V'iscoant d*£ntrc-1 
eusieaux, lornicrly one of the: 
jufiges of the parliament of Aix in 
ProvcncCf in l*'ranci% who having 
Hed his countf)*, after having mur¬ 
dered his u*ife, escaped by sea to; 
Portugal, where he ivas discovered * 
and apprehended. The KVencIi ’ 
ambassador lornnilly demanded 
that tlic criminal should be given 
up, in order that he might be sent 
back to Krance, to suffer there the j 
punishment due to his crime. Be- 
fore any answxT was given to the 
ambassador, ilte following petition 
was put into tlie queen’s bands:— 

1 had iiota soul formed for the 
commUsioii of crimes; a moment 
of delirium and madness alone 
plunged me into tlie ab^'ss into 
which I have fallen. 1 pretend not, 
however, to be the less criminaU 
or the less deserving of punish¬ 
ment ; but if my crime is too great 
for mercy, at least may I hope lo 
excite some pity in your majesty’s 
breast? Deign tlien,Ogreatqueen! 
(0 listen to the voice of that pity, 
and save me from that shame of 


;aux. 

suffering death in my own coun¬ 
try, by inflicting it on me here. I 
ani too well acquainted with the 
prejudices that exist in France, to 
hope that even after I should have 
paid to justice the forfeit of my 
life, niy memory should escape the 
infamy that attends those who fall 
by the hands of tlie public execu¬ 
tioner. Justice having once re¬ 
ceived her due, no trace of tlie 
crime ought to remain, and preju¬ 
dice should rest saii»fled. May 1 
then hope, great princess, tliatas 1 
call myself for the punishment I 
deserve, and become even a peti¬ 
tioner to obtain it, my soul may be 
freed from ignominy, for which 
nature never formed it, but which 
it has, nevertheless, too nchly de¬ 
served? Were this my prayer 
granted, I should have the conso¬ 
lation, in niy last moments, to think 
that my name would not hereafter 
he remembered with horror; and 
in taking the last farewell of the 
authors of my days, I might say to 
them,* Your son ii still worthy of 
you : be has done away the disho¬ 
nour he has brought upon you *, 
he ba$ made atonement for bis 
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(Time, and is tlius become worthy ^rantin^ the rc(]iiest I cake the li- 
of your vompassiof)!' If ! should herty to rAake; that by dooinm;; 
have the great happiness to excite me to death in your own domi* 
your majesty's ])ity» and in y<iur | iiions, vou may put an end to my 
mercy you should be inclined to| remorse, anJ» at the same time» en* 

grant my petition, you need not | able me to expiate a crime at 

be afraid that your juMice should,! which liunianity ^liudders. If I am 
in the least degree, iniVriigi* the, so unhappy, so criminal, as not to 
laws of nations, hy dooming to dm ; deserve any compassion, 1 will ap« 
in your dominions ilic subject of peal to yonr iusticc: 1 bring bc' 

anotlier cronn, for a crime com* > fore yon a man guilty of the most 

mi tied in his own couiiirv; on the enorimms crime, and call for lus 
contrarvi I flatter myself tliat 1 dcatli. 

shall be able to demonstrate to *Mf yotir ninicstv was engaged 
}*our niajesty, ii»at yonr justice is,' in a war, 1 might perhaps Imvc he* 
in some measnre, bound to put me ' sought umj io allord uic an nppor- 
to death. Though 1 am by birth a l| ttinitv u> some of my blood in 
Frenchman, vet it is not as a * yonr service, before I sliould ex* 
Frcnclimun that 1 am guilty; it is |j pinic by a pnldic piMM.<dMnciu the 
not the French nation alone that 1 |(u(fence*of which I have het n giiiU 
have otfended; it inasaman that I ty, to the end lliai my dc*ith, at 
am a criminal, and all mankind I lea'll, niiglu not he cniircly useless, 
have a right to iiillict upon me the i But as your majesty has the lixp* 
punishment of death. W herever' piness to make your subjects enjoy 
there are men, and laws by which the blessings of profound peace, 
they are governe<l, I am amcnahle ; your justice calls for my life as its 


to punislmicnt for a crime levelled 
against human nature: I carry 
about me a mark that must point 
me out as unworthy of protection. 


due; to that justice I hope I shall 
bc indebted for the recovery of my 
j lost virtue, the security of my ho- 
I noiir, and a deliverance from all my 


and wherever 1 am fciund,there may i paiits. If, on the other hand, your 
my blood he spilt with justice*. i innjr»iy, < onsidering the enormity 
** In this country I Jiavc publicly || of^iy crime, should think that my 
confessed my crime; 1 have made / blond would pollute yonr domi- 


knoNvn the culprit to your niajesty; ] 
1 am at once the accuser, the wit<> | 
ficss, and the criminal. What ‘ 
more is wanting but judgment? 
which 1 beseech your majesty to 
pass upon me. 

1 entertain the greatest hope 
of obtaining a request that will 
enable your majefty to unite jus¬ 
tice and clemency. If the com¬ 
punction of a soul, filled with hor¬ 
ror at its crime, can eacite pity, 
^ott will extend it towards me by 


nions. de^tfiair alone will then be 
my |)ortion. However, in either 
case, even in (he agonies of deatli, 
I shall not cease to offer np my 
most fervent prayers for the pro¬ 
sperity of your majesty’s reigri. 
Whilcsuspended between hopeand 
fear, 1 wait a decision that will fix 
my doom, I am, with the most pro¬ 
found respect, your majesty*! moat 
humble and most obedient servant, 
“BftUNXi d'Eiitdscaiteauz.^ 
SometHi. 
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FAMILIARITY OF 

Ur Cl.AkKE, in hit Trartis, re¬ 
lates a very uuiious circumstance 
in the natural history of the sival- 
low, Willi which he accidentally 
became acquaiutcd at a villaf^e in 
Greece. In tlie course of onr 
fearcli for antiquities,” says hr, 

liap)*>etuii^ to visit the shop of a 
poor barber, we observed, as we 
were speaking lo the owner, in a; 
room wiih a so low pitched ^ 

that our iieads almost tonclied it, 
A swallow enter two or three times 
through H liolc purposely left for 
its admission over the door. With¬ 
out regarding either the number 
or the noise anti motion of so many 
persons in this small room* it con¬ 
tinued its operation of building a 
nest, although within our reach, 
against one of the joists. It was 
impossible not to admire the acti¬ 
vity of ibis little animal; the velo- 


THE SWALLOW. 

rity with which it went and re¬ 
turned; but, above all, the happy 
conl'Hlrnce which It secmetl to en¬ 
joy in its st^nrity from molestation 
or injury. I'he owner of the sliop 
entertained the superstition, wliich 
is common to nil nations tliat are 
visited by this bird, and which is 
alluded to hy Sophocles, roncern- 
iiig the of his little guest, 

deeming hiinselffonininie in being 
thus lionunrod by one of j1poUo^$ 

lie told us that the 
same swallow had annually visited 
him for many years, but that this 
year it came earlier than usual; 
that it paid him handsomely for its 
lodging, its presence being consi¬ 
dered as a most fortunate omen, 
whereby customers were attracted 
to his shop whenever the swallow 
arrived.” 


HISTORY OF SUSAN STRIVEWELL. 

TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

As tny lady is a subscriber 
to your Rfpoxitory, I have an #p- 
poitnniiy of seeing it; and observ¬ 
ing some time ago a rejection made 
by one of your correspondenu— 
** that if servants were to be heard 
in their turn, they miglit also be 
found to have some cause of com¬ 
plaint;” I thought that my history 
would prove the truth of this re- 
Rf ction, and 1 hare taken the liber¬ 
ty to send you some account of it. 

My parents were very poor peo¬ 
ple* who had some difficulty to 
spare the money uecetsary to tend 
me CO a day school; reading aod 


I writing were consequently the sum 
of iny acquirements. My mother, 
who was very notable and indus¬ 
trious, took care to qualify me for 
service, but 1 had the misfortune 
to lose her before 1 attained my 
sixteenth year; and my father sur¬ 
vived her only a few months. This 
severe loss rendered me for some 
weeks incapable of doing any thing; 
but an aunt to whose house I went 
on the death of my parents, soon 
reminded me of the oecessity there 
was for my getting my bread, and 
a^ si>e lu;d a cousin settled in Lon^ 
don, she gave me a letter to b«r; 
paid tbe e^penie pf my j^urpey 
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to teem out of the money produced 
by the sale of my parents’ few ef¬ 
fects, and I set out from home, 
with many charges to be a good 
girl, and many wishea for my suc¬ 
cess in getting a situation. 

I wished if 1 could to get a place 
as lady’s maid, but my cousin told 
me, she feared niy being a country 
girl might be an obstacle, and ad¬ 
vised me to go after a situation as 
housemaid^ and finding there was 
one wanted at Mrs. Higid’s, 1 went 
to ofi'er myself. Mrs. Rigid, who 
was an old luilv, put on her spec¬ 
tacles and surveyed me for some 
time without speaking; at last she 
asked me if 1 was not ashamed of 
niyseff to come after a housemaid’s 
place dressed in sneh a ridiculous 
manner (my dress I sliould tell you, 
sir, was a hluck siulF gown, a black 
silk Imndkcrcluef <in tny neck, and 
a straw bonnet with black rilibons). 
** When 1 heard you was a country 
girl,” pursued Mrs. Rigid, “I was 
in hopes of seeing a decent com¬ 
fortable person, dressed as servants 
were in my young days, hut instead 
of that you are as fine as any 
l^omion madam of them all.1 
will dress in whatever manner yon 
please, ma’am,” replied I, ‘*if you 
will have the goodness to take me 
into your service.”—Not I, in¬ 
deed !” cried she; ** there arc places 
that may suit you, but 1 am sure 
mine is not one of them.” I at¬ 
tempted to reply, but she angrily 
ordered me to get about tny busi¬ 
ness, and I returned to my cousio 
very much dgected. She desired 
tnc not to make myself uheasy, for 
she was pretty sure I should not 
meet with unothev lady who would 
find fauh with my dress; and ts 
*therewas a cbildreo^ maid iraMerf 


at Doctor Doublefee’s, I went after 
the situation icnmediately. 

1 was siiewn into an elegant 
apartment, where Mrs. Doublefee 
sat reading; she turned round on 
I Diy entrance, and surveying nie 
1 with a look of contempt, Pray, 
young svoman,” cried she, ‘‘what 
I do you want?” 1 stammered out, 
that I came to otfer myself us chil¬ 
dren’s maid. “Then you have a 
great deal of assurance,” said she; 
“do you suppose I should sufier 
my children to be waited upon by 
such a vulgar-looking, ill'dressed 
creature us you? VVliy I should he 
ashumod’to sec my scullion in sucli 
clothes; a rusty old stuff gown, 
and a nasty coarse straw bonnet!” 

I —“They are ray best at present, 

I madam,” replied I, “butl will buy 
I others, if you wish it.”—“ What, I 
; suppose you think then, that if you 
I had one decent suit of clothes, that 
would be sufficient for a place like 
mine! 1 never saw so much brass 
in my life. Go, you had better of¬ 
fer your services at a public-house; 
'tts the only place you are fit for.” 
j I was too much dismayed to attempt 
any further excuse, and I returned 
almost in despair. 

One would suppose I had beUYt 
asking charity instead of a service, 
from the difficulty 1 had in getting 
a place. Some ladies thought me 
i too young; others were afraid I was 
not smart enough; some told me 
they were dec^niioed never to take 
country girls, because they bad 
had several, who ell turned'out ve¬ 
ry bad : ottren prefisfved tMMfy 
girls, b6t tberr th^ must bave'lfved 
two or tbfee yean m service In 
die country. At Hit, srben *1 #as 
beginniftg ttrdefpbir, i beard of a 
tituattoaaeottemkot on twoybotfg 
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ladies, listers, and although the 
place Mas said to be a very hard 
one, 1 went after it directly. As 
soon as I entered the room where 
they were sitting;, the youngest said 
to her sister, “Why, Lord! Har¬ 
riet, this girl's a mere country 
dowdy, and 1 am certain she is good 
for noihtng.’*—“ How do you know 
wimt she is good forf“ replied Miss 
Harriet. “ Come liere, child, and 
lot me speak to you.*’ She then 
began to inquire what I could do; 
but 1 was so frightened at what her 
sister had said, tliat I gave a very 
poor account of myself: neverthe« 
less, she hired me, more 1 believe 
out of opposition to hersisUT, than 
from any other motive. 

1 went home the following day 
quite elated to think iliat I hud got 
a place At last; and as I knew that 
1 really could do every thing that 
Miss Harriet required of me, I was 
resolved to convince her sister, that 


Harriet was displeased with me, be* 
cause she tliought I paid more at* 
teiition to her sister than to herself. 
“It was always the way,” she said, 
“that she was imposed upon by 
servants; these creatures knew the 
easiness of her temper, and tliey 
look advantage of it* but she was 
dctcriiiined to be no longer a cy* 
pher, but to have proper utiention 
paid to her orders.’’ It was in vain 
for me to say, that I wished to do 
every thing in my power to please 
iicr, she constantly declared I did 
nut lukc the Icust pains to do it; 
and at the end of six months she 
discharged nn*, because, she said, 
I added insolence to ingratitude, 
in decluring it was not my fault if 
[ ditt not give sativfiiction. 

As my place liud been truly nn* 
comfortublet I whs not very sorry 
to lose it; but 1 resolved, that, in 
taking unother, 1 would ho careful 
to bavehut onomisiress. In a few 


the country dowdy nas fit for some* 
thing. But before 1 had been a 
week in niy place, 1 saw clearly 
that it would be impossible for me 
ever to give saiisfuction to my two 
fiiistresses, for wlicnever the one 
gave me any tiling to do, the other 
was Mire to set me about something 
else. 1 had agreed to wait upon 
them both, to wash all their small 
Pnen, and do what needle-work I 
could at my leisure. Mias Sophia, 
the youngest, having taken a dis¬ 
like to me, com plained continually 
that every thing 1 did for her was 
wrong: if 1 dressed her, the had 
not patience with my awkwardness; 
whatever pains I look in getting 
up her mualini, she never found 
them fit to be worn, and she pro¬ 
tested 1 did not do one quarter of 
the needle-work she wanted. Miss 


, djiys I was engaged as maid to Mrs. 

I Tempest, w ho lq)d me when she 
iiircd me, that I should find her a 
good mistress, if 1 deserved it, but 
I must nut mind being scolded now 
and then, for she was rather pas¬ 
sionate. As 1 had been S(‘oUled 
continually for six months before, 
I thought 1 should be very well off 
in being scolded only now and then, 
and 1 went home in very good spi¬ 
rits. For a whole week uiy mis¬ 
tress behaved so kindly to me, that 
I thought myself the luckiest crea¬ 
ture in the world; but one day 
having the misfortune to break a 
smelling-bottle, k put her into such 
a passion, that ibe snatched up a 
heavy china water-jug, and threw 
it at me. Luckily it missed me, 
but I was so terri6ed, that although 
she condescended to say she was 
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sorry for it, 1 quitted her the next end cbe door, tnd exempted to 
day. ) cetchmein liistrmt. IrepuUcdhira 

Mrs. Thrifty, ruy oext lady, very aogrily, •r>d At this moment 
made some diliiculty of engagini^ my mistresi came out of her bed* 
me, because 1 u^ishcd to sttpuUte , chamber, whichcoininnnicAted with 
for leave to go to church, and some* thedretsing-room. My master vu* 
times to sec my cousin: with re* ' nithed in a moment,and she began, 
spect to the first, however, she said | with passion, to sbuse me in the 
she would spare me when it suited most violent terms: 1 was a vile 
her convenietice (which 1 mustob- : diMembling huuy, an artfulhjrpo* 
serve was only once during nine [ crite; this was mj sanctity,forsooth, 
months that I lived with her); but to inveigle a married man! but she 
as to the latter, she neither allowed never knew any pretenders to re* 
her servants to go out, nor lo have ! ligion but what were wicked in 
any followers. This Iady^ who was tlieir hearu. However, she had 
rather in years, and had no family, heard all that passed, and siiewonld 
was very notable, and as she fre* ! take care that 1 sliould not gain 
quently said, tliat idleness waa the i admission into another family, to 
mother of mischief, she took care I disturb the peace of it, as I hod 
to keep every body about her em.> done her*#. you heard what 
ployed. Finding that] was a good passed, madam,cried I, ^*you 
needle-woman, she gave me plenty must know that I am not in fault, 
of work, and from six in the morn- and that the blame is entirely my 
ing till eleven or sometimes twelve master*i.'* At these words her 
at night, I laboured wulmut inter- passion rose beyond all hounds. 
itJiSbioii. However, os my mistress Was there ever such intoleifcc!*' 
wasnot ill teiDpiycd,aod soineiimes cried she, dare to blame }Our 
encouraged me by aayiogl did more master! as if all men will not take 
needle-work titan any other ser- liberties with such forward, vile 
vant she hid bad, I bore the hard- creatures as you are." She ran on 
ships of my place very well. io this manner till she was out of 

One day while 1 was sitting at breath, and then throwing me my 
work in my lady*a dreasiug'ropiD, wages, tlie desired I would take 
my master entered, and asked where I my rags, and get out of her house 
she was. I told him, I believed in directly* 

the drawlng*rooai, and inquired I wentioimediately toMrs.Telh* 
whether 1 should let her know that pest, who had tlie goodneas, on 
he wanted her. cried he, hearing tny story, to say site would 

**aiy business is wUli you; *tia a getmeasit^ioo; whicb.ibe4Fery 
shame that so 6ne a girl aa you soon did, wmi a wMow Udy, who 
are, should be labouring io tins told a>e when she engaged e»e^ that 
maooer from looming till oightJ waoifil little peieowal atttNid- 

Ihavogj^n io myjtoad.iof^dv LOttlc^ aod.diil oot eo<taite* iiiartio 
you more ooaaftgtabliii" 1 remedy I 1 wiahoA to kavo* a 

that i was a« anil off as t wiohad l4rwat|i. pevaho mb%.i^ 0 oU ao 

to bf, and I tutfooddireatlyjoleoak I b»oie h ot p o>,^^<lt^ wbegt ebo 
tbe 'rpom. Be.got licfjgijyh twcilddap)^ Ml a> g e tl |iigk»iito»* 

#w. //. No. r//, £ 
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eJ in the family. Tbi$ last part of Thoroughly diisattiAed with my 
my ofBcei howerer, was a lineeure^ siiDation, i now began to inquire 
for she took care to keep her tiotise for another* Mias Mean well a'ants 
in such tt manner that we should a serrant,” said one of ourtradei« 
have nothing to waste. Site mode people to fne« *‘biit 1 don’t think 
it her business to know tlie very | yoo wooid like the places slieisan 
lowest prices of all sorts ot provi* ' old reaid, keeps very little coaipa* 
fion8> and as she bought every thing . ny, and I fancy is either poor or 
for ready money, she always took ^ dtingy.” Kotwitbitanding thisun* 
care before I went to market) to promising aeconot, I sraited on 
tell me what eacli article was to | Miss Meanweli, who engaged mo 
cost; and as 1 did not dare to ex* ' dinactly. It is now more than ten 


ceed the price she wemioued, I 
was in general obliged to buy the 
worst of every thing, and my mts* 
tress was in consequence always 
dissatiafied with me. Sbe never 
saw such bad provisions, she said, 
in her life; it was impossible for 
her to eat such trash, it wot only 
fit for dogs. If 1 told her It was 
because 1 was fixed to a price, she 
insisted upon it, that I might have 
purchased the best meat, &c. for 
the same money: but sbe supposed 
I was too fine a lady to try to get 
bargains; I did not care how dear 
1 bought every thing, because tiiey 
cost me nothing; and sometimes 
she hat asked me, whether I was 
quite sure that I really gave that 
pri ce for the article. As 1 had been 
brought up in the atriemt prmci- 
pics of honesty, I was much *mor«- 
tified at these speeches, and one 
day I could not help saying, that 
if she suspected me, she did wrong 
to suffer me to lay oot bernofrey. 
This speech produce^ such re¬ 
proaches for my pertness, thtt I 
burst out «-erying. My nHttmrs 
ordered me to quit tbe room, tfid 
not make myself so ridiculous; the 
had said ootbmg tbit biigbt to buft 
my /etiihgs, tf I was iwnortni, and, 
she had no notibn of kvmhss srfh 
feeling sensibility. 


years, sir, and I have lived with 
her ever since, mad shall, I hope, 
continue to do so till my death or 
hera. I have not what most ser¬ 
vants would call a good place, for 
my wages are small, and at my 
mi 8 trass dresses in tbe plainest man¬ 
ner, I have few perquisites; but 
she always treats me kindly: if 
through mistake or inattention, her 
orders are not properly executed, 
she reproves mo, bat without seve¬ 
rity. She told me when the en¬ 
gaged mo, tiMit as she kept only 
two servants, 1 shDold have some 
tbings to do which perhaps I had 
not boeft accustomed so, and she 
never sefTaed her aarvants to say, 
** It is not my place,^ or, was 
not hired to do that:** but as she 
is very regular and methodicei, I 
soon learwed tlie duties of my sta¬ 
tion, and it liappened somaticnes 
that t did mote than was expected 
from whenever that was the 
cme, 1 was sure to baoommended, 
and to fecaive some iitde rewanl, 
not rnono)^ but aome trifle tlret 
wooM be tttsM so me, or perhaps 
abook cakutawMlfor sarvmiti. My 
uMitteat wHewa 100*^0 go vogtriariy 
lb dben b, aiHl ooirwed then I te 
lawve given mb, towsk t&y eoesili 
19 ebttb end aee me, or afifto 1 go 
to 'see 'bar. SoM lAer 1 web't b3| 
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Uvf with Miu Metnwell, I %w who» if they were treated as I am, 
taken dangtroatly ill, aod the bad caold be wholly inaenaibie of the 
heraelf the goodneta noc only to ij bwidtieaashewn to them; boilcan* 
see that there wee proper care uken not help thinking tliat we are like 
of me, but even a» paaa aa hour or cbildreO'p^icetaiveinduJgoQce, or 
two at a time in my room. Slie too great aercrtty, is equiily pre« 
(hiIlka I hare abewn my gratitude judicial to uti aad there are few 
by refuting to leave her to live with CDiatreaaei wbO| like Miaa Mean- 
Mra. Flareit, whoae woman has the well, cake care to avoid the one and 
moat eaay and lucrative place in the other* 

town; but I would not cliacge to In the hope that you will pardon 
serve a princeaa; and 1 believe, atr, | my boldneaa in troubling you with 
that, diacontented and fond of thia longletteri Iremain^ atr» your 
changing as aervanta in general very humble servant, < 
are accused of being, tliarearefew STAtvawELU 

THE UNKNOWN BENEFACTOR. 

Some years state a benevolent t who am donh know.'*— 

old man was walking out towards I ** Then you abould have aaked."^ 
the Spiegeiberg, near Halberiudt. that case 1 abould not have 

He met by tlie way a girl about been oliedient. My father pu- 
teveti years of age* Fatlier^' uiabca disobedience with the third 
said the child/* be pleased to give rod.’*—“ The third! how many 
me a halfpenny!’*—** A halfpenny! tods baa l>e thenl”—** He baa one 
what would you do with a halfpeD* for every class of faults,”—** Go 
i^y Buy a bit of bread whh end fetch your father, and I,” 
it:*—** A bit of bread! what, are seating bimaelf upon a piece of 
you to very hungry ^”—**1 have timber uear the pepper^ailL, «iU 
had nothing to eat since the day 9 weit beteisU he comes*” 
before yesterday.”— <* Sorely that | *^Tbe girl ran, and soon returned 
must be a fib s your red chubby I «Ms ter father, a handsome mau 
cheeks tell a differett story,”— I tDM^^imeef lifis*. *Mftlkatyour 
** Indeed k is no fib; my fstber FehiliifJ^** What it jfW ptotjve 
once beat me till I was half dead 8 te She asked m 

on account of oae.”*^< Wbab i# 8 to gtesteoMnplbmgi pnd begging 
yourfatiter?”—*<Abwttoo-iDite*t»|ia.9fg4ikj^^ levea 

—** His nameP-,.^ 

^* Wlieredoeate Ueej ^>—m jp ifag | mail-in jo^ppt 

High-iiveet.”—€o-4nd tel bte i w for 

to have the geoteesa^te eeosa Am,a 

me*” 

Ttegiri-eeiteiJmdteoUiMMkldft 

cteefi'tec teek,. 

goeaecap,” ted he^ « te wtegl tete op tedte H W 

would you tte yedivfciter AeloteT^ te te M M m teteB- 
cafntr^*^To yeu, mtH )»telNifa %iMC^ 

£ g 
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gary.'*-^‘‘II is a piiy: as you seem 
to iindersiand so welt liovv to bring 
up eliiidren, suppose you were to 
turn schoolmaster?**—School¬ 
master ! why, I cannot read ; I w*a» 
kept from my youth to work, and 
never learned anything but button- 
umking. God have mercy upon 
me, will) adear wife and seven cluU { 
dren!^'—Have you not repre¬ 
sented your case to the ariscKsor, 
und applied to him for relief?'*— 


some monry ioto the hand of the 
girl who had occasioned this visit; 
** but make haste backhand be sure 
j not to tell any body, that an old 
I man is at your father's.'* The girl 
^ ran as fast as she could; and the 
' father was overjoyed that, for one 
' duy at least, he had wherewith to 
, satisfy his famishing wife and chiU 
, dren. Oh, sir,** said he to the 
stranger, you are an angel of 
I God !'* The child returned witli 


** I Cannot creep and criugc. We !. the bread, of which the liungry (a- 
have already parted with all we |j rally partook. Tlie old man eu- 


had; my wife has stripped iierselflered into coiiversatiun with the 
of evvry thing, from Iicr Jewels to [\ motlier and children. He took a 


»* 


her shift. It is a fortnight since | puriicular fancy to one of the boys 
wc purled with our last fartliing, j named Charles. Come wiili enc, 
and arc now living upon bread and 
wBier."—‘‘ Is all this truer"— 

** You may believe"’ me; it is but 
too true.*’—Father,*' cried the 
child, ** it is not true; we hare not 
a morsel nf bread." 

The old mail hastily rose. 

Come!" said he, and went with 
them 10 the town. Ue saw the^pa- 
rents shed tears ot^ their seven 
starvingchildreii; he found all ithat 
h;Kl been told him UlMUy .tro% 
and felt for the siiuation*o 
poor man who could nei 
nor write. He entered 
versation wMt him m 
bringing Up liis cbiUrsu^ 
deliglited with t 
his notions. 1 ItaM^ 
nsefol," said be, ” to 
cular rod for every - 
that the cbildreo migWt^pb <o dis¬ 
tinguish between tfiecuf ^d ^usrd 
a ga I n s t ebch i II di vi d utl ly rT I ley |sil ( 
not tell lies, for with tlierod 
propriated to laying, I liave aociie- 
tomed theqe;to spi'uk tbe troihv 

** Ther^^'^itilik buy 

bread/* said tbe stranger, putting 




said he to the boy; *^}our fatlier 
wilt give you leave." Hie stranger 
r walketl away; the boy followed; 
^and father, mother, brothers, and 
sisters, looked after them nil tluy 
were out of sight. The old n\m 
returned to the pepper-mill, with- 
'lout speaking to the boy hy the 
way, and sealing himself again 
upon tl>e timber, wrote witli his 
pencil upon a piece of paper, 
wiiich he gave lo liis young cum- 
^Siuon, anyiiig, Carry it to your 
father.*' The boy ran with all 
posable speed, and obeyed his di- 
reettooi THte father, ashamed that 
•he CQuId not read wlrat was written 
n. tUer paper, carried it to a 
'neighbour^ a baker, to learn tlie 
purport of it. The words were 
^ese:—Until such buttons as 
are made by the button-makers 
cuoie mto fashion again, Lindner, 
the bi^o-maker, shall receive 
JuffrigMchtB (uspence) per day,'* 
loct.no tine to run after 
tbf • strAugcr, for the purpose of 
ecpr«spi#g. his gratitude; but he 
coiil^^idier see nor hear any 
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thing of his heneftctor Four days 
afterwards he receiredi hy coach, 
d06 four*groiclten pieces^ and the i 
lo I lowing year, on the tame day, 
the like sum. It has now been rv«, 
gularly transmiued for seven sue*' 
C€ 2 >sjve years. Metal buttons are 
still in fathiou; the old man is not 
discovered; and as he has so welt 
contrived to remain concealed, and 
consequently wishes to be so, 1 
would carncbtly entreat our collect 
lora of anecdotes, who take such 


pains to spy out and trumpet abroad 
every good action, to gne thegi^ 
selves no concern about this old 
man. They would doubtless only 
spoil Ins plea^iurc, fue th^ have 
already seen that he has no wish to 
he called an angel of God. 

This story is related by tbe Ger¬ 
man pqet Gletm, and, to hit hn- 
nour,we are enabled io add, that he 
was himself |be old man who figures 
ID it^a fact that washout knowoiill 
after lijs death. 


pmtf3^the new custom-house. 

them, at the period of the Ucitora- 
tioii, about iJD^QO/. Nearly. The 
average nett customs paid mto the 
Exchequer ill the last years of 
William III was 417,186/,I during 


So early as tlie year Q79 the 
kingT cuvtoini urre'pricicipslly 
collected at Udlmgsgatc, and tlien 
to no consul^rahle amouotf as 
in the hflf^yearT customs for 


foreign merchandise io the cUyAtj' ^ Anne 1,267,8:311/.; the 

London came only to 75/. Qi. lAc/.*^ first of George I. t,588,162/.; of 


In the year 1986 a cuitorn-hqMe 
was built by John CHurcbnlBii jbn 
the sue of the late ediflcf^/bough 
at tlut time, and long after, the 
customt were coliecjted in differ 
parts of the city. Atdpi 1550 
loss to the rerenua 
cd, an act was pais;;^^^ 
persons to land their goiSs 
places as werev 
Lomiiiissioners of'rcvfqi^^ ai 
new Cusiom-House ^ 

In 1590, towards the el6se 
reign of Eli^b^b^ tbt 
amounted to 50,0^/.: at 
had been 
Smith at 
wards at 43^000/ 

50,000/. 

Io 1641, 

^ieg of the e 
country, the 
500,000/. a year ^ 
which it wai lorok 


Sir 


li 


•Ceorfo 11. 1,021,781/ ; the first 
year of George III. 1,969,964/.; in 
2,715,200/.; and ill foUt'year*, 
180*2 to 1805, both inclusive, 
'Sl average value of 
^49,010/. Tlwreal 
■f of foreti^ 
>nuXcture* eVjioTteJ 
frodi 16U2 (0 IS05, ^ 
i/. ip (be year 1784, 
iMrc^ants* ser* 
Ig to'OTeat Beitaiii 
'QlAf not ioclqding 
y^M|,000 tons, navi* 
^^tt'aetmen. In 1805 
“ b.t,MP 7000 tons, 
,6M4^men; and 
\t the exports of 
which were 
' V. bad in ISOiT 
4iMML666/. Yliepro-. 
!duce«f MI 64 in 1784 

1806 
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The Custom-Houie erected at genuine taste with which (he soutli 
ihe commencement of Quern Eli- IVoni in partieiiUr is designed, is 
sabeth's reign having been de- inghly honoursltle tu the abilities 
stroyed by the great conHagration * of Mr. Laiug, the architect: but, 
in 1660, another fabric rose in its unfortunately, the situation is not 
place, at an expense of 16 « 000 /. favourable to a display or to an in- 
This structure was also burned , spection of its merits; for the gran- 
down on the IStli January, 1715, deuroftheoutlinecannotbesuHi- 
logether with 1'20housesinTItames-I cienilyseen, owing to Uiecotnpa- 
street; on which occasion Bfty per- ^ rativeiy confined terrace oi quay in 
sonspcristied in ihefiafiics. Itwasj front of it, to the crowd of sliiji- 
Again rebuilt in a substantial man-; ping that of necessity intervenes 
tier of brick and stone, and upon a ' l>etw*een thisnnd theopposite shore, 
noble scale, the whole edifice being ; from which it could best be view- 
189 feel in length; but tliis, like its ' ed; while this sliore affords no fnr- 
predecessors, was destined to be- , tlur tcoipiation, neve it otherwise, 
come a prey to the flames, by * to induce the visit of the arc bitec- 
whicli it was totally consumed ou j lural amateur. The front is of 
the i2th of February, 1814. I Portland stone, and couMsts of an 

Prior to this event, the Custom- 'j Ionic snpcrilructure, sup]sorted by 
House was found to be iuadequaio , a basement, and finished by an at- 
to the vast increase of conimerciul tic. The centre of the building 
)>usincs*i; and astlie tenu of hs in- i contains the great room, wliicli is 
vestment iu trustees for the crown, lighted by nine large arcl.vd win- 
at a rent of 1060/. per aniinni, uas dows; the cent ml cntr«mcc beneath 
about to expire, the government,' is by fliglits of steps on cacli '>ije; 
ut the suggestion of the Board of' and a projecting portion of the 
Customs, nbandoned the idea of basement austaiiH recnm .cnt fi- 
making additions to the old build-. gurei of Ocean and (*onmierce. 
ing, and directed a new Custom- The attic of the centre is decorat- 
House to be erected on a piece of ed by a fine bas-rclicf 2 *j 0 feet 
ground adjoining to ibe former, | long, with figures 5 feel 6 inches 
between it and Billingsgate. Tlus ^ high, representing our ernmierrial 
ground bad become, in great part,' alliances, and executed by Mr. 
vacant by a fire iu May, 1808, and Bubb. Above this is a (iroup of 
for this purpose an ac( of parlia- figures represeuting InUuMry and 
meot was passed in 18i2: accord- Ingenuity, supporting a dial, 
iugly plans were prepared for a The wings, if they m;.y so he 
building on a magnificent scale, j called, being synitnetric.\l com- 
and of a very classic design, the I parUnents of the front, to which all 
first stone of which was Igid, with : the above forms a centre, cuntuins 
the usual ceremonies, at south- each a centre of insulated coiuaius 
east corner of tbe proposed build- of the Ionic order; and in ushcigl \4 
ing, on the 25th of Octolier, 1813. ’ ao additional story* is intvnduced, 
This buildiqg is great in Us fea- ' witliout ii^ury to tlie coniinuny of 
lures pf design, and substantial in , the lines of ihe cornices and iin- 
the dimensions of iu parts, and tbe posts, which are here esscntialTea'* 
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tures of tlie composition: ^nd pccted, from iu crowded situation, 
great care has been taken to guard ; yet its etfect from the entrance of 
against a recurrence of those de- j* the metropolis over London bridge 
structire accidents, which have gi- 1 , is eery striking; and foreigners, 
ven so many awl'ul warnings to the I who visit the port of London, on 
coniiiiissioncrs. \ viewing it, must speak with respect 

Tliough all the desired results of ' of our architectural talent, and of 
so fine a building towards esta- • tlie magnificence of this national 
blishing the architectural reputa- ! edifice, 
lion of tbecountry, cannot be ex- ji 

I'HE FFMALR TA'n'LLU. 

No. VII. 

Ft'lir^ft irr, r| anpUus 

U»o9 iriupU irwcl ner ipjMi 

|>i« ukot qnn 

Suprvaa rihs*> »ol«^ iiBor dfT.^^floa. Iia i Oil. IS. 

11iii4 lb«y in pu>f Sfl glilt 

Ulinui lure wiib l>oaSh Hoiiet; 
t«nt>roki’n t»y €on|i1SiiiU nf »U.U, 

E'eii (0 ibeUtvtt hosn of lile< 

HavinO received Cornelia’s per- i (wriing any notion ihatmay have 
mission to make such use of the | attJideney to diminishtituntfiiience 
coniniiiniculious I mentioned iiuny of the first of dutu^s, itiai which 
last iui|HT, as mny suit my purpose, we one la our parents, I am con- 
i proceed to give an extract, which | viiiced, the more tlie mind is cdU 
wilt, 1 flatter myself, he considered tiroted and improved, the more 
as containing very useful instruc- suscepublc it will become of all its 
tions to such of niy female readers | obligations, and especially of this 
ns mny be in thesiinauoR to which [most sacred of them. A child is 
they App(ur very forcibly to apply. | certainly most undutiful, wlien she 
TO TU£ VhMAi.R TA1 i LKH. rashly and precipitately forms a 
Af/7i/<7W, connection witli any one of the 

InnutncTable are the evils other sex which has not rere^'cd 
which result from tltai w*ant of for^ ! the sanction of p.tTcntnl approbn- 
titude and strength of mind, which jtion; and it may he inspected, 
tlie generality of the female ses [ without any prejudging severity, 
appear more disposed to enervate [ that she who has failed in iirr duty 
and destroy, than to dierish and I as a daughter, may not prove nU 
cultivate. A rational being ought together amiable in tlie discharge 
surely lo he capable of thinking, ; of lierduties as a wife. Ilomantic 
judging, Slid acting for herself: ' ideas, and the absence of due re¬ 
sile ouglii to understand tlie full | flection which they generally -pro- 
fetic and c tree reference of tier de- | deee^ are as apt to intticad the 
ties; and krmwing them, to prefer j young, as too greaten attention to 
10 every other considemton, tbe mterest n to govern tlie eld. 
dictates of reason and tlie aoggos* | After veprtseftring ’the oriaery 
tions of couuciefiee. F^rfrottfup*fl end, it mey wtaly 'be added, the 
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wickedness of a joun^ woman ac-: botidsfor IasiVV itb 
cotopunying a man to tlie alur tvUo [UiKsic^ thongb ilie cUanus oi' tlic 
docs 1)01 push( S 5 her aifcctioiis, that / person may fade.*) tl^ou^h sickness 
I may not add to the illusions of* and a^c enuy <UiiiHUsh ui»<l in tunc 
senlinient, it liccmnes nie to oh -1 desiroy tlic exu^viors of lo>cliness 
serve the folly of a roinaiitic at-l! and grace, alVcciion will coiuiiuic 
tachment winch trjo many misses .! warm and faitliful, till tlx; iu nrt that 


proft ss io feed for tlieir future hus- 
Ituiuis. Kstceni, foniidcd on the 


feels it beats no INniianiic, 

novel-read in*; young women may, 


knowledge of a nian*s clniracter ^ unfuriniiatcly fur themselves, iliink 
and cinalifjcntions, and gratitude jj otherwise; but the truth is, and a 
for his decided preference, wdlbci woful experience may bring it 


sndicient to ensure hajipiness, us !! home to their conviction when it is 
such principles s^ill promote the too late, tlmt tlie man who makes 


perfonnunec of every r€<)uisite du- j 
ty will) alacrity and pleasure. Such 
u rational allectiun must ever be 


a sacridee of duty and pnidcnec^ 
and cuuset^ncnlly reason, to whut 
he terms a liolentand irrcnistibie 


nii>rc consistent^ because it will be j attachment, gives but a transient 


more permanent, than a violent \ 
passion, whicli, while it promises 
so lunch dcliglkt, afTurJs so little, 
or, at must, so short a coiuinnuncc 
of it. At the Kuiue tinu;, to stdVer ; 
pecuniary advaniagcs to daxzic i 
witli their falUriuns glare*, is to no- | 
laic every grncrons feeling of the 


promise of that solid and perma¬ 
nent regard, nitliutit which lly- 
incn*K turcti emits hut a ghiring 
light to decorate a ceremony, uml 
then is extinguished. 

Iliit to come to the more parti¬ 
cular object of this paper, aiirl 
wlnrh tlic narrative that hdlows is 


heart; (or what motive can hr so! intended to illustrate. It is among 


tho ticarcst and dearest interests 
of fcinule life, to cultivate right 
notions as to the pruponiunate si- 
tnattnns of those who accompany 
eacii other to the altar. Unequal 
matches schloin arc found to an¬ 
swer, iji point of happiness, to the 
expectations wldeh a sordid inter¬ 
est holds forth as the probalile re • 
suit of tliein; fur it is too oftett 
found, in examining the result of 
day playing to the world, and too ',\ marriages where beauty, personal 

^ « rl i» 


base and so abpTt, ns snenbee > 
the pnrcHl of (mi nlVcctions, and ‘ 
to yield up the most delicious pru- 
spcci of life and liappincss, to the 
iV'tnoii of weaUli ^ 

h!xt(rmil cirrnms(.inresaisuliave • 
tin ir alliTrenients; the charms ofj 
wil and tlic fa'^cination of manners, I 
wiU sometimes turn the attention I 
from more solid tpialities: tbU de- ’ 
cepiion is a gnjiic which is every!! 


often Miccteds; but they who trust 
to their imagination, instead of their 
reason, will never fail to be losers 
in it. Good sense and right prin¬ 
ciples in a husband will form the 
best security of the real happiness 
ofniatrimonial life. Virtue, piety, 
and benevolence, are the firmest 


accgnipli*d)ments, and tiie extrava¬ 
gant passion of the lover, have 
produced such an union as is hero 
understood, that the want of du- 
incitic union is not compensated 
by the luxuries of fortune and the 
splendour of station. The follow¬ 
ing story, that is pnbappily found- 



Till: 1 i.:uix rvni.iri 


:U 


ed in Wxvl, X\y\\ rxeuijjhfu-s 

liic u roii'liccInoNs wUiru oltcn tc 
vuitslriiiiiin.iM tsnniuairi;iiu<Tiinn». 
I’or.iicd svitlicail a dutt *•* 

prccniiNhU rair aUdiUoa la ijni- 
posiKauiu* av T'im41:11% 

wiiinait i{m' |arMi»J‘ 

lu\. nr t]u‘ prai*.d‘..iiiy, of 

tii iii;* ^ii'talcd to ilic coi* 4 >iii \ 111 a 
I'utl at tin* * lOiic luiic' 


5 ancc '\iil» I'cr failuM*. 'i'UU hrongfit 
" tiiO^o fiit ntllv i'n«iuniMoc:Uion«, 
111'.'IK nil ^a warm an atiacli- 
' ti.vni on l.is yari, tliai lie made (ho 
(aiiier ol tiie niniahlo f'atudinc the 
inn^t loiiniirahio pnipo^nli for his 
ilaiii;!;h*t; )jii» thai disiiucrrsicdunti 
rr*|Hniahlo i^.'iiilcinaii, «ho ills- 
dahind 10 tal^c adtaiit of i\liat 
lie conccivi'd to he tliy more iiif.v* 


iVilin;; i'mi tlioso niKApm UMl lu>« ' liiaiion of an unfctlcoMii*' pnssion, 
notjr^.idd ivofio;; lu Uicsolnl Inip* :! lophed in terms v«liu*h loft Milward 
|nncs»of iifc-^ilmt, ill llu* lan^iia^o ; without llie most disiAnt hope of 
m( our '^nsix poet, she may be no jobuinitv^ his oonscnt. If you 
<cinou'ss in her hearr/' j were at iiluTiy lu (li>poso of your- 

(\irnliiie —-- possef^sed (lie ’self," liesimh I migltl aocode to 

advantaj^es that are ilerived from I M>iir uislics; hot you imvo u fatlier> 
^reat beauty ;um 1 holid iiiiilerstuiKi* 1 whose coiiM*ni is as necessary to 
llrr jiarenls, lliuii^ik in a si> ; siicli nn iiiiifnt as mine; ari<l yan 
tiraiicm of hfc tinii ilid not arise j must he sensible that In^vlll iievt r 
tiinnh above mi*du>crily, were v'lr* be brimj^ht tu eon>cnt to sncli an 
tnous and noble-minded; aiid»' nneqiiul allinncCi and so opposite 
jiersmiiled thaCaeeoinjdismenrsand to all ibe plans be has formed for 
a eiilrivuled mind were preferable 1 your fniwrc e»*tablislifnrnt.” This 
to whatever incru fortniic ran ollVr, i rcdusal ovcrwlitdtned the yoiiii^ 
they made the ntmoNi sacriliccs ^ iioblemun uilb j^ricf and disap- 
tiicir property would allow for their > poiiument. Jt liappcned, however, 
dan^liier.; edneation. They, bow- (bat the dcatli of his father, very 
( ter, were aiiiplv answered by her ' shorily tifter, allowed Inrn the h* 
ac(}uirements, which decorntrn^ as | berty of opt iily avowing Ins choice, 
they did the charms of her pewm, and ^e^ilrcl all fn^ formor liofirs. 
sin; attracted general admiration; j lie nrrortliii;4lv rrneMt'd lii?* appJi* 
wlule the superior sweetness of her leaiion, and the failicr rt ferrrd the 
ciiaracter, and the predundnntiTi|yproposal to the will of his dan^h* 
^oodncNS of her heart, sectired to ' ter; uml wlicn it «as made to her, 
lirr the warmest re|»ard of all who | she replied to ilie f4jllowini< elfect r 
had tlic opportunity of becoming —“ Your U'v^U r.mlc, iny lord, voor 
a(*qtminted with them, ! great poi^sosmns and hi knowloged 

Kdnard (for hy that name 1 rniist '■ merit, give 3*011 u ( bum to the most 
lie contented to dislinguish him] { brilliant alliance; and, as 1 under¬ 
way the only* son of a ricli and noble stand your family has never heeri 
family, and liaviiig by chance seen sullied by what yonr friemds, and 
the young lady already described, {most prirhahly the world at large, 
was so much struck by tlie cbarins I would tliink n degrading coniiec- 
of her person, as to make those tion, would not a marriage with tne 
inquiries concerning her, which be coiiMcIrred as a dnrogation of 
Induced Ikim to form an acqu^iob youriiamo? It, indeed, the virtues 
I'o/. II. No. yi/. V 
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of iT>y parents could compensate 
for rank uud riches, you would nut* 
iiHve lo l)ln^li for juv hirlh. 1 could 
runirive, iuilccd, u> iiiuke out 
soiiietldiij; of a rcjnoto genealogy, 
hut I scorn to employ the shadow * 
of nu^V(*pTf* <ciitutuni; and 1 see | 
hdl one i*4y id' proving inysoU 
*.(*nsdde ok ihi^ Imnonr you do me,, sooth tlie irritation ol Ids fricoiU, 
:oid flic rc'^ard svluch you have und to make aiiiciuls for what lie 
vondi sceuiled to niiitdlcst towards no;*' consulcrcd as the cflcci of 
me, vvliii li IS hv i*< fusing your Iiaud, early folly und an inconsiderate 
und tlivrehy* |rivv<*niiiig you from :* passion, he <leierndncd on a sepa* 


member, that my conseniw as wrung 
from me hy yiiur irrcsistihlc en« 
irealitfa.** 

They wvre married : his family 
deeply resented the connection) 
and ambition succeeded to love ill 
the breast of Kdward; so that, to 
ratify Ids suhsecpicnt cmutioiis, to 


II 

n 


doing an act, whndi, in the eye of 
the world, lo nlitch y (ui owe much, 
an<l ihn opinion o( voiir fundlyand! 
proud connections, lo which yon ; 
owe im^re, must produce that dis-1 
a|iprobuiinn, and perliaps discord,! 
wIioHceficcis 1 cannot hut foresee,, 
and must create severe mortified* ' 
lion to yon, and consetpient misery ; 
to us both. At the same lime I do' 
not hesitate to acknowledge, that I 
am so sensible of your virtues, as 
to lament that inequality of condt* { himself by the si<lc of her bed, she 
tion tliat separau's us; hut so it is, |j thus addressed him 


ration. Slic bud alreo<)v borne 

I, 

I much witlt superior patience, but 
this affliclion s!ic could not sup¬ 
port: her fortitude entirely forsook 
her; her hcalih was undermined 
by grief, and at length the physi* 
ciun tlioiight it his duly to tell her, 
that her lime in this woild would 
be of short duration. This intcUi- 
gence rather consoled ihan alarm¬ 
ed her. She desired, however, in 
see her lord, and, on his scaling 


and generous as your proposals; 
arc, iny determination is to refuse , 


** I have but a few word> to ut¬ 
ter, and they will be my lust. Your 


them. Thus 1 prove, at least, that j happiness has ever been my first 
iny generosity is equal to your |{ object, since, by your fond nud 

I most earnest entreaties, 1 was unit- 


own. 

t9> 


riicse .«et>timunts, instead ofljed to you. Tins you well know; 


checking tlie noble lover's pur- \ 
suit, gave it additional ardour ; he * 
persevered, and she at length re- j 
lented. “ Hut,” said she, ‘‘ the • 


but, notwithstanding the ardour 
and purity of my attachment to 
you, a determination has arisen in 
your mind to break the solemn 
day may conic, perhaps, when you j! engagement you made with me at 


will reproach my too ready com¬ 
pliance: weigh well, therefore, the 


I the altar, and from which death 
j will soon release you. Life was 


nature of an engai^cmeut, that in a <1 only valuable to me, because I 
few days may he rendered indis<o- j, thought it essential to your happi- 


Inble, and w hich may be succeeded 
hy years of unuvuiliiig repentance; 
hut if you are resolved to honour 


ness; but as it has for some time 
appeared to be considered by you 
as a source of misery, I bless Hea- 


me with your name, remember, at |> ven that it is about to deprive mh 
least-*- yes, 1 cl»arge you to re- * of it. As U is no longer dekr to 
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CHAItACTbU OF PKhNCE LKOFOl.U. 



It IS beconii* insupportabli* u> amcii.bneut and componsuiirig (c*o- 
liii^; and that yt>nr liappiue^s uiav ^ mu^ss '**.»re made in >ain, Ins 
be icstored whi*n I aitnn iny ^ra>r. cnianriou came too I;ac» uiul shr 
IS tikc last wish of u broken heart.*' ^ JieJ a fatal example of the misery 
Tills was a scene whicli seemed j| which may arise from a iiniomviiich 
at once to renew all liis former af-' reason ili»approves, 
feet ion i but his prooiises of future Cokmjja. 


SOME PARTICULARS ILLUSTRATIVE OK THK t'HAUAC- 
TER OF PRINCE LEOPOLD OF SAXE-COBUIlG. 


Most of our readers, we pro* 
sniiie, ure acqiiainietl with the 
principal events of the lile of the : 


the means of strengthcnmi; lu\ 
constitution: he accustomed him 
to gymnastic exercises, proceed* 


illustrious subject of this uriiele, II ing from the easiest to t lie most kc* 


and with the chief traits in the clia-1 vere : not a moment uas left ui>- 


ractur of his highness, from the 
ample memoir given in ShobrrI's 
deservedly popular Ac- 

i>f ih\: //n«*c uj Saxontf^ jnsi ' 


' eiiiployecl^ and tins system firined 
so siiccessfid, iliot the prim e was 
enabled, ut a subsequent period, in 
support, without difRcuhy, all Uie 


published by Mr. ACKKkM.t.NN. In 'I harJsliii^s and dangers of uar. 
riie following pages wc sliull, thcrcT I During his childhood the pi inn 
fore, ah»tain from such points as hud no play-fellows; hislwohio- 
hu^c been treated of in that work, liters were both too much older 
niiii cunline ourselves to u few in- )i than himself, the one being hii 
tercsting partictilars relative to his i senior hy scvtni, and the other by 
education and early habits, ex- ll upwards of h\c years. It was, 
tructed from the manuscript com* j therefore, impossible to prevent 
minncation of an intelligent cor- I them from sometimes cxerci.sing 
respondent at Dresden, who has * the right of the suoiigtT upon their 
been at considerable pains to col-;i younger brother, wiien he inised 
ieet auiiientiir particulars concern-,i in their yonihful sports; and this 
mg Kniice Leopold. ' treatment was &o far fruni accord- 

'Fhe chief merit of i!ie ednea-•[ ing with LcojioUrs notions of rigla 
tion of this prince belongs to the > 
privy-counsellor Hohnbaum. This ! 


* ami jiiNtice, that he chose nuhci lo 
seek diversion hy himself. Tdl lit* 


{'cnllcnnui was in 1799 appointed 
teacher to Leopold and Ins two 
brothers, and consequently Imd the ^ 
former, who w*a$ tin.n hotw'cen eight' 
and nine years old, constantly 
about Ijim. lie soon discovered, 
the capacity arni good qualuicHof 
Ids pu|dl; at ihcsunie time he could 
not but {Kfccivc, iliat the prince 
was ratlitr cUlicaie. The tutor 
therefore dirccicJ his first cares u 


was turned of nine y vais l^^o sfjuir- 
rels w<rre his cldtT uiunscinenl: he 
not only regularly fed and attend¬ 
ed to them, but had the Liiriosiiy i<j 
see what natural history had tos^ty 
concernirig Ins little favourites. 
The accidental present of a pair of 
pigeons next led him to make him¬ 
self acquainted with the peculiari¬ 
ties of tlie different varieties oi' 
birds of that family. These inoo- 
F « 
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rent atcachiDents ivere supplanteu ('reeled to that ut the aUxtes con- 
hy a fondness for flowers, which he ; netted with the history of the 
indui|*ed in a garden that he rent*^' ons; and tlurefore stutlicd at an 
ei\, and wliich led him into the ox* || early period of life the history of 
tensive field of hocao}*. His pas* | Kn^land, and conceived a decided 
aion for this science was, however, prcddoctioit for tlie ( oiisiitniion, 
fust excited so early as in lus flfth tnanriors^undliicratdreof tnisroun- 
year, liy the < ontetnpiation of the \ try. In the liistoryof German} iiewas 
prints ill the naturui Itislofy for 'particularly struck widi Sdnllcr's 
children, pubtislied by the /m/ms- ji History of the Thirty Years W ar. 
trie Comploirm Wei mu r, which lias Tlie noble and chivalrotis spine of 


produced so many other useful i 
works for the mstruciion of the 
youthful mind. Ily his iniiiiiate 
acr|uaiiitaiicc with botany, conn* 
Lined wiilt his nohle character and 
pleasing manners, he very strongly I 
reconiiiiended hiiuscll to the Km* 
[irc.ss Josephine during Ids first vi* 
stt to Paris. A connoisseur her¬ 
self, and possessing a collection of 
jdants unrivalled upon the Conti¬ 
nent, she puriiciilurly disiiiignislied j 
IVince Leopold, anti presented him | 
with various rare articles ont of her * 
garilen. The love of what is grand 5 
and beautiful iti nature next led \ 
lirm to landscape-painting,in which I 
he IS a very great proficient, and | 
for his skill in this art he is indebt- • 
ed to himself alone; fur though his. 
master, Uaij&cliert, was celebrated I 
in Germany, and Knglatid also, us | 
n practical artist, yet he was defi¬ 
cient in theoH'tieal knowledge, 
Hiid died before the prince hud 
made any great progress. With 
these pleasing pursuits he com¬ 
bined the study of music, which 
lie learned with the same ease and 
celerity as every thing else to which 
he addicted hinisetf. 

The history of Saxony inspired | 
Prince t.eopold with a love of his-1 
tory in general: Irocii the history 
.of lus ancestors, which mode a deep 
impression upon hismtiid, he pro- 


ithcl^erocs drscrihou in tUat nnrk 
I animated liia imsuin; hut the dced.> 
! of that cliunipiun of religious iind 
I poitticai itHli'pcndcnce, (instavus 
Adolphus, excited hi» highest en- 
tll1l^iasn). In tliu cnim inplaiion of 
the life of thl^ prince his licart and 
' imnginaiioii found a rich treiit, and 
. ho often uislicd to ho in the |Jiu*o 

* of Gnsiavus Adolphus, Unit lio 
' might protect the rest of tiu' (bin- 
' I incut from the (l^s[)nli^lrl of Na- 
:pnlcon. *i'lie young prince was 

often quite absorbed in thesr spe¬ 
culations, and when lie fuiu leil 
himself contending as Gustav ih 
< Adolphus for the liberties of Ger¬ 
many, he (voiild Mnnetiinrs aJun'- 
. tionately call his funhfid lutor 
. Hohnhauni, his good OMnistivvini. 

^ Froni this tunc tiie f>riiu:c 1h gnii to 
read military works and lu study 

• mat hematics, as necessary for his 
, future dcstiiiuiion. Tliough lie at 
I first found sume diDIcnltyiii tins 
I science, yet he soon ovcrcarru^and 

made himself complete nnistcr of 
it. The languages he learned as 
he had occasion for them *. here 
again he was inlinitely lessinJcht- 
i’d to foniiai instruct ion liiaii to his 
own assiduity. He learned Latin 
at an early age; in his native lan¬ 
guage and l''rench lie has acquired 
extraordinary perfection; of Rus¬ 
sian he aiade himself master so fur 
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ns was necessary for liim as u Hus-, was confirmed according; to the cits- 
siaii general; English hu learned* luiii of the Lutheran cliurch, and 
)ater» but studied it witli a diligence partook for the first time of the 
and perseverance tliat soon over* jj Huly Coinmuiiton. What I said 
catnc all the difficulties of that Ian* P on this occasion before a numerous 
guage. As the prince liMrned froni ' assembly, in iny discourse previous 
early youth to he economical of his t; to the confirmation, on the moral 
tune, lie was also Intbiinatcd to be | and religious character of the 
frugal of his money: his tnlor en* \ prince, conhl not Init tend to his 
cuuragcd him to keep an account! commendation, as he always ma- 
of his receipts and cxpeiiccs; he !niTested the most serious attention 
soon took upon hiniself tlie ina- | to iny instructions, and was not 
nngeincnt of his money, and kept only thorouglily acquainted with 
his accounts in the most regular the truths of our holy religion, hut 
niHOiu r. 'I'hc poor never failed to his heart was deeply penetrated hy 
share his bounty, and though he | them.*’ 

never contraitcd dtbis, he was far ^ Wc could add the testimonies of 
from pennii ni>. > other instructors of this ainiahiu 

A Idler from tl;e Hcv. Mr. Ilof-1 prince, if we were not convinced, 
lender, tinted Coburg, May that tliepreceding cbuiactcr of him 
1^10, says:—'^IVoni 1797 to 1^11 is more than sntfieientto authorise 
I was otic of his tutors, and for near into anticipate from his union w ith 
fiuiitctMi years I gave luni iiistriic- I the heiress to the iiritish throne, 
iMJit on C V4 ly suhjf'ct. In the first ' results equally conducive to the 
year i laugbt him bihlit.al fii>tory, | welfare of the nation at large, and 
(Jhnsiiun iiiorHlity, religion,niid ilie I totiu* happiness ol thatdistingiiish- 
lli^tory of Clinstianiiy. On the! ed family of which he is become a 
iitlk ofSeptcinher, 1805, (he jirince member. 


MrSICAL IIFA'IFAV. 

T/te ceMircit'd Love itas Eyes” \' ciully when he hchoidj* Ids offspring 

/trrath^ed ns a Kofifio for the Pia^ || treated in n manner culcnlated to 
wa-/W/r, and dedicutal to A/ri. jd'li^'lt new beauties and enhance 
byJ.B.Cramer. Pr. .still more its estimation. This is 
3s. ' fully the case with the present run* 

In a preceding number we no* do* Mr. C. docs not usher in Ins 
ticed a work of Mr. llies’s on a [friend's child abruptly; a proper 
theme of Mr. Bishop's, and now and indeed elegant imroductioii 
we have to submit another air of precedes its appearance, and the 
the latter author as the foundation debut iuelf is made in holiday suit 
of a composition by Mr. Cramer, of the first out and fashion, with 
This adoption on the part of such tasteful trimmings of themost fan- 
distinguished masters cannot but j ciful variety. To speak plainly, 
prove highly flatieriog to die ori- j the rondo before us is in every re- 
gtoal author of-the themes, eapt* I specs worthy of the fame of iu 
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author; it exliibiUi in an eminent 
degree^ that infinite diversity of 
classic idcas^ and that consummate 
chasten ess of harmonic treatment, 
which will render Mr. C.'% name 
dear to future musical <reneratjuns. 
Nq. 90. Istrian /itr, for tht P/Vi//o* 
Fortty Uarpy Fiutty tntd Fioton- 
rr//o, compoutiy and htscrihrd to 
die lion. Miss Frances Addington^ 
by J. Mazzingln. Fr. 5>. 

In the senrs of national airs 
composed and varied by Mr. M. for; 
the four instruments above* nieru 
tiuned, there is such a simiUrity in 
point of merit, and indeed of ge« 
neral treatment, that much of what 
we have had occasion to notice in 
our account of preceding numbers, 
applies to titc Istrian air before ns. 
Its theme is gentle and chaste, nnd 
the variations display that tinia* 
bon red ease, which is t]ie result of 
the matured talent and experience * 
of ilic author. Among them wo, 
were preferaidy pleased with var. I 
9. p. 9; tlic elegant variation for' 
ilie harp, p. i; the mellowed flow 
of thed<'mi«senii<{uavered passages,: 
p.O; the able bass evolutions, p. 8; 
and the hu^itling aiul rich prepara- ' 
lions of the conclusion, 9. 

The Ilarmottir MisteUanyy a Selec¬ 
tion of popular Rondosy Airsy A*c« ^ 
tcitk Fariatiom for (he Piano- 
FortCy composed by tht nmt fa- 
vonrite Authors. No. II. Pr. 9s. 
Tins number of the Harmonic 
Miscellany contains the rondo be¬ 
longing to a sonata of Mr. Kalk- 
Brenner's composition. It is, like 
many of that author's works» ani¬ 
mated and florid; and although 
mainly devised in a light style, yet 
some clever modulations and smit¬ 
ing effects infuse constant interest 
into the whole. Its signature is C 


major, hut that key, we must own, 
is nut often visible; the second pare 
of tlic subject setting out at once 
witli three flats, and accidental 
r sharps and flats in abundance be¬ 
ing introduced in the sequel; as 
I much as five at a time* The nu^ 
I merous quick passages are highly 
spirited and fanciful, so as to af- 
ford excellent practice for the 
, lingers. 

The popular original Courtship Dance 
of the Hmsian Feasantsy arrang¬ 
ed for the Piano- h'ortCy with un 
IntroiluctioH and Flute Accompa¬ 
niment y ad Hb. coiniposctl by F. J. 

’ Klose. Pr. 9s. bd. 

I An andante in B minor, and some- 
. wliat in the ancient French style, 
forms the introduction. The allc- 
I gru %vhich follows, hears the stamp 
of national outhenticity, and its 
i mutivo carries witli it a certain d 

I 

' plomhy well ealnilatcd for the cx- 
hibition of the talents of Madame 
j Mangin and Mons. Baptiste, who 
! executed it at the King's Theatre. 

, Bars 7 to 10 we sliould object to, 

4 did we not suppose tiiem to be in- 
tegrul parts of the national theme, 

I which Mr. K. had to give for better 
j for worse. In p. 5, /. d, however, 

I %vhere they are employed to travel 
I successively through D major, D 
' Q)iDor, and F major, they have led 
the author into some uncouth har¬ 
monies. In other respects we ob¬ 
serve in tins aJiegro much diversity 
of interesting ideas and consider¬ 
able neatness of arrangement: tlie 
flute is intfoduoed with e(&ct, aod 
wliere it seises the saelody, the 
piano-forte acts in proper support. 
The whole is kightsoaie and agree¬ 
able. 

Fulentine^e Dayy or IJessry ond 
no, a fataur^ Deii$^ milk ^ 
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Accompammtni Jbr the Piano* m wtiich equally meets the peenlur 
ForUt compoied by Sir John A. !| turn of the text. In the introduce 
Stevenson, Mus. Doc. Pr. 9s. |l tory symphony (6. 5), and in one 
This tiuet consists of two move- !or two corres|>ondin^ pUccs, the 
meats: an andantiiio, 4 , in wiiich basft and lower notes of the treble 
the two voices act alternately; and I move objectionably in two succes* 
an allegro, for simultaneous ex* sive fifths. 

ecutioii. Both are conceived inj The ceUbrated Poem, Fare thn 
ilie tasteful style which distinguish* , rcr//,*’ tcritfettbyLotd Htfron^com^ 

e$ most of Sir John's vocal produc* poicd by J. Whitaker. PrJ*. bd. 
lions; sprightly, melodious,and per* ' This composition does not up* 
fectly easy, iiotwitbsundtngthcUt* ‘ pear to us to be sufRcieiuly serious 
tie decorative passage*wurk wliich ; and pathetic for the poem; andtiiu 
serves to lead to a sliowy couclu* ’ voice, chiefly proceeding ihnnigli 
aion. I dotted crotchets, is, in otir opinion, 

“y/A/ U'h}fdid I gather thi% delicate \ too plain and uniform in its pro* 
FloKcr%' a faxoarite IMlad^com- | gress. This aside, there is iimcli 
peW by 1*. Iiiiidin, Ksq. an w«g j pleasing melody in the several 
if/A/rs, ASa/moa awl Alr^ /lar/-1. strains; the ideas arc select, and 
/ett, with the greatest ap/da/f.^e, | the accompaiiiinoiiti evidently de* 

(he Fvadou aad Jfath Coarcf/s^ vised witli u tjcw to executive 
Pr. Is. fid. . fu.cility, is satisfactory. In ttiis, ns 

We consider this a promising uell a« some other musical spcci* 
specimen of omateur-composition. ^ mens of *‘Kare thcc well," wc ob- 
The harmony, in some instances,! serve wlint appears 10 us a too close 
miglit have admitted of improve- adherence to rliyme in the lines, 
ment, and in the bass in general a 

, , , 1,1 • ** l*,>o tlioMih Mertr 

less plain treatment would have ; tUct$hMiiu.y UtMOrtbei - 

been desirable; but the melody is ' 

pleasing, and one or two passages ; Asthe composer has so many means 
particularly distinguish themselves | of extending or narrowing the me* 
by tasteful and appropriate musical treof iiis poetry, it would not have 
expression. been diflicult to allot the word 

Fare thee iw//,” frriVrrw bt/ Jxfrd * never" to the strain appropriated 
lii/ron^ composed jtiM an /tccom- j to the romainderof the sentence, in- 
patdmerti for the Piauo /W/e, by stead ofclosingtlie first period with 
G. Kiallmark. Pr. 2s. . that word, and tbereby creating a 

In the melody of this composition 1 close where the sense of the text 
tf Fare thee well" (in B b), the has none. Melody, in our opinion, 
several ideas are less distinguished ought, ms much as possible, to be 
by novelty of conception, than they musical deciamation. 
will be found attractive by their ** Fart thee spcf/," fvritten Ay the 
oniffected ex pretalon, and the na- Rig/U lion. Lord Byr^,r and dt^ 
tural connection with which they diealed b^permimon to the Cdxtt^ 
Succeed each other. A few minor teu La Ferttf tompoetdf mlk an 
bars are aptly itHft>duced in tlie accompaniment far the PianO^Fortt 

third terse, tn^ a part in F foUewt," or Harpy by C, M. Sola. Pr 2s. 
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The plaintive ^t)lc of thii inelo* [f PnrIicSytrritten htj !r. (), i. .Vow- 
ilv corro:>pon(U wfll wiili tlie tm- j| fricjft Esitf. amt adofited to tht /tir 
ijort o\' tliu uonh, and the voice is ' of'the Coifttihfr^tn Haiti, Kfth an 


strongly supported by the instru-l, 
mental acconipanimcnt; but Mr. |. 
Sola in this instance appears to us | 
to travel too freely and frequently ^ 
from tito key to its relative minor, i 
and tice vei '>a. i 

“ In futm, in haodtin^ PUa^Hrtf^ a 
i'avounte Somf^ as aunz with an- ! 
Otnofded aftfdan.\c Mi$s KaJi | 
atllteT/u'irtre Hoi/al, Drur^-^I^afie, 
in the Opera uf the Maid the * 
MiUy vompin.eii \>y NasoHni ; the \ 
tVords unffen ami arranged to the ; 
Mnisic by Charles CummiJts, Esq. ; 
Pr. 8s, j 

Alihoiigh no do not wish to en- ' 
courage ihc praetten of wnting , 
tu^rds to mu'vKs H«‘ arc hound to 
own, thut, tti this instance, it would 
bcdilVtcnU to discover the applica- *! 



the wortls apply (u the tune. The 1| 
choice of tiic latter, loo, appc:ir<« • 
In ns to liuve been eniincnily hap- !* 
py. U is a tcry fine and brilliant 
composition, with good and chaste^ 
melody, and supported by various'^ 
fancifulaceompanmients; all in the \\ 
best st^lc of tlm icaliaii school, a 
111 the second movement we are i 
<|nite an fail o( llie versification;'! 
but we cannot but applaud the man- : 
ner in which the composer of the 
poetry has expressed the beautiful ;j 
idea, /. 3, p. 4. In tlie fifth page ' 
some bravura bars occur, which, ; 
for the benefit of moderate vocal | 
abilities, it would have been well! 
io have given both in the original 
and in a more homely style, espe¬ 
cially as it must be more than a 
common voice to reacli upper B and 
C sharp. ] 

Dearcat Et/en,'* the/avonrite Not^ | 
tlaraOf as sung at the /ashiouahle 


^crompaniment for (he Piano^ 
Eftrie, by J. Addison. I’r. "2$. 
This isanothcr specimen of swords 
adapted to a favourite air, and the 
attempt has not been unsuccessful, 
although the peculiarity of ilic me¬ 
lody presented some dirdcnliies, 
which, if we recollect riglit, we 
adverted toon a previous occasion, 
when we had to notice the same 
I line with other words. Mr. A.'s uc- 
companiments are very t-Hi t live in 
point of hariiiony, and arc ronder- 
c<l liighty iniercsiing by the diver- 
siiy of contrivance, sis well as by 
the nrii\e passages uhivh he has 
jiidiviooHly internuten ai llicJrpro- 
per places. 

f ofnntnry for the Or^an, in a 
familiar Htflcy suited to i'harrh 
Servircy rompoaed and selectcd l>y 
S. F. Uimhault, Organist of St. 
(td<*s in the Fields. Op. 6 . No. 
I W IV. Is. 6 cl. 

Ari adagio, and a inovimient in 
the style of u march, coo^iitute this 
vulninarv. Bath are properly put 
logciher, and respectable. Of die 
sacred style in music they partake 
but in a slight degree; and, ex¬ 
cepting the directions for particu¬ 
lar stops and a few long notes, 
ilirir character docs not indicate an 
absolute necessity of the organ fur 
tlieir execution. 

fVhat ho! il hat hot a fourth ATa- 
drigal far four f oices, com posed^ 
and in scribed to Jmnes i'iVAei*, 
Ebt/, by \\ iliiam Beale, Cent, of 
hisMujesty*sChapelsKoyal. Op* 
0 . Pr. 8$. 

Tlie words to this madrigal, in 
three sharps and * time, are stated 
to be by Mr. Henfy Ifobinson, and 
the four voices are a counter-te* 
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nor» first and second tenor^and bass, h composed^ her Father, T. 

These parts are sec with great at- !l Howell. First part* Fr. lOi.tkJ. 

tention to the teat, and with much I The book before u$ forms the 

skill of harmonic contrivance.— first part of a course of iiiairucuoris 

Among several passages which wc for the piano-forte; the second 

thought singularly striking andcie- part, consistingof a scries of lessons 

ver, the part beginning with **Clo- I in all the mojor and minor keys; 

ris loves not tears and sighs/* de- and the third containing a set of 

serves distinct mention, on account preludes in cite same keys. Among 

of the able imitations successively the numerous elemcniary works 

allotted to tho three lower voices. | which have come under our notice, 

The l^ii/ofthv Wanderer, tcritUn hif \ ihis presents some features of dis« 

the Hh^hl Hmourtible Lord iiy- | tinction which appear to us of de- 

ran, ojwpoivrf, and respfi f/u/i// hi- \ cisivo merit. Besides the sysu^ma- 

unhed io Mia Sond^t, by F. J. jiic and perspicuous treatment of 

Klose. Fr. the first rudiments, we observe a 

As far a» tite four first lines of !, fixed plan to pervade the whole of 

tlic text the song proceeds in a ilic author's labour. Wlieti he 

regular, tasteful,and well-connect* |l gives a rule or definition, he also 

edinelody. At“hisnotlovc**anew 

strain is introduced, the beginning 

of which is peculiarly well adapted 

to the words: but the deviation 

into the allied minor is in itself of 

• 

a common and antiquated kind; 
the interval Fsh.Dsh.at^*norldw/* 
somewhat difficult to seize in the 
situation in which it is employed; 
and the lastsyllableof** ambition V’ 
drags awkwardly. Two bars far¬ 
ther on the melody arrives at a 
full close, whereas there the period j useful and proper than an olio of 
of the text is quite incoinpleie. . favonriie tunes, frequently strung 
The last strain, “And fly from all," Itogetlver without sufficient aueii- 
however interesting by reason of jtion to their progressive difficul- 
tlie accompaniment, is not well ties. Here every lesson has its de- 
adapted to conduct to a proper ^ fined object, which object, more- 
termination of tlie song; and in- j over, is satisfactorily indicated and 
deed the conclusion appears to us explained, and the learner is sys- 
very abrupt and sudden. The more icmatically led from one peculiari- 
active accompaniment of the sc- ty of executive practice to another 
eond verse has onr eiwire approba- a higher degree’ in the scale of 
tion; it creates variety and in- i proficiency. Anotlierconapico^ 
ereaaed attraction. j feature of these instructiwa is, the 

• PractieailruirHetiwe/orlkePiamr- uncon'nKm pains which are uken 
fWfr, deduated io Mm Jnm to impress iImj pupil with a propw 
UamUJifrwhom ike^ noiicnof muiicaltime, Tbiagraod 

Voi. II. No. VIL G 


gives an cxaniplc to eiucmaie ms 
text; and even the numerous les- 
I sons which form a considerable 
' portion uf the work, are nothing 
but progressive ex am pies purpose¬ 
ly devised to illusirutc his system. 
I \Vt are fully sensible uf the labour 
! required in producing such a work, 
every bur of which is the autlior's 
I own composition; and we as cor- 
jdially agree wkh his opinion, that 
I these Icbsons are infiniiely more 
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object i§ ever in the auilior's view; 
and the lessons tend to its atuin- 
inent fully as much as to manual 
execution. Having said thus much 
in approbation of the author*s per- 
forniunce, we shall stale where it 


J Dkiio/iary of AfuiiV^ by J. Bot- 
toaley. Pr. Is. 

In this neat and handy little to* 
lume, Mr. B. has collected all that 
is most essential in musical termi¬ 
nology: some few omissions liave 


jk 

appears to us still susceptible of P occurred to us oi> perusal, but they 
improvement. To lave si t a large |; are of no great importance. His 
portion of the lirst lcs!»ous to onr < gn plication and orcitography of the 
position of the hand, so as not lo^ Italian terms arc correct; and 
require a shift or change of fingers, ;l where he has occasion to touch up* 
IS Inghly proper; but tn persevere) on eleinentary matter of iustruc- 
in that posuiun throughout this | tioii, his illustration is at once con* 
book, and thereby to confine each | else and perspicuous. 


hand to the range of five notes, 
appears objectionable. We sup* 
pose the second part supplies this 
desideratum, but are of opinion 
that the first ouglit to have includ¬ 
ed all that is essential in iheiui* 
poftant chapter of fingering, and 
to have contained the most mate¬ 
rial general rules for the changes, 
shiftings, and substitutions of the 
fingers, and for the proper use of 
the thumb in particular. All this 
is more or less copiously treated in 
other elementary works of the same 
bulk and price. 

^taiYtar^ Lewm for tht Piano^ 
Forltj by T. Howell. Pr. 5s. 

‘‘These lessons,** to use the an* 
thor*s own words, ‘‘ are designed to 
facilitate the first efforts of chiU 
dren, commencing with enlarged 
notes, which are progressively re¬ 
duced to the usual size.** The au¬ 
thor's idea of enlarging the size of 
the notes is novel, and likely to be 
attendecl with advantage to infant 
pupils. His giant crotchets, as 
large as iwan*shoi, form a sort of 
musical horn-book; and their gra¬ 
dual diminution tends very pro¬ 
perly to accustom the child hy 
degrees to the common size of 
types. 


77/c Tank 9 or Hnuian Dancff ar- 
a$ an Overture for tht P<- 
nna-Forte^ by Augustus Voigt. 
Pr. 3s. 

It seems Mr. V. himself perceiv¬ 
ed that this dance is not best suited 
for an overture, for, after giving it 
at full length at the beginning, and 
repeating it by the decapOf we hear 
no more of it, directly or indirect* 
ly; but, in its place, we have a va¬ 
riety of ideas which are mucli more 
in the character of an overture, and 
! by no means uninteresting. Among 
tliose, thedolce part {p, 4, /. 1,) will 
be found particularly pretty. In 
p. 3, /. 5, where the bass ascends by 
fourths, a discord occurs in the 
; third bar, to which we cannot re¬ 
concile ourselves. The same pas¬ 
sage is intjch better treated in the 
fifth page. Upon the whole there 
is spirit and style in this composi¬ 
tion; and the facility with which 
it is set, renders it accessible to 
any but absolute beginners. 


MUSICAL INTELLIOBNCB. 

An ingenions, and at the same 
lime very simple, contrivance bat 
recently been applied to the grand 
piano-forte, which appears to us a 
decided and e^ieniial improve* 
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meiit. Instead of tuning in uiii** 
son ihc three wires belonging to 
each key^ two wires only are so 
tuned ; and the third (throughout 
the whole range, excepting a few 
of the upper keys,) is tuned ati 
tave higher. The eH'ect of tliis is, 
that the sound is reodered more 
powerful in general, its vibration 
and consequent letigth of duration 
are greatly increased, and llie tone 
is thereby rendered more siiiging. 
At ibe same time, the lowest notes 
in the bass, which in general are 


very indistinct, become by that 
means more defined and agreeable. 
What may to some appear singu-* 
lar, this change in the mode of 
tuning is not to he discerned by 
. the nicest ear, except by the pecu* 
liar general efi'ecu above noticed. 
I The inventor, Mr. Kirkinan, has 
taken a patent for this description 
of grand piano^fortes, the price of 
which, as may be supposed from 
the simplicity of the contrivance, 
differs little from that of the grand 
piano-fortes hitherto made. 


EXHIBITION 0¥ THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


The directors of this valuable 
institution have, within the last 
month, presented the public with ^ 
an ExniuiTioN ok tub Italian 
AN!) Skanisii ScriooLs op Faint- ' 
IKU, an exliibition iliat cannot fail | 
to improve tlic growing (and now r 
general) uste of the public in the 
arts, and which must also open fresh 
stores of information to the artist 
liimself, and aid the cultivation and 
developement of his powers. This 
collection is graced by two of the 
Carloom of Raphael from his Ma* 
jcsty's gallery ^ The Mira(ulou$ 
Dt'nughtof fVsAe*, and Paulpreach-’ 
ifig at yit/iens. It would be a work 
not only of alfeciation, but supere¬ 
rogation, to repeat the praises, or 
revive the critical disquisitions, 
which have been bestowed upon 
these celebrated works. Those wlio i 
have raised doubts on the propri-! 
ety of some of their subordinate 
parti, have not withheld the tribute 
of their admiration from the ma¬ 
jesty, tlic expression, and simple 
grandeur of the principal ones; 
and Mr. Fuseli (we beltevt the lasB 


I critic upon the Cartoons) has jnstlv 
• held them forth as great inodelH of 
iiniiation, uiid as deservedly enti¬ 
tled to the station to which the 
concurrence of past ages assigned 
them. 

The other pictures in this col¬ 
lection consist of some of the best 
specimens of the Italian and Spa- 
I ntsb schools, anJareof varied, but 
I in some instances of superlative 
excellence. 

The several manners of the Ita¬ 
lian schools may be said to compre¬ 
hend a union of the most compli¬ 
cated and studied design with the 
most refined simplicity; the most 
sterile with the richest and most 
gorgeous tints; every excellence in¬ 
deed that the arts demand in ex¬ 
pression, drawing, light, and sha¬ 
dow, and all that can rank art high 
in point of skill and intellect. In 
them we can likewise perceive those 
seeds of corruption which after¬ 
wards degraded the art } that eager 
and voluptuous desire for colour, 
which misled uombers in its pursuit, 
and gave to those who had less pow* 
Cl 
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er than Kubeits, a sort of damn*, 
tUey»y excellence, a glowing rich* 
ness, unpaulouahle when bestowetl 
Upon fanlis. And even Paul Ve- 
rot)os<% with his lovely tone and 
brilliant eftVct, exemplifies the in* 
ferioriiy of this meretricious style, 
when compared with the produc* 
tioDs of a steadier and a more men* 
tul acquisition. To judge of the 
merit of itiiiid over the striking, 
but transient gratification and plea¬ 
sure we receive from colour alone, 
look, f'T oxanip]e> at the contrast 
between the cartoon of Paul and 
the piciiircs of Paul Veronese in 
the same room. I'lic latter are 
doubtless rich and luxuriant, but 
the minti is puzzled to comprehend 
the particular subjects they are 
meant to represent: yet, without 
atiy pretension to colour, thougli 
possessing it as far as the material 
will admit, the cartoon relates every 
circumstance and explains itself at 
the instant it meets the spectator's 
eye, improving in depth and gran* 
d<*nr ns he recedes in the distance. 

The works of Titian were the 
great models of his lime. This art¬ 
ist combined more excellencies 
than any other painter of his age. 
The picture in this collection of 
Hac^huMind Anadnti from the Al- 
dobrandini Palace, is a school of 
art itself. Before we touch (and 
we cun only slightly do so) on its 
merits, vve are anxious to express 
our gratification at finding the finest 
works Ml tlie British Institution in 
the hands of families who rank liigh 
in our own commercial and trading 
community. As the commerce of 
Venice and Italy revived the arts 
in Europe, so that of our own 
couoiry seetpt caknlatcd to rhe* 
rish and sustain them. The Ba* 


* rings and Hopes are known alike in 
arts and commerce; and tlie pre* 
sent picture (the finest periiaj^s in 

' the gallery) is the proi>eriy of Mr. 

* Hamlet, a trader of high repute. 
' It bears the marks of having been 
[ much rubbed, injurcil, and repair¬ 
ed; vet wbat a splemiul union of 
expression and colour! draw¬ 
ing is exquisite; a perfection chat 

I perViidesthemoscsubonliMau* parts, 
' even to the flowers strewed on the 
fore-ground, nml wliicli arc exqui¬ 
sitely finished, even when brought 
into contact with the best picinn's 
of Claude, ^rhe lace of Baci litM, 
defaced as itccrtainly is, hasenongh 
of soul left to shew nliat the artist 
executed. The young Snryr and 
calCs head are exquisite, and the 
drapery and figures in sliadow can 
never have been excelled. 

Hac^honnHnn by N. Pous¬ 

sin, which is also the property of 
Mr. Hamlet, is remarkable for the 
correctness of its drawing and tlic 
purity of its execution. 

Besides the former work of Ti- 
. tian, there arc several others enti¬ 
tled to notice, particularly Chrht 
from the Orleans Collec¬ 
tion. The female arm is exqui¬ 
sitely drawn and coloured, and tlie 

coiintcnnnce of the Saviour haa a 

• 

truly divine expression. Tht .V^r- 
rmge of St, Calherinef Tition's 
I Daughter frith a Casket^ and A Man 
drinking (the transparency of the 
glass in the last in particular), are 
productions that are of themselves 
calculated to suatain this artist's 
! fame, even though opposed to his 
Evropa in this collection, which 
was evidently painted at the close 

* of Titian's century. 

The works of Kaphael are nu¬ 
merous and splendid. The Si, Ca- 
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tkerine, from the AMobraiKlini Pa-1 than the former^ but are not pet*» 
lacft ihe yirgiN ondCiM, and St. haps $u perfect in their drawing. 

from tiie Escurial, are the! /^mUrapey vilk a Procession and 
finestexaniplesof grace and beauty I Socri/iccy from the Altieri Palace, 
thatprobabiy areextant. Thegrace I hiuI Lambcapef Bistorital 

and meekness of St. Catherine are | t'i^Hrenf by ('lande, are exquisite 
wonderfully expressed. paintings. The Intter is now more 

Leonardo da Vinci’s works are generally preferred, though the 
also nnincrous oiul valuable. TAe* former, we believe, lias invariably 
Heads of the were inerdy borne a higlicr price, and been 

intended as sketches for his larger ' long considered the bm landscape 


works; they are therefore more re¬ 
markable for their strength and ex« 
pression of character, titan for any 
particular beauty of execution. His 
Chrht dispafinji fr/7A the Doctors 
is particularly hue, fur the beauty 
und interesting expression of the 
young Saviour’s lieatl, contrasted 
with the marked and varied charac¬ 
ter of his auditors. 

This collection lias aUo some 
fine specimens uf Uie st)leof the 
Carracci, the founders of the eclec¬ 
tic sclujol, who devoted tlieniselves 
to the*unattainable union of An¬ 
gelo’s design, Kapliaei’s grace, Ti¬ 
tian's colouring, and Corregro’s 
effect. It is needless to say, that 
they not only failed, but exposed 
men of equal talents with them- 
^selves, such as Guido and Dome- 
nichinc, wlio were their pupils, to 
the bitter reflection of having wait* 
ed the l&bour of years in the fruit¬ 
less pursuit, and, in the words of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, **of having 
dissipated their natural faculties 
over the immense held of possible 
excellence.*’ 

The Triumph of Galatea, frescof 
by A. Carracci, is an admirable 
example of correct drawing. 

The Nativityt and &int fVaacu, 
with the Jngelf by L. Carracci, 
contain a greater tiniott of powers 


M in the kingdom. The clear and 
finely subdued tints of the latter^ 
' the immeasurable distance in die 
;! perspective, and the pure and na- 
I' tural tone of colouring in all iii 
‘ parts, appeared to ns quite unique. 

! Many parts of the former appeared 
I heavy in the painting, perhaps from 
I some of the thinner parts l>eing 
|. wiped off in the course nf time, 
and leaving a dark, heavy colour 
' behind. The fore-ground, too, 
Hooks black: tlie tree is, however, 
*1 very fine; and the fartlier temple, 

• together with that part of the pic- 
' tore which surrounds it, is lovely, 

I particularly the tasteful termina* 
tion of the picture, and the light 
tree near that spot. 

The Shepherd*$ Offering, from tl»e 
; Croxat Collection, by P. Veronese, 
is the best coloured and executed 
picture by this artist in the Exhi¬ 
bition : it IS a fine specimen of his 
silver tone. The treatment of the 
design does not correspond with 
tlie merit of the colouring. 

Landscapet Storm, with Dido and 
Mneas, from the Falconieri Pa¬ 
lace, by G. Poussin; a very grand 
and poetical landscape, and supe¬ 
rior to the works of N. Poussin in 
this gallery; ilthoogh The Land* 
scape and Figures (No. 89), by the 
tatter, is fitrdy eteented. flis 
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^ mu»t likewise be style, in nbicU he lielii^hted to re« 

admired, for the spirit of its com« present tlieworksofNature. There 
position and the correctness of its is {^reat grandeur in his mode of 
drawing. The Triumph of Dax id \^ arranging the large masses of light 
IS also a good example of graceful ji and shade which his pictures con- 
attitude. .lain. 

Ecc€ Homo (No. 33), by Guido, [ A small u'hoU’ltogtk PortraU in 
is an exquisitely finished work, by Giorgione, is a beauti- 

both ill expression, attitude, and ful picture: the subdued tone of 
colour; the folds of the drapery the face is finely calculated to give 
are soft and tustcful; the pearly eAect to the bnlhancy of the ur- 
'Shade of the colouring is finely at- monr. 

tractive, flis St, John pr^arhing^'. Murillo's works are admirable, 
in the /f i7di77/r4j is also a good pic* ij from the soft and mellow tone of 
lure, but it has not the soft and ! their colouring, and the playful and 
pathetic interest of the funner. It interesting attitudes of his figures, 
wants dignity, and belongs more lo His style of composition is equally 
what is culled common nature. | simpleund agreealile: there is such 
The Homo (No. 53}, is the an even distribution of talent 
picture of whicli a curious story is throughout Ins works, that one can 
related, detnonsiraling rather the! Iiurdly niakc a purticnlar selection 
mechanical cxectiiiun of Guido to exemplify his merits. If com- 
thuu his Cliristian virtues. Jt was i pelled, lioivcvcr, to this selection, 
finished in two hours, to shew a; we should say, tliat his Urginand 
travelling cardinal the facility with ' Child^ tiilh AngeUy contained a 
wliich the artist worked. I'hu pious i complete specimen of his forcible 
traveller exclaimed, how thankful i and peculiar talent^of that union 
the painter ought to be to God for I of simple and tender expression, 
endowing him with such rapid and harinonioiis and varied colour- 
powers; to which tlie other replied, I ing, for which he was more distin* 
that he would have owed little to | guishvd than any otlier Spanish 
Providence on this head, had he ' artist. 

not himself for years of early life The present Exhibition is dc- 
worked sixteen hours a day. The cidedly the finest that has been wii- 
cardinal hastened from tlie painter, iiessed in the metropolis since the 
and left him his picture. : separation of the Orleans Collec- 

Salvator ilosa's landscapes par- • tion. 
take of that wild and romantic 

TEl E SELECTOR: 

Consniing of iKTEBESTiftc Extracts from hew 

PVBUCJTIOXS* 

MANNERS OF THE MODERN GREEKS. 

From 0r. CtAixa's Travels, pait II. section in. 

We were conducted to the house | name of Logothetii the arcbon or 
of a rich Greek merchant, of the| chief of Lebad^a; a subject of the 
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Grand Sif^nior, since well known , grill, upon the top of which there it 
to other English travellers for his! a piece of toap. An exhibition ra* 


hosj>ttality and kind offices. His 
brother had been beheaded for his 
area I til two years before, at Con- 
tuiuinople. In the house of this 


I ther of adii|ru$(ing nature, however 
cleanly, then takes place: for having 
made a lather with the soap, they hll 
their mouths with this, and squirt it« 


gentleman we had an opportunity \\ mixed with salira, into the bason. 


of observing the genuine man* 
ners of the higher cla^s of modern 
Greeks, unaltered by the introdiie* 
lion of any foreign customs, or by 
an intercourse with tlie actions of 
other countries. They seemed to us j 
to he as ancient ns the timeof Plato, j 
and, in many rcspects,l>urbarousand 
disgusting. The dinners, and in¬ 
deed all other meals, are wretched. 
Fowls boiled to rags, hot still tough ! 
and strmgy, and killed only un 
hour before they are drevised, con- 


The ladu's of the family also do the 
same; lathering their lips and teeth, 
and displaying tlieir arms, during 
the operation of the washing, wiih 
studied attitudes and a ^reac deal 
of alTectation, as if tanglitto con¬ 
sider the moments of ablution as u 
time wlien they may appear to grent 
advantage. Then the master of 
the house takes his seat, his wife 
I silting by his side, at a circular 
tray; and stripping his arm** quite 
bare, by turning back the sU*evcs 


stitute a principal dish, all heaped of his tunic towards his shoulders, 
together upon a large copper or J serves out the soup and the meat. 


pewter salver, placed upon a low 
stool, round which the guests sit 
upon cushions; the place of liu- 


Only one dish is placed on the ta- 
« hie at the same time. If it con¬ 
tains butcher's meat or poultry, he 


nour being on that side where the I tears it into pieces with his fingers, 
long couch of the i/ivan extends I* During meals, the meat is always 
along the whitewashed wall. A ! torn with the fingers. Knives and 


long and coarse towel, very ill 
washed, about twelve inches wide, 
is spread around the table, in one 
entire piece, over the knees of the 
parly seated. Wine is only placed 
before strangers; the rest of the 
company receive only a glass each 
of very bad wine with the dessert. 
Brandy is handed about before 
sitting down to table. All persons 
who partake of the meal wash their 
bands in the room, both before aild 
after eating. A girl, with naked 
and dirty feet, enters the apart¬ 
ment, throwing to every one a nap¬ 
kin: she ia followed by a second 
damsel, who goes to every guest, 
and kneeling before hio on OM 
knee, presents a pewter watet-pot 
pmd a pewter bfsoii covered by p 


• spoons are little used, and they are 
[never changed. When meat or 
I hsli is brought in, the host squeezes 
la lemon over the dish. The room 
; all this while is SllecI with girls he- 

louging to the house, and other 
menial attendants, all appearing 

• with naked feet; also wdth a mixed 

company of priesu, physicians, and 
strangers visiting the family. All 
these are admitted upon the raised 
part of the floor, or divin: beloir 
are collected meaner dependentSi 
peasants, old women, and staves, 
who are allowed to sit tl^re upon 
the floor, and to converse togetbea 
A certain nameless aritcleofbowc- 
bold furniture is also seen, Belteg 
a conspicuous and revoking W*' 
peariDce, in ihf rep^ ^ 
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dinner is sorted ; bot in tlie houses» sical. And tliis «^as the smprrs- 
of rich Greeks it is possible that |. sion made u[>on us every where by 
sueh an exhilnuon mny he owin^ » the iiationai music of the modern 
to the vanity of possessing goodej Greeks; that if a scale were form* 
of foreign manufacture: the poor*> I ed for comparing it with the scale 
er class, certainly wliether from a jj of miisictnother Kuropean nations, 
regard to decorum, or wanting the i! it would fall below every other, ex- 
means of thus violating it, are more cepting only that of the Lapland- 
cleanly. The dinner being over, I' era, to which, neverilieless, it bears 
presently enters the or iJo- 

iner of bis diiy, an itinerant song- 


some resend)lance. The ballads 
' of tlie Greeks appeared to us to be, 
ater, with liis lyre, which he rests generally, love-ditties; and those 
upon one knee, and plays like a of the Albanians to be war-songs, 
fiddle, lie does not ask to come i celebrating herce and bloody en- 


in,bul boldly forces his way through ! 
tbn crowd collected about the doors; i 
andnssuiiiingaiiairofcniuetpience, 
steps upon ihe^/mbr, taking aeon- * 
spicMUiis scut among the liighcrl 
class of visitants: then striking! 
Ills insirnrnent, and elevating his , 


counters, deeds of plunder, and 
desperate achievements. But such 
general remarks are liable to ex¬ 
ception and to error: other tra¬ 
vellers may collect examples of the 
Romaic and Arnaout poetry, seem¬ 
ing rather to prove, that a martial 


countemmeo tow.irdn the ceiling, I! spirit exists among the Greeks, 


he hegius a most dismni recitative, 
accoiiipainniig voice, whii b 
only heard at iniervaU, with tones 


and a disposition towards gallantry 
Among the Albanians. 

One of theseentertain 


not less dismal, produced by the |l ed us,during dinner, every day tliat 


ncraprng of Ins three-winged lyre. 
Tim ruciiuinc is sometimes extem¬ 
pore, and consists of sayings suKed ' 
to the occasion; fmt in general it 


we remained in Lebad'a. When the 
meal is over, u girl suceps the car¬ 
pet; and the guests are then tnar- 
slialled, with tlie utmost attention 


is a doleful love-duty, composed j to the laws of precedence, In re- 

sentences ex-guUr order upon the diva/t: the 


of a string of sJtnrl 

pressing amorous lamentation, ris-ji master and mistress of the house 
iiig to a sort of climax, and then ; 
beginning over again; bcingequal- ^ 
ly destitute of melodious cadence, ^ 
nr of animated expression. The' 
that we heard, when lite^ ^ 
rally translated, consisted of the 
following verses, or sayings, thus 
tagged togel htr\ 

«<Fw^l»€k I fiiiiiil 
For Ji|Hl ey«o I Sie! 

For^tf««)eti|ai«(Dygrtv«,4a<]sttbarMd V* 

Bot the tone of the vocal part re« 
setttblrd rather that of the howling 
of dogs in tlie night, than any 
sound which might be called mu- 


being seated at the upper end of 
the couch, and the rest of the party 
forming two lines on each side; 
each person being stationed ac¬ 
cording to his rank. The couches 
upon the divan$ of all apartments 
in the Levant, being universally 
I placed in the forni of a Greek n, 
tJie Qiaiinrr in which a company ia 
seated it invariably tlie same in 
I every house*. It doe# not vary, 
I from the interior of the apartments 
in the Sultan's seraglio, to those 

* Hence may be understood what is 
oMfli by *tboMiBg a divas,'' u well 
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of the mcaocM subjects in bis do- cap of tbe infant Logotheti con- 
. nuniods ; tbe difference consistiiy . «j>tcd of a mass of pearls, so strun*^ 
onlyintbecoveringfortheconclic^, as to cover tlie bead; and it 
and tbe decorations of the lloor, | fringed u ub se<iuins, and other gold 
walls, and windows. After this ar* coin, among which we noticed some 
rangement has taken place, and »f tbe latest Christian «empcrors, 
every one is seated cross-legged, nnd of the church. The dress worn 
the pewter basin and ewer are by bis wife was either of green 
brought ill again, and again begins j velvet or of green satin, laden with 
the same eereniony of iibliitifui, ^ a coarse and very heavy gold lace* 
with the same lutbering and squirt-, ilie sboniders and back being far¬ 
ing from all the mouths that have ihcrsci off with grey sqnirrePs fur. 
been fed. After this, tobacco-pipes There is yet another curious in- 
are brought in: but even this part stance of their scrupulous auen- 
of the ceremony is not without its | lion to every possible distinction 
etiquette; for having declined to of precedency. The slippers of 
use the pipes nlfered to us, they i the superior guests are placed upon 
were not liamled to the persons who the step of the divan: those of the 
sat next to us in the order observed, I lower rank, of the unfortunate, or 
tliinnigh tlie tobacco in them was dependant, arc not allowed this 
ready kindled, but taken out of honour; iliey aro left below the 
the apartment, and others of an ; divAttf upon the lower part of the 
inferior quality substituted in their i| ih>or of the apartment, nearer to 
stead, to he presented to the per- | the door. 

sons seated below us. ' About the time that the pipes 

There arc no people more in-j are brought in, femalevisitautsar- 
flated with a cor)tentptii>lc and vul-1; rive to pay their respects to the 
gar pride than the Turks; and the j mistress of the house, who, upon 
Greeks, who are the most servile iheircoming, rises, and,retires with 
imitators of their superiors, havej the women present, to receive her 
borrowed many of these customs i guests in another apartment. On 
from their lords. Costly furs arc one of the days that we dined here, 
much esteemed by both, as orua- itbeing theday of aOreek ft'siival, 
ments of male and female attire; two Albanians, with their wives and 
that is lo say, if they be literally | children, came to visit the urchon. 
cost Ilf; as the finest fur that ever ' These peasants, upon enicriug the 
was seen would lose all its beauty j room, placed each of them a sack 
in their eyes if it should ever be-' of provisions in one corner of the 
come cheap. Their habitsaroonly i apartment, and then came forward 
esteemed in proportion to the sum ! to salute their landlord. When the 
of money they cost; changes de-' women advanced, they touched bis 
pending upon what is cal ledji hand only, and then placed their 
heing unknown among them. The i own hands to their foreheads, mak¬ 
ing thesign of the cross, as in Rui* 

's\* iha origin of that expression; the but the children took Ills hand 

members of a coancil. or of an> vate kissed it, applying afterwards 

assembly, heing thus scaled. the back part of it to their foreheads. 

To/. If. No, t'U. H 
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HUNTING Tiir: GiiWFKr. 

Dorn Lu*hT£»^tlin*5 Truri;fs i« Suruhefn /l/tKU, \wl. II. 


Oun luinters expected to find a ; 
grtflt dexi of the larger sorts of 
in country xve were now 
to feaver^r, uiul tlu rclorc rode on 
heioir, since ihu noise of onr v/iiolc 
cuijtoy togetlicr wouhl probably 
frighten rlit in. ^Vc had scarcely 
imvcltt d an lionr, when the Woi^ 
icntiits ralli d our Jltcnuoii tu.s<one 
ohji cts on a bill not Tar ufi on die 
left hand, m ImcIi sconicd to move. 
The liead ol something appeared 
almost iininediuuly alter, feeding 
on the otfuT sitleut the hill, and it 
was concluded it timst be that of a 
very large animal : this wm con¬ 
firmed, when, after going scarcely ’ 
a huudred steps fartlier, two tall \ 
swan-necked giiutVes stood almost, 
directly before us. Our transports i 
uere indescribable, particularly as * 
tbe creatures tbenisclves did nut \ 
perceive us, and tliereforc gave us ‘ 
full time to examine them, and to | 
prepare fur an earnest and serious 
ciiacc. '['be oiie was smaller, and 
of a paler c olour than the other, 
whicit Vkschcr immediately pro¬ 
nounced to be Lite young of the 
larger. Our borscs were sad¬ 
dled, and our guns loaded in an 
instant, when the cliace commen¬ 
ced. Since all the wild animals of 
Africa run arrainst tbe wind, so that 
we were pretty well assured which 
way tlie cour>o of these objects of 
onr aritent wislies would be direct¬ 
ed, Visclier, as the most experi¬ 
enced hunter, separated biniseif 
frgm us, and, by a circuit, took tbe 
animals in front, that he might 
stop their way, while 1 was to at¬ 
tack them in the rear. 1 bad al¬ 
most gut within shot of thciu when 


• ilicy perccued me, and began to 
I lly in tJie direction wt: expected, 

! But their ibi^ht was so beyond all 
i idea extraordinary, tiuit, hetsveeu 
iauglitcr, astont^liniout, and de- 
liglkt, 1 almost r<»rgr>t my designs 
I upon the harmless creatures lives. 
From tbe extravagunt dispropor¬ 
tion between the liei*»htof tbe lure 
to that of the binth.r parts, and of 
the heiglit to tlic h ngili of tbe ani« 
null, great oiistaclcs arc presented 
to Its moving with any degree of 
swiftness. When l.e Vaillant as* 
sens that be lias seen the girufic 
trot, he spares me any farther 
(rouble in proving that tins ani¬ 
mal never presented itself alive bc- 
I'orebim. Ilow in llic world Mimuld 
an animal, so disproponioned in 
height, before and behind, trot? 
The gtralVc can otdy gallop, as [ 
can alii nil from iny own experi¬ 
ence, having «x‘n between forty 
and fifty atdilferent tnnrs, hotli in 
tlieirsluw and hasty movements,for 
ilicy onij Htep when llicy arc feed¬ 
ing quietly. But this gallop is so 
heavy and unwieldy, and seems 
performed with so much labour, 
that in a di>tance of more than a 
hundred paces, comparing the 
ground cleared with tbe size of the 
animal and of the surrounding 
objects, it might almost be said that 
a man goes faster on foot. Tbe 
heavir.esA of the movement is only 
compensated by the length of the 
steps, each one of which clears, 
on a moderate computation, from 
twelve to sixteen feet. On account 
of the size and weight of the fore 
parts, the girafi'e cannot move for- 
I wards through the power qf the 
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muscles alone; lie must bend beck 
bis long neck, by which the centre 
oP gravity is thrown somewhat 
more bellind, so as to assist his 
march: then alone it is possible 
for him to raise his fore legs from 
the ground. Tlie neck is, how* 
ever, tlirown hack witlioiu being 
itselP bent, it romains stiff and 
erect, and moves in this erect form 
slowly backwards und PoruanU 
with the motion of the legs ahjio»t 
like the mast oP a stiip thincing 
upon the waves, or, according to 
the {ilirase U'<cd hy sailors, a reel* 
ing ship*, it is not difKculc to 
overtake the giraffe wiih a tolera* 
bly good horse, especially if the 
ground he advantageous and some* 
what on the rise; for it will he 
easily comprehended, that it must 
be extremely diAicult fur a crea** 
ture of such a structure to move 
upon the ascent. 

The extraordinary motion of this 
animal, tlie fatigue he seemed to 
experience in heaving up bis fore 
legs, and the stiff manner in whicli 
they came to the ground, so rivet- 
ed niy nttcniion, tliat my ardour 
in pursuit oP him was, for a mu* 
ment, checked, and recolleotion 
was wholly lo<t in ohservation. 2 
soon, however, set my horse again ^ 
into a gallop, and sprang towards 
this wonilerfiil ilgnrr; while he, 
prohnhly never before interrupted 
by a human being, and perfectly 
unsuspicious of onr evil designs, 
stood there, looking with an eye of 

* It hai bt'en saul, ifint the movement 
of the ka/^hi -d* chess was borrowed from 
that of the gii alii*. If there be any iroih 
in this notion, >t can refer only to the 
springing over every thing, not to iu 
oblh|iie motion, which is wholly fereign 
to that of the girafib. 


curiosity towards 010 , without scem*> 
ing to be aware of my companion. 
That conipunion had already ap¬ 
proached the animal in front, hut 
I unluckily he liad not patience to 
' wait a few rnomcnis longer before 
he fired, and, taking his aim at too 
great a disiunce, \\h sUoi failed. 
I Alarmed, I ho creatures now ran 
I with redoubled swifuiUhs; lu'^ides 
; winch, u minute was necCHsarily 
lost in reloading and cocking the 
gun, in winch they got the stare of 
11 $ very considerahly. Our hordes, 
tliongli idrradv mit of hreath, were 
again spurred uii; f)ut we siiuuld 
never have cumc up with tlic gi¬ 
raffes, if they hod not snddc^nly 
turned round, having probably ^cen 
some of onr coinpanion;! wlu> had 
gone on before, or had the idea of 
tome other danger, and conic di¬ 
rectly towards us. By ttiis means 
they were soon within onr reacli; 
when Visclicr, hastily dismoiiniiiig 
from his horse, fired, and the young 
one fell, 'rhe old one immediately 
renewed her lli,;ht more eagerly 
than before, and was hit by my fire, 
but not ill a tnorml part. I follow¬ 
ed her still awhile hy the track of 
the bloo<l, hut she quickly got the 
start of me very much, and my 
horse was so completely wearieil 
that I was forced to give the thing 
up. I then returned to my com¬ 
panion, whom 1 found sitting upon 
the neck of our fallen prey. He 
called to me not to approach in¬ 
cautiously, since the.'iiumal, though 
wounded in the spine, had yet a 
great deal of strength remaining, 
and bad msde several efTorti to 
spring up agaib, which he waa 
seeking to prevent by keeping the 
neck down. A^our companions 
soon aAer rejoined us, we releaaccf 
H 2 
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tlie poor girafTc front hii confine¬ 
ment: this was no sooner donCy 
thaiii thongli almost at tlie last 
gasp, it endcavotircil, by a power¬ 
ful spring of Us long neck, to raise 
itself up, and reinanied for some 
instants v^ith its body half raised 
from tiie ground. It ilien fell 
again from wc akness, but in fulling 
the left bori^stMick against a stone, 
which considorahly injured tbc 
beauty of lim skull. 

As night was coming on, \vc all 
united witii the utmost diligence in 
cutting up our prize, llic skin of 
which, with the most important 
parts uf the skeleton, and some 
pieces for the kiteben, were cur¬ 
ried away. After tbc head was se¬ 
parated from the neck, and the 
whole fore part was laid open, we 
began four of us to Mrip the 
thighs, when a last convulsive pal¬ 


pitation of the whole tendon mus* 
cles Kattered us on all sides, not 
in a very gentle manner. Two 
Hottentots, who were at work on 
the hinder hoofs, were struck with 
such force as to be thrown to the 
distance of three or four paces; and 
I myself received a blow on the 
hc;ul from tbc front hoof, which 1 
fell pretty severely for several days. 
In :dl the larger quadrupeds, par- 
ticuinriy the buffalo, 1 have oh* 
served an extraordinary irritability 
in die nmsrulur fibres, whicli pro¬ 
bably arises principally from die 
vital warmth remaiiiitig so much 
longer in so Urge a mass before it 
can be wholly expended. The 
muscles in the thighs, for exam¬ 
ple, 1 have known not unfrequent- 
ly tremble at being touched with 
the knife, even an hour after they 
are separated from the body. 


FASHIONS. 


LONDON 

FtATF. 4.—OFI^AA DRESS. 

This dress is composed of white 
Uce, and is worn over a rich soft 
white satin slip. The skirt is trim¬ 
med, in a style of peculiar ele¬ 
gance, with lace festooned at re¬ 
gular distances; the festoons are 
edged by a plain band of hyas sa¬ 
tin, and finished by pearl orna¬ 
ments of a very novel and pretty 
shape. The b^y, composed also 
of lace, is cut byas, and is richly 
ornamented round the bosom with 
pointed lace. Plain long sleeve, 
very full, except towards the wrist, 
which is nearly tight to the arm, 
and elegantly finished with lace, 
e hair,which is ornamented only 


FASHIONS. 

j, with a wreath of French roses, is 
I parted in front, and simply dressed 
! in loose curls, which fall very low 
^ on eaci) side. The hind hair forms 
I a tuft at the back of the head. 
Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets 
of pearl. White satin slippers, and 
white kid gloves. A blush-colour¬ 
ed French silk scarf is thrown care- 
I lessly over the shoulders* 

We are Indebted for this very 
; elegant and tasteful dress to a lady 
of rank, by whom it has been just 
introduced. 

?LATR 5.—MORNING DRESS. 

A round <lreM, composed of ja- 
cotiot muslin, finished round the 
bottom of the skirt by a dee|^ 
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flounce of rich work acolloped at 
the edge, and a heading to corre¬ 
spond. 'lUc body has a slight I'ul- 
ness hehind. The furm of the 
front, as our readers will perceive 
by onr print, is extretiiely novel 
and pretty. Plain long sleeve, fl* 
jiished at ilie wrist by a pink band 
and bow. TIte cot/tfttf worn with 
this dress is of the mob kind, and 
by mbch tiie must becoming we 
have ever seen : it is composed of 
white lace, and tastefully orna* 
mented vvitn roses. Pink kid slip* 
pers, and wliile kid gloves. 

This dress is much approved by 
beUes of taste for its elegant sitn* 
plicity: its form and materials are 
certainly strictly appropriate to 
morning costume. It was invent¬ 
ed by Mrs. Gill, of Cork-street, 
Burlington'Gardens, to whom wo 
are indebted for it. 


CUNKUAL OUSERVATIONS ON 
Kt^lllON AND Dtt£S$. 

We have little alteration to no¬ 
tice in ilie promenade costume 
ainceour last number. Pelissesare 
still wnrn, but tliey ure most in fa- 
Tunr with matrons', spencers are 
the order of the day with youthful 
bflUi; and silk scarfs, over white 
muslin dresses, are adopted by 
both. We see, with pleasure, ladies 
of distinction give liberal encou¬ 
ragement to English manufactures; 
^nd it is but justice to own,tliattbe 
productions of our own looms may 
vie with those of any ocher coun¬ 
try. Our imitations of China crape 
and French silk, both for dreaaet 
and acirfs, are now universally 
adopted; the former in particular 
^re uiicommortiy good. We hare 
pp novelty to announce eithef ik 


spencers or pelisses since our last 
number. 

Straw and Leghorn hats and 
bonuets are still much in favour; 
they are trimmed with gauae to 
correspond, and are frequently 
worn without any other ornament 
than a large bow and a white lace 
veil thrown over them: low plumes 
of feathers, eitlier white or straw 
colour, are, however, adopted by 
many but dowers are not 

at all worn. 

Tlic hat most in favour for the 
dress promenade, is composed of 
white chip, linetl and edged with 
white satin: it is a plain round 
shape, with a very small front, and 
a moderate sized crown; and is or- 
namentcil in front hy u beiioiifnl 
low plume of svldtc feathers, lipped 
with green, blue, or blue. White 
satin hats ure also made in this 
farm, iiut chip seems to be consi¬ 
dered most elegant. 

China crape scarfs, richly em¬ 
broidered in colours at the ends, 
are much worn in the carriage cos¬ 
tume, as are hUo those beautiful 
French, nr imitaiion of Frenchi net 
scarfs, which are woven of hard 
silk, and are equally remarkable 
for their lightness and the vivid , 
beauty of ilicir colours. The ends 
of thesie scarfs are usually of five 
colours, beautifully shaded; the 
middle, if not white, which is con¬ 
sidered as most fashionable, is al¬ 
ways of some light colour. 

Muslin it the only thing now 
adopted by bel/u of taste in the 
morning costume. The dress that 
we have given in our print is the 
highest in estimation; but we have 
seen a half high dress, eompoeed 
of jaednot* piuslin, made tiglK to 
the fba^, |Lod whel^ef 
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Uofly onianicntod with very narrow . Uclieve, be found lo mrril the aj)- 
turks put clo?<e together^ which [ prohution of our fair readers: \vc 
give it the appearance of lieihg . understand it i.> honoured by ilie 
ftcnalUplaitcd. ‘I'he long sleeve was j‘ patro.,.*ge of some fair ccjucsli iuiis, 
quite plain^ iiut (inished at the wfK* |; wiio are equally disliiiguidied for 
by a narrow trifile flounce; the rank and taste. Tlnreis cemsnier’ 
irinnning of the skin turresponds i able novelty in the style of the 
will] the wrist, and the y^c/w/with .(braiding, which is disposed in front 
wlkicli II is worn, is irimtiicd in a i| in a niunner highly advaiUdgtuns 
similar inanncT. 1 lie only recoin* i to the shape. 

mendatiun of this dress, is its ox* | Crape and luce sprigged with 
treme pinmiuss and simplicity. ' silver nnd embroidered with lama, 
U lute IS also very much in fa- .* net euibroidercd wiili wliiie silk, 
vunr for dinner dress, as isspottctl land French gau/e eitlier white or 
silk, und a levy lieautiful new silk, coloured, trimmcti with the same 
& myrtle leaf on a wliite ground, material intermixed with ribbon, 
ilic leaf njtieli raised. Coloured ' are all in csttmation for full dress, 
budiesarenotmuch worn, but white i The evening dress next in favour to 
satin onis, \(tv full trimmed with tlieono given in our print, is com* 
lace, are in great request, lilond (niscd of white French gauze; the 
for 81 ik dresses, und French lace skirt is iriimned very high with an 
foriniisliri ones, arc in general csti* | intcriniMurc of hitmd iintT wreaths 
muiion: wiruhsiTvc, however, some ; of rosc*buil.>. Plain louse body, 
e/tgfiN/r.t whose dresses arc trimmed : eonl'mcd by tlie r<»)al brace, com* 
with f( atimns of muslin edged with posed of white or pink satin trim* 
narrow lace, nnd ornamented with med with blond, which is lightly 
hovv> of ribiiou on each festoon. rdgt:d with pink. Short full gauze 
Coloured sursrict drcsses arc also sleeve, over which is a half-sleeve 
trimmed in a siiiiilur manner with \ formed hy the trimming of the 
gauze 10 correspond; the gauze is brace. The general elfect of this 
edged with a buantiful light silk dress is very tasteful, and it has 
trinimjiig. No novelty h.ns appear* ; more novelty than any ne have seen 
ed in dinner iWes^i huioc last month. | for some time. 

Tlie cor>(7 </ey mentioned , In full dress the liair is worn 

in A former number, is likelr to much lighter on the forehead than 
continueapermanentfavourilewith last moni!i, and not tpiite so luiv at 
ladies who consult health and the tlie side, but still parted so as to 
beauty of tlic t«liapc; the width display the foreliead and eyebrows; 
which it givc> to the chest enhances the hind hair is iirought up in a 
rts estimation at present, because tuft. Turbans are very generally 
dresses are now made so as to shew worn by matronly ladies; and we 
the nataril shape to the greatest have observed, both on youthful 
advofktage, and that must depend and mi<ldle*aged fashionables, a 
H» a great measure on the form of singularly pretty head-dress cAn^ 
rite corset. posed of a French net silk scarf: 

The rAiiriVrgueff habit lately sub* it entirely covers the head, and is 
mitted to our inspection, will, we so arranged as to bare on one side 
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theappearanceofabunchof beau- | an oval form; one side composed 
lifuf dowers; the ends are brought ' of lace, nmdeti^jhtiothe 

round to the left shoulder, and tali ; lionl; tite otlier is a piece of plain 
in the neck. Fearl ornaments are *: net, gnui;ed in three places, and 
also much in favour; but for very * each ganging ornomented with a 
young ladies, the most general or- 1 ; row of lace: it has a treble border 
nament is a cliapict coinjmsed of of narrow lace put on full, and is 
six rows of aliornate white and red ornamented with a half wreath of 
roses: this chaplet is placed at the ii fancy llowcrs. 
back of tile head, so as to have the !| We have no alteration to notice 
appearance of coniHking the tuft of; in jewellery since our last number, 
hair, and the elVcct is extremely i Fashionable colours for the month 
jjretty. ‘ concinne the same as the last, with 

We have noticed in half dress a the exception of peacU-blustoiD, 
a neat simple cap: it is a crown of I, which is iimcli in favour. 

KHTNCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Jgiu- IS. j; full cotton: tlie latter trimming is, 
WiitN 1 wrote to you last, my . 1 think, most fashionahle. Jf the 
dear Sophia, our f.iir fashiunabics |j tnmnuog i»of Ucc, there art'three 
had recently exchanged the Imavy J falls of a moilenue hreadth, put 
habilimenti of winter for the gay i rather closely lugcther; and if un- 
attire of spring, and that is now broidery, it is finished hy one 
laid asulc lor tlio light drapery of Hiuince of lace at the bottom. Thu 
summer. The ciiangc fruiiis|»ring skirt is rather full, and the fulness 
to summer costuiuc is, however, is not thrown so much behind as it 
partial. 'I'lie inu»t fuslitonahle pro- I was lust month. A bainl oi' em- 
inenadc dresses are composed of broidery, or letting*in lace, of 
India muslin; and they are cer*'! about an inch in breadth, forms 
luinly becomingly and simply r the wsist, being sewed between the 
made. Waists have been geUing body and the skirt r the hexly is 
progressively longer,and they have made very low all round, and fails^ 
now attained a very becoming as much as usual, ofl the shoni Jers: 
length: the backs of dresses are there is a ptifling of muslin or lace^ 
also a moderate breadth, and we which goes all round, and slopes to 
have lengthened our petticoats till a point on the bosom, which is no¬ 
even prudery must acquit us of vel, butnot, 1 think, advaotageoua 
indelicacy. So much for general to the shape. The sleeve is per- 
observatioii; let me now proceed fectly plain; it it long and very 
to those minute particulars of wide, except at the wrist, which ia 
which you are so fond. gftuged to the size of the arm in 

The dress most in request for three placet, each gauging being 
tbe promenade is, as I have said, Rnisli^ by a row of very narrow, 
composed of India muslin, and lace, l^he Jleiut worn with these 
trimmed either with lace, orem- dreues are, in general,of and 
broidered round the boitoo m the rQ0ii, which are again r^ufied 
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in si7e» are of lace. I should ob« 
serve, that sprigged iiiuslini have 
no embroidery round the bottom, 
but are invariably trioimcd with 
lace. 

Silk scarfs, which are now always 
worn with white dresses, arc so 
iierally adopted by people of rank 
in Knglaiid, tliat 1 need nut dc* ' 
scribe ilietii to you; hut I wish I 
could give you a tolerably just idea 
of the manner in which bdhx of 
taste here put them on: tliey arc 
thrown over the left slioulJcr, and 
one end fastened at the left side, 
wliilu the other iscarelcssi} brought 
round the riglit arm. Noiliing can 
be more simple than this, you will 
say : the effect, however, depends 
to entirely on the natural case and 
grace of the wearer, that 1 would 
not advise any of your friends, who 
possess less of either than yourself, 
to adopt it. 

AUliough scarfs are higher than 
any thing else in esiiinuiion for 
the promenade, yet pelisses nrv 
still considered elegant, if made 
in the fasldonable colours of the 
month. The glaring contrasts which 
1 mentioned in my last have disap* 
peared, and the favourite trimming 
is white satin, which is disposed 
sometimes in light puffings, some* 
times in pipes, and not unfrequent- 
)y so as to have, at some distance, 
the appearance of a wreath of 
leaves, but it is always of a very i 
moderate breadth. I 

Hats and bonnets, of a moderate 
size and height, are still worn of 
straw and Leghorn; they are orna¬ 
mented less profusely than usual 
with flowers and ribbons. But the 
most lonisli chaptnuT are now com¬ 
posed of tui/ff ur white satin and 
tul/e interaiixcd: where these ma¬ 


terials are both used, the is set 
in very full, and the satin plain, 
but cut byas. There is nothing no¬ 
vel in the shape of these hats, but 
the lightness of the materials, and 
the tasteful style in which they aie 
urnamented with a small bouquet 
of dowers of the season, render 
them really pretty, independent of 
the magic charm bestowed ujxui 
; them by faHliioii. 

The undress of a modish btUe is 
now coinpose<l entirely of Koglish 
mamtracture: plain jitcouot, or 
striped or corded muslin, has siu 
per»edcd, in a great ineusuro, Scots 
or Knglish cambric. I'he form of 
morning dress is exceedingly sim¬ 
ple, but far from becoming; the 
skirt is irimmcd onlv with a single 
pointcti UouiKe of a modcruti' 
breadth: the rhemi/sf/ form is still 
adopted for the horly, hire the en¬ 
tire of the neck uiul throat is enve¬ 
loped ill a/rcAff compfHcd of heavy 
rows of work, formed in the style 
of A lippet, and friglitfully unbe¬ 
coming to the shape. The dress is 
confined to the w aist by a coloured 
sasli, tied in a bow, and sliort ends 
he hi lid. The corner/*' worn with it 
is usually coinposed of worked iiiui- 
lin: I cannot better describe it than 
by telling you, to fancy a mode¬ 
rate-sized oval crown placed upon 
a mob cap; the upper part of it is 
drawn round by four rows of rib¬ 
bon, and each drawing finished at 
the side hy a bow; a large cockade 
of ribbon and net mixed orna- 
ment*' it in front; a thick quilling 
of ne* goes round the face, and the 
ends are fastened nnder the chin 
by n large bow of ribbon. This 
cap c :in be becoming only to ladies 
who add softness of countenance 
to regnlarify of features: it is, how- 
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ever» generally adopted by the Pa- of ribbon, and a little to the side is 
rjsian e/egatfUs. j placed a sprig of lilies, roses, or 

For dinner dress, India muslin i any of i ho other flowers of the sea* 
and white spotted silk are both Ison, which is tied hy a bow of rib* 
high in estimation, the former es* hon to correspond with that plaited 
pccially: coloured sarsnets are not round the bosom. These corni^ttr^ 
at all worn. Lacc, or narrow bands are not, however, always composed 
of byas satin, are still the favourite ! of gauze; some ladies wear them 
trimmings; three or four of the |in lace, and sonic in muslin, but 
latter are placed at about two inch- , the latter material it not much in 
es distance from each other, or i request. 

if the dross is trimmed with lace, | 1 have little information to give 

there are three falls put closely to- yon with respect to full dress: we 
gether. The bodies of dinner . still continue to wear white gauze 
dresses begin to be made very low; | or white Inoe over satin; blond is 
the fronts are mostly cut in the • the present favourite trinnniiig for 
form of a corset. The bosom is . pettlconts: the robes are always 
trimmed with a quilling of lace or ‘ made just short enough to disphiy 
fiM\ The sleeve, if short, is ox* the trimming of the pciticout. The 
ircniely full ; it is confined to the favourite evening dress, at presci^t, 
arm by a band of the same material i is trimmed up the middle of ilie 
as the dress: some few clcgaitfes ! front, round the bottom, bosom, 
gather the fulness in differentparts IJ and sleeves, with three rows of 
of the front of the arm, and orna* narrow white ribbon spotted with 
ment each with a small bow of silver: the effect of this trimming 
nbbon. Long sleeves are, how* is formal and tasteless; but wc 
ever, still more general for dinner j hope, by and by, to profit by the 
dress than shore ones, but they are elegant taste of the Duchess of 
made invariably plain. i^ likely to Uc lookrtl 

Cornettes are much worn in din- j up to as the model of fashion by 
ner dress; and although I can j this court, as the ladies hope lo 
never be thoroughly reconciled to ; 6iid in her that love of dress, gaic* 
the superstructure of these gene* ^ ty, and amusement, so congenial to 
rally fantastic, and often uobecom* : the French character, and in which 
ing, head-dresses, yet I must own, jj Madame is so entirely deficient, 
that I consider the present fashion Hats, composed of white soft 
more simple, and more appropri- satin, with a buncli of dowers in 
ate to the season, than any adopt* front, or a plume of feathers, are 
ed since I have resided in Paris, very generally worn in full dress. 
They are much worn in gauze, and, Toeques are still much in favour; 
in general, the crown, which is and flowers, mingled with precious 
oval, and not very high, is very stones,are in very high estimation, 
full, but the fulness is confined to The hind hair is brought round 
the size of the head by bands of to the front, and forms three rows 
byas satin; to each band is afHxed on the top of the head, each of 
a puffing of gauze: the front is which is fastened by a'jewelled 
generally trimmed with a plaiting comb« The front bair (Mm oitt 

VoL IL No. rii. i 
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the itjrclu’ati in soft loo^a curU, 
Hi rough which is partially seen a 
wreath of roses; while ones are 
coDsiilered most fu<!iioiiabIe: the 
bows nt the top of tlio head are ra- 
th(T formal, but tl*.e front hair is 
(hiposed in an elogani and becom¬ 
ing manner. 

Fnil-duss slippers are of white 
spotted Hilk, and very ol'irn spotted 
and frin^eil nith silver, l^'or t1;e 
pronivnadv, tliey are usually o) 
white Lather, wnh a rosette or 
plaitini' of ribbon; they arc now 
cut lower than they used to be 
round ilie instep. 

JL*acli«blo$soni» daniask^rose^ all 


I the light shades of green, and ce* 
lotial blue, are the prevalent co- 
iciurs at present. 1 say nothing to 
^ you of icwrllery, because no alter- 
I ation has taken place since I wrote 
I lust. And now, iny dear .Sopnia, if 
! you w ish that I should send you any 
1 inoro minute letters on the dear 
I delightful subject of dress, you 
must let me know what you are all 
doing in Kngland. Your letters 
are very short, and if you do not 
become a better cnrrcs]>onderit, you 
• may expect next time a sheet filled 
I with reproaches instcad of lashtons, 
! from yuur uircctionate 
I Kudocia. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 

FLAI fc —A SALOON. 

I'liF. design.^iof many of ourvil- is suited to the saloon, and the r/c- 
]a^«, particularly those erected about cessoiVs arc in correspondence, 
forty or fifty years ago, coniained The saloon being un apartment of 
circular-topped windows tot he cen- communication, and through wliicdi 
tfid, and in some cases lo all the theprincipulroomsnreapproachrd, 
apartments of the ground floor ; the prevailing colours should bar- 
and although it li&s been usual in i monizc with them, and yet be of 
s;i<'h cases to consider the windows such cool or subdued character as 
as scpirire-toppcd, ci^coallng the will produce in the others an efl'cet 
spundreds by the upper draperies, of greater brilliancy. The cur- 
y^.t llie opportunity of producing tains may, notwithstanding, have 
a vuriety of form in the designs of thatcharm ter of richness that uill 
furniiiiru is very desimido. The give ioiportance to the saloon, arid 
Hunexed plate therefore represents uUow it to join with the sujicrlur 
draperies suited to such windows ; apartments in effecting a general 
tlie arrangement of w'hich, from its | richness and splendour, 
architectural and simple elegance. 


INTLLLTGF.XCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

TitP. rerpark of our correspond- ** Dalmatia,'* is most correct. The 
ent X. Y. 2. on liie suhstiiutioh, inaccuracy arose from quoting with¬ 
in Not. III. and V. of the words out an initant reference to those 
«r Bulbcc and Palmyra,’* instead of works, and the certainty of the 
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extent to which Adam approved 
and adopted the peculiar style of 


j graving^, with historical and dr- 
scrhfiive sketches of the most inter- 


ornaincnts both of his own research m esiing Public Buildings, 
and those nhich Wood lud pub- A new work by MidS Tuylor, an- 
lished ill his Jivruaitis iia/Lec hmJ\ thor of Display, is in the press, and 
Pn/mi/ra. 'i*hc new anil beitcT stylo ' will appear in u few tlays. 
of architectural cnrichnKiit intro-1 A translation, from ilic original 


duced b^ Adam rcconiincndcd him 


German,ol professor Morgcnstmi's 


to general notice, and his invention *1 7Wr, in IHOO oitj iSlO, tArou^k 
of a stucco, (or wliich he obtained ij Patio/ SuiiztrfatHly UttUf% UapUfij 


■A puieut, gave him a free use of| 
urnainontat a comparatively small ' 


&c. with uddilions, is in tlic press. 
Shortly mIU be published, a new 


expense. 'I'lic Adeipbi is an ex-i nnd interesting nrjvi l, fiy Miss 

I I- - '-1 .* 


ample of this, and many of his other * 
works abotinJwitiiornamentswiiieli * 
arc the result of his study cil ’^ 
Wo<id*s Kemutiiif Ac.: ]nirticnlur-* 
ly Ll Kcddi«.st(>n, near Dei by, the 
scat of Lord Scarsdalt*, they are 
very prominent; us they wer^^ also j 
Ht l*'isherwick, near LitchUeld, ^ 
which iniilding is now liiktni <iuwn. ^ 
The matter of the numhers refer¬ 
red to will in no way hr atfcciofl by 
the inaccuracy, if Dalmatia’' be 
substituted for Palmyra and BaU , 
bee:" for Adam distinctly merits^ 
the approbation tliat is there be- ; 
.stowed upon him, for that innova¬ 
tion wliich has led to the introduc¬ 
tion of the present chaste style of 


Parker, t n i r 1 1 cu Sr// - Decepiiott. 

A work on ilic Ovoitl/fs and De- 
j/riT* of tht //urn*, comparatively 
delineated in u series nt coloured 
plates, from the poiudl of Mr. II. 
AllkCn, wiib rcTcroiicos and n<idiil 
iiistrucMon lo young purchasers, 
or Xu those who .Msii to pursue Hio 
siiidy of tliat noble animal, is in the 
press, and will soon make lu ap¬ 
pearance. 

A new work, entitled AUtanhy or 
ihe StparHiioUi will appear very 
shortly. It is die perfannance of 
ail author who has published be¬ 
fore; but the pieces of poetry scat¬ 
tered througli the volume are, in 
general, entirely new, two only 


ornametital design. Tlie error in J having met the public eye. An 
the name of ^ Kevett" is of the 
press.—The interesi X. V. Z. bus ' 
taken ill this department of the 
arts is very flattenng, as it is an ; 
assurance, that men of talent, taste, 
and research, have a relisli for ar¬ 
chitecture, whose sublime beautieg! 
have been too mueli neglected, and ; 
too little understootl. 

In the course of this monili will 
be published, by Mr. Ackermann 
of the Strand, in one volume im¬ 
perial ocuvo, Select Fiem of Lan^ 

^ott; containing TO coloured eit- 


extract will appear m our next 
number. 

Mr. Berry, late of the College of 
Arms, and .author of a History of 
Guernsey, has in the press a series 
of tables, entitled Tht Gemological 
Mythology i intended as a book of 
reference for classical students* 
The work has received the sanc¬ 
tion of many of the most eminent 
scholars in the kingdom, to whom 
the MV. has been submitted. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson wilt pub^ 
lish, early in August^ A romp/efs 
12 



l*OKTkV. 


(iO 

S,fstm x,f IwgUsh Vuuntry ihnic- , the title of 37/^ Uai 

ini:; also a Technirnl /W/Wioow i>ul)liNlunlihcfirstvolumeot a se- 
wiilj the complete Kti-j| quiji to it, which he stjlcs I he 
queue o(’ the Uall-lNjoiii; ajul a \J/ermitof<iuiftmi9 or observation* 
C'wifniiiwn fofhe Ivi/i-Koaw, con- : cm the manners and customs ol’the 

... al,mil •>.V.)or the mostccle-at the ho^nniiin^ of the 

hralCil nii(J j.njmlar Scotch, niiiciccnlli century. 

IhI), and Irish conntrv • d.inie 'Mic Paris papers state, that M. 
Mims ati<i uuh/.fs. do Pc.ull has ncciicd more ilian 

Mr. W dlrmi Phillips uill pnh- IvMMKHH'rarics (500(1/.) for Im thu^^ 
listi, carl) in July* a new edition oi j works, on The to IPe/row, 

his \ lire ('otn^re^S e/ / oviw/, and Thc^ 

o/rivy, re viM i! and iinprovciL It nr in •S'pniu. *J'!ioy add, that 

( lemcniary Imok isdesi^in'd chiefly 
lor the use of yonnj; persons. 'I’o 
ilkidtijiiion will ho added, smiio ao* ^ 

count of the <i<*oloi;y of Knj;land I Males, from cAperienre, that the 
and Wales, tojjcther with a colour- fatnl iiecidculH which soinctiiiies 
ed map and section of the siraia; occur from the fory of over-driven 
which are intended also ii> hr pnb- horiuul animals, might easily he 
lisUedsciiaratcly fonhc purchiMcfs prevented by tying a small rope 
of the first edition. ! roniid the neck, and fastening it 

'l*lie third volume of 1‘he Trans- . immediately below llic knee joint 
m'iwns of the Vtcological Soriettf^ will ol one of tlm fore legs, flie length 
be published about the middle of of the rope must he sullieicut to 
July. It will be illustrated by a]: allow the animal to move his head 
large numher of highly finished gently up and down with the mo- 
plates, i hiefly coloured. lion of the leg, and at the same 

Ml Jouy, whose lively work, I time so short as to prevent him 
i:ilermife dr h (7m«wV 4rJntin,\\(fw\ tos.sing it aliove the level of 
is known to the Knglish reader hy the sIjouKUt. 


l{oussi»anN Entile produced the 
jaiiihorouly KM* crowns, 
i xMr. .1. B. Kidclel, of Edinburgh, 


?)oetr?. 


LOVh: 

TiftOftlMeil nom the $PA*Mlll. 

Motuch, nilh watchful eye you strive 
Jfy fiTcJam l<) restrauf, 

Bill know, unless 1 giMrd niy'cir, 

Ymir guard will be b'li vain. 

It liuft been raid, and fivamn^ wiire 
Confirms the anclent lay, 
r>Mll will con fine mem's rrsid bawl 
Eiifiunic I he wish to siiay. 


I Love, once oppress’d, wdlsoon increase, 
*1 And Mrungih superior gain: 

"Iwcrc better far, believe my voice, 

To nivemy will the rein: 

Tor if I do not guard my>eirf 
] Your guaid will be Imt vaiu« 

• For her who will not guard herself. 

No other guard you'll find; 

; Cunning ami fear will weak be found. 
To chain the active mhid. 
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Tho* Death himself should bar my way, < Op wIiciIht oVr the bosom’s miow 
His menace I’d dialam; I TIm* glussy runlets careless Ihur. 

Then learn, that till 1 ^uard myself, I Fair ijix»*en* oli, may tlurse Uesscs prove 
Your guard will ^tjli be vain. ? bntliralling ihainstu hind my lovcl 


The laptur’d heart, u lncli once lias felt 
A sense of luveN ilebglit. 

Flies the nmih's impetuoussvtiig. 
To Hnd the lapcr'a light; 

A ihou*iaiHl guards, u thuusaml cares, 
Will ne’er the will rc»ir4in; 

For if 1 don<»( go od myself, 

All Ollier giunU arc taiii. 


I; Mine be the smile with rapture bright; 

I Mine be llul rye-bcam’s kindling light, 
1 Wlndi rhroiigli lUsilkencurtain stealing. 
Half di>rl(King, hiilf concealing, 

) With irembling Iu4reihiru a ray, 
ForeM'iling !<ovc*i res|ilendci>t day, 
DilViiMiig uVr my lover's niiiui 
Delights as ardent a^ refined. 


Such 1 % the ulbcroitroiiliiig force 
Of Love’s resiNilcHs atoini. 

It gives to brauiy's laire»t shape 
The dire chiiimra's foiin: 

To wax (lie melting hnnist It turns, 
P'lanie o'er the check Is s|Mi’:iO, 
With hiuiiis of wtnd slm (>f»cs die door, 
Unfeh the loot steps (reed. 

Thru try no more, wrh Iruitlvss care, 
Mv to lestram; 

For if I do not guaid myself. 

Your guard uill be but vain. 

SoMr.KVi.i. 


Tlie^e gifts be mine—(wo silver dovcii, 
Fmbleiiis nr|nnc and IhnbOil loves, 

, *rhine uiiiii, giMidess, sii.ill udnrit, 

, Wberiv'ir %hull nscmy blissful morn: 

' And UiiCMaid iliy lau!;biog son, 

I For all die ir4ini|ni*sls lie has won. 

For all dm bbs^rtil p:mg'> I've knovui. 
Since low 1 Ih iiI befoie his dirone, 

A bow, of puii'.t Uiillioii foiuiM, 

, (|mver 1 nulcllh*s^ly atloriiM, 

I: A ipiircr fill'd wnli foaduTv store. 
Which he Ims wained hnig before: 


HYMN TO VIINFS, 

Bv EM7 .a recMru, auihor Af**Thr Ri- 
Vat I Uses*’ Sif Wihbrn dr tVavcrlry," 

Oh, goddess f loiirtil wlim^c roseate slirlne. 
At Sappho’s cull, die heavenly Nine 
Their tiincfnl homage sweetly paid, 
K'j-echoing ihroogh M.dia’i '•hade; 

Oh, goddi*s>«! if a suppliant’s prayer 
Could cVr ohiaiii diy guaidiaa care, 
Then, bright Cylhera, list to me— 
IVopitious r<» (hy votary be! 

All! siiirc no charms of menial kind, 


For ss'hloni ^nie. Ills <laris are true, 
'Filey pierce not as they nont to do; 
Jhs arrows oft me blunted found. 

And tunc ran hral therr deepest wtiiind. 

Ob, goddess 1 warm llilariu's breast, 
IW niy loved tniagc iheic impresaM, 

So deeply siainpM niihin hi't huurl, 
Nor time can mcli, ni»r abscrire part; 
And when wc meet a*;:iTn at last. 

The wcaiy ]ltol^^ of absence past, 
insplreil hv dice, oh! may wc prove 
The imiuoilalitv uf love! 


The race of man can >iidely bind, 

Ohf hieatlie o'er me a charm divine, 
].et all the (traces round me shine, 
(loddcss! I U'tk no wide domain, 

O’er OKC nhinc 1 wFh to reign; 
t.ee me but muke one mortal blest, 

To nymphs more vam I yield the rest 

For HIM, oh! let my bp exhale 
Thu flagrant sweets of Iran’s gale; 
KnC'Uly twined my temples round, 
My locks in^biiiiiig folds be bouivl. 


LOVTv 

j| Tho* doom'd to meet ihe frowns of Fake, 
Thu* not of Fortune's gems po!4scs9’d. 
Yet loTC shall crown our humble state, 
That nobler treasure of the breast; 
Lnriclt’d hy that, our days shall glide 
On pearefnl pleasure's amooihcst tide; 
Each day we’ll pass to care unknown, 
I'^ch night we’ll rest on virtue’s down; 
Wbil^ Weahh amid his stores shall sighi 
And view us with an envious eye. 



Por.TIlY- 



USES • APO-'TRonn: to iuh pmyu 

liiscnbcdtw KlolberMAmY HCl.fa wp*n bir ,| IttlSl:. 

Jubiirr. iiifTinii MaicU \i<u scarcely hlowii 

Amidst b)1 the objects llns valley of leers 1 ,^ )ag,^ 

Presents u» a rAt4on;il niiiid» ihou, on itr *cr siem oil V'Uiie w Jili 

A jubilee lc«|itm rcb;;ion appears 

The most striking that icawn can find. Tliy lightly bosomspreadsitocauh 

Two far difTcreni worlJs, like op|>o$ite The milaer roy. ami dunk the fust'ring 

scales, II shim'r 

That Apnl brings. Not thine the gur* 
ge<iu« dyg 

por tulip or of rose; but still thy form, 
or paler hue, w n h al 1 1 he licautcous show * 
That heav'ji and earth display ir> this 


Stem to hang on time's diadowy beam: | 
In one, Mn>e enchauling o’er reasoji pre* | 
vails; 

Oracc reigns in the other supreme 
Of all the fond captives the fir»t ever 
bound. 

In its stronger than adamant chain, ! 
Not one ever lived, nor shall ever be found, ^ 


thy settNnii, 

Delights the eye, till iiuw accustomed 
long 

Wh-jMiuliinlK>fiJa.nlay*vriihoglp«iii. !j 'rofun*. sunl nii^to. and raitu, all com- 

Ifclouded l.y»rfo«.andburdenM«i.hll , . ''■'il';-" »'>J 

' becurc bene At h some shaggy licilgeihou 


cares, 

Rcneciion increases their lood; 




1% Valliwt Ml ItlS Iaviovs I I * r I I i ^ 

I'or to,.science, in.,.lacablc wUneM. dc |i “ 8"lc il.y term al.ouM 


ctai 


r<. 


tear. 


. Or drenching show'rs oppress thy bosom 
J w>lt. 

i When once I wander'd o'er the level 


All i' lost that's not sufTci'd for Ood. 

If gilded by pica ure, und crown'd with 
delight, 

l «oJ paitsiui. tlieir miivl .1. plore, j' j ,hy°Mmpie sl<tpc bend o’er it» rnnt. 
\V|,ii aMgui*lul.«. not Hicfincnibrancc : AndM.us„..vl,.sp’m.gactenii .omyneU': 


green, 


exnic. 

That the olijixl of love is no morel 


Thank lleav'ii, the friiaci) blast and 
cheerless scenes 


Nnt so m ihe woild is here giacc conse- \. OfivirMernois arc past;and thattiieSpring 


crates 

Ev'ry moment that Ileavon supplies; 
The thought of past pain, peace and yiy ! 

hut <*reates, , 

And pitasure once felt, neierdics. ] 

By Provldmcc led to the fnintier of 1 
heaven, 

When Innocence smiled upon Youth,' 
Each moment of tweiity*five years you ; 

have given | 

To virtue and practical truth. j 


What a rapi'rous thought I what a retrO' 
»pect this! 

Yet how mean to the scenes which 
e.xiend 

Thro* eternity's flight, in that wide world 
of bliss, 

W4trc your jubilee never shall end! 

SoMSBStT. 


Comes I ri pp i ng on. I kno w, for of her race, 
AII*hcauleous and of various hues, behold 
’Hie 1ir»t*burn here! O bounteous sun! 
do thou. 

From day to day, increase thy glorious 
heat; 

;; And come, ihou daughter of, this vernal 
time. 

No unapt emblem of the spotless raaid. 
When in the morning of her life she 
looks 

All innocence and ease—<oine, thou my 
cell 

Shaft deck, and there when thee I turn to 
view. 

Blest Heav'n Dl thank, and call thee 
messenger uf Spring.’ 


If 


R. B. 


April 46, lets. 
h. Harrisue, Priatrr, a^s, 8tre»4.» 
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TO OUlt READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puhli$kfrt, Atuhon, AriUtt, and I^Iuucnl Compo$tr$, are revetted to tronmit^ 
f/nnouncemeaie worh wAick tAep may kutr in Aafta, and uw sAaU cAeeiful/y insert* 
iAem, qi we have hitherto done, free of esimse, A*w matical puhlieatione alto, if 
Qcopybeaddittted to the ^blither, thnii be duly noticed in our Review; andeitracu 
f^m new book$, of a moderate and*f an interesting nature, nitab/e for twr 
Selections, wi/J be occeptab/e. 

fPe prete7U our Subicribert this month with a fne Portrait <f Ais Se\en€ High* 
nest Prince LcofOtr> or SAXe'CoitKG-SAAtrei.D, which we have no doubt wilt he 
a most weleottte aecompaniment to the Diogrophicnl Anecdotes of that illustrious 
charaeter gfven in our last Number, to which, when the volume it complete, theen^ 
^oein^ will ef cousse be r e m oved by the binder, 

Celinda, Solomon Sapient, and our Paris correspoudent, skull hove an early 
place, 

lf> regret that any pcrsona/i/jr should have been discovered by Arabella, where 
we assure her none was intended. 

The approbation which several ^otrr correspondents are pleased to bestow on the 
New Series 0 / the Re^mtory, is highly gratifying, and will stimulate us to incieosed 
exertion to deserve their good opinion. 


Peraoni wbo reside ebrotrl, end «he «bli l« bcftniiplied «ith ihU Work rrtrj Month os 
f»fll>lbbed, nsf Iie?e U »rot to Iheni, free of Ponisge, to Ne«>Yer|^ Holilka, Quebec, and 
to any pert of tiK Wml Indies, at 1*4 19*. per Aaaom, by Mr. Taojtvnttt^ of the GencraJ 
Poet-Udrcf, at Me 9T, Sberbomc.Laoe; to Hamburgh, Uaboii, Cadis, Gib^tar, Malta, or 
any Part of the Mediterranean, at ^4 ISs. per Aiiiimm, bp Mr. 9 uns%knr, of the General 
Poit-OfKee, at No. 99, Sbcrbome-laus} aad to Ibe Cape of Good Hope, or any part of tho 
f^hi Indies, by Mr. Ggv, at the £«t-fad»a Uobse. The tooncy to U i^ldat the time of 
lulMcribiny, fir either a, 6, 9, or le ■oaths. 
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FINE ARTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL HINTS. 

PtATE7.«»A OAftDLNeR*$ COTTAGE. 


Although the annexed design 
was made expressly for tho rcsi* 
dence of the gardener of a noble- 
man’i esublishmenr, it is quite ap* 
plicabic to the purpose of alodge; 
and if a little siuipliHed in point 
of embellisliment, would also bei 
proper for the cottage of the bus* [ 
bandman: in each of these appH- j 
cations it would aflTord convenience 
and comfort, and might receive 
suitable enrichment by the planta* 
tiona which should surround the 
two former, or by the more free 
and open scenery suitable to the 
latter. The cotuge of the gar* 
dener, in rery many insiancea, is 
considered to he a legitimate em¬ 
bellishment of the gronnds, being 
very properly situated near the 
forcing and fuccessitm-bousea, that 
tJiey may receive the attendance of 
the chief gardener, and with u 


tcresting, provided the design it 
favourable, and tlie situation ap* 
propriate to its oljject. 

This building is proposed to be 
tbatched with reeds, as the most 
rural and picturesque covering; 
the brown tints of its surface op¬ 
pose the vanoas greens of the fo* 
tiege by which it is accompanied, 
and give a neatness of elTect that 
is very prepossessing, wbicb may be 
improved by the colour giren to the 
walls, should they be built of rna- 
terials that do not harmonise with 
them. the covering of such 
wails rough* cast is very proper, 
which is plastering finished by a 
coat of iimemised with small stones 
abont the aise of a^ea or small 
bean, and ^levbed it before 
the pieatermg is yet 6fyi or by 
paretta worlt^ ^ called from tlia 


short intervals at oecasioii requires; 
and if be take pride in the deco¬ 
ration of hts abode, he has the 
masnsof embe wering it with shrobs, 
creepers, and flowering plaets^^~ 
which be may reader it higttf 
tift. ii. ruts 


Freobh pofot^sr, la appeart to bo 
seep . » or from ^ Itsiisn persMO; 
asntlleet; ashtibbcAtetbepiai* 
Cefio|; Ims pebblea of a larger flee 
preiead alhover it} iPd wM^^ aie^ 
cAerwarda 
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own surfaces, and the whole be* n and for this purpose also a finishing 
conies enriched by the white re^fjof a very novel and fanciful efiect 
ticulation of the plasieriiii^ m wliicli 
thev are sci. 'I'hc colonr^i of ihe 


pef)blcs ^liuuld be selected with 
tasu*, as much of I lie beauty of 
ilic whole will <)epcn<l on llietr fit* 
ness ro ijurinoni%e with ih<»sc hues 
hy wliicii Uiry are siuroundtd. 

NoiuithsuniJin{» coltai^es of this 
description are built with brick, yet 
as the complexion of them is at 
variance with the green tints of 
the scenery, |mriiculurly if they 
are the red woud-bnrncd bricks of 
the country, the coverings before 
nanicil are usually adopted for small 
decorative buildings, such as the 
dairy, dovecote, ice*well, or bath; 


‘ is produced by a sort of rough*cast 
> composed of coarse sand and small 
pebbit's of various sizes, mixed up 
witli Homan cement, and diluted to 
the consistency of common rough* 
cast, and throsvn upon the walls in 
larger quantities tlian is usual: tliis 
j is sudered to take the irregular and 
I projecting forms of Uulaclittty those 
I concretions resembling icicles tliat 
are frequently found in natural 
' grottoes; and they may be coloured 
^afterwards by tints representing 
them, or by others that seem to 
mark a lapse of time: this has hi* 
therto been practised only in two 
instances. 


AHCIIITECTUUAL RtVIKW. 

No. vri. 

THE NEW STREET AND BUILDlNdS NEAR CARLTON*HOVSE. 


The proposed new street from 
Carlton-House northward to Port* 
land^Place has made some progress 
at both these extremities* In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
former, the urrangeuienU promise 
to form a very picturesque and rich 
embellishment to that part of the 
town, which being so intimately 
connected with the royal palaces 
of St. James and Carlton*House,, 
might be expected tq aspire to a' 
higher claim of architectural dis¬ 
tinction than it has hitherto pos¬ 
sessed. The Ionic building already 
erected, and which, according to 
the plans, is to be repeated on the 
opposite side of the new street, is 
highly creditable to the architect j 
the authorities are welt selected, 
judiciously applied, and the ba¬ 
lustrade above the colonnades is 
* • 

well adapted to the copcealtneot of 


the roof, sU'ictly architeciural, and 
[ highly beneficial to the contour of 
' the building. 

This design promises to produce, 
by the projecting colonnades of 
; this and the centre buildings, a 
never-ceasing variationof light and 
shade, that will be biglily pictorial, 
and form a striking relief to the 
other houses in theneiglibourhqod. 
Tbe parts of tbU building are com* 
posed with reference to ancient 
documents, although not strictly 
copied, nor indeed intended to be 
so: they are in good proportion, 
but the subordinate parts, such as 
the architraves, archivolts, and cor* 
nices to the doors and windows, 
are scarcely of corresponding di* 
mensions; an error originating some 
I years ago, when tbe extreme of what 
was termed ligbtiieas** was cultU 
' vated in architecture with^be 
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t li at U9U ally AC companies every their approach to other aspects, a$ 
chant;e iu the theory of art, hut much uf the sun’s rays as the in* 
which should be remedied by the ter veiling part uf the edifice will 
better knowledge and improved permit. SiH>n atior its erectiuii, 
U>te of the present times. Asthese its noble arthilcci. Lord burling* 
buildings are yet in a very early ton, was highcompluncntodupon 
stage of progress, further ohserva* it by one of tlic i*u>t wits of our 
tions upon their architectural me* | country; but hetng aware th.vt its 
rits would be premature, except) beauties were not fully inuniicsied 
that they are well calculated to ob* at all times uf the day, he took es* 
viate some of the ohjections that pecial care to remark, that the pe* 
have been made to tlic screen in | riod of his ad nu rat ion was early in 
front of Carlton-House; which in* h the morning, when viewing it from 
deed has not escaped the severities I his hed-ruoin window, and %vlien 
of criticism, without n cciviin; the ' i*H noble possiwsor was 
due mixture of apj^roliatioii that i'I'hc M*ri*en of C.irlion • I louse is 
in several points it has fair cUiin said lo have onginauHl rroni liii:. 
to. model, hill \sns of iirccrisily de* 

If we view tliis 8nh>liture for a Mgned upon a plan deviating very 


screen-wall, and it really is so, as 
an architectural separation of the 
coiinof tiieniatisioji from the street, 
surely it will be granted, that to be 
thus open is superior in point of 
beauty, particularly as >t is situs* 
ted, to such close and continued 
walls as thoseof Burlington-House, 
Harcourt* House, the Admiralty, 
or the British Museum. Had it 
been of this inclosed kind, how* 
ever ornamented by architectural 
beauty, yet being on tlie south¬ 
east side of the street, and conse¬ 
quently deprived of the sun’s rays 
on the side next to PalUMall, it 
must have thrown a gloom over 
that part of it which no effort of 
art could have made cheerful, and 
no judgment could have tolerated. 
The facade of Burlington-Housc 
is semicircular on iu north*western 
aspect, and it was erected for the 
purpose of obtaining an ornament* 
al embehUbment to the fore court, 
at a very great expense: its form 
it most judiciously contrived, be* 
cause the extremities receive, by 


latle from u ^tniight line on hoili 

ii> cle^utiuns, lor the ground of 

the lore court is of very hiinu'd 

% 

tliinensiuns; and it was tlicn con* 
eluded, that the the street was not 
wide enough to allow a further pro* 
jectiun. A screen was, however, 
considered to be necessary, not more 
for the common uses of such separa* 
tions, than in consequence of the 
impossibility of obtaining otherwise 
tliat relief to the front of Carlton* 
House, always in shadow, that was 
desirable both for its splendour and 
palace-like pretensions. To pro* 
duce this effect, such an open screen 
is applicable; for the round pillars 
receive the sun’s rays upon so much 
of their surfaces, that iliey produce 
a cheerfulness, at all times of the 
day, tliat is greatly ctubellishing tu 
PalUMall; and when acen from the 
portico of Carlton-House, with the 
full effect of the sun upon it, it 
certainly possesses many beauties, 
although it has not the means of 
effecting great depth of sliatlow; 
and k may be applauded for em* 
K ^ 
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bracing hi this point of view^ in wiiling submission to the sarcasm 
every lionr of tlie <iay, many of | of our continental neiglibours, that 
the graces which thefai^aile at Bur- I the climate was inauspicious to the 
lingtoit'House was eulogized for | cultivation of art, 1 agree with you, 
displaying chiefly at the early hourthat an era has arrived in which 
at which sonic poets and most phi* , public feeling has joinnd issue with 
losnplicrs choose to rise in the th'i research and talent of our own 
morning. ! artists. 

Some hints have been given out, ! I'lin aflectaiion of superior taste 
timt it is proposed to remove the' for virtUy which in ilie >Youhl-be 
screen, and on this account per- connoisseur was supported by a 
haps so much is said in advocation scorn!ul disregard lor native, and 
of iu merits: it is not, however, indeed for inodcrn, art, is foniid to 
here maintained, that a subject may he not quite so successful as here* 
not he devised of much greater tofore: better lustu and n more 


beauty, hut it ought to embrace all 
the advantages that the present 
facade possesses, both as a deco* 
ration to the street and as a cheer¬ 
ful appendage to tlie mansion. 11ic 
order of this screen, which is the 
Grecian Ionic, is judiciously adopt¬ 
ed from a line example of antiqui* 
ty; tlie proportions arc good, and 
if the design were completed ac¬ 
cording to the original intention, 
the ciVecC would be greatly iin- 
]irovc(l; as it would also by remov¬ 
ing ilie tripods which too frequently 
rcpisu the upright lines of the 
pillars, and by the substitution of 
other forms more in harmony with 
the prevailing features of the build* 
ing. 

Of several letters received from 
correspondents on the subject of 
this paper, the following are se¬ 
lected and presented to our read* 
er$. 

Sir,— It is not possible to view 
with indirtercnce ilte improvements 
of the metropolis that have taken 
place in a very few years, and which • 
are now proceeding in several parts 
of the town : for, notwithstanding , 
theapathy that long cxistetl towards ; 
our architectural works, and a too li 


general knowledge liavc made use¬ 
less this easy and plausible appro* 
I priation of the honours belonging 
to true feeling, and have nearly 
I nhuiishcti this specious system of 
^ sulf-udulation, so often supported 
^ at a sacrifice of the cluiracicr of ilic 
: country. 

^ The criticisms that wero judi- 
I clous half a century ago arc so no 
longert foreigners are found to 
I pay tributes of adiidrution to our 
I works; and if we ourselves revert 
I to them, unbiassed by the preju¬ 
dices of early times, matter wilt he 
found on which to congratulate 
ourselves, and to encourage us to 
pursue with zeal and cunfltlencc 
[ that object, which our political 
economy, our wealth and interest, 
are so w*cU calculated to foster and 
] promote; and it mu>t be agreeable 
j to every lover of the arts, to find the 
following sentiments entertained 
by the legislature of the country, 
and which are thus expressed in 
the report from the select commit¬ 
tee of the House of Commons on 
the Carl of Elgin's collection of 
sculptured marbles t— 

** Your committee cannot dismiss 
this inieroting subject^ without 
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fiubtnutiii)' to I lie attentive rcHec- tiinl Ucvic^v, 1 am liapp^* to sub« 
tioii of the Hoa»c, how Ihglily the j scribe than to its useiiil ohicct. 
cuLuvatiuti of the Itiie arcs has con* ' AmaTi.ur. 


trlbuteti u> the reputation, rliaruc* 
ter, aiul tlignily of (very govern- 
III cut by utiicli I 111')* have been en- 
eonrugeil, and luuv intiitiately they 
are connected wuh ilie advance¬ 
ment of every thing vaUiable in 
science, literature, ami pbilosopliy. 
In contemplating the importance 
ami splendour to uhicli so small a 
republic as Athens rose, hy the 
genius and energy of her citizens 
cKcrted in tlie path of such studies, 
it is impossible to overlook, how 
transient the incnmry ami fame of 
extended empires and of migtity 
compivrors are, in compurison of 
llio^c who liuve rendered nicoiisi- 


I 


Sir,—Y our observations on the 
di(Terences between tlie Grecian 
and Homan orders of arcbitectnro 
have led me to rcllccl on the sub¬ 
ject ; and as there arc yet sonic not 
noticed by)On]ntliehfcb number of 
the lieview, I beg leave to suggest 
the propriety of noticing tbcni in 
a future paper. I'bc peculiar fea¬ 
tures of the Doric order arc the 
triglypbs, and the consequent nr- 
ruiigcmcnt of the metopes. The 
trigly]jlis, representing the ends of 
liinbcTs, or transverse blocks of 
5t(iiic, are, in the Homan order, 
placi d centrally over every column, 


dcralde stales eminent, and iintnur* and the iiitervaU between the co- 
talizcd their own names hv tlic»e 
pursuits. But if it he true, as vve 
icarii iVom history and experience,' 


that free governments atlord a soil 
most suitable to the production of. 
native talent, to the maturing of; 
the powers of the human mind, j 
and to the growth of every species 
of excellence, by opening to merit 
tlie prospect of reward and dis¬ 
tinction, no country can he better 
adapted than our own to afford an 
honourable asylum to these monu¬ 
ments of the school of Phidias, and | 
of the administration of Pericles; 
where, secure from further injury 
and degradation, they may receive 
that admiration and homage to 
whicli they are entitled, and serve, 
in return, as models and examples 
to those, who, by knowing how to 
revere and appreciate them, may 
learn first to imitate, and ultimate¬ 
ly to rival them ” 

If the above obserrations and ex -1 
tract are suitable to the Arcbitec-1 


JuiniH art* thus rendered etpial, if 
so divircd, marking a clear dis- 
tiuciioi) from the Greek arrange- 
irieot, which has tlie triglyplis at 
the angles of the building, placed 
quite at the extremity of the frieze, 
so that the metopes next to them 
in order, to preserve a regular in- 
tercolumiiiation, must be longer 
than the other metopes by half the 
width of one of them, otherwise the 
unifurmity of interval must be sa¬ 
crificed, and the columns at the 
corners be placed so much closer 
together. In this particular, I pre¬ 
sume the Roman arrangement to 
be superior to that of the Greeks. 
Not so with the architrave of the 
Grecian Doric order, which is about 
tlie same height as the frieze; and 
taking the whole entablature, con¬ 
sisting of architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, to be two diameters of the 
column in height, the epistylium 
and frieze will each occupy three- 
quarters of a diameter, and the 
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comicti half a diameter. This pro- '■ The abacus, or covering of tl^e 


portion makes the architrave to he |* 
of a suh&tancc tliat is apparently J 
fully etjual to hear the superin* | 
cumbent wei^lit of the in^Iyphs, | 
or beain-end»: whereas the arehi* ' 
trave of the Uom.in Doric order, * 
being usually loss than half a dia- |{ 
meter high, seems to be too weak j! 
to support its own weight, and is |l 
consequently overcharged hy the ^ 
wciglit above it. The eBect of tliis 
is very painful to a correct eye. 


capital of the culuinn, being quite 
plain in the Greek, and ornament* 
cd by mouldings in the Roman 
model, presents a decided diOTer- 
ence of character; and this is more 
evident in the form of the echynus 
or ovoio, and the annulets or fillets 
heneutli them. B. B. 

It is requested, that correspond¬ 
ence addressed to the writer of this 
article, maybe forwarded before tli# 
end of the current inoiuh. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SLKVKY 01- Til 1C MOSTT EMINKNT AHTJSTS TO 
Tllli COAIiMLNCbMLNT OF illJC SLVITLNTIi CLN J LKY. 


CContinved/torn p, V2.J 


ARCniTCCTS; PERIOD IN WlltCfl | 
THEY FLOURISHED; PJUNCIPAl. { 
WORKS AND MERITS. I 

Baccio Fiwtslm, of Flomicr, I tjD. • 
Church and conveat r»f S. Maria dt-l 
Po|K>]o, at Uomc. Tin; cclcbraii^ij 
Capcila Siuinn in the Vaiican. ibe 
hoapilal uf S. ^jphiu* in Puiilu . 

SMo, und ih(* church of S. Proiro m 
Vjiiculls, at Rome, llv ilr-l m :1 the !| 
example of grande nr iu Uk* a rein tec* | 
lure of chapci.s. | 

Bastolomco IUamantinu, of halv, I 
1450. The church ofS.Saiynj<, ai IMi* 
Jan. Many other buihlinei in various 
cnies of Italy* 

Giovanni del Pozzo, of Spain, M.iO. 
The Dominican convent, and a great 
bridge over the river Huecar, uear 
CuenEa. 

Faancesco di Gioruio, of Siena, 1450. 
The docai palace at Lfrbino. 

RiD0LvuFi0R4VANTi,uf Bologna, 1450. 
He restored the hanging lower of the 
church of S, Bidgi», at Cento, to hs 
perpendicular position, and built 
many churches ai Moscow. 

Beam A NTS Lazzari, of Caste] Durante, 
Dear Urbuio, 1470. He first designed 
and comraeuced ihe building of Sc 


Peter’s, at Rome, lie executed many 
uorkA in the Vatican, the Rotunda 
in ihr. convent ol S. Pietro Montofio, 
at Rome; the Julia street in that city; 
the ducal palace at Uihino; a detach* 
ed circular temple near Todi; an<l 
designed many plans for other edi* 
ficcv He iiianifesicd a decided pre¬ 
dilection for the ancient (ireek style. 
VtNTi HA Vitos 1 , of Pistoja, 1 ;70. The 
ch«Mchdell (amlta. at Pistoja. 
Trcncesco GiAMUEr.Tt, (if Flotence, 
J470. lie designnl nuniiTous plans 
for hui Idling- at 11 ore nee and Rome, 
but was cinelly remarkable for a work 
composed hy him, cotitainiiig mony 
j drawings of ancient monumenis about 
Rome and in (areece, upon parch¬ 
ment, which is preserved in the Bar- 
beiim library at Rome, and has never 
been published. 

Gicliano i>i Sancallo, son of Giaoi- 
berti, of Florence, 1 490. The Car¬ 
melite convent at Florence. A pa¬ 
lace at Cajano, for I^runao dl Medl- 
cU. The convent of ihe hermita of 
St Augustin, before the gale of S. 
GrIIo, at Florence. Cupola of the 
ebureb della Madonnai at I^ireto. 
Rektoration of the roof of the church 
of S. Marta Maggiore, at Rome. The 
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Palazzo Rovfrc. near S. Pietro in Vin- n Pnlasao Filoroarmi. Palaa^o Canta* 


culls atRunie. The Palazzo Koveic, 
at Safoju. 'I'he tWtresi an<l of S. 
]VJurco, at P*sa. Many other palace** 
Ue woa eminem for hla ^kill m ihe 
modern style of forlincalion. 

LEON\hi>o Visci, ol CasU-lloda Viii. 
cl, neai Florence, I4U(K The aifne' 
duct of :iie AtMn, at Alikin, iiiutci 
Lmlovini Sforza. ihe Moor The na* 
vigahtc canal di Aicirlcsaiia. in the 
vatieyH of the Yalieliii. Various ina- 
chines, plans and works on urchuec- 
ture. 

SjMo.NE pALLAiOLO. of I'loinicc, 1 VHK 
Facade of the Painv.zo Strnz/i, at Flo* 
reiirc. Chinch of St. Fiancis, al S. 
MiiiIaio. near Florence,called by Mi¬ 
chael Angelo Ln Ikllu Vif(n}ietUt. 
Convi-nt of the Servites, at Florence 
Sacristy of S, Spirilo, nt Florence. 
Ili» Hlyle di»|ihiy(nl great tasw. 

Anohe t Contucci, of Moinr Sansovi¬ 
no, 1490. The beautiful chapel del 
Sagraciento in S. Spirito, at FIum occ. 
Many huildingjf in PoriugaJ. 

Ba<cio o’Ac.Noto, of Fluff ne'e, 1500. 
I'lie beautiful aiecpie of S. Spirito. m\ 
Florence. A xtceplc at M.ijaio. Tlie 
Piilaz /,0 Bartollni, at Florence. 

Novello da S\n Lccano, of Nujdcs, 
)jOO. The paUcc of Prince Hubert 
Sanseverino, Duke of Salerno, at Na¬ 
ples. 

Raffaeixo T>*[JaBiNO, ofUibino, 1300. 
Continuation of the cathedral of St. 
Peter, at Rome, after the death of 
Brantautc. Fayade of the church 
of S. L/^renzo. and of the Palazzo Ug- 
gocciuni, tuiMT PanJolfjni, at Floreitce. 
The Palazzo Calllirelli, now Stoppani, 
at Rome. Subordinate buildings of 
the Farnesina in the .same city. 
veral other boiJdinga. Tasteful atyle. 

G4BRi6tbo d'Aunolo, of Nzplez, 1300. 
Church of S. Giuieppe, church of $. 
Maria Egfziica. palace of Duke Gra- 
tlrta, at Napfea. 

plAR FraMCEICO NoRMAltOO, of Flo 
mcej 1500, Church of S. Set^o, 


Upo in the Posilipo, at Naples. Se- 
’ veral hiiiUlings In Spam. 

’ Aniumo Fiouf.ntino, of Florence, 
13(K). (Mitirch of S. Caiherlne, with 
a cupola, which U said to have been 
the first erected upon a large scale at 
Naples. 

lUtDsssASF. Pr.ftt //.i, of Voherrn, 13(K), 
Plan and uumIcI of the caihedial di 
Carpi, at Ihdr^na. For r ill cat ions at 
Siena. The Furneshia mi ihe IaW}* 
guia. the Paluzao Ma^^Hinii, and ihe 
tomb of Pope ll.idii.iJi VI. in the 
church dell* Amnia, ai Kotne. Hr 
[ avxifiied in the erection of St, Pctcr'i 
in that city, and ivas dialiiigni«hc(l for 
a tzueful style. 

Fka fiiocONUo, of V’orona. I.5(X). Many 
hrolgev, CNpccwilly that ol Noiru 
Dame, at Paris. Ho was rngaged rii 
j ihe eri'ciion of Sr. Peter’s, at Ropu*, 
aficr the dca'li of Rramantc. 

. Ptt-TRti l.oMRiHm), of Venue. IVOO. 
Tomb of Dante, l h** poet, in the church 
ol St. Fiancis, at Ravetinu, by com¬ 
mand of Caidinul Biiubu. Churches 
of S. Paoln, S (dovanni, S. Maria 
Mater Domini, and clock dower fn the 
s^juare of St Mark, at Venice. 

M \HTiMO l»3iaAftuo, of Venice, !50t). 
'Hie Conihkterniti of S. Marco, at 
Venice. 

Bartoif.mco Buono. of Bergamo, 1500, 

\ Church of S. Rucra arid the Procu- 
ratorerin Vecclji;!. at Venice. 

Antonio Sanoallo, of Mugello, near 
Florence, 1300. The church of the 
Madona di Loreto, near TrajanT pil¬ 
lar. and the Palazzo of ihe Conte 
Palma, at Rome. The fortificatlfiuA 
of CivUa Vecchia. llie foriificailOiis 
of Parma, Ancona, and many other 
strong placea in Italy. Triumphal 
arch in the oqoare of $t. Mark, at 
Venice. Re comiDenced the hoild* 
log of the Palasto Famese at Rome, 
and amiated in the woHts at St. Paterae 
till f54S. He displayed great per- 
fecUoci la tR Um pitta tbe iqrle 
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ailop>e<] in mfxlern architecture^ and among fvhich ihc Poila Pia de^erstf 
combined grandeur vith good taste | pariicular mention. Tlie Ateeplc of 
ami Miliility. I S. Mic hole, at Ostia. Tim tox^er 

Sastc Lo:4aAi:Do, ofYenke, 1520. The ^ S. Lorento, at Aidta. Tiie thurvli of 
Palazzo VfniflIamini, .«biircj'c and la-|l S. Maria in the Cerroaa, at Home. 
<;ade of Ihc .school of S. Rchtco, at d Many plans of churcha!;^ cliapcU, ami 

Venice. | palaces; among nthm» that <»r the 

Gcr.LietMO RetoAMAsco* of Bergamo., CapetU Sno/xi. at Flmcmc. and the 
1520. The CapelU h4ndiana of the, Sapieiiza, at Home. Alter ih« death 
Camdidolcmcs at Muiano. The Pa- | of SangalJo. he was engaged in |nu* 

laz 2 o de Camcriinghi on the Rialio, | aecutiug the xxorki of St. Peter’s, at 

at Venire. Palace at Portugruaics | Kome, <^| eciaUy that paU tvhich sup- 

in (he I mil. The admirable gate i ports ihe uifiohi. llis chief menu 

called li Poriello, .U Padua. were gundrur^ boldite»Sj beautv, and 

Giovxnvi Makia i xi.eoNETro, of Ve* | M>hdiiy. 
riMia, 1 >20. The churrb della Me- Mutao Vitieeo, cfSp.iin, I52(). lie- 
dona delleOrazie, for the l>jmmicatiA, • ainralion of the celebrated ralhedint 
at Padiin. A palarc in the Castel I of Seville. 

d'GM)|ui. in the Iniul. The Palazzo Giovanni otOtoe/coA.ofBiscay, 1620. 
t'orijaii», at Padua. Caiheslral of Fioesca, in Arra 2 <m. lie 

OiuoLauo (ffF.NOA, ofUrbino, 1.650. A blended rhe mo<leni Greek ^rylc ixith 
paheu for (he Duke of Urbino, at ' the Got hie. 

Pesarn. Fafailc of the cathedral athPiEtao lit OcMiat, of Spain, 1620 . 
Maniua. j| Convent of S. Inigracia, ui Saragos'^a. 

MtciiLto S.\NMICHf.ii, of Verona, 15'20. j| College of Alcala, in the Gothico- 
Caihrdral of Monie Fiasconc. The !l Greek style. 

celebrated clmirh of St. Dominic, at . Giovanni Alonso, of Spain, 1620. Ce* 
Or vied). A gi cal number offortiexses . lebraicd saiKtuary of Guadelupe. 
in the VeiiKMn ternloiy, in Corfu, « Pka Giovanm t>'li!sx*oiii>;no, of Spain, 
I«mnbuidy,and (he l^lesiOdlicalSlate. | 1.620. (kand a4]uedm;t of Segc*via, 

Many palacc.s at Verofiu, tlie prin- | constructed by order of Qut'iu Isa- 
cipol of xvhich aie ihe following five: j belU—ilie celebrated ai^ueduct 
Cunos^a, Bevil.u'ipij, Pelh giini, Ver* .j of nuHlcrn times, 
zi, and the Pi iefectuie. Many gales | Giovanni CAMpsao, of Spain, 1520. 
at Vvrojia, of which that del Palhu |i Chuich and convent of St. p'lancis, at 
is I he mo:<t celebrated. lie xvas an | Fofdehiguna, erected by command of 
aitht of giczl mein, and distinguish- j Cardinal Ximenes. Gloomy style, 
td for his improvements in fortifica- Maaco di Piso, ufSlena, I550- Church 
thm. and cuiiveiit of Gesu Veccbio, at Na- 

MlCHtLAKOfLO BONAaOTTI, of Flo- ples. 

fence, J 620. 'llie library of the Me- Anokea Bbioso. of Padua, 1530. Beau- 
dicis, at Florence. The second sa- j tifu) church of St. Giustina, at Padua. 
cri^ty uf lA>renzo, at tbe same place, j Alessanubo Bassano, ofBassano, 1530. 
Portificntiims at Florence and at Su Council* house in the Piazza de Sig- 

Miinaio. Monument of Julius II. in nori, at Padua, 
ihe church of S. Pictm in VincuDs, at Feboinanoo Manko, of Naples, 1550. 
Rome. Palace of the Conservators, Ch urch of the Nunziata; several streets 

atul flight of steps in the Capitol, at and palaces at Naples. 

Rome. Coiuinuatioo of the Farne^e Giiilio Pirps, surnamed Romano, of 
palace, and several gaes at Rome, Rome, 1530. Villa Madama, CttiDO 
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Lanie, church dclb Madona Jel Orio, 
Palazzu Cicciaporch Palazzo CcQci.at * 
Riiine. The celcUraied T. at 

Mantua i ilic palace at Marmiroto, 
near Mantua; hcsidea many uiher 
bullditj^^ in that cHy. Fa^ado ol S. 
Petrnnio, ut liulogna. Hj^srylu was 
Id^hly cfiertfuk ;ind plcasat^. | 

J a cu uo Tait I, ^urnanK'd SAN'tovi.so^ of 
Florence, 16'iO. Chun li of S. Mar- 
re llo, and I he Palazzo Nicolinh at 
Home. Church of S. Fraiice>^eo dolU 
Vigna, the Mint, library of St. Mark, 
and the Pabzzci Comari. at Venke.! 
Beautiful church of Sail raniiiio,; 
church of San fieniirnaiio, wnth many i 
other builiilngH tiieie. lie displayed 
a remarkably pure U>ie in the Lorn- I 
banl Mvle. ' 

CiovANSt Mf.hmano. of Nola, l5*io. i 
Street of Tolcilo, cburch of the Chio. ! 
(’•«, church of tlie Spniii.nil^ plan of 
the palace of San Severn, and of I he 
paluce of tkie lhic:a della Turrr, ai | 

iNa|iie%. I 

OuJVANSi Gil OF lIoMTVNOy, «f Spain, I 
1530. Plan of llie cathedial ofSala* | 
njnnra. ; 

Rcidhico Gil de JIomtahos, of Spain, \ 
I5f0. He supenineiided ihe erect Imi * 
<jf the ciithetlial of SalanianciL The 
cathedral of Sv'govliU 
Picfjto DB Uria, of Spain, 1 540. The 
celvbiatpd budge of Alniuraz over the 
Tagiisi. 

Alonso db Corarrori\a. of Spain, 
1510. Pepair of the church of Tole¬ 
do, erected in 537, during the reign of 
King Kecciiredo. Facade of the Alcn- 
ziar, in (he »ame ciiy. Coneent and 
church of St. Michael, at V'alenza. 

J)iEoo Si LOB, of Toledo, 1540. The 
cmlinlral anti Alcnziar at Granada. 
The chujch and convent of Si. Jerome, 
in the same city. 

Damiano FoiuExy, of ValenzR, 1550. 
Facade of the church of S. Engracia, 
at Saragowa. 

Martino ob Cainza, of Spain, 1530. 
The magnificent chapel roy al at SeTiIlz.' 

rol. II. No. Flit. 


Alonsi;i Beurugcbte, of Parades, near 
\ Jll.ulolid, 1550. Plan uf ihe luniicr 
loyal palace at Madrid. Caicof S. 
M.IIlino, at Toledo. Palace of AkaU, 
in I hat city* He asskicd in the erec¬ 
tion of the calhcdral of Cuenza. 
PiBrau i>c Valofvira, of Valdcvira, 
1550. The reniaikably hcautifnl 
chapel of S. Salvatur at Ubeda, ihuI 
likewise a palace in (he same pbic. 
The huspKal and chapel of S. Jago, at 
Barza. 

PiETRo Ezocerra, of Ojcbor, nearPe- 
rayas 1550. Calhechal of Pla'^eiicis. 
Church of S. Mattco de Cnceics. 
Church of Malpartida. 

Fkrixnanoo Uuu. of Cordova, 1550. 
lie hciidncned I he gieat Aieupk of (he 
cuihedul of Seville, called Ihe Torre 

ilrMa (in Ald;i. 

1 Machi r\, nf Spain, 1550. Boysil pa* 
htCif at (^laiiada. 

Domi.sico TBuTocoroti, of Gieccc, 
I5ti0. College of (he D<inim Mmi.i 
d'Aragoiia, at Madiid. Church and 
convent of llic ilominican nun<. ami 
likewise (he Ayuiiranikuio. at Tole¬ 
do. Chuich and ronvent of the Ik*r- 

nardiiie nuns at Silos, filmmiv &(vle. 

% 

Gvrzia o'Fnrhk, of Spain, 1500. Pa- 
rodiiai church of Valera, ncarCueiiza. 

B.ariolomfo 01 BcvrANBNTs;, of Spam, 
1500. UiiHintal of St. J<dm ihe Bap- 
tim, near Toledo. 

Giovanbattjsta hi Toledo, of Tole¬ 
do, 1500. The celebrated palace of 
(heHscnrial was built after hisdedgns. 
He assisted in planning the street of 
Toledo at Naples; the church of S(. 
Jagi>, btiunging lo thr; Spaniards; and 
a palace at Posilipo, in the same cit)*. 
The Eveurial uas the first palace upon 
an extensive scale in Europe. 

Oiotanni D'HiaaBEA, of Movellar, in 
Asiuria, (570, He eooiinued the Eacu* 
rial after the death of his master Gio- 
▼aobattista. Plan of ibe church of St, 
Jago, nearCuenta. Bridge of Segovia^ 
at Madrid. The palace of Aranjutf. 

(ToU continutd.) 
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THi: nO.'JKSTlC COMMOXPI.ACE-nOOK; 

Contumug avibcnuc Unnpts m}d rntycrUamovi Jnformuiiott in cw/y Bmuch qf 

Domr\tu' Kvonomift a ad fj grnvrnl VtiUtjf. 

ON Tntc l.oss OF Y/t.ioHT uiiicfl || 10 Pn*crsof beef, wcijelling lOOMs. 
TAKKS PLACt IN TiiK CHOKING '\ lo t in toasliug iblfbs. '2oz. or tiZ 
or MKAT, lioni UulLLD AM> j |)Pr cent. 

iiOASTm. ' 0 pieces of beef, weijrliing 90/ij. 

In wb»t€vor Miiy ibe flrsh of 1 Ioki in baking 2Tfhs. or dO per 
nniinuls is cooked as an article of; cxnl. 

fo(Kl, a eon:»nirrubli* iliniiiiution *i7 Pegs of nmtton, wcigliing 200/65. 
takes |>la<'c in iu M ei;;lil. it is am* ^ lost iri boiling, and by luMitg 
gular, that no ex|)crlmenu bavc;| tlicsbank bones taken avt ay, U2 //k. 
been made for tlic beiiefu of the t 4or. TUc sliank bones were t s* 

public on tliK Mibject, fur it is cvi- i tiniatcd ut lor. eaeli, so that t)io 

<lcnttheynonli) beof iiseto tliefru-! rcul loss by the boiling was 
gal housekeeper and the public at | •V>/bs. Hot. or 21 j per cent, 

largo. 'Mio follnuing eNpcrinicnts lALoinsofimitton,weighing 141/65. 
were made in a pn\>lic c>tHi)lish« lost in roasting IO/6». I4e:. or 35^ 

nient; tlicy were undertaken not ]K*r cent. 

from mere onrrosiiy, but lo servo JO Ne* kx of mutton, ueiglilng 
a pnrposcofpViiclical utility. 'J'hcy I 100/6.S. lost in roasting ^J/oa. Ou.*. 
evidently show, that the loss oJ or 52^ (>er root, 
weiglit is smaller in the boiling of | It is therefore more economical, 
meat, than it is in roasting it; and i upon tliewholc, to boil tlian to rouxt 
iiulcpetulcnt of tills smaller loss of I meat; but in whatever vnuv incut 
weight in boiling, it innst be ob- ix propureil for the table, ilieru is 
served, that the animal jelly and lost from I to } of its weight, 
juices of the meat HIe also render* KLiMpr rou making cuhse* 
ed edible in the broth furnished at • bkkuy \s ixr. 

the same time, l>y the ndiiitioii of In laying before nnr renders .a 
a few vegetables, rice, barley, tcc .; receipt for making gooselKTry wine, 
whereas in the rousting, broiling, to rnl6t the promise we made on a 
and baking of meat, tlicscaro eva- former occasion (see 
poratdl into the air, and conse* No. II. page 73}, we do not pre- 
qiiently lost. Whether roasted or: same lo say that this is ihe very 
boiled meat is more nutritious, is same receipt tliat was possessed by 
a c|uestion on which I cannot speak: the wife of the Vicar of V. uke- 
niy medical friends believe, that field; but we iiavc no doubt it will 
boiled animal food is more nutri- produce a beverage nearly as goo<l, 
tious than such us is roasted, broil- j though it may not be eijually for- 
ed, or baked. The following arc tunaie ut obtaining another Cold- 
the results of the experiments:— smith to immoruliae its excellence. 

Pieces of beef, wcigliing 2>$0/6 n. 'The method of making the wine 
lost in boiling 73/6i. lloz. or30| is us follows:^ 
percent. Put to every two quarts of full 
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ripe gooseberries^ maslieit, an equal , suDSTlTu rt VOR wheaten pi.ouh, 
quantity of uulk-wann water, ii* j when ahi'LU.D vok tjik euu- 
which lias been previously dissoi veil 
lift, of common loaf sugar; let the ; 
whule bo well stirred to'^uther, and * 
cover up with a blanket the tub or I 
pan in which the nii.Mtiirc is put to *! 
ferment partially. When it lias ; and paiucularly ut Kifnrili, m 
remained in ilie tub throe or four ;i discover a &ijb>tuutc 

days, with frcqiicni stirring, si rain • lorwhcaltii flour to-iiidcii intishiiH, 
the iiigrcdicuis, first through a I it lui> been found, that ilic 
sieve, tlicn iliruugh a ciiar*<o cloth, ;i /oriwif or tioiir, of ihe t’anary seed 


Pins I.S OF STIIFENING MUSLIXS, 
CALICOES, AND OTIItR SlUFl-S, 

From *^01110 experiinciiis made in 
the maiitifliciorn s of linens in IN iis« 


amt afltTwonls put il into a cabk, 1| ( F/u/nro Cumnonts), u hirsmx- 
wliicl) shoiilil be krpi Uill ulit-ro it I; f'"'' to wln-ati ii Hemr in ii,c u- 


is sullcred to ferment, from ten 
days to a fortnight. At the end of 
tins period, add two or three but* 
ties of brandy to every gallon of 


I lug of line camlincs or nuit<liiis; 
hccansc it reiider> the threads vx* 
trcmely pliahh*, and iinpariH to 
them the eapahilit) of rt^iaiiiing u 


the wine; and before the cask is ij n*i“tiie portion ol inoisuire, Hie 
bunged up, put into it also a little r absenceof whieli rcmlci s the ihieuil 


isinglass (about \oz. to nine gallons I 
of the wine), previously di'^solvcd 
in water, lit a fortnight, if clear 
at the top, it iruny be tasted, and 
more refined sugar ad<ic(l if not 
sweet enough. After being si.s 
months in the cask, it may be bot- T hility, enables the workman to make 


briltlc; and whicli, in suiiinicr par- 
Uiciilurly, 14 a iiuitcvial obstacle in 
^ the business of the cambric and 

I 

. niusUn*weaver. The warj) is like* 
j w ise rciulcr<*d more tender, and 
I the thread possessing greater plia* 


tied; but the sooner it is bottled 
after being quite tine, the more it 
will sparkle and resemble chain* 
paign. 

Currant wine may be made in a 


the tissue more close and uniform, 
and of abetter quality. 

The flour of the seed is obtain* 
led by simply bruising the Canary 
i seed, and it may be used in n few 


like manner. Brown sugar always days after its prej)arauoii: wlicrcms 
gives to home-made wines a parti* i the common w beaten flour paste 
cularly treacly taste; and the prac- j requires to be fermented to a ccr- 


tice of taking unripe gooseberries 
(as frequently recotnincndcd], in¬ 
stead of the ripe fruit, is a bad one, 
the absurdity of which might easily 
be proved chemicall)*. In making 
this remark, we do not mean to 
deny that excel lent wine may be 
made from unripe gooseberries; 
but in that ease a much larger 
proportion of sugar is required, 
than if the fruit be employed tn a 
State of maturity. 


tain degree. And alihougli the 
price of the ('anury seed llonr snr* 
I passes that of the flour of wiicat, 
t this difference is compensated by 
i the time which the workman gains 
in manufacturing a certain quan* 
tity of goods in a given period, and 
al^o by the superiority of the ma* 
nufactured article. It is needless 
I to state, that the Canary seed grass 
thrives well iu this country. 

1 L 2 
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KF.W METHOD OF JAPANNING LEATIIRR. 


NEW METHOD OF JAPAKMNC |; ycliow, tlie leather nnist of coius^ 
LKATHKE. I)€ white, and ayellowdye is ^iven 

• To the Kfiitor, lo it hy lucrtns of woatl, or Frcrirh 

SiA,— [ take the liberty of for- berries, and alum; and when per- 
wardini; to )oii a desc ripilon of . fecily ilry, the japan ground of 
the new meilmd of ia(ianniiig lea- j patent yellow is applied, in die 
llier >vliK 1» has of laii^ Wen prae* !• manner stated above. 

Used in tins tTieirofxdis, by a native < Jted Japan. 

of Germany, from whose country : For this purpose, the base of 
this process is said to be iiiiponed ; the japan ground must be made 
and ns iUv articles are extremely ' tip with madder lake, grounti up 
boantildl, and are rendered by the witli oil of nirpcniine; this forms 
process under consid(*ratior> nnpei-1 the first ground. • Wlien perfectly 
viuus to wer, without losing plra* dry, a .second coat must he applied, 
biliiy, 1 lia\c reason to believe you , composed of lake and white copal 
will allow these lines a corner in ! varnish; and the last, with a coat 
youT J{epo.\ifor//. lam, ifee, * roniposed of a mixture of copal 


A. K. A«oLF. 
ly/ii/f Japan, 

This japan, w hich never changes 
iu colour, ami which ahsolnudy 
wiihstunds all the chemical agents 
that blacken other white pigments 
nsvd in japanning, is obtained in 
the folluiving manner:— 

Let some artificial carbonate of 
barytes (obtained by decomposing, 
or pouring into a solution of native 
carbonate of barytes, a saturated 
solution of subcarhonate of am- 
jnonniy, be ground up w'itb asnffi- 
cioni quuntilv of white oil varnish, 
and apply it successively upon the 
leather, Tliis being done, the fi¬ 
nishing coats are given to rbc 
article with a japan composed of 
carbonate of barytes ground up 
with white copal varnish, and when 
perfectly dry, the leather is po¬ 
lished with a piece of felt and finely 
levigated pumice-stone powder, 
and the last or finishing polish is 
applied by means of a sponge a>r 
•oft brush and burnt hartshorn 
powder. 

Yeliow Japan. 

^0 obtain a clear transparent 


and turpentine varnish ground up 
with lake. 

U/ue Japan, 

The first coal must be given 
with artificial carbonate of barytes 
ground np witli oil varnish ; iho 
second w ith Prussian blue, ground 
in copal vaniisli, and finished as 
before stated. 

lUfick Japan 

is obtained by applying lliicl}' 
levigaicd ivory-black ground up 
with linseed oil varnish; the second 
coat must consist of the same pig* 
menc ground np in copal varnish. 
PKQCESSOF n LI* Atm IMG 0|.)) BOOKS 
AND COPPER - PLATE PRINTS 
WlUCri AHF. IIKCOMK YELI.OW 
BY AGE, SMOKE, icc. 

The process now practised for 
bleaclinig these articles is as fol¬ 
lows :—Take ofT the binding of the 
book, utisew the book and separate 
the leaves, ]duce them in u shallow 
leaden pan, with slips of common 
window-glass interposed between 
them, so that the leaves He hori- 
aontally without touching each 
other. Or a fiiill better method is 
the followingMake a wooden 



ANECDOTES OF COUNT ARANDA. 


frame of about thesise uf the tcavcis 
to be bieaclteJ» and having placet* 
It the »h|is uf gU:(S} let thr 
Jeavc:^ be pi a veil upon the gia»H : 
perponduiil.;rlv, about a hue dis* i 
tant frum cacu other. 'VUia hchi^ 
(lone, pour tnlo lltc vcsmJ tiu 
bleucinii;; liquid, vvlneh is made by . 
disiidvmg one f»art by u'i*ii*hl ol 
UNsmnralc of lime in (uiir [larisuf 
%vann water, und sibKer the auitlo 


to be unnicrsed in it for twenty-four 

ikoiifs: it inav then be rinsed in 

% 

Mkit water. Uy iliis process the 
paper ivjll act] in re u wli lioness su« 
perior to what U urigiiially possess¬ 
ed. All ink snots, if any were 
present, will ho removed; but oil 
and ^Tt asc are not eflaced by 
It. — i*o[>p(T'pia(c prims bleach 
inure UiUU Iclttr-prcss. 


BIOGUAI’KK'AL SKKTCHKS AND ANT ('DOTES. 


(‘OLNT A»ANDA. 

Tins hubleman hlled, for aeon- | iranspirod, the plan must have nils- 
iddorahle tunc, the situation of r| carried, or at least liav(> caii'«('d 
Spanish ambassadur at the court of | some dangerous eoinniotions. 'i'lur 
Franee during t)te reign of Loiiih i counTs address in (Ids affiiir uas 
XVI.: before he was appointed to ji inucli admired in Franco. A lu<{ua- 
tliut situation, ho had been prime , cions - 1 /^ 4 /re one day compli- 

minister of Spain. He was highly I nu'ntcd him upon it, and begged 
respected lor his integrity and no- | particularly to know how he ma- 
derstanding, but his total want of naged to (r.insact the business 
vivacity, and true Castilian taci- with such ]>erfcct secret*}'. One 
tiirnity and httu.'cur, prevented his means,*’ replied he gravely, was, 
being a favonviie wuh the Pan- by never speaking about it.** 


sians. He possessed, however, all 


by never speaking about it.'* 

He had a habit uf ending his 


the (pialaics necessary to consti- phrases with these words, You 
tutc a good diplomatist; and rt | comprehend me;**whichvornciiines 
might be said of him in his cha* . produced a very liidicroiw elTect. 
racter of ambassador, as was said One dav, when lie was playing at 
of Louis the Fourteentli, that no pharo at the Princess de Lam- 
man ever played his part better.** I balle*s, the banker, thinking that 
Count Aranda was charged with I he had made a mistake, refused to 
the difficult and dangerous niea- ; pay him a game which iichud won. 
sure of expelling the Jesuits froin | The count supported Ids pretcii- 
alt parts of the Spanish dominions, I sions for some time with all his 
and precisely at the same day and ' Castilian but finding the 

liourall the convents were shut up. j banker coiuiimcd obstinate in his 
In order to insure the success of r|^usal to pay him, M.'l*/iinbassa^ 
tbit measure, the most profound tfrur, forgetful of his dignity, seia- 
secrecy was absolutely necessary, ed the chandelier whicli was in the 
because the Jesuits had friends middle of the tabic, and exclaimed 
pvery where; and had any tiling id a greatrage, ^Vrhis Ua candle? 
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ANK DOTE OP M. DB BOfGAlNVILtK. 


elicit, you comprehend; aiul I am 
pise goutg to tlirou* II at your heAii, 
you compreliend !'* 'i'he hanker did 
eompre//e/iJ him so perlectl), tliut 
he ran out of tlie room, and it was 
wjtli d I the 11 tty tiiat he was per* 
suuck'il tu rciiurn. 

Ahhougli ihe roiint had accus¬ 
tomed liunscU to use this phrase 


ftir years, he was at last corrected 
of it by a eiittirig joke of Madame 
Ulc Ijeaiiveau, wtio placed h in so 
j: ludicrous a ligljt, that the count, 
struck with the ridicule to wliich 
j he exposed himself, iuiniediutcly 
I made a resolution, to wliicli lie 
: strictly adliercd, never to use it 
I again. 


M. 1)E BOUGAINVILLE. 


'Lins gentleman was one of the 
auh s ili •rninp to (Ic^ncrul ihe Mur* 
ipiis de Levis during the war in 
i'ana<la ; and at tlie attack of 'Li* 
(smdi'rae^ he was struck in the heat 
«»( ilieat'liDJi iIm' iorriicad hy a 
iKiil, nhil h knockid him down.-*- 
All ollicrr, who saw liMii l.ill, cx- 
<’laiine<l to M. de l.c vis, v>ho was at 
a liiih; distance, Ah, my God, 
poor lion;;ainviilc is killed !*' I’he 
uetu*ral wat mncli attached to Bon- 
^;ainvdie, i>ut at tlmt mnnicnt diirnt | 
not ^ivc vtay to his feeling**, lest | 


i he slioiihl intimidate his jnen, and 
coolly replietl,*' \\ clljic will bchu* 
ried to-morrtuv vuih jiiuny others.'' 
*rhc aide*dceuinpwasoiily stunned 
hy the blow, and he heard distinct¬ 
ly what passed; his passion rc* 
^lorrtl him to «pec<di, and, spring* 
J ing upon hi» legs, he cried out in a 
I reproach fill lone, “ It ^cems, ge* 
Niernl, that you woiihl ho easily 
I consoled for inv death; hut, liow* 
; ever, 1 sliall not give yon the trou¬ 
ble tu buiy me this lime." 



MISCELLANIES. 

THE BAZAAR OK BEAUTY. 


A Fill EMI of mine enumerated 
to me tlur other day, the number 
<d Bazaars which have been opened 
in all parts of the town during the 
few last montlis; and from thence 
he digressed to the ill consequences 
which might result to trade from 
such n iimimcr of clieap csiahlish* 
ments, all anxious no doubt to un¬ 
dersell tlic regular shopkeeper. As 
the subject fs not a veiy* sprigh^ 
one, and niy fi iciurs discourse is 
rather of asoporilic nature in ge¬ 
neral, I had great duRcuUy in keep¬ 
ing myself awake during his ha¬ 


rangue; and I rejoiced heartily 
when, at its conclusion, he fortu¬ 
nately recollected an engagement 
which obliged him to leave me. 1 
waited only till he was out of the 
room before 1 gave way to the drow¬ 
siness I was op|ir€ssed with, and 1 
soon sank into a slumber, during 
which 1 had the following dream. 

1 fancied myself standing op¬ 
posite to a spacious building, over 
tlie door of which was written in 
large characters, Bxz.t Aa op Beau¬ 
ty. A number of men of all ages 
and descriptions were pressing into 
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the enU(kT\cc, hiM ! dlil not observe . retreat, vvlien Caution ]/ii)cliingniy 
a single iuinale amongst the croaj whiHjtcrod me, that tlie slio[i 

At the door stood a nlatn-looking >\ask( |Hhy iW/y. 


man, wliosc dress was ratlier in tb^r 
Uiiukcr tvho:n I supposed to 

be ilic porter. I perceived him 
accost several as they entered, but 
each appeared to turn from him 
with apparent disregard: he ad* 
vanced touards me as t approach¬ 
ed, and saying, tiuu iT my visit to i 
the Dazuar priuccdial, us he sup- ; 
posed It did, tViim un uitciitiun to 
takir a \\ ife Iroiii it, he uould attcnil 
me tlirokigh it, ns he could be use¬ 
ful in udviAing me ri.s[»eeting the 
purchase of any of the lots set up 
i’or sale, Having seen him reject¬ 
ed Uy so many, 1 was upon the 
point of nliismg his olfer, but 
upon looking closely at hi in, 1 re* 
cognised lU) ohl Inend CttutioUf 
iviili w! 10)11 1 n 111^1 own I have not' 
laiuniy l>een iiiiimaH'; and 1 gruie- 
liilly «icccpicd Ins alien da nee, 

Wlicn 1 cutcred the Ihizaur, i 
saw that in some respects ii was 
ditlercnt from any <if the otlicrs 
wiiich I had seen : the shops, in¬ 
stead of beun; all of the same size, 
were some large and others very 
small; but t observed that they 
tvere fsllcd with ladies, some fun* i 
tactically, come neatly, anti some 
elegantly dressed; each of whom 
bad a ticket round her neck, on 
which, as my guide informed me, 
her price was inscribed. 

Perceiving a number of purchas- 
eri at a shop near the dour, I stop¬ 
ped to examine the fair ones round 
witom they were so eagerly crowd¬ 
ing; and I found their charms so 
great, that I was beginning to in¬ 
quire whether one of the prettiest 
lots would come within the compass 
of my purse; but I made a hasty 


My utcciition was next attracted 
by a group of females, the singu¬ 
larity of whose dress and appear¬ 
ance excited the derision of many 
of the speetuiors; in fact, the 
greatest part of them seemed at¬ 
tired fora masquerade: one group 
in particular appeared designed to 
rcjiresenttiic Muses, only they had 
no Apullo; and some of the by- 
siuiulcrs observed, that a goinl 
washing in the waters of Helicon, 
if they were real I v us pure as they 
arc reported, would be of infiniic 
service to ilitir drjijXTv. Otliers, 
who were iu»t in faucy dresses, had 
tlu ir caps awry, ilunr neekliand- 
kerchitfs half piniud, and every 
article of their dress sjiottctl with 
* ink. 1 was passing iheshop, when 
the mistress of it caiiglit my arm, 
uiid observing that f was not like 
those impcrimcnts who had sneer- 
icd at her goods, assured me, that 
xhe had collei'tcd in tier sliop the 
ouly lots of any intrinsic value in 
the Bazaar. ^*Lnok,'* continued 
;shc, “at the shops of urnl 

I 7*V/7hW, yon see there is nothing 
I solid, nothing durable in the shewy 
j trumpery which they exhibit: 

I whereas if you purchase from mo 
and my partner, you lay out your 
money to advantage, for your 
wife*s perfectiorts will augment in- 
I stead of decaying with age; every 
i year will render the beauties of 
her mind more striking.*^ 

As 1 perceived her harangue was 
noi likely to terminate, I walked 
! away at tbit period of it, and Can* 
wbo was still at my elbow, told 
me PtdantrfMii Coffcerf were joint 
proprietors of that sliop. 
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I now turned to anoUuT, over 
wlacii was wriutfn in lar^r clurac* 


oaiinot appreciate these perfect 
lions,’* cmM [, lorHiey art* things 


ters GitbAT BAUGAINS, and I c H- 
served attentively several prctiy 
faces with which I might have been 
charmed, hiu there was a stupidity 
in the look of some, an awkward¬ 
ness in the air of others, and a 
total want of exjircssion in the 
(oimltiianrcs of ail. “You had 
better pass on/’said there 

is nothing here will suit vou; this 
shop is kept hy /umjroior.” 

A liulc farilior on, I perceived 
a shop even more crowded hy pur* 
chasers than that of lo/Zt/f tliough 
the (ffiOftsy which hy the hye were 
ticketed at u still higher rate, were 
nincl) less beautiful: 1 oliscrveil 
i!iat they were decked out in the 
most studied and fantastic manner; 
and upon easting niy eyes upon 
the mistress of the shop, I know 
dt firdt glance that I beheld i'/tshiotf. 
Regardless of the whispers of Cum- 
tion^ ulni tried rnneli to draw im* 
away, i examined several lnl<, with* 
out, imnstown, being particular¬ 
ly pleased willi any of them, though 
1 saw them ])iirchascd at a most 
extravagant rate liofore my fare 
1 could not help smiling ai ibe ad¬ 
dress with which ffts/tioUf who was j 
incontcstiblv the best shopkeeper | 
ill the place, puBed off her goods ; 
and 1 observed, thatcach who pur¬ 
chased from her seemed certain 
that his bargain was better than 
his neighbour’s. Perceiving n>c 
looking attentively at a young lady 
whose appearance was rather strik¬ 
ing, though her features were not 
beautiful, There/’ cried | 

addressing me, ** tliere is a lot 
wortli atiy money! Observe what 
a Biicatr of the head, what taste in 
dress, what skill in attitudes !”—** I 


inwliu'hl liavcno judgmentbut 
; tliere is sometliiiK^ very pleasing in 
her couiitcnatici, and I shall he 
glad to purciiasf her, provided yon 
will warrant her jiossossed of those 
(pialittes necessary to form a good 
^ wife. I was heginoiiig lo eiHinu rate 

• the(|ua]iticslexpecicd,hut i'oJi/im 
' iniernipted me with a conteuip- 
j tiioiis sneer. “ I perceive, frieml/* 
J cried she, “ that yon kii<uv noiiiing 

of tile usages of polite life, oreUo 
i vou would never expetc to tiiul 
. such obsolete articles in my simp: 
they may suit the poor or the mean- 
spirited, hut my customers are of 
a very diO'erent descript ion, I assure 
I vnu.” At this moment a dasliiii:; 

' voung hcaii began to inquire uhoiit 
^ I he lot in quest ion, and Vu^hiaa 
' imnieJialcly turned to him with a 
very courteous air. My pride wus 
'so much piqued by tlie mean ojm- 
nion whieh she seemed to have 
« formed of mr. that) was inst going 

* to prove itsfallary hy aiilieipaiing 
him in the puruhase which lie seem¬ 
ed inclined to make, when Ctudhtu^ 
who saw my tlanger, raught my 
arm and dragged me forcibly from 
tlie spot. I began to remonstrate, 

I hut VauiioH paid no attention to 
' me, nor did he loose his hold till 
we reached a shop at the fartlicr 
j end of the Bazaar. 1 was much 
pleased with the a))pearanre of tliu 
shopkeeper, an elderly matron, at- 
tired in asober-euloured stuff, made 
in & manner very suitable to her 
years. ‘‘You may safely venture 
to purchase at this shop,” whisper¬ 
ed C<7N/ion; **it is kept by Pru^ 
i/ewre.” 

1 was so charmed with the modest 
propriety both of dress and man- 
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Tier of those fair ones in the shop of 
ruJence, ihsit I instantly add reused 
myseU'to the matron, and expre^^cd 
my wish to purchase a wdfc from | 
her stock. 1 perceive,** replied I 
she w ith a smile, that you are not 
aware of the manner «i which I 
carry on my business. 1 take no ;* 
money, my trade being conducted 
solely by way of exchange : let me 
hear the qn all ties yon re<{uire in a ' 
wife, and perliaps we may agree.** ; 
—Sweetness of temper, a plain 
understanding well enhivated, and 
a good ticart,'* cried I, arc in« 
dispensable ; and I could wish also j 
that my w ife should possess an ' 
agreeable, if not a beautiful per* ; 
son.*' yruJa/ce paused a moment.! 

I can suit you exactly," cried | 
she, ** provided you convince me !• 
tliat you are possessed of sound 


r 9enso, good principles, and a cheer* 
foi liberal disposition^ sau>lV me 
that yon possess these (|ualiuos,, 
and 1 am ready to make over to yon 
tfie most Tnlnuhlc lot in iny shop,'* 
As slic spoke, she took the hand of 
one of llie young Indies, whose bnck 
was to me, and turning her ronnd, 

1 saw, tvitli equal delight and sur* 
prise, that it w*u$ my dear Muria 
.S^—. My joy was so great that 
I littered a loud exclamation, which 
instantly asvoke tiie, and my dreuru 
being fresfi in my memory, I com* 
initted it to paper. Should you 
not deem it unv^urthy your notice, 
you will, fiy giving it a place in 
vour insirncUve and elegant juib* 
ireation, ubiige your cunsiant read* 
crand httiuhle servant, 

i'EREClUNE PLAJNVVAY. 


TO TJiF. 

SiHj* •Yonr ready iusertinn ofiuv mor.i! uUt of The rors(ik<n I'uir, in dio 
fiiuilh number of your rery elegant MiiccUonv, hasindated nw to trcuibb^ you 
once more; and snoaM ihu rolloMrliig trillr, ftMiriilccI on facH, claim an immediate 
insertion, 1 may peihap^ intrude on you Iraijuenily in a similar ni.inner, cmitiiiuing 
to make the moral subservient lo mere enienainmetit, and drawing niy uicidrnls 
and deductions fnim natural lifo. t lemain your>, with respect, John. 

THE FASHIONABLE MA rCJl-MAKEU: 

A TALE, 

If the importance which wc at* ! were planted in youth by the in* 
uch to the female character is tu ^ discretion of mothers, and that the 
be created and fostered by parental ! misery of after-life arises from a 
care, what have we not to fear, I want of caution, or activity, in 
when we see tliat character con* I watching over the days of child* 
demned to the superintendence ofjj hood. 

a parent, who is not only careless!! Lady Lindermcrc wns the most 
in performing the great duties s.he agreeable woman imaginable in a 
is called on to perform, but per* p^rty; she shed universal joy over 
•Uting in plans built upon false tiie drawing*room whenever she 
theorles,which must ultimately ruin appeared, for her manners were 
the object whose welfare she erro* elegant and prepossessing. Her 
neously imagines herself to be strongest passion was a desire *to 
promoting? Too frcqueiitiy we please all the world: thus she aub^ 
And, that the errorr of maUH'ily ttituted poUteness for goodeete of 

riil.ii. Au. ym. m 
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no 


heart; but t)ic veil that covered ,,in little diTairs beneath the notice 
her true motives was of su iinpcnc- of the historian; and she actually 
irable a texture, that not only the {revelled iu the ^’oud gracesuf those 
young and inconsiderate were i‘ towhoni hlandishmeiit and seniulul 
made to believe that she look a 


lively iiiterc rit in all liicir pleasures 
and pains, hut inaiurrr age often 
sought, in treating Ikt uiih cunO^ 
dcncc, a participation in trouldrs, 
if not oxeriions to relieve them.] 
Vetali thh la<tylikedctnoanour, liiis 
smile of cuniplaisancc, and the tear 
of licnevolenec widch seemed so 


vacy: iliere were moments when 
oireiulctl consequence struggled 
for mastery; iliere were momeciu 
when thatcharacterofhencvolenec, 
hIiicIi she had striven for 3 ears to 
muiniuin, was almost unveiled; 
when some imaginary injury, and 
a wisli to be revenged for some 
supposed affront, had nearly, and 
nut unfreqncutly, hetrayed u heart 
cold as marble, except to its own 
into rest, and threatened ru giye 
the lie to tiio^c professions which 
her tongue uus so constantly re¬ 
peating. These, however, were 
generally* dissipated through the 
mediutu of taunts and reilectlons 
on her woman, who u'as paid to 
hear them in silence; and as no 
man is a hero to his s'alet, so, if 
Mrs. Torpor, her ladyship's maid, 
miglu he believed, Lady Linder- 
mere in her dressing-room, and 
Lady Lindcrinere in the drawing¬ 
room, were two very different per¬ 
sons ; but nobody saw her ladyship 
under the bands of her 'tire-wo- 
Dian, and we all believe that alone 
which is most evident to our senses. 

Her dignity hnd, as j'et, inter¬ 
fered to save her from rouunittiug 
ictioni unworthy of a lady, except 


ure dearer than truth, uheu, at 
length, she beheld two daughters 
in fnll maturiiv, bred nrarlv under 
her eyv, who bad now fnr some 
lime been iutreduced into lift. It 
wa^ indocil high time tliat they, in 
her (»;>iiiic)n, should have been so¬ 
licited tucouline themselves in the 
silken, or rather in the m bands of 
fashionable wedlock, by some bril¬ 
liant suitors, likely tr> add to the 
dignity of the bouse of Liudcrmcrc, 
and crown all her ladyship's theo¬ 
ries by a result favourable to lur 
hopes and wi>hcs. It is the curse 
of foolish parents to have their 
dearest wishes crossed and tlicir 
fairest schemes overthrown hv the 
frowaniness of their ebildrcn. Tiie 
celebrated Lord (hic'>terlirld wrote 
maxims for a son who proved in¬ 
sensible to their value; Oliver 
^ Cromwell gained a crown for one 
whose <111 ly delight was to enj<iy a 
ipiictand iniioeent lifctn scenes of 
nature and privaev; and Lady Liu- 
dermere's system of tactics was 
thrown n'.vay on daughters uuwoi- 
tby of her oarc. There are some 
mothers that we could mention, in 
the splicre of fashion, who cannot 
bear the existcn<*e of a rival even 
in the persons of their own daugh¬ 
ters: if these unnatural feelings 
I ever gained entrance into tlie breast 
of Lady Liiideriiiere, they had 
long sincesuhsided. Neither l>o- 
rinda nor Juliana attempted the 
least rivalry, for they ratlier ap¬ 
peared in the sulle of their motlier, 
than came forward as first-rate cha¬ 
racters. 

' Whether Fortune and the Graces 


highly to ridorn her, not always*! 
acvouipaiiied her ladyship in pri- *1 
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clipsc to exhaust ihcir whole stock | 
of favour on the mother, or whether | 
the ^au^htm were horu under an : 
tmiucky jtlanet, is not known, but 
the Miss Liiidcrmeres had passed 
the a^e of thirty, apparently as un« 
ambitions of notice as they were 
unattractive, or rather not jittriictt- '• 
lar/tj attractive. Ti\c (\rst musters | 
were obiaincd for the culture of^ 
their luitMls, and the ino'tt fashion- 
able milliners for the adortunent 
of their [aTSons. But sJ);iC did all ^ 
tins wa^te of talent on tlic Miss 
I.indermeres proved Tliut mind; 
lias not yot anived at a state nf 
piTfcction i that wc cannot gain 
taste by inoculation, or impart |i 
ulc'jarice by tlieory. Tlicy drew, •• 
tJiey played, they waltzed, ami * 
sun^ ; tlicy puinted velvet, ^abhlvd * 
Kfciich, and drawled liuhan; but! 
they did all this no better than 
twenty other yonny: lutlios; and , 
their mother, no less unfortunate 

r 

than the celchratcd characters just 
quoted, found she had sown seed < 
on n barren soil, and if her dau^^h-1 
ters were accomplished in her I 
eyes, she was never blessed to hear | 
the unalTected burst of applause, 

How brautifully Miss I)orinda| 
paints !'* or ** How sweet arc tlie ,\ 
notes of Juliana’s voice!'* Praises {I 
of their talents she did indeed Jiear,' 
praises expressed in the hit^hest! 
style of poetical rapture, but pass¬ 
ed in so base a coin, that Lady ] 
Lindermere well discerned the* 
quantity of alloy with winch it was : 
mixed; for she had herself passed 
off much better, stamped with a 
greater appearance of intrinsic 
value. 

It appears to he the tummum bo“ 
mm of the year 1816, that every 
)ady should be married | not tbat 


vonrJaughtcr should be ha|^(M*,bnt 
that matrimony, the ^dded pill of 
matrimony, should be swallowed by 
all parties, whether the fates or* 
j destinies will it nr not. For tins 
. arc the sanu* faces sent every year 
to Margate, to Harruwgute, to 
Chehenhum, nr Brighton; from 
thence to Kusicrn elimcs, till In* 
dia's overstocked market can take 
no more victims. Is tlnm the name 
of old-niaid so very ubhurrent, nr 
rntlitr are the ciniructer, the feel¬ 
ings, and destination of nu unmar¬ 
ried itomuii su very wrciched, that 
niir daughters most rush into the 
arms of monied licentiousness, or 
chitso H protector in avarice untl 
age? Lmly l.indernierc tliouglit 
a state (jf singleness not that of 
hicssedness: although, hkc many 
others, her slate of wedlock was 
not passed on a bed of roses, yet 
the whole artillery of her blandish¬ 
ments was employed for her daugh¬ 
ters* 9efllane»t in life; for this she 
attempted every young man of 
fashion whom she sat down to be¬ 
siege, and althongii she wan fre¬ 
quently obliged to raise it, yet, on 
the appearance of another object, 
again would she return to tJie 
charge, nor leave the held till all 
hopes of a blockade were exhaust¬ 
ed. Do such mothers as Lady Lin- 
dermere imagine, that young men 
are quite blind; and do they not 
know, that human nature, impa¬ 
tient of controul, rejects even be- 
ne6ts thrust upon it i No, with all 
their worldly knowledge, they are 
not aware of the effect of this con¬ 
duct in themselves, or they would 
not pursue a course which frus¬ 
trates the very ends they proper 
to accomplish. 

CTp be conduded te oirr nertf) 

M i 
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* Sof’hiA Kokuton was tlic only made its way at once to the heart 
chil<l of u wealthy merchant, whose of Soplita. ** There can be no dif« 
dispnsition was extremely parsi-{| ficulty in gcUin|; you an errand* 
tnoiiir)iH. lie did every thing in ; boy*a place, 1 think,*’ cried she; 
liK puwiT, l»nt without efTcet, to “have yon inquired for one^*’— 
icpn -'j the reiic-rons spirit of his i “ My>elf has been after plhtfi/, 
d.ni.rhur, v>!ic> even fronnitTeldld^! tna'uu)/* replied liryan Delaney, 
i>h prouf tlial she pos for so llie boy was caded, but 

sensed a tiiost Itciutoiunt Iieiirt.' they all ^aid I was tit fur notliiiig.** 


Snphid, who loved antk rcspcrttul • Hut }Oii can do sunteiliing, 
her father, regulated her own per*!' can’t youf” asked Sophia, douht- 
sonal cxpcnsCH with the slrieliMi ingly. 

r(r>noiny, in order to please him; f f)ghi to he sure I can, 
but the greatest ]*art of the little | of things; I can dig pralees^ cut 
allowance winch lie made her, she I turf, and i’vc a pretty notion of 
devoted to the relief of the poor. (aidin'^ a cabin.” 

One morning, w hen Sophia was Rut can't you do any thing to 
uhont the age of fourteen, us she make yourself useful licre? To get 
was walking with her maid in Ca- a place as errand-boy, you must 
vendish-square, she saw a boy, ap« know the town.” 
pnrcntly something younger than *' And so I do; I know the town 
hersi'lf, leaning against the outside very well, but 1 can’t Bud niy way 
of the railing, and weeping bitter** through the streets.” 
ly. What alls you asked she, Sophia’s hopes began to sink 
in .1 compassionate tone.—No- very fast. Can you read and 
thing, ma’am,” answered the boy wriie?” cried she. 
ill a strong Hiberniar) accent,* “Yes, ma’am, only in reading 
otdy 1 can’t get a place; and 1 I’m obliged to spell all the big 
have eaten nothing since yester -1 words; but lean w*ritc well enough, 
day.” Sophia gave him a trifle, only I caa’tshape the letters.” 
and on questioning him, found that Sophia’s maid, who had listened 
he wns an orphan: his father, uho attcntiTely to the conversation, 
was an Irish peasant, had come to I now whispered her young lady to 
London in hopes of gaihing abet- ' come away, for that the boy was 
ter livelihood hy his labour than i either mad or a rogue. MissEger- 
he could at home, and on liis death, ton was of a very dilTerent opi- 
which had happened only a few . nion: she wished to assist him, but 
Weeks before, the people where he i she knew not how to go about it; 
lodged had kept the boy, in hopes her pocket-money was so triRing, 
of getting liiin a jdace as errand- that eicn the whole of it would 
boy to a sliopkeeper, but not sue- 'scarcely keep him from surving; 
needing, they became tired of sup- and she saw very clearly^ that 
porting him, and finally turned some time would probably elapse 
him out of doors. This artless talc before he vouidgeta service. While 
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she was thinking in what way she | 
could assist liioi, she suddenly rc j 
collected that her father had a set; 
of sliiru to make, which were to be 
given to a work-woman I henext day. 
Ill live minutes she calculated that| 
the sum tliat would be paid for the i 
set ofsliiru^ would maintain Bryan | 
for some weeks; and slie deter-1 
mined to make them herself. She ! 
did so, uiul worked as assiduously > 
at tliein as if her bread had de¬ 
pended on tlic money so curuod. 
Bryan, meantime, was indcrali;;a- 
ble in seeking n sriiiution ; uiid at 
Icngtli he foniul one in the furntly 
of Mr. Muggins, an oilman, wtio 
overlooked his tongue and his 
blunders, in consideration of Ins 
strength, activity, and willingiu'ss' 
to make himself useful. 

So|diia*8 solicitude for BryHii's 
intercNls did not cease with his 


desire, entrusted him in part with 
the management of the business; 
but w hen, at length, she expressed 
a wish to entrust the young Irish¬ 
man with lier fair hand for IdV, the 
good inair$ pride took the alarm: 
he remonstrated very seriously on 
the disgrace that would accrue to 
the fanidy of Muggins by her mi ion 
w'ith a man w ho had not u shilling, 
and wdiONC father had been only a 
pouioc-digger, wlnle the Mug- 
; ginsN had always been known for 
i substantial pci»plc. Miss cut short 
i Ids tinrangnr by an iiucctivc on his 
cruelly; and linding tbat this did 
' nut produce the desired ctfcct, she 
had recourse to u tloud of tears, 
. and a dorlaralion, tliai if she did 
f not marry liiui s)ie shoulil certainly 
: break her heart, 'i'he fond faiher 
^ was nut proof against this aiiack 
upon his feelings; lie emhracixl 


getting a situation ; slie freqiieiitiv ; her tenderly, and told her, liiut ra- 
imiuircd after Imn, and had tlicsa- j thcr than vex licr he would consciu 
tislaction to lind that lie behavetl *; to wliatever she pleased; and that 
himself so well, that in a lew years f very evening lie intimated to l)e- 
liis master took him to serve in the laney the preference wiili wliich 
shop; and when Sophia, at the age the lady honoured him. 
of nineteen, inarned, and (|uitted !| Bryan was hy no means elated 
England with her husband, Mr. I at tliis unexpected news; but he 
Barclay, who was an otbeer in the i! was extremely good*nalured, and 
army, Bryan, now grown a smart |i a little pardonable vanity persuad- 
handsomc young man, was still in • ing him, that some terrible cotise* 
the service of the oilman. quencesmight result hoiii the lady’s 

Mr. Muggins, who was a widow- ,, being crossed in her lirst love, he 
er, bad an only daughter, nearly | lost no time in paying his address- 
ten years older than our hero, of a | es, and Miss Muggins speedily be- 
plain person, and a temper which came Mrs. Uclaney. 
rendered her the torment of every Tliedeathof Mr. Muggins twelve 
one around her, with the exception years afterwards, gave Bryan pos- 
of Bryan, on whom, from his first session of a considerable property, 
introduction to the family, she had and as if Fortune was determined 
cast an eye of favour. As miss was not to do things by halves, a lot- 
her papa’s oracle, be complied with tery ticket, which he purchased 
her wish to take 6r}*aji into the about the same time, came up a 
aliop, and soon afterwards, at her prise of M,000/. Mrs. DeUuey 
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nuvv insisU'J on Ins f^ivrng up bn- 
Miie>s, wliicli he leadily agreed to, 
hut he soon Ucgan, to speak In hU 
own to Ihici out that he 

was very uiiroriiiuate in having 


lia,** said one lo the other, ** don*t 
you think luamnia would like some 
of those strawberries?”—Yes, sis¬ 
ter,” answered Julia, hiu 1 am 
sure llicy arc loo dear.” The other 


such good hick. IJiswife, whose . sigliod, hut made no reply, ami 
temper, as wc liavc before said, was l! they continued to walk on. I'liey 
none of t)ic sweetest, was not con- were both very young, but thcir 
tent with (Ndting tho cn\y of all .melancholy air proved they were 
litt female at(|uaintonce by t)ie not unacquainted with misfortune, 
elegance of her house, her dress, j; The good-natured Bryan felt in- 
iimi her villa at Hackney, she dc- j'terestcd for them, and perhaps this 
ternhned to soar at once completely | interest was not a little heightened 
above them all, by getting Bryan i' by the uncommon beauty of Julia, 
to purcliase a title. Bryan, good-1: uf w hose features, and even voice, 
naiured and yielding as he natural- he liad a confused recollection, 
ly was, resolutely resisted this de- ; Without having any settled pur- 
nmml. In vain tiid she assure him pose, he followed the sisters till 
such a ^tep wus proper and neces- they stopped at the pri^utc door of 
>ary ; Ur. replied, that it might he an irouimingerN shop, and were 
ikcccsiarv for hrr to lie ralh d my adnntled. It chanced that he knewr 
laily, ainl il loilf, or even three-i he ironmonger, aiullic walked into 
(unrtlis, ol what he had wouhl pnr- • tlic shop to make saline inquiries 
chase a lull* lor her, she should j. about those inUTiSiing girls. 'I'lie 
have it; hut imihiug in the world i landlady told him her husband was 
should prevad upon him to he \\ above stairs, Inil be would be down 
kiirghted aiul nuule a hml of; he j! presently; ami in a few minutes he 
had ton much respect for his rela- ^1 hoard a vuieo, which he knew to he 
lions to disturb them in their 4|Uiot j, the ironmonger's, declare, in a loud 
graves,and sure enough they never ^ and threatening tone, that lie w'ould 
would rcstrr.«y if once they knew of have Ids motu^y, or value for it, the 
Ids doing sncli a thing. In spite of next iimming ; and slapping a door 


tears, stilU'imcss, scolding, and ca¬ 
resses, Bryan persisted in this de- 
tc'rminatluu, tliough Mrs. Delaney 
took care tliat his Brmuess should 
cost him dear: her sudden death, 


with a violence that sl«uuk tlie house, 
he stamped down stairs, and en¬ 
tered the shop with a face crim¬ 
soned by passion. 

On seeing Delaney, Mr. Grub- 


how ever, soon left him at liberty to | well seemed a little ashamed of his 
enjoy his fortune in his own way; violence, and began to harangue 
and as he had no family, and was | upon his misfortunes in liaviug at- 
uf a humane disposition. Ids riches I ways the luck of letting his lodg- 
were a blessing to many. ^ ingsto people who never paid him. 

As he was sauntering about one Here,** continued he, this wo- 
morning, heobserved two girls, who man, with her two daughters, has 
walked before him, look wishfully j been nearly six months in my 
at some fine strawberries as they! house, and 1 never saw the colour 
passed a fruiterer's wdiidow. ** Ju- J of her money; and, by the miser- 
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able manner in which they live, I 
am sure is as poor as a rat.** 
MorcN the saiii his wife, 
ifslie is poor; 1 am sure she does 
not deserve to be so.** 

“ Don’t tell me of her clescrls,*’ 
replied tlic brutish hnshuiid } what 
l).«ve 1 to do »ith her <iL'siTts ^ will 
ilicy pay tiiy rent and tuxes, and 
hiiy provision for my family?** 
*^AIi! inarty's the poor family 
for wliom she has hon;;ht provi* 
Sion,** repliotl the wifo: I re¬ 

member her when slie aas Miss 
KgcrUm,aiKlu belter creature^—*’ 
\Mial*s llmi yon say ^*' inter¬ 
rupted Bryan ; ** sure and it can 
never be inv Miss K^erton, Miss 
Jiopliy, tlic i>nde of tbo world, that 
3011 arc tulkm*; about r’* 

1 uin talking of Miss Egerton, 
nbose fuilKT WHS a merchant, and 
lived m Kdward-sireet; and ifyou 
do know her, yon must know she 


an. ** Hurkee, Mr. Grnbwelll Vd 
imve you take cure what you say, 
or nmy he 1*11 be after prosecuting 
you fur H libel upon my character 
in calling me a foreigner, when 
Tm as much of an Englishman as 
yourself, or else what was the use 
of the union? But it’s u burning 
shame fur me to stand Iktc wasting 
my time in talking to such a spal¬ 
peen as yourself, rrA//i 1 otighi to be 
paying my duty to my bcncfacircss, 
who will soon discharge yoiir dirty 
hit of a bill out <if 10,000/. which 
she has in my hands.'* 

These words rrndcreil Mr. (irnb- 
well as abject as he had before been 
insolent; but Bryan, without no¬ 
ticing his servile apologies, sent to 
heg a few minutes conversation 
with Mrs. Barclay. 

AVe shall not attempt to paint 
the interview between the grateful 
Rryan and his honcfartres^i; snfhco 


<lescTvcs nothing blit kindness from ' it lo say, that the wanu^henrted 
every body." Irishman wislied to pay his debt of 

** And for that reason,** inter- ; gratitude a thousand fold; and So- 
riipted the surly husband, ** she ii (phia, who had no false pride, con- 
10 cheat me out of my money.** ! sented to accept peonniury assist- 
firyan’sfull heart was beginning t ance from him, though not to the 
to overflow at his eyes, but this* amount he wished. JIrr distress 
speech changed the current of his ! arose fromafraudiilcntrluiin which 
feelings. I’ll tell you what, Mr. had been set up to some landed 
Gruhwell,** cried he, ** there’s one : properly purchased hy her father, 
thing due to you from me, and if' and bequeathed hy him to Iht. 
you say another word like the last,! The extravagance of her husband, 
I wont chaie you out of it, and that’s who had been dead for some time, 
a good hailing^ had rendered her unable to procure 

Beating !** cried the astonished legal redress, and, involved as she 
and enraged Grubwell, ^ do you believed in certain and hopHess 
come to my shop to assault me, be- poverty, she was upon the brink of 
cause I ask for my own? It's a <le«pBir,whenHeavensenttheob- 
pretty thing if a man's to be abused ject of her former charity to her 
in this here manner, in his own assistance. As she was assured that 
bouse, by a foreigner, as a body nothing but want of money had 
may say !” prevented the recovery of her pro- 

** Foreigner, indeed !** said Bry- perty,she commenced her suit with 
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vigour. Site gained it; anH great ofBrj'an^ when Sophia, presenting 
as was the transport she felt on se- to him her twocliarmiiig girls,hade 
curing to her children an ample them thank ti)c worthy man lu tv)kose 
provision, it scarcely efiualled that gratitude they owed every thing. 

THE DANGER OF THE SMALLEST DEVIATION FROM 

TRUTH ILLUSTRATED: 

vf &TonY Yovsnen r./cr, 

Du Ae<<vvTcs voit Kotz£Di:e. 


When I was at B • * I took a i 
walk one morning in the park, 
accompanied by a friend. We 
chanced to pass <i suinincr«honsc, 
in which were scatcti young ^ 
and hcautifnl females, liie one in. 
(Iccp mutiniing, with her handker^ 
chief to her eyes, the other in morn* 
ing neg/igre, drawing figures upon * 
the sand stitli tlic point of her pa-1 
rasoL Neither of them ohservetl | 
us, ** Do you know those ladies r’* [ 
said I to my friend.—“O, yes!** 
ho replied; she in mourning is 
the widow of C aptain , and • 

the Oilier is the Oonntess of S—.' 
They liave been Iricnds Irom tlieir* 
childhood, hut affliction has iiott 
united them more closely tlian 
ever.” My curiosiij’ was excdicd ; ] 
wc sac down upon a heticli, and he • 
related wliat follows« 

Emily and Laura were educated | 
together. They were of the same; 
rank and age, and both equally j 
amiable. The only difference be* 
tween them consisted in Emily’s 
wealth and Laura’s poverty. Both, i 
however, were ricli in qualities of 
the mind and heart, and in due 
time both attracted admirers. 

Among other young men who : 
were introduced totheir notice, was f 
CaptatR . He was more in- | 
debted to the kindness of Nature, 
who hid given • biin a handsome 


person and the sweetestdispositton, 
ilian to Fortune, wlio had been 
more Kpariiig of her favours. Long 
did his heart waver between Eniily 
and Laura, but at length fixed upon 
the former. Possibly he might not 
himself have been able to account 
for this choice; but those who were 
uc(|ii;iintcd with him, well knew 
that self-iiitcrc*st was not the mo¬ 
tive. 

'I'his feeling, however, operated 
the more strongly on Eitul^’s fa¬ 
ther; for tiioiigli his daughter was 
really attached to the raptain, yet 
she was so incessantly lectured on 
the sulijcct of filial obedience and 
submission to tliewill of parcnls, 
that the genUe creature at length 
yicldcil, and promised to stifle tlie 
growing passion. To second tliis 
resolution ,i$ much as possible, her 
father sent her to a distant country 
seat, where she languished a whole 
year in solitary seclusion. Her 
flowers, her pigeons, and her cor¬ 
respondence with Laura, were her 
sole amusements. Her father al¬ 
lowed her to read no novels, ond he 
acted wisely, as she would other¬ 
wise have scarcely succeeded so 
well in banisliing the captain from 
her thoughts. In her own letters, 
as well as in those of her friend, his 
name was likewise interdicted, as 
they passed through her father’s 
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hands; and as iliey came from a to deliver the captivu princess from 
country infected with the ; the rnchiinted castle. Now let a 

lence of love, he never failed to young lady be ever so fond of 
open them hrsi, in order to pre« her pigeons, it >$ ten to one tliut 
serve Laura from the contusion. she it mueli fonder of liberty. It 
1 iiougli iMuily hnd (quitted the is ihoreforc no wonder, especially 
town, sttli the number of her ad- as the count was agreeable enough, 
luirers <lu) not decline, for her for- and as Knniy was anxions to Uq 


tunc was Icit beluod. She rocin- ; delivered from licr dung'^on, iluit 
bled the invisible deity of tite . inafeu wceksshesignirtetUiercoiii* 
Atlicnians, on whose altars the pliunce wjili her father's wislies. 
votaries oiVered sarnhee wiilumt After ilic honuy-moun, ilic young 
knowing liow he looked. Many, j euunt found a rosidrnue lu die 
indecti, uishetl for an oppurtuiiiiy jeouniry rattier dtdl; die countess 
of becoming personally acquaint- I agreed with liiui; the steeds were 
cd with ber; and tliosc who knew harnessed, and away they drove lo 
her were anxioun to see her again: town. 

but a considerable time elapsed ! Laura was sincerely rejoic ed to 
before licr father would consent to i sec her friend again, and ('aptuia 
gratify tliescdesires. B— the very reverse; for no 

At length young S — made sooner bad he xtirceeded in bn- 
bis appearance. He was a rich hnishing iCinily's image froui bis 
couQt, wl)o bad seen the great Pitt • heart, than her sudden rcappear- 
—I mean the diamond known by ; ance thre.itcncd to replace it there 
that name-^had dined with Ver-' in glowing colours. Heincilvmily 
gennea, and been blown up with | in company, bowed respectfully, 
one of the floating butteries at i and turned pale: Emily courtesied 
Gibraltar; in other respects a lo^ ! low, and blushed. The captain 
lerabiy good sort of a man, who | summered forth a congrutuhitrori 
was fond of his poodle, and settled ; which nobody understood, and 
an annuity on bis superannuated ! Emily an answer which nobody 
tutor. He occasionally read books, i heard. WImt is to be doner" 
and always took the tone from the thou<>lit the captain, on his return 
last he had perused. This young | home at night; shall 1 torment 
man presented himself os a suitor myself to no purpose? or sbull 1 
to Emily, or rather to Emily's fa- strive to seduce the count's young 
tber, who could not resist bis wife? Ncitbcr the one nor the 
charms, and appointed a rendez- I other. I wilt look out for some 
vous in the country. The fair otlier female, who shall make tlic 
Emily was just feeding her pigeons i world, if not a paradise, at least to- 
when a fine carriage drove up to • Icrabte to me. The sweet ini its of 
the door; a fine gentleman stepped ; Hymen are notbrouglit la inaturi- 
outofit, and said many fine things ' ty only in the liot-liouse of iMe, 
to her. Her father, at the same | they grow also in the shade of rea- 
time, gave her to understand, that j son. Nor bavel far lo look; liap- 
tins was the knight who was come pioess is generally nearer. to..ui 

roi. II. No. yiir. n 
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than we imagine. Lauru is an ami¬ 
able creature, domestic and unaf¬ 
fected. 1 will marry Laura.** 

With tills resolution he closed 
his eyes, and with this resolution 
he awoke. 1 love you dearly,** 
said he tlie next evening to Laura, 
** can }ou love me^'* Laura had 
long loved him, though she had 
concealed her passion: she had 
now no longer any cause lo dis- 
semhle, and in less than a month 
they were nian and wife. 'I'hey 
were happy tuo, though no maid¬ 
ens dressed in white strewed flow¬ 
ers at their wedding; and as the 
dispoxitions of both were naturally 
amiahle, happy they continued to 
be till tile demon of jealousy in* 
terfered to disturb their happiness. 

it was perfectly natural that 
the captain should not be able to 
view Emily with total indifference; 
and it was equally natural that 
Emily should still feel some inter¬ 
est for tlie captain. He saw in tier 
u charming woman, who, but for 
her fatlier*s prohibition, would 
have been his wife: she beheld in 
him an amiable man, whose first 
love she had been, and—as her 
vanity whispered —perhaps still 
was. Neither everindulged in the 
most distant hint at their former 
situation, but he spoke with more 
shiness to her than to any other 
woman; and she answered him 
with greater embarrassment than 
any other man. 

Their behaviour did not escape 
the notice of the young count, in 
whom it excited considerable un¬ 
easiness. Ai he had just been 
reading a novel, in which a sensi¬ 
ble husband had by a generous 
confidence prevented his wife from 
dishonouring liersclf, he deter¬ 


mined to conceal his disquietude^ 
and even protended to be pleased 
when Emily paid frequent visits to 
Laura. ** Why don't you go to 
see Laura?** he would someumes 
say. *Tis a long time since you 
visited her. It is my wish that you 
should not neglect your friend.*’ 
This was tlie first white fie (as it is 
commonly called} that paved the 
way to the subsequent catastrophe. 

'J’he strange behaviour of her 
husband and her friend had equal¬ 
ly forced itself upon Laura's no¬ 
tice, and had given her no less un¬ 
easiness. She was ashamed, how¬ 
ever, iu confess it to either. The 
captain, indeed, once asked, in u 
moment of confidence, ^^Are you 
inclined to he jealous ?" and she re¬ 
plied with a laugh,'*0, no!'*—Tills 
was the srroMc/ untruth on which ilvc 
demon of mischief built his plan. 

The winter passed pretty qui¬ 
etly. The fire glowed under the 
ashes. One day in the following 
spring, the young count was in¬ 
vited to a party of pleasure in the 
count ry. I'lie person who gave the 
invitation was a baclicior, an inve¬ 
terate enemy to the sex even in 
spring, and whose convivial parties 
therefore consisted en ti rely of men. 
The count was not to return till 
the next morning. Emily was left 
at home a prey to etmui. In this 
situation she received a message 
from Laura, who sent her word that 
her husband would be on duty that 
night, that lie would not return 
home till towards morning, and 
therefore she would be glad if 
Emily would spend the evening 
with her. Emily rejoiced in the 
prospect of passing a few hours 
agreeably, and complied. Her 
bookseller had just sent her the 
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fir»t two volumes of one of the j( disguise of uHTected carelessness, 
most interesting novels that lud j ** Make haste, and begone cried 
appeared for many years. Those she yawning, ** 1 can scarcely keep 
she took with her to her friend's, uiy eyes open ; and as for yon, my 
and on her arrival there sent home dear," added she, addressing the 
her carriage. The ladies diverted captain, don't disturb me when 
themselves in the most innocent you come homo, for I sliall ccr« 
manner, and after supper Einilv ' (ainly be asleep." Tliis was the 
proposed to read for half an hour , third white lie, for she had never 
longer. Half an hour was pro- felt less disposed to sleep than at 
longed to an hour, and one hour to ^ this moment. She was asliamcd of 
two. The book became more fas- | her jealousy, and false shame is 
cinating tim farther she proceed- * ever accompanied by hrr sister 
ed; Emily forgot to send for her !l Untruth. 

carriage; and it was three o'clock | Emily und the captain were pre- 
in the morning wlien the captain! seiiily seated in the coacli. It had 
returned, and found her still cn-long been broad day*liglit: the 
gaged in reading. sun rose in cloudless splendour, 

'J'he ladies were frightened and gilded the lops of thecliurch- 
when tliey licard how late it was. steeples; the cocks crew; the liair- 
Emily snatched up her gloves and .i dressers began to run ahout the 
shawl, rec]ucsted her friend to send Ij streets, and hero and there a sliop- 
for a hackney-coach, and hurried door opened. Emily was desirous 
away. I'he cn|Uniti, of course, I of bringing forw.ird some indifler- 
handed her to it; and what was ent subject for conversation; she 
perfectly natural, requested per- therefore said the first thing that 
mission to attend her home, as lie i came into her head, and tins was the 
could not think of suffering her to \ fourth white lie. ** What a chunn- 
go alone. She declined his offer, ing morning!" exclaimed she; 
but he persisted. Emily became should prefer a ride in the park to 
embarrassed. « If," thought she, going home."—" You liave only to 
** I accept his company, I shall he, command,"replied the captain, un- 
for the length of four or five streets, conscious of any improper feeUng: 
in the most painful situation, alone ; coachman, drive to the park!" 
with a man who (loth as 1 am to Emily was frightened. She had 
confess it) is not wholly indiffereift no serious wish to gad about 
to me. Should I refuse, lie may !• the park. Again, should any one 
peri.aps fancy that I am afraid of see her, at that early hour, alone 
him." This last consideration re- with the captain, what would peo- 
voUed her pride, her pride over- pie think of her ? She fortunately 
came her fears, and she consented, devised a method of extricating 
Laura was tlirilled by a most herself from this new embarross- 
unpleasant aensation. Her bus- ment. Hard by," said the, ** lives 
hand alone with Emily! the way my cousin, who it fond of morning 
not short! the morning fine! She riJea: we will call for her, and cake 
turned away, and strove to conceal her with us."-^" By all means," re« 
the pangs of jealousy under the U plied the captain. Tbgcoachaieo 

N ? 
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was ordered to drive to tlie cousin's, 
and in two mmnees they were at 
the door. 

Alter long kiiocLing and ring¬ 
ing, a servant at length made his 
npjicarauce, and inlormed tliein, 
3au]iing, tliat his mistress was not 
j et sliiTiiig. “ Siir mu^l he roused 
ilicn,”said ICmily, “Allow me,oa|i- 
tain, to leave you for a inoiuent 
rii go u|i 10 luT myself.*' Aligluiiig 
from the couch, an ay slie tripped 
lip stairs, hurst into her cou>»it*> 
rhainlier, and liastily drew her cur* 
tains, “ Dear cousin,'* sani slic, 

“ von must euine and take a ride* 
\h ineili.Uely. 1 have left ('aplain 
B—^ below in the t ouch j i can't 
get nil of him; he iiisisis on ac* 
coni])anying me, ami ( should not 
like to he seen alone uith him. 
Make haste! dress yourself, and 
conic along with us!'* Her poor 
cousin, however, having taken a 
violt rit cold, peremptorily rt fused. 

** Uailicr siiiy with me to hriakfast,** 
said she, “ and let the captain re¬ 
turn home.’*—“ Any thing in the 
noild,** rejoined Kniily,“to escape 
his troublesome politeiies.s.** Site 
Hccordingly sent down a message, 
excusing herself from going any 
furtiier, on account of her cousin's 
cold, and re(]uestrd the captain to 
let the coach take him home. 

Tlic captain preferred walking. 
He alighted. “ If I go home,” Ij 

I 

the park this delicious morning is 
too good to be lost, and I will ex¬ 
ecute it alone.” He accordingly 
strolled to the park, where lie 
sauntered up one alley and down 
another. 

Kmily staid scarcely half an 


hour at her cousin's. By this 
time,” thouglit she, throwing lier- 
self into the carriage of the latter^ 
“ the captain is snug in his bed. 
The morning is truly charming; 
the sun has dried up the dew; I 
feel no inclination to sleep, and 
will take a walk in earnest.” In ten 
minutes she actually alighted in 
the park, and in the eleveiuli she 
met tlie captain. She was alarmed 
and perplexed beyond measure 
upon discovering him. She could 
not with decency avoid him, as lie 
Inid already perceived her. What 
would he tliink in that ca>c? Why, 
cither that she despised or feared 
him! T\ie first her heart foihadc, 
the second her (irido. Like a fe- 
; male familiar with the tone of the 
great world, she mustered all her 
self-command, and went up to him 
I laughing. “ Women are capricious 
creatures, captain, an*t they ^ One 
moment they will, and the next 
they won't. Ask not, ihcrefore, 
how I happen ui be here just now f 
[ can assign no other reason but 
my whim. Fate seems to have de¬ 
creed that we should spend thi^ 
morning together, so lend me your 
arm.” 

W'ith affected noncholanctf and 
conversing with feigned cheerful¬ 
ness on the most ordinary topics, 
; she walked up and down with him 
for about half an hour. The sky 
llm «o W oftrtuti Md 

Emily gladly seized this pretext 
for relieving herself from the op* 
pressive constraint of her situation. 
“ Remember me to your wife,” said 
she, sprung into the carriage^ and 
hastened home. 

(To be concluded in our nest) 
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PREVENTING tXPFOSIONS IN COAI.-MINFS, 

ytnd Eipfi'hnent inaJewith it bt/ Dr, li/VMKL, of b'l, Feteraburg. 

TuEiltF. arc few of our readers, j The «apertures in the gauze 
\vc prea>uine, whu^c feelings have 'I should no( be more than ^^9 of a 
nut been shocked by ilie accounts . sr|nare iiah. As the fire*<lainp is 
uf the destructive elVccis occasion- ^ nut iitihuin d by ignited wire, the 
ed by tlicexplosion of influainiable || tliickucss of the wire is not of im- 
air ill coaUinincs, liy which, in the I' purtaiice, but wire from of 

northern partoftlic kingdom alone,! an inch in diameter is most con- 
several liuiidrcds of valuable lives 
have been sacrificed within iliese 
few years. It was natural that men 
of science should direct ilieir htu- 
dies to the means uf prevcnlinir 
stxdi accidents: several ingcnionN 
inventions were uirercd tu the at- 
tentiunof miners; hut none of those 
hitherto produced has been (oiind 
to combiite the grand rcquiMtes, 
safety and convenience, in an equal 
degree with ilic lamp invented by 
Sir Humphry Dav)*. 

In the course of a long and la¬ 
borious investigaiion of the pro- 
pertiesoi the lire-dnmp,8nd the na¬ 
ture and coiimiunicauon of Hamc, '\ upon it superficially, defends the 


vement. If wire of./;, is found to 
w'oar out too s<i(>n in practice, the 
thickiiOKs may he increased to any 
extent; hut the thicker tlie wire, 
the marc tin* light will lie inter* 
cepted, for the sir.c of the aper¬ 
tures must never he move tluin 
of an inch stpinrc. 

Iron wire and bra^s wirr-gauzo 
; uf tlie vccptircil dtgree of linenos 
'arc made for sieves by all wirc- 
' workers; but iron wiro-gau^c is to 
he preferred. W lien of the pro¬ 
per degree of thickness, it can 
neither inell nor burn; and tlie coat 
I of black nist, wbicli soon forms 


Mr Humphry ascertained, that the 
explosions of inflammable gases • 
were incapable of being passed 
through long narrow mciuUictubcs; 
and that this principle uf security i 


interior from the action of the air. 
The gauze cage, or cylinder, for 
inclosing the Haiiie of the lamp, 
should he made by double Join¬ 
ings, the gauze being folded over 


was still obtained by diminishing jj in such a manner as to leave no 


their length and diameter at the 
same time, and likewise diminish* 
iog their length and iucreuing 
theirnamber, so that a great num¬ 
ber of small apertures would not 
pass explosion, when their depth 
was equal to ihcir diameter. Tins 
first led him to trials upon sieves 
made of wire-gauze, or metallic 
plates perforated with numerous 
small holes, and he found tbat it 
was impossible to pass explosions 
through them. 


apertures. When it is cylindrical, 
it should not be more than two 
inches in diameter; fc>r in larger 
cylinders, the combustion of fire¬ 
damp renders the top inconvenient¬ 
ly hot, and a double top is always a 
proper precaution, fixed at tlie dis¬ 
tance of one-half or three-quarters 
uf an inch above the first top. The 
gauze cylinder should be fastened 
to the lamp by a screw of four or 
five turns, and fitted to the screw 
by a tigiit ring. All joinings in 
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the lamp should be made of hard 
solilcv^ and the security depends 
Oil the circuinstuhce, that no aper¬ 
ture coirnuunicatin^ with the ex¬ 
ternal air exists in the apparatus 
larger than in the wire-ganee. 

Such of nur readers as arc desi¬ 
rous of ohiaining a more accurate' 
notion of tile structure of this in¬ 
genious coiUrivance, arc referred 
to Mr. Newinuu, of l^islc-strect^ I 
l.oiulon, by wlioru lamps of this i 
kind are made. It is obvious^ that 
tbeir principle is of much more ex¬ 
tensive application timn the pur- j 
pose for which tlii?sc instruments * 
uere originally designed. The I 
safc-ltiinps will prevent accidents 
>1) gas-maJiura<'tories» spirir-rnann- | 
fiK'tories, and tvarrlionscs, and in * 


nued burning with a flame about s 
foot and half long. Sir Humphry 
Davy's lamp, held in the same cur¬ 
rent, would not set Are to it. We 
now went to a place near the end 
of the working, where, in the roof 
of the mine, tliere is a considerable 
excavation constantly filled with 
carhurelted hydrogen, issuing from 
a Assure in ilie roof on that spot. 
Holding the safety-lamp in tlie 
lower part of this excavation, where 
the inflammable air is always mix¬ 
ed with atmospheric air, a succes¬ 
sion of slight explosions took place 
in the inside of the lump; but w hrn 
raised into purer inflammable gas, 
the whole of the cylinder was filled 
with a faint bluish flame, through 
which that of the wick was distinct- 


all places where gascon» iiiflanima- | ly visible. lifting it itiil higher 
hie matter is likely to he disengag- j into the purest carburetted hydro- 
vi \; and for the common purposes i gen, the himp was put out, but ro¬ 
of light, they will always prevent i kindletl spontaneously when in- 
dangcr from sparks as well as J stantly withdrawn into atmosphe^ 
llame. ric air. 

To llii?4 description wie subjoin Having convinced myself that 
an account of an experiment made the lamp would not set (ire to tlie 
with one of these lamps in a coal- gas (and having been breathing the 
))it, by Dr. Hamel, of St. Peters- same for some time, to try its ef- 
burg ;— Some time ago, says be, 1 .j fects when taken into the lungs), 
bad an opportunity of trying Sir j wc npproached it with a common 
Humphry Davy's lamp in a coal- li candle tied to a long slick. The 
mine near Holywell, in Flintshire, gas took fire with considerable ex- 
I descended (along with Messrs. plosion,thelowermoststratombe- 
Williani «ind Kdward Hoscoe) the | ing mixed with atmospheric air, 
pit of Dochank colliery, 140 yards ^ and the remainder continued burn« 
tlcep, and then proceeded horizon- ing for nearly half a minute, filling 
tally in one of the metal drifts, tlirce-quaricr» of the mine with an 
where in one place the inflamma- undulating blaze. The appearance 
hie gas was bubbling with consi- was awful, and gave me some no- 
derable force through the water tion of the manner in which those 
covering the bottom of the mine, unfortunate persons perished who 
The ventilation here being so com- met with their death from accidents 
plete as to prevent any danger of this kind, 
from explosion, I kindM the gas The lamp with which we made 
with a common candle. It conti- the experiment, bad a cylinder of 
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lfra $9 wire-gau2e. It lucl become • 
very hot during our trials witli \K, 
and, 1 iliink, theBamei^as greeni r h 
than is common tocarburetted by- i 
drogen from coaUmincs. 1 should 
suppose brass or copper wire would 
not stand so long as iron ^ire* 
gauze. Mr. Buddie writes me, 

** that lie lias had several lamps 
with iron gauze cylinders fur three 
mouths in daily use, without being 
in the slightest degree impaired, 
although titey have been frequent* 
ly red-hot for a considerable length 
of time.*’ The chief doubts remain* 
ing in my mind with regard to the 
complete safety of the lamp, were, 
that the particles of coal, whicli 
generally fly about whore the men 
are working, might suck in the 
mcslies of the gauze, and by giv* 


. ing out a flame, might kindle the 
gas. 1 had an idea, that by putting 
I over the gauze cylinder a second 
one of glass or gauze, this danger 
might be avoided ; but on mention* 
ing my doubts to Sir Humphry 
Davy, he shewed me some experi* 
menu in tlie laboratory of the 
Royal Institution, by which it ap¬ 
peared, that coal-dust, even when 
I laid on the top of the lamp and 
hcoomiiig red-hot, or when blown 
through tlie gauze l yltndcr, would 
not inflame the siinoundiiig gas. 
Sir Hum])tiry Davy’s discovery of 
' theproperty of wire-gau'/o is groai; 

I it lius rendered ]diilosophy tri- 
uinptiaiu over an evil, that lind loiqt 
baffled tlic united cflorlH of tlic 
' man of science and the ijliilaniliro- 

pibt. 


THK VF.MM.F TATTl.KU. 

vin. 

S#c hftw thr worlil lift vflfran* r<wftrd«! 

A yotilb fii»ltr, in old ic* ftf ffttUa; 
rmr lu uo iiUliful lo uu end. 

Yntmf vilhoni liwm, old willioiil • frwad; 

A fo|» ibeir po»»iOB, bill ihtii o ftol; 
Alivoridiculoui, iod d«ftd forfnt ii 


1 SOME time since received the 
following question in the following 
way 

TO THE FES^ALB TATTLSfl. 

What is an ficcompiUhed 
n'omanf according to the general 
acceptation annexed to the ex¬ 
pression V* 

I could wish tltat you would not 
only answer me on this point, but 
enlarge a little upon the subject 
in the way that your experience, 
knowledge of the world, and in* 
sight into the female character, so 
eminently qualify you to do. if, 
however, ia the course of your next 


two or three numbers you do not 
comply with my request, 1 will 
trouble you with a few of my own 
opinions on this interesting topic. 
I was myself a darling daughter, 
and educated with all the care, as 
well as gratified with all the indul¬ 
gence, which fondness and fortune 
could bestow: I have since been 
a wife, on whom a husband, I may 
say the most tender husband, doted. 
I am now a widowed mother, with 
all the fearful hopes and anxious 
cares which two female children, 
and 1 have no other, can excite in 
a maternal bosom. One of them 
has advanced a few paces in her 
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teens, and the other has just en*>, further instruction and improre* 
tcrcd into them. The duties I o^ve meat, 
to these beings, and the diiHculties ** 3/y dear £//», 
which (he world throws in uiy way I To dress, to dance, to 

while I am endeat oaring to dis« sing;, to play, and to he engaged in 
charge them, arc the subject of my ’ a round of what are called iushion* 
constant thoughts and my daily able pursuits, is the principal ol)« 
exertions. I would rather receive * ject of too large n portion of the 
instructiunH from you ; but if yon | young women wlio possess tlie dis*« 
chusc to withhold them, I sliall tiiiction of rank and fortune. I 
crave your attciitiun to, and your appreciate, as tlicy deserve, tliosc 
opinion of, ilic principles on whicli; oniuinental acquisitions, nhich are 
1 instruct inyscif. In short, to my the delight otsocieiy, and enliven 
own answer lu my own question, the pleasures of rciircinenr. A 
with whicli, under t(ie eireuni- genius for rniisie or druuiog should 
stances I have mentioned, 1 shall, be cultivated, Itut as the amusc^ 
in ilic time which 1 have specified, j wottf, and not the business, of life; 
iiitrutle upon y'ou. Your obliged ,' iu cause it should he considered, 
liumblc servant, that all tlie pleasure which hanno- 

Skkajmmna. I' uy can uHord to the car, or paint- 

My readers will not expect, (' mg to the eye, will add but little to 
])rcsuiuc, that I shouhl hy any oh* j the furthcrauco of domestic duty, 
servations deprive myscii of the ad | or the rnlfitliiig the more important 
tautage wliitdi these papers wtmid coucems of life. If lime, instead 
]»nd)ahly receive from such a cor* of being occasionally enlivened by 
respondent: 1 ilurcrnrc wailed till siicli pursuits, is wliolly dedicated 
she was disposed to perform herj to them, how is il possible that you 
pioiuisc; and ihc manner in which can lix (hose principles which are 
she has iliou^l.i projicr to fullil it to regulate your conduct^ or how 
lias hilly jiisiihcd my expectation,! will you acquire those more solid 
and vvilt not, J presume, disujqioiiit quuliiies, which arc to be tlic real 
any othef^ | and durable ornaments of social 

TO THE tEMALK TATTLER. ; life? 

Since, madam, you have refused i| A disposition at once mild, 
to answer iny question, 1 proceed, j patient, gentle, and unassuming, 1 
without apology, to make iny own j consider as the ftrsi accomplishment, 
responses to it. The fact is, that j because it is the most necessary 
the question which 1 put to you | for your own peace, and the com- 
wtts, ill the very words of it, a ques- ' fort of those with whom your lot is 
tion which my eldest girl address- ^ cast; nor is a well regulated tent¬ 
ed to me; and the answer which I , per, that charm of the human, and 
gave to her is, as to the substance, i more particularly of the female 
if not precisely as to the expres* j character, so easily obtained, or so 
sion, the same which I gave to her: easily preserved, as too many are 
perhaps you will hereafter do her I apt to imagine: for the softness 
the service to enlarge upon it for j which is given by nature will, if it 
my great satisfaction, as well as her is not strengthened by tiwught and 
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reflection, too often degenerate n whenconfluedinrcasonahleboiiiwls, 
into insipidity. On the other haj and tojfciHial tuples, itisan i/c- 
to avoid the pertness of utaniier compiishme/zt \\\ulU ai 
which fretpiently assumes the name / improves, and eiilorgcs tlic mmd. 
of vivacity, tlie same application Poetry is too certain a aonren nf 
must be made to the higher powers delight to be forgotten; but Uic 
of the mind; tliey must be called to Muses arc ladies whose familiarity 
expand beyond the glittering tri- | is to be sought w ith a selecting can*, 
fles of tlie Jay, and check the in** |, and under the auspices of taste 
flucnce of self-love, which is so I and virtue. 

apt to prevent you from contem* S To consider , an attention lo 
platijig the excellencies of others, , economy and domestic concerns as 
and, wliicb is the happiest conse- ' anacconiplidlimcnt,ini^litcull forth 
qucncc of such a review, ofentlca* j. a sneer from tliusc who bask in tl»e 
vouring to imitate tliem. -On the meridian of faaliionahle life; hut 
point ul thcrefure, j a liberal and grudind iiuroduction 

it sliould be considered, that to to such olijccts arc cssciUiul lo ilie 
dazzle by c.xterior qualifications is futuru comfort of tliosc who arc 
far loss desirable than to delight by |' to become wives, Hiidinotlicrs, anJ 
solid virtues; and tiint elegant at- >; friends. 

taiumeius arc only valuable wlien A irtdy alTrciionate hushanil, 
they arc the ornanienis uf an ac- • however he nuiy 1ic delighted vvitli 
complislied, that is, of a well in- the dccoMiions of ustc and cle- 
ktructed, mind. * gance us they adorn tlie person, 

With respect to books, I can- (T the more showy actjnisiiions of 
not but wish that your rending (he mind, will have reaMin io he 
should be more extensive than is ;j disappointed, if the wife wlmm he 
in general thought suitable to wo- ! has chosen, refuses to accuinmo- 
men. It should be on those sub- I date herself to tliosc domestic enn- 
jecu which appeal to the head as jeerns which are submitted to her 
well as the heart; such as give ele- f superintending care. Hutnutbiug 
vation of sentiment, withoqt lead-, is more evident, than thia ihc nsc- 
ing to abstruse and learned disqui- j ful and elegant qualities of the fe- 
sitien. Natural and civil history' male character are iintnraily caU 
will never fail in proving to reflect- culated to harmonize wiih, to sup- 
ing minds the subjecUi of agree- I port and setoff each other. Ac- 
able and useful study. She must, compiishments give a certain glow 
surely be lost to a just scose ofj and pleasing colour to the most 
what is beautiful, wIjo has no de- simple acts of duinesiic duty; while 
sire for that knowledge which urt- a proper and* becoming {Utention 
folds the charms of nature in all to the Utter, operatiog in some 
its varieties, and, at the same time, degree on the former, gives them 
displays the wonders of creation, a sort of solid character, which iri 
A general notion of what lus pass- themselves they cannot be said to 
ed, and may be passing, in the possess. What is ci^Iled taste, a 
world, which history affords^ is a loveofelegance and a disposition to 
necessary branch of knowledge: I] refinement, will serve bu| 

rok IL Nc. nil Q * 
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tn Icatl into extravagance and di»si- 
|>ation, unless corrected by that 
love of ikuine^ Mbieli must spring 
from the knowledge ol* its comforts 
and the tli^charge of its cares. 

An inirudiictiun into public life 
is generally ticcined necessary t<» 
lorm tl>o manners ; uiul iteertainly 
will teach an ariihcial pulisli, h ha¬ 
bit of fasliionahlc ceremony, wliicb 
nniy lit yon for iltc lra(»sitory hours 
of ihssijnition; but the politeness 
winch never varies, and the mun- 
ners which are unirormly pleasing, 
arc only to be learned from jirin- 
ciptes rightly forincti, and a heart 
open to tiu* impressions of social af¬ 
fection. 'file good-breeding which 
is ills^pircd by good temper, is not 
dependant on any particular sucic- 
ty; and site who is so fortunate as 
to possess it, will he as delicate ifi 
her attentions in the circle of pri¬ 
vate friendship* as if the whole 
world were witness of her actions. 

With respect to dress, tliat cc« 
dious study, which engrosses so 
Jurge a portion of female attention, 
let it be reinemlicred, that Kne 
clothes add nocliing to real beauty ; 
while they render the defects of a 
plain person more conspicuous. 
Besides, an observance of every 
fantastical fashion will lead to va¬ 
nity and extravagance, which must 
be graiihed at the jex pence of ge¬ 
nerosity and benevolence. The 
appearance which other people 
make is not to be entirely tlie stand¬ 
ard of your own : if they chuse to 
be extravagant, and dress in a man¬ 
ner that is not suitable to their sta¬ 
tion in life, there is no reason that 
you should follow their example. 

** In cemsidering man/fer.<, or that 
exterior behaviour which is neces- 
$ary in general society, what ik 


more offensive in the eye of reason, 
than levity, pertness, and assuranceP 
while dignity, grace, and mildness 
, are tlie most attractive charms of 
woman. 

** It cannot, I fear, be denied, 
that there is a freedom of manners 
prevalent, in our clay, in female 
societVi which wouhl have been 
considered in the days of our grand¬ 
mothers, os little sliort of a disdain 
of genuine modesty, nearly, if not 
altogether, af>proaching to a viola- 
rioii of character. Is it to be won¬ 
dered, therefore, that when women 
loosen the ties of decorum, men 
should relax in their respect to 
ihrm^ anil ought we to be surpris¬ 
ed, when they liriug into our com¬ 
pany the manners, conversation, 
and familiarity of their own socie¬ 
ty, instcail of those obliging atten¬ 
tions, amiable reserve, and chaste 
behaviour, which is best suited to 
uiirs ^ 

“W'hen, liowever, on our part, 
no indignant frowns testify a dis¬ 
pleasure of such manners, when 
no modest blush speaks the purity 
, of the female mind, men are not 
’ tu be inconsiderately condemned 
for improper conduct. Let me ask, 
is nut the fault too much our owmP 
and must it not be the reformation 
ill onr manners which can alone 
^restore that true good breeding, 
I which is so opposite to the fasldon- 
fable ease, or rather impudent fa- 
jiiuliarity, for it well deserves the 
name, of the times in which we 
liveP Be it, however, your part, 
my dear child, whatever singula¬ 
rity may be attached to ir, to siiflTer 
your principles to govern your ac¬ 
tions : do not, I beseech you, let 
the contagion of bad example in- 
ffttetice even your exterior opj^ear* 
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ancc, much less affect your man-1 atn coohdent^ that you will not 
nerrand conversation. But,above { Hatter uie. 

dli il)ir)|r9, guard the prituipics of SeKAPiiiXA. 

virtue, of honour, and, which in- 

eludes them both, of religion, from Ue as$uircd that I Hauer you 

being coniainiiiated by tlie hlan- not, when I reply, that you have 
disinnents of dubious pleasures and fulfilled your promised task very 
prevailing dissipation: for )f you I much to the honour of your uu« 
once sacrifice these genuine <frro//i- | derstanding and your heart. Nor 
plishments of the mind and of the ' do I entertain liic least apprehen- 
heart, to those of the fashionable j sion, that the delusions of the world 
world, what a risk you will run of | will contaminate those who are 
losing all claim to real liappijiess, brought np under such carcasyours, 
ofcontaniinaiingAU pnrityof mind, and who have continually before 
and ]>assing your hie in a degra- tlieir eyes such nn example, as I 
duiion of character, or uinid>t the innsi pre>nnie, you olfer to tlicir 
niortificutions of repeniancc!** -mIjiIv contcuijil.uion. 

Uuve 1 fill lilted iny promise t<i Thl Fu.Malr TaTTLuii. 

your satisfaction: i trust, nay 111 


SOML: IWHTICUI.ARS OF THK HATTLK OF WATERLOO, 

ly A J.RTTF.R t'ROM A SEHJF.ANT /iV T/IK QVARD!:. 

TO THE liDlXeiL 

Sis,—^'T he inrlntdlieitir, uivch hu l>ren priv:ttciy OrruUleil. cnntaiui mi 
many mtoiesiinff particulars relarive to lliat s.iuguinary Cdiillict, which lUtcidcd the 
final iimiiifal ol*'ihe enemy of fhal arvt insu, and relleLis so much credit on ihe 
wnler an a soldier and a (.UirUiluii, iliai 1 ban* no il«>ulu of iis proving icceplable to 
ilio reader.! <if youi elegant Miaeellany. I am. &c. J. B. 


Camp, rwia dll lUlocnc, Tsim, 
9f)tli July, ISIS* 

Sir,—M y departure from Ettg- 
land was very, sudden: I litd not 
the happiness of seeing yon; but 
I received yonr kind note, wlticli, 
amidst the sufferings of my mind, 
in parting from a beloved wife ami 
very dear children, helped to re¬ 
vive me. I can truly say, I never 
snmuch regretted a separation from 
my wife and family, and God*s 
church and people.' After having 
been so long absent in Holland, 
Sicily, Spain, and France, I thought 
Europe was weary of war, and that 
1 was safe and comfortably situat* 
ed >ivitli my family at home; but 


I the Lord says, Boast not thyself 
I of to-morrow, and put not confi- 
. dencein uncertain riches; but trust 
thou in the living God.** Tet, 
amidst all the sufferings of my 
mind in parting from iny friends, 

I felt it my 4 t^ to go in searcli 
of that enemy o^eace, the Tyrant 
of the World; and, if it were re*- 
qiiired, to die in the cause; for 1 
was folly sensible we were defend- 
* ing truth and justice. Our object 
was Europe’s peace and happiness; 
and I was confident that God bad 
only permitted the evil to bring 
about a greater hlessiog, which I. 
hope is Dearlyaccoutplis^,though 
it has cost much blood. Whjie we 
O 2 
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hiy at Ilovis, near Kn^liicn, in liic | 
NtiiitcrlaniJs, 1 upencii a place for 
our religious duties, where iiiany 
fuLiiH] it ihcir privilege to attend. 
It was tolerably well filUd. AU 
though, when in close contest with 
tlie e nrniy, we are obliged to de¬ 
sist from our public meetings, on 
Mccount of our diilies; yet, we 
then, as often as possible, coin- 
ninne witii cadi oilier; and I am j, 
happy to savi that only one of uur 
society was killed iSrrjeant .Silver, 
third reginirut of Onards,) unci 
three wounded; two arc doing well; 
the other *1 have not yet heard of. 
Serjeant-Major Dixon* and Ser¬ 
jeant iUppon, wounded on the 10th 
June, are both doing well. 

On the lOili June we marched at 
four o'clock in the morning the dis¬ 
tance of about twenty-four miles, 
and then rushed into uctiuu. The 

l. ord gave ns great strength,*both 
of body and mind, on that day, 
and through thcvthole of our la¬ 
bours. We arrived just in time,! 
or tlic enemy would have forced i 
the Belgians. With one hour and i 
ii lialf's iiard fighting, we main¬ 
tained uur position, with some lit¬ 
tle advantage, but our loss wu.s 
great. 

As you have received a more 
perfect account in the public dis¬ 
patches, I shall as briefly as 
passible, insert a few facts which 
have not yet been mentioned. 

On the 18th of June, the day of 
Waterloo, we took up a good po¬ 
sition, at the same time leaving the 
enemy one they would accept. 

* Serj«4nt*Major Dixon, having long 

m. ilntiiinvd an exem|>larv character, bax, 
since the baitle, received a cnoimKuoA, 
and U ngwadjgum iu ilic Dttrbyshire 
loilitia. 


Wcopened on theenemyseven guns 
before they returned an answer; 
then most tremendously the action 
commenced, but God was with us. 

I addressed my company in a few 
wor<ls, to ** bo steady and attentive 
to orders—kcep perfect silence— 
and put your whole trust in .Coil’s 
help, for he is with us;—be sirong 
and determined;—use all your ^.kiH 
in levelling ;^makcsarcyoui* mark, 
—and in tlie charge, use all your 
strength;—and yon shall see by 
liitf close of this day's sun, your 
ericuiics 6y, anil tlicshout of victo¬ 
ry shall be yours." 1 felt my mind 
stayed upon God; and my confi¬ 
dence was so firm, that neither the 
thunder of our enemy’s cannon and 
musquetry,—nor the boast of his 
guards,-^nor the threats of his ca¬ 
valry (in mail), cither alarmed iny 
hrcHst or concerned niy mind; Gud, 

I knew, was iny Father, my shield, 
and rufnge. I cannot say that 
I alteniptcd to houst iiiysclf with 
confidence of escape unhurt, as I 
now experience; but this one thing 
1 knew, my peace was made wiih 
God, liaving a bright evidence in 
my owri soul; ami that while I lived 
I would play my part for the vic¬ 
tory. It was the Sabbath-day; and 
while you were praising an<t pray¬ 
ing to the King of Glory in his 
church, I. was doing the same in 
the field of blood: I was truly in 
the spirit of a Christian and of a 
soldier on the Lord’s day. 

The enemy fired round shot and 
shell,—grape and canister,—and 
new horse-nails, tied np in bundles, 
nine bundles in a gun ; these I saw 
and handled on the 19th. Unlaw-' 
fill carnage: hut the portrait of 
the man is Ijlood, murder, an<l de¬ 
solation ! My eyes bare seen much. 
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Sir, 1 tiavc the happiness to ^ervo 
in the third haitalion of the lirst 
Guards, who iu a particular muu- 
ner cliblin^uished themselves, dc' 
termiued to shunt Victory 1*’ or 
return no more; aiul God blessed 
their endeavours. Onr third liat^ 
rolioi) and a hattalion of rillc of 
the K.G. L. (say 1*200 men) ad* 
vuneed 000 paces in front of the 
wliole line, into a valley which tuy 
between the two positions, and 
within 100 yards of uliont AOOO ca¬ 
valry anti :1000 inhiniry.of theenc-' 
my. They viewed ns with asto* 
niahmeiit; and to prove that God 
had filled them uiili IVar, they 
formed square, neilher ehar!*- 
ed nur fired upon us, except from 
the heights ol their fiosiiion; bnt 
vve suffered much from those guns. 
Wc reuiaiucd firing ;U them for 
lu'tir an hour, and then retired into 
onr [lost in line. The cavalry (in 
urmonr) charged ns many times in 
the course of the day, but made 
no impression ; we repulsed them 
with great slaughter. We never 
fired alt tlie cavalry till they came 
within about dO yards of us. To* 
wards the evening, Bonaparte di¬ 
rected against us his choice 105th 
regiment; and in half an hour we 
cut them all cp pieces, and took 
one stand of colours. He (hen sent 
against us his Grenadier Imperial 
Guards; they came within 100 yards 
of us and ported arms to charge; 
but we advanced upon them to 
quick time, and opened a brisk 6le 
hre by two ranks; they allowed us 
to come within about SO yards of 
them^they stood till then, lookmg 
at \ia, as if panic*$truck, and did 
not fire; they then, as we approach* 
ed, faced about and fled for tlierr 
lives/ in all directiona*^bey did 


I* 


not like tho thought of the Driii>h 
buyoii<*ts, for we had just coinincuc- 
cd lUv. charge^they ran very f<isl, 
but many of ilieni felt, while wo 
pursued, and with them one stanil 
of colours; and 1 have ilic honour 
to wear a coloncPs sword of the 
french Imjierial Guard*• 

* The 8cijeaiu« In a ictus to [\U wife, 
had niemioncd a paiUr<i!ar fact of hi% 
waving au ulliccr'n cimt, .ind cheering 
the men in a critical uiomciu of the bat¬ 
tle. A friend who had seen llilii letter 
made some iiu|rjiry respecting the cir* 
cumsiainv; and theseijvant, in a subse¬ 
quent kitiT, adds (he tudowiiig jiartrcu- 
bn 

**\Vhui tin? Iwciuh regmirni 
.ulvatn«d up the low ;:r{iund. ilivir caii- 
nmi at ilie saiiic nine inked u»with giM[n\ 
i..iin«U:r| and kii>r'»e-iiail«; and nnr hue 
Ml tno dilKueni imie^ n;i> mi- hhaiicrcd 
I hat 1 feared they cvuld iu»l Mand : in 
l.ieif I W4i for a iiiorneut really alMul 
they would givi; way ; and if %^e had 
given way it would have gone hard with 
Uie whole line, usourikind liatiulion and 
the rifle battalion of the K. (h i.. were 
(he inuna?uTre of the lUy. Our nflicers 
exerted themselves to the very tiucjino^t, 
a<i also the eerjeanu. Mujnr-<»eiu*ral 
Maitland, Colonel I^^rd Saituuu, Colo¬ 
nel Reeve,and Brigade-M hjoj Ouuthorp, 
were in the front face uf the square, in 
the hottest part of the contest. Our loss 
at this (iioe was most tremeodous. It 
was It this jonctujjB that I picked up En- 
sigr^ Purdo's coat, which was covered 
with bis blood, lying on ahorse. The 
ensign belonged to our hatulkm; he was 
killed and stripped by the plunderen 
daring some of our rosn<euvrei. 1 step* 
ped aboot twenty *hv a paces before the 
line and waved the coat, cheering the 
taeu, and telling them, ibst while our 

officers bled we should not reckon nur 

• 

lives dear, (i did tbisa second time when 
the Imperials cacse up ageiost oi, aod I 
believe it bad its desir^ effect.) I thoughs 
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Though not mentioned in then I cried out» Glory be to Cod! 
dispatch (tliey all fought so well), , lie is with us! 1 now rejoice. My 
yet it was our third battalion of the! 


first Guards, and the ritie batulioii 
of tiu* K. G. L., that first com* 
pletcty turned the day in onr fa¬ 


prayers arc answered fully, and niy 
labours crowned V* 

The fight, at one time, was so 
desperate with onr batialion, that 


vour. When the Imperial Guards, i files upon files w'cre carried out to 


the dependence of Bonaparte, ran,, 
his defence departed from Inin, 
and his wiiolc line, as has been 
stated, became confusion. Mueb 
to tlie honour of his grace (as in 
every case throughout tlie day), he 
seized tlie moment, and in the space 
of five minutes formed a line in the 
valley for a general charge, and 


the rear from the carnage, and the 
line was held up by the serjcants' 
pikes, placed against tlie rear: not 
fur want of courage on tlic men’s 
I part (for they were desperate,) only 
for the moment our loss so iinstca* 
died the iine^* 

^ I lost of tny company, killed and 
wounded, thrive oliictTs, tiireeser* 


tlien ibe shout of Victory! vie- jeants, and .54 rank and file out of 


lory!'* was heard. The very ele¬ 
ments rang with voices and cannon 
on Britain’s side—and what was 
my shout? In aloud tone of voice, 

if any ihing would alimulafa the men, 
this would Im ellbeiive. An oflirer har¬ 
ing just sacrificed hu life for bis cuiin- 
safely, uum were |iMge«l for llie 
»nme. Tbs men fought MUh all iheir 


97. Several of ilicin, after tiicir 
woutuU were dressed, returned to 
the field,and fought um the batik*. 

It will rejoice your heart to hoar 
that tlic Methodists in this action 
hat e completely refuted the slan¬ 
ders prupag.ited again si them, re¬ 
specting which Mr. Griffiths wrote 
tome. (I answered Insieiter, and 
m.ghJ; and n. half no objection that my answer 

lioned, we cot ihe lo^ih legimeiH all lo published.} Onr nanus 

pieces, and Uiok one stand uf colours. I 
Had I known, however, ti)at the coal' 


would have been nientiuned faiihenhan * 
to my wife, I shoo Id not have inserted it, | 
but let that well known fact have twen ; 
Btcntionet] by others. I do not like to \ 
vommenrl myself, as this is empty praise; 

1 only mention facts to describe the ma-1 
nocuvres and our thoughts and experi¬ 
ence. and how the action terminated. 1 
had nothing in view but the safety and 
honour of my country, and to conquer or 
die. Go<l knows my heart; and through 
his merciful support 1 feared no man i 

no, nor deaih itself, nor any thing in 
league with it 1 believe this was ihe 
aniiusted spirit of the Brilish line, and 
they did iheir duty; but no more. This 
our country expects, and is ever worthy 

of. 


are known and our conduct* steii. 
Our surviving officers may be re¬ 
ferred to; and on inquiry It will be 
fuund, tliat we wbo foar God, love 
* In a Kuhscc|iient Idler the serjtMiit 
mentirHis, Uiai ** the scijeanis placed their 
pikvs against the men*» backs in line (for 
I hey were geitiug eight or ten deep], and 
bore them up by ihcir shoulders bv main 
strengrh. Some uf the men kef it up firm 
in the line, but others fell back to get out 
ammunition, and otliethwerv begging am * 
mumtioR in the rear as all their own was 
spent, which, with onr cmninnai loss 
t)uite unsieadied the line; so the pikes 
were iiHended lo prevent any fiom fall¬ 
ing back for ammnnitiun, as we wanted 
the men lo use the bayonet, for now de¬ 
pended the honour of Britain, and the 
safely of Europe/* • 
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OUT king> and have fought lus hat- * them bread and water, and looked 
ties wiilt undaunted courage, and | as much to their safety as to our 
(according to our rank] have as i own. 

great a share of the honour of that [ The duke ttas greatly tnttcared 
day as any part of the lino; and j himself to the British soldiers; 
C. W. is ready to meet and ilisputi* > more i*o in these actions than in all 
with that gentlenran, to vindicate | before. I ever loved and reposed 
the citaracter of the rt'ligtonn sol- confidence in him asmy cominaiid-' 
dier, on his rottirn from the field !cr; hut the example he gave us on 
of blood to tnc land of peace. ) the l^^th, and again on the 26th 
<>! Itow happy was my soul (even j of Juno, was snlficient to inspire 
in the sea oi blood) tn Britaiit*s every man with that fortitude and 
ruuso and Knrope's safety! 1 do | determination, With Wellington 
not know that I t ver experiencotl i we will conquer, or with Welling- 
greater peaccand serenity of mind, | tun we will die!" Ho was conti* 
and sncii a confidence that the arm I nually nn the first line, and fre- 
of God was sireichcd out in our be« 4{oently with our battalion. ) have 
half; that he was in the midst of seen some of the c*ncn>y's cavalry 
ii.s, and gave wisdom to our com- | charge within fifty yard.s of him. 
iiiundcr,— strength to our minds j I prayed lo God most earnestly for 
and bodies,—and confusion to our I his protection; and 1 bless tlie 
cneihies. j l.ord for his preservation. ) Impe 

I have, as colour-serjcant, stnod his heart will rejoice in the fruit of 
hy the king's colours from the mo- his labour, giving God the glory 
inent of our maVcli, till borne, in due fur his iimiiy signal victories. 
Britain's name, within the gates of I &m happy to say, that Major- 
Paris. Seven of our colour-ser- General Maitland is safe and well; 
jeants entered the lieUI, and there he is an cxain{de to all around. I 
arc only myself and one more that lament the suficrings of my late 
stand. What shall 1 render unto Colonel Cooke; he was severely 
the Lord for all ids benefits ? i will wounded on the 18di; I pray God 
take tite cup of salvation, and rah to spare his valuable life. Vou 
upon Ids name; my tongue shall have often heard me speak of him. 
not cease to proclaim his mercy, | But whatsliall I say in honour of 
nor my heart to adore Ins good- my late Licuienaiu-Colonel, WiU 
ness. liam Miller—my great friend, my 

The French behaved very ill to helper, a servant to the cause of 
our prisoners on the )6th; several Christ (in the Isla de Leon, and to 
of our wounded the blood-thirsty his latest breath) ? He is no more 
cowards ran though with their bayo-j be seen in this world: he was 

nets and swords. (These were not mortally wounded on the 16th of 
the old soldiers we used to fight June, and on the I6tli be breathed 
with.) Some have lived so long at his last. As for Colonel Miller’s 
to testify agaiiise them, and to shew | attention to his company, none ex« 
us their wounds; but the Britisb celled. He was continually in* 
have in return rescued many of quiringwbatpouldbedone to make 
Ibejr enemies from death, and given *hem more com for table. “1 dq 
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not care for the expense,*’ he would our people to know, that an officer, 
say, ** money is no object to me.*’ j a friend to God and the truth, hath, 
On the (dose of a day’s march, his | in the lace glorious victory, sealed 
first care was to see his men com* | the justness of our cause with his 
fortabIc/aiKl tlieii tie considered I'blood. 

lihiisc'if; and after an absence of- I am rery sorry for the coin- 
nny time, Ins first inquiry was con* j manding officer of our battalion 
ccri'.ing tliiir health and conduct. i and firstmajor, Lieiitenant-Coloncl 
Before tiu? ciieuiy he was cool and ! Stuart,and Lioutcnunt*Coloriel the 
deliberate, vi;;il:int and brave, firin I Honourable 11. Townsbeud, *\vbo 
uiid <lcreriuincd; and on the of'' are severely wounded : they are 
June, at thi: bead of his company’j most excellent ollici is and brave 
in Vivy dose action, cheering bis'* soldiers. May God in merry ru* 
men, he rccciv(<l a wmind in hvs store them shortly to health! 
breast, wbicli provcil tnortal. As j On our inureli to Paris, we pass- 
he passed to tlic rear, borne by four ed thrungh a must bcautilul and 
nien, lie said,^* Let me sre the co* fruitful country; we met with but 
lonis,” '{'lie last office I eoiiUI do . little opposition. At Peronno, on 
for lunt HS to phu e the colours in ^ the *it(tli of June, after a long day’s 
Lnsign Batty’s hands, to pay him . inarch, on our arrival, his grace 
his hinerul honours w Idle* living. ^ gave the first brigade a job. Our 
He then kiuI, 1 thank you,—that i^ceond hattalion carried fascines, 
vull do; —I uin s.xtisfiul.” His | and the third battalion stormed the 
meaning ua<« that he died for his | out-works in a most masterly niun* 
eonntry, .mid in a jnst cause. ' ncr,and the citadel surrendered im* 

I hu\e lost my greatest friend, i mediately. Major-General Mait- 
anti my coinpany a father, Kngland i* laud commanded ; and here again 
ix valuable otlic'er, his parents a he* j, the duke uas himself in the midst 
loved son, and the church of Christ •. of it. It has been expressed that 
a friend ; but may onr loss be bis j oiir beloved commander is not much 
eternal gain ! Scijcani Clarke, j exposed. 1 can fully contradict 
who attciulc'd him, inturmsnic that Ij that assertion, for he is often first, 


Ills lu>t lircath uas prayer. J hope 
hU soul i> at rest! Ili$ labours of { 
love and cliarity follow him. I ( 
shall see him no more in this world, j' 
but his name w ilt be a lasting trea* ' 
sure to my heart. Believe me, sir, fj 
I never felt a loss like this before; . 
i cannot find words to e.tpress the ' 
feelings of my heart. If there be 
A small vacant place in otir valua¬ 
ble nmgariuc, and vou think it 
prudent, let his name fill it; and 
let the public know how we value 
a friend of truth, whether he be a 
Methodist or not. I should like 


and always in tlie midst; he will 
not permit others to do his duty. I 
believe Britain is his treasure, and 
his hfe he has pledged for its safety. 

The Prussians fight exceedingly 
well. When we arrived off Faris> 
they shouted for joy, and the 
French trembled. 

Several villages on the road were 
deserted, for which the inhabitants 
hulTered the loss of all things. Pro¬ 
tection was given to those that re- 
mnined: much damage has been 
done to the corn. France, by her 
deceit, licentiousness, an<t ftbomi- 
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Dsble wickedness, has gathered this 
cloud over herself; and it baa burst 
upon her head, and no doubt many 
now repent their folly. The ap¬ 
pearance of religion i» not seen; 
and to speak of it, is foolishness to 
tliem. The sabbath is not known 
by that solemn worship which is 
due to God; it is only known by 
pleasure: and as for common de¬ 
cency, it seems to be very trifling. | 
The element of the trudcs-peoplc 
IS imposition. In Paris all is peace 
and tranquillity>a good reason why. i 
But the people tell us, As soon as' 
you are gone, we sliall he French-1 
tnen again.*’ I think the only tiling 
weean do, is, to guarantee the out¬ 
posts of this country by ourselves 
nnd allies, until they have destroy¬ 
ed the fortilicatioiiK, ar^enal-s and , 
military dc|juts of artn:«, &r. and , 
leave only what may he necessary ^ 
for internal defence. However, [ 
hope God is with the sovereigns j 
and ministers in I’aris, as lie was 
with us at W aterloo, and in all onr 
undertakings; and that peace imiy | 
he settled upon a good foundation. 

As to the fortihcntioiis which 
Jlona]>arte boasted of around Paris, 

] neither consider Mont Man re n ir 
uny Ollier to be worth notice; not 
n tenth part of those at Peronue. 
'I'hc eniraucc into the and the 
palace is most beautiful, ns also the 
triumphal .irchcs and picture-gal¬ 
lery; ami Napulcou's brazen ino- | 
numentof A mb itioir, wreathed with 
trophies of victoiy, and homage 
]>aul him froui the diflerciit coun¬ 
tries he conquered. There is a 
small Vacantplace nrarthctop, and 
the people tell us it was intetidctl 
to place Britannia there. But in 
his pvciunqituous timughl he falls; \ 
iiU sircngtii and glory depart; be i 

f ol. II. So. rill. 


^sues at the feet of our sovereign 
for mercy, and proves himself in He 
no more a monarch, but a captive 
thrall. 

\Vc soldiers feci thankful for the 
gracious thanks given to us by our 
Sovereign, his Ministers, and the 
Hoiiouruble Houses of Pariiament 
of our beloved coniilry, for onr 
zealous exertions at Waterloo, and 
glorious victory God has crowned 
UH with. Be assured, sir, we fi cl 
i this as an iuvaluuhlc treasure; it 
warms our lie.iris. There is only 

* one remark, or ruilier a proprsi- 
i lion, made by Sir Fntneis BiirJi tt, 

we avowedly disipfnove; svhicli 
was, at that niomcntiuiK lu ight of 
joy to introduce the scene c»r(hj;r< 
ging. Had the hnn. baronet 
('d, that the House should U-wc 
tnkeii into <' 0 nsii 1 ei iition llu* \ alu 
^ hie services the troops had ren- 
diTcd their country at W aterloo, 
and the addiiion of a suiai) pensici:! 

' when they pass the hoard at Ciud- 
scu, Sir Francis would have luvii u 
I friend; bni as for ilio oilier, ns 
j proposed, s ipprovc. For in* 
j stance, if any part of the line hud 
: not stood (irm, deteriniued lo rou- 
qiirr or dit*, fnil had left the lic l.l 
; und gone lo Brussels, .Sir F. ! sop- 
^ pose, would not linve these men 
flogged! VV'ili, 1 will agree tlien 
with him, tliut they sluniUi be han;;- 
cil, and cverv* < envard w ho quits lijs 
j post, and flies from the face of ids 

* enemy, exposing Ins comrades 
their merry, or leaving ihem in ilie 
field; hntthe g<iod soldiereoiisenis 

' tu the law, tiiui u Is wliolesoine and 
good. 1 apjonvoof the last anicnd- 
^ me lit rcs|jecMog cowards, and I 
! think il eanma he amended. 

1 W'e a uraiid review of all 
the British, Mr.nnvcrian, and IWlr 
P 
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tiont from the AOtbentic melody, i sbore title^ we have to state^ that 
The firit variation is cast in conii* this is a poetical effusion, set to 
imal semiquaver passages of agree*> music, in celebration of the nup* 
able fluency, and well supported lials of her Hoyal Highness the 
by the accompaniment of the left Princess Charlotte of Wales. The 
liand. Var. 2 appears to us to whole forms a sort uf operatic in* 
swerve too freely from the theme, ' lerlude, the persons of which are 
of which it barely gives a hint; but, I shepherdsand shepherdesses, Apol* 
considered without reference to the lo, the Muses, &c.; and the music 
subject, its conception and contra* consists of airs, duets, and chorus* 
puntal arrangement are exquisite. | es. From these, we must own, we 
The same aberration from the me* | have derived considerable enter* 
lody is perceptible in the minor tainment. All are written in a very 
var. No. 4 ; but here, too, the sci* pleasing Italian style of harmony, 
ence and skill displayed in the ^ with much diversity of character, 
successive harmonic coiuhinations . and, in some instances, with a very 
make ample amends fortlie depar- Tuir display of science and origi* 
ture from the subject. Var. flfoU tiality. The latter remark iitore 
lows the melody with fidelity, and particularly applies to the einplm* 
derives spirit and marked prcci- tic air of Apolhi, ** Da qnc&to glo* 
sion from the dcmtscmirpiaver bo,** &c. 10, wliich sets out in 

rests, wiiich continually break the two sharps, and gradually arrives 
progrcssoftlierigla liand. Inthe at such a number of flats (Db), 
5th var. we liave to applaud an cx* | that, in order to return smoothly 
cellcni running hass; and the | to the original key, the key of (' 
broken chords in var. 6 produce a sharp is at once sub>tiluted for tliat 
brilliant effect. I'he 7lh and last of I> flat. As the text required 
var. consists of a presto, disposed |i peculiar and striking expression, 
in triplets, and server as a coda, |* we feel perfectly satisfied with this 
wlucli leads to a shewy and satis- ^ part of the composer's labours, 
factory termination. : ilut w'e cannot so well explain the 

No/t Fe/iaor n//er. /Va^i Ji/i/Vri/i/* poofs intent, when, in the midst of 
mica Pu^ioraie per /c Jteggir . the festivity, the Delian god, amitlst 
Nozzedi S. yJ. J{./u rri/fnj>e$sfm i peals of tfiumler, tells the sliep* 
Car/oi(e di GMs, col Serenissimo ' herds, that he never saw a tyran* 
Pri/tiipe di Sassoain ('\jburgOy A , nicaldisposition ascend to Heaven; 
Segnenti Cvmpoiizioni uunt- | on the contrary, that sncli a being 
made dedicnle a S. j4. R. ilPrin’ is sure lo be doomed to everlasting 
cipe liegente, a S. A. R, la Pr<«* i| torments in the dark abyss ofTar- 
ciptssiita (Jarlotie di Haties^ ed al \ Sorely this cannot have 

Screni^simo Principe f.eop. di Sns- been meant as a hint! 

9Qnia CoburgOf da htv wuili c /e- |, Paretl/ce veil! vridvit Off Lord By* 
deli Servitori Leucippo Kginco, row, voinposed by VV . '1'. Parke. 
el dtii Cav. Marcsentti. Pr. fls. Pr. U. Cd. 

To sucii of oiir readers as are ; Niiincrous and diversified as the 
not sufficiently conversant in the attempts have been to melodize the 
Italian language to translate the above poem, wc think none of die 

P 2 
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troopi) mi Monday last. It Lord. My few brethren are well j 
waf a beautifbl light The Em- their ^xperiencei all agree in the 
peror of Runia was there^ and blessed help they received in the 
many others of diitinctioi^and bis iate action;»—peace with God, and 
Grace the Duke of Wellington on a full persuasion that he hud a 
his right. The day the emperor right to dispose of them as seemed 
arrived and saw the duke, he fell ; good unto him. Now they are 
upon his neck and kissed liim, and | preserved, they agree to live to and 
wept, in the presence of the guard, for God. We expect to go into 
1 must conclude with noticing | barracks at Paris in a few days, and 
the great kindness of our society in * then i liope to be able to open a 
Westminster on niy departure, and place for divine worsldp, and in 
their tinccising prayers and inqui- my next to give you a more full 
ries: I am much indebted to them; ; account of the blessed cause in 
iny heart is with them. It comforts ' which my soul delights; but ] must 
me to hnd I have snch friends un- confess I never felt the separation 
sought, h proves to me that God from God's people in England as 1 
is my friend, and will not leave iny have on this service. Though I 
family comfortless. Ihopesounio am idessed with great strengtli of 
see all my friends on that peaceful body and mind, and union and 
shore, where the widow and father' ! coiiuiiunion with God, yet iny heart 
less are visited, the distressed re^ is at homo. Oil! Iiappy, happy 
lieved, tlie poor comforicd, and England! if thou didst but know 
where his Gospel shines in its me- thy exaltation and privileges, both 
ridian light, amongst that people great and small would love and 
in whom God delights to dwell.. 1 adore the Author of all tliy mer- 
shall then he able to give you a cies! ] am, sir, your most dutiful 
better account than at present. and obliged servant, C. W. 

I am well in health, and feel roy Coiour-Mijf^m, baitaiioD, 

soul alive to God. I hove a hut 

built, and an altar erected unto the To J. B. Esq, London, 

MUSICAL REVIEW. 

Marchemiviede f'ariatiom sur tAir cast, but its effective harmonic 
H'Ul you come to the Hover• support, and, above all, the classic 
dediees d Miss Cockburtty par superstructure reared upon it, in- 
Fred. Kalkbrenner. Pr. 3s. fuse the highest interest into the 
Ik the march (four sharps) which whole movement: the modulations 
precedes these variations, Mr. K. ^ in the second and third pages, es- 
has given full scope to that rich pecially the fine transition to C 
and exuberant fancy, and that Do- major, p, are of the first order, 
rid elegance of expression, wliich The theme of the variations, Will 
are generally observable in Itis lyou come to the Bower," is well 
works. The subject, which pro- , known to all our readers: in the 
perly begins only witli the third •! propounding of it, Mr. K. has per- 
|tne, is not altogether of a novel j| mined himself some little devia* 
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subject of the rondo is judiciously 
glanced At, is conceived with taste, 
and altngeilier in good style. I'he 
same general remark applies to the 
next movement, wliich, opon ihe 
wliole, however, seems to exhibit 
rather tliecharacter of nn andante, 
interspersed witli occasional varia* 
t‘jons, than that of a rondo, In 
point of genrrul treatment and 
keeping, we iiavc every reason to 


}\ 


be pleased with this part of Mr. 
H.'s labours. The decorative am¬ 
plifications are sutisfuctory; the 
subject is appropriately represent- 
e<i iMider various kindred kej's, 
major and minor; and the harmo¬ 
nies are correct and eflecUve. Mr. 
H. appears to have htndied classtc 
uiodcU with advanuige and suc¬ 
cess. 


TIIK SELECTOR: 

Cofnisih/^ of' jyrF.HUSTJSG KxTR^rr^ from stn' Porei.in 

Pvnf.ic.iTioxs^ • 

Ur.MAUKAnLK APPAHITION. 

(I**jvni J tviLk'o TtaXfif U (Urman^, ) 


On thcsubjcctofruturedislinics 
it must besuid thattlie Crown Prince 
(of Swctlen) personally deserves 
every mark of gratitude that the na¬ 
tion esii coiifcT upon Inin, for Ids 
exertions, Ins spirit, his activlt), hi*^ 
generosity: but tliere ^re still ma¬ 
ny parties friendly to the old dy-! 


' cloven uHil Lwclic at night, was 
surprised at the* u[> pea ranee* of a 
i light in the window of the hail nf 
the diet: he deinunded of llte grand 
(dianccllor lljulke. who vv;h pii' 

' sent, svlut It wus he saw, un<l n.is 
answered that it wu» only tlie re- 
lleciitm of the moon: wrtli tins, 
however, he was disd«iti:>(ir<l; and 


iiasiy, and, as to what may t:ike 
place hereaf ter, 1 have too little j Hie senator Hjelke soon after in- 
skill in prophecy to hazard even a j; tcring the room, lie addressed Hie 
con)ccuirc. Sued) persons as arc same <|UCHtioii to him, Init rereivt**! 
desirous, however, to look into what II the same unKW'er. Luokini* afte r- 
is to come, may be amused hy 
perusing the following narrative 
ofan extraonhnuryvi&ion of Charles h persons in the hall: upon tin-., s«ii>l 


j terwardsagain through the s\ ijkIihv. 
! he thouirht he ohs^ived a crowd ol 


XI. ItH taken from an account 


written with his own liaiid, attested | 
by several of his ministers of state, 
and preserved in the royal library. 
It contains, upon the whole, so cu¬ 
rious a specimen of the mind and 
manner of one of the greatest Swe¬ 
dish monarchs, that no apology, I; 


he, ^'Sirs, all is not as it should 


he—'in die confidence that he whi> 
fears God need dnail nothing, ( 
will go and see what Hns may be.*’ 
Ordering the noblemuii hefore- 
\ mentioned, as also Oxenstiern and 
j Brahe, lo accompany him, Ik* sent 
for Crunstern, the door keeper, 


am sure, is needful for its intro- ! and descended thestaircuse leading 
duction. j to the hall. 

Charles XI. it seems, sitting in Hero the parly seem loh.avcheen 
his chamber, between the huurs of ' sensible of u certain dr^'fce«d ih 



IW 
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musical competlton can boast of 
having furnisheii a proUoctiori of 
superior merit, notwithstanding the 
text seems susceptible of a high 
degree of pathetic musical expres¬ 
sion. The cause of the failure pro* 
bahly lies in the haste with which 
puhlicaiions of this description arc 
hroirght out, so as to have the start 
of rival perform a nccs, and, at all 
events, to overtake the lieeting im* 
pression of the duy. Mr. Parke's 
labour befoie us, although nut the 
least intcresnngof ilie several Fote 
tJfercvfrs that have come under our 
cognisance, also bears, in our opi* 
nion, inirrnsic evidence of the ex* 
}>cdiiion with which tt was put to* 
getlier. We meet with some at¬ 
tractive ideas, but tliev arc aban¬ 
doned before they are sufficiently 
developed : hence arisen a want of 
>ymiiictry In the phrases and pe¬ 
riods. Wc likewise are of opinion, 
tii.it, fur a production of such small 
coihj)uss, tfiere arc too many parts 
of distinct diameter and metre to 
conibinc into a satisfactory whole. 
\\ liat uoiild produce interesting 
variety m an excerKled enntuta, is 
nut cijuuiiy udini»Mhle in a small 

MUIg. 

jnifcmiau Air^ ttn aujicil as n Rotuh 
for lift RuiH 0 ‘ i'uriCi xritk an In- 
triHlmtfoiit row//ly <<:</, and tiednat- 
ed to DaUiiHy byj. B. Cra* 


self, affords matter of surprise, dm 
it should not have stood in the way 
I of the choice of the subject aUo* 

I gether. However frequent it may 
I be in Hibernian compositions to 
I leap from the chord of F major t& 

I that of G minor, we shall never he* 
' able to reconcile our ear to such a 
r harmony, which viWi/a//y contains 
botl) successive fifths and octaves^, 
aird whicii, when admitted into the 
' works of such a master as Mr. C. 

» obtains liigh authority irr favour uf 
! itH more general currency. This 
unfortunate bar, of course, makes 
its appearance at every repetition 
of the tUenie. In all oilier resfiects 
the rondo before us is worthy of 
i the author's natne. The digressive 
I matter, winch immediately follows 
I the air, is tastefully conceived : an 
' agreeable duke, in the spirit of the 
I inotivo,iiitcrvcnes,p..ii after which 
!| several neat passages of 8cnii([iiu* 

'{ ver» engage our attentinn. In tfic 
I* fourth page a very attractive and 
includiutTv part in Iwu fiats is in¬ 
serted, in the course of whirli tln^ 
right haiiil crosses into the babs 
with a lia[ifiy clVcct. 

I Anstivr to ./r*'V the fhtcer of 
DnMbianty* fOw/<o«y/, tcith (hi 
A{'Comi}finimeHt for the Pinttv- 
J'ortt, by C. N. Smith. Pr. is.Od. 
The Scoich tnelmly of this song 
' IS agrecall Ic, und well adapted in 


incr. J*r. is. Od. 

'I'lic an I la rite which precedes the 
rondo is a sweet Httio movement,! 
replete with pleasing melody in its I 
hrac portion, and the latter half.j 


the poetry. It isevidcntly an mii- 
tatimi of the tune of Jessie, ibc 
flowVo* Diimblanc," composed 
by Mr. ll. A. Smith, to wbicli it 
professes to In; an answer. 


proiceda through fanciful (laasages / Ro^'s ffifeo/' ARdira/ochy ttrroHgfd 
of great elegance 10 a pause on V 7. j| for the Phuo- Porte <ts a Hondtiy 
'J'he Irish air, which forms ihevtih- * idth nn intrinltirtiony fowp 06 re/, 
,tcet of the rondo, cnulains a dc* « nud topri tfutlif drdicaled to Miss 
scriplionof horniony (Imr 4, whleli, • /V//Vfr, by 'i\ Howell. I^r. *Jv. Od. 
as it is ilic propcity of the atr u* ;j The iutroduciiun, in wliich tlie 
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vie it mon honueurf autant que U 
Dieu m'aide U corp$ et fame. 

**Ch Xl.aujour(fhtii RoideSuide'* 

** Comme temcins et presents sur fes 
lieus nous a tons vu font re que S, M. 
a rapport i et nous faffermous parno’ 
ire serment^ autant que Diea mus aide 
pour te rorps et Tume. — H. 
BjbLKR^GV. Cftanreiierdu Roqutuue, 
— Bj RtKE>«SVw</^rtfr,«-BKAii H,${na^ 
teury —Ax. OxENSTiBRN, SOiuteurf 
—Petrk CliUNSTERN, Huhsier.’'^ 


The whole story is curious^ and 
; well worth attention; but unless 
the young king's ghostly represen* 
tatireniaUe an error in liis chrono¬ 
logical calculation^ it will bedif- 
BcuU to reconcile ihetimespccihed 
r with that which is yet to come. 1 
:can oH'cr no explanation, and be* 
I qucath tlie whole, like the hiero* 
glyphic ill Mour*s Almanack, to 
I the better ingenuity of my read¬ 
ers. 


RUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION OK JUSTICE. 


Tub police, from its inquisiiorial 
nature, liasiiiBnite sources of gain ; ^ 
they sell tlie liberty of the press, 
defraud the stranger, plunder rob¬ 
bers of tiieir stolen ^toods, and re¬ 
ceive fecd alike of the accuser and 
the accused. Provincial olhcers 
favour llie wealthy uicrcliant with 
ilie permission to introduce cmi-t 
tra)»aiid goods ; and again, out of 
tile number of slaves sent l>y the 
seigneur h^r llie impcnul levies,! 
they select ilie empty-handed pea- • 
sant for military service: in the* 
former case, the a[;cnis of the cus- i 
tom'hon^e step in ai.>o for their due | 
share of pillage; in the latter, the; 
surgeons and prucui'ciirs follow 
pari passu the example of their su¬ 
periors. It would be endless to 
attempt a catalogue of tlieir cnor- | 
mitics, all of which, nevertheless, 
custom has sanctioned wiUi, as it 
were, a prescriptive right. *l'he 
sums paid are regarded only us re¬ 
gular fees or perquisites of oAice: 
the functionaries themselves have 
been bred up with the knowledge 
of no otlier system, and are sur¬ 
prised to hear a foreigner say, that 
acts which are liono openly every 
dsy can savour of illegali.y or in- • 


justice: in fact, they do bnt follow 
the print iplc and common basis of 
every branch of tlic Uu»^iun go¬ 
vernment. 

It will ho Kudicient for illnstra- 
tion of these circtnustanccs, tu re- 
Into an unccdolc or two connected 
wntli llic adinihisU'ation of justice, 
as hcing the most material of the 
several public departments. An 
AniencHn merchant sonirht redress 

C> 

by hisv for sonic unfair dealings on 
the part of a Russian trader ; the 
lawyer whom he retain<‘d, came to 
him on the second day after liis ap- 
licattoii—“ i have,'*said he,‘‘open¬ 
ed the prosecution, and will iairly 
relate the present state of your 
case: the judge says your cause 
seems r.iir and equitable, and you 
olfer 5,000 lubles to the lonrt; lu! 
would, he admits, wish to tncline to 
your side, hut, on the other iiand, 
the defendant oilers 10,01)0. Wliat 
can he do?’* The American laid 
down immediately 10,000 rubles ; it 
was taken to the TriOuz/at of Juslicc^ 
and he triumphed ove r Ins oppo¬ 
nent. 

Another gentleman instituted a 
suit for the recovery of a debt, but 
uiFering no brih^, the case was of 
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pidatioDt and no ona else daring 
to open (he door, the\mg took the 
key, unlocked it, and entered first 
intothe antWhamber: totheirin* 
finite surprise it was fitted up with 
black cloth: alarmed b; this ex* 
traordinary circumstance, a second 
pause occurred; at length the king 
set his foot within the hall, but fell 
bnck in astonishment at what he 
saw: again, however, taking cou- 
rage, he made his companions pro* 
mise to follow him, and advanced. 
The hall was lighted up and arrayr 
ed in the same mournful hangings i 
as the anti*cl)aniber: in the centre ! 
W AS a round table, where sat sixteen 
venerable men, each uitli Urge 
volumes lying open before them: 
above was the king, a young man 
of 16 or 18 years of age, with the 
crown on his head and aceptre in 
his band. On his right hand sat 
a personage about 40 years old, 
whose face bore the strongest marks 
of integrity; on his left an old man 
of 70, who seemed very urgent with 
the young king tliat he should make 
a certaui s»gn with his head, which | 
as often as lie did, the venerable 
men struck their hands on tiu'ir 
bonks with violence. 

Turning my eyes, says he, a lit¬ 
tle farther, 1 beheld a scaffold and 
executioners; and men with their 
clothes tucked up,cutting off head:» I 
one after the other so fast, that the 1 


of God!—What ought 1 to under¬ 
stand ?*^W hen* shall all this come 
to pass?'*—A dead silence prevail¬ 
ed ; but on my crying out a second 
time, the young king answered me 
saying, *^This shall not happen in 
your time, but in the days of ti>e 
sixth sovereign after you. He sliall 
be of the same age as I now appear 
to have, and this personage silting 
beside me gives you the air of liini 
that shall be the regent and pro¬ 
tector of the realm. During the 
last year of the regency, the coun¬ 
try shall be sold by certain young 
men, hut lie shall then take up the 
cause, and, acting in coiipinotion 
with the young kiiig, shall catuhlisli 
the ilirone on u sure footing; and 
this in such a way, that never was 
before or ever afierwanla shall be 
seen in Sweden so great a king. 
All the Swedes shall be lia])|)y un¬ 
der him; the public debts shall be 
paid, he s^hall leave many millions 
ill the treasury, and shall not die 
but at a very advanced age: yet 
before he is firmly seated on Itis 
tliruiie, shall an cHusion of blood 
take place unparalleled in history. 
—You," added he, “who arc king 
of this nation, see that he is ad¬ 
vertised of these matters: you have 
seen all: act according to your 
wisdom." 

Having thus said, the whole va¬ 
nished, and (adds he) we saw nu- 
thinz but ourselves and our ilum- 
beaux ; while the anti-chamber, 


blood formed a deluge on the floor: 
those who suffered were all young 
men. Again I looked up, and per¬ 
ceived the throne behind the great 
table almost overturned; near it 
stood a man of 40, that seemed the 
protector of the kingdom. 1 trem¬ 
bled at the sigfit of these things^, 
and cried aloud-»“ It is the voice 


- through which we passed on ro- 
j turning, was no longer clothed in 
j black. ** NtiuM euframti da^fs vies 
I fippartemnSf et jt me mit a»$sitot d 
^rire ce gne fovois vh aitisi gue /e$ 
jj averthsementsnussi bieii gveje le pttis. 
Oit^ U tuul Mr rrai. i> U iure sur mCt 



no 
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course belli to be perfectly clear, 
and he WAS non-suited: the defend¬ 
ant, tn the plenitude of victory, 
then commenced a process aj^ainst 
him for defamation, and damages 
were found to the amount of 
300,000 rubles, with a farther pu** 
iiishment of « sentence to clean the 
sewers, because, forsooth, it was a 
Russian inagisirate whose fair name 
liad been thus hrun^^lit into ques¬ 
tion by the oltjcct of the action. 

Upon this the I'cntloman appcaletl 
tu u Hn[>crior court, but with ill 
fiicccM; they roiilirincd tlie ver- 
diet, and still farther added toils 
iniquity hy setitendnj' hint to un* 
der^o dagcliaiimi. The matter now { **foliowmy a(lvice,sacrirjccapartof 
^rew serious, and lie made appli* i your property to save the rest, and 
ration through n high ipiartcr to yon shult be put in possession in 
one of tlie presidents of the senaiv; the course of as many davs.** He 
I In* CMUM' xtas again heard, but the then wrote <low*n a list of fees to he 
nsnli wn\ of arioilicr nature: the |; paid to the several members oftltc 


Ijers; for the ordinary conduct of 
the courts towards the native Rus¬ 
sians is of a stamp precisely simi¬ 
lar. A few years since a relation 
of Prince — came from Moscow 
to claim his patrimonial inherit¬ 
ance, that was withheld from him 
hy his guardian. Arrived at Pe¬ 
tersburg, he met hy accident w ith 
one of tJte highest ofRcers of the 
law on a visit at the house of a re¬ 
lation, and, after some conversa- 
I tion on dilferent matters, ventured 
to open his case to him : he receiv¬ 
ed for un answer, tliat his suit might 
^ probably occupy eight or ten years* 
consideration; but,** added lie, 


sciitriU'cs of tfic fanner tribunals 
were insiantly reversed, the dt'bt 


court (bimsdf included), and gave 
! it to the young tjoblcninn, wi»o, on 


rccovcrcii, and tlicofliccrs that bud his part, obeying tliis friendly mo- 
sat in jiiilgincnt on him, caiiic in u nitor, came on the following day 


lauly submissively to bog bis for¬ 
giveness, and onireut him to pur- 


us plaintifT to the senuiv with his 
petition, and presented each of 


sue llio inipiiry into ihcir conduct ; these functionaries with the sum 
jio farther. j| spccifictl, wrapped up in iho body 

I'lio arts of injustice were not, ' of bis papers. The event exceed- 


hoxvcver, eimKriiiicd merely be¬ 
cause the apjK'llanis were foretgn* 


ed hi<« expectation ; in four days an 
i award was given in Ins favour. 


Tin: KMPKROU Oh MOROCCO. 


(*okncl KtATixi.t^' 7V..I*/* in Enrofteand A^ricfi.) 


Saajii lUlMKlV Kdn ADI>At.l..tn, 
tbc prevent sultan is never 

seen but on hoi'M bark. Hence it. 
can only be generally judged llnit ’ 
lie is very tall, meagre, and large- • 
buiu d. Wlieu be goes nut in his 
carriage, a eommoii Knglish ionr- 
whcclcil posi-chaisc of yellow co¬ 
lour 'caaiuMy la be sure, but yel¬ 


low is^ the vindictive tinge, the 
dra]u*ryof Scythian Mars, and said 
to iiavc been anVclcd by his inn- 
jcsiy*s ancestors when they set out 
upon their blood-letting excur- 
si'Mis), drawn by one horse or mule, 
• * u the only wheeled vehicle in the 
coiiniry, the blincU are drawn up. 
Slaves also run before tbc carriage, 
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uiili long and beaty sticks, lodrive 
obtruders to their due distance. 
Some cotfrticrs and relations by 
blood, Xeriffs, nin by ilie side of 
it; and his majesty’s negro guards, 
on foot, not in rank and hie, nor in 
mass, but in an order somewhat 
between the two, bustle after. Of 
course it will be perceived, that 
exterior dignity, all not pers<iiially 
inherent, is completely laid aside. 
On the whole, it is indeed a most 
unregal ror/<'gr,and gives a wry dif* 
ferent iniprosiion from the mount* 
ed appearance of the monarch, 
which ultogetlier is oriental and 
military. This sultan is grniuison 
of Muley Islnimil, whom lie, in se- 
veral instances, considerably re> 
sciuhles; but not, however, in a 
sanguinary disposition. But he is, 
as part of tlie regal odice, grand 
executioner of the state: us in 
some countries the throne is the 


being made concerning him. The 
I most assiduous and dexterous thief 
i in Tangier, was a man who had ihns 
I lost both his liaiuls by the stroke of 
' justice, and preserved his life by 
I the foregoing process. Thus, of 
!j course, it will be perceived that his 
•i incorrigibility was on a par with 
bis other qualities. No character 
on classical rcvoril in this way has 
ever ec^ualled Iniu, for the great 
hero of antiipiicy in the thieving 
line was eiuineiit hy his physical 
forces. As Willu rington used liis 
stumps to light on, so this head of 
* the profession used his to sweep 
the loose change olViho shop coun¬ 
ters in the hezuar into tlic folds of 
^ his clntliiiig; and it may be sup- 
^ posc<l ho did not fad lo make good 
' use of his legs mIuIc they were left 
10 him. Some deny the stau nient, 

' that this sultan’s h.arid had no tinge 
I of blood upon it, and assert the 


fountain of mercy, here it is the! contrary as eye-witnesses to rciie- 
altar of expiation for guilt, i^lioot- rated instances. J^uch is the re- 
ing, beheading, maiming, and dis- j lia«>cc to he phu cd on human tes- 
membenng, all are executed as the limony! Kor it is a suictlact, that 
monarch awards upon the spot; for lie never did put a man to dcailt 
he is always present. It must be j 'viili Ids own band. The real rase 
recorded to his honour, that, con- I ^1'^^ leaning bins ut nian- 
trary to the practice of Im predc- [kind, narrators and audience, to 
cessors, all these ultimate awards * the worst side of tlic siurj, is sue i, 
are dealt out with a mitigated hand. J that 've may very logically con- 
Tims disfuembcrmcni is now the ; elude, a favouraiilc tale, having 
usualpunishment fur crimes where- } nothing but its truth torttcommen 
by death is supposed to be earned. * it to favour, is most probably pos- 
Tlic band or foot is usually ampo- ' sessed of that ill-received qua tty 
taled. Boiling pitch is the grand to sustain it; although, indeed, 
panacea. Surgery is nearly put on truth and probabiliiy combined are 
the shelf by the 'adoption of this unfortunately very feeble powers 
mode. It obviates all necessity for, to drag their charge against the 
bandages, tourniquets, or dress-' force of the moral current. This 
ings. A kettle of it is at hand over [ may induce us to sii iko off a round 
the fire, the stump is dipped into j number or so from the items in iho 
it, and the criminal limps off as. account against bis majesty s uncle 
well as he can, no further inquiry aod predecessor^ Homed Debby, 
Fol. li. No. Fill, Or 
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but in regard to himstdft it must for slumUering) in the sunshine of 
bo admiued^ that the charge has Ids favour i and lie imposes his 
been very near capability of taxes on tiiein by this scale, lie 

siaiuiaiion. Despotism has nut; thus, at leasts cannot charge them 
succ eeded to emasculate the Moor. I with mercenary views: if be did 
Oneol bis oflicers, tliinking him-j so, they might retort with justice 
self wronged by biin, expressed equal lo Ancient Pistol on liU mas- 
himself so firmly in the royal pre- ler, Didst tliuii mitshared Hudst 
scncc, that ilic siilian, enraged, thou not lifteen-pcnceP' The pre¬ 
drew his suhre. and cut Idm uu the. sent sultan has a shrewdness not to 

’ 'I 

licud with a so dcTininvcly intend-^ he deceived. He evidently is of 
cd elfort, that the WiMpoii, by the' npiniun, that the worst peOjdc in 
> iolcnce of ii, dew out of bis bund, his dominions are tho^c that aggre- 
n'hc officer took it from the ground, I guic uhuiit Ins own person, and he 
wiped, and presented it lo Iik mas- .• ticats them accordinuiy. l lius liis 
ter to finish the business; which ! chief vengeance,conbscation, upon 
ii]i]>rcssive instance of resigned re- : that most convvnlent political prin- 
sulntion so struck the despot, that ciple (since adopted in hurope) of 
he relenieil, ibeuihed bis sword, luukmgcnunnationusourceofrc- 
and took him into favour ever after, tenne, is unremittingly enforced 
If, however, h<^ be conipunctious as on them; whereas death, or corpo- 
to life, tiic like cannot he by any ' rul sulVering, is in Hie ted on the 
means $aid in liis praise in regard j, lowest classes with compnraUve 
to property; and ns nccpiisition is lightness. In Ids various points of 
the predominant passion of the ' concurrence with Ids predecessor 
Moor (what a foundation for na- i Ishmail, he is noticeable in think- 
tional advance!} and he values bis iiig, or appearing to think, no trou- 
possession move than his life, :teve- ble too great to obtain a quiet life 
ral instances have occurred of des- by. This idea affords a clue, at 
peration excited oil such occasions, least, to most of bis habits. Ish- 
I'lius, in regard to court favourites, | mail, too, concurred with Idm in 
so far ns dealings with foreigners j his idea of mankind, when he com¬ 
arc concerned, the golden rule the pared lucnsclf and his subjects to a 
sultatiactsby (or heis foully belied), man carrying rats in a sack: ** If 
is to adix a minimum upon the pos- he do not keep the bag coiitinual- 
sible receipts, by way of bribery or ly shaking, tliey will eat their way 
otlierwise, of those who have the out.'* 
happiness of basking (it is no place 

DEGRADED STATE OF THE JEWS IN MOROCCO. 

LlTTtE has been as yet said of . try to a European, for on them he 
the Jews, frequently as ih>y pre¬ 
sent themselves here to a stranger's 
police. None can be more import¬ 
ant among the people of thiseoun- 


is obliged in almost every respect 
to depend. By them it may almost 
be said he is to live. They afford 
a lamentable instance of the depth 
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to which political degradation may the inspection of the heads of the 
niorally debase humun nature. T\iv ^ Jew nation here, who rate each 
facts wilU speak for the causes. 1$ individual, or oui'Utto do so, ac- 
Under all ilieir vexations, their | cording to Ids ability to pay, and 
lioDourahle utiachaieiii to ilieir re- j thus make np the sum required, 
ligion is as inflexible aselsculicrc. Kacli Jew appears in person to pay 
Christiana renegade daily; or, if his quota; and this being done, a 
they do not, it is for want of cm- Moortuuciies him on the head with 
couragernent: but such a thing is ' a switch, and says,‘'Jump j”wlicrc- 
unkriown among the Jests. It is Ion the Jesv goes away, k is re- 
probable, however, Mohonuiieiiism ;! markahle how these people here 
ermii itself to be poU I delight in personal hnt ry, almost 
introduction of a Jew : equally as it is by what means they 
more than u would < acquire or retain it. Yeung and 
feel a triumph in making one. IJow-. old, although they hardly darn ven- 
ever, they penonu their riiual in' tiire to standstill or look around 
tlicir synagogues In.rc, to the ho- • them in the streets, from feur ol 
uour of the established religion,; personal outrage, will have an am- 
tnimolcstetl by outrage or mockery, i pie stock of sipicndid clothing (to* 
Men and wonien,at their service, re- ■' tally iiuUiVerenv n» to the selection 
cite prayers w itlisomewliui of a mu- | or blendings of costume), in which 
sical cadence, nodding tlic head as they cannot venture, however, lo 
if keeping time. They have no ob- 1 be seen beyond their own doors! 
jeetion to ilic appearance of stran- ■{ 'I'ite opposite neighbours, for in- 
gers at their religious ceremony. • sianec, at Mogodor, of this de- 
i'lie rabbi also reads and expounds j seription, were frequently observed 
to Ills flock the holy writings. Ii t passing a whole day, a sabbath or 
appeals as if with them the exercise ! holiday for instance, on theirhouse- 
oftheir religion was a compensation 1 roof; the women loaded with trin- 
for every evil in life. Ilow great, * kets of value, or glitter at least; the 
liow diOusive.'i blessing I I'hey uf- j men in velvet, and laced like Spa- 
ford a roveniiu to the state for their nish admirals, but their whole 
toleration, as subjects, paying a jcloiliiug from head to foot arrang- 
capitation tax on all mules who led in the oiostwhimsical combina- 
havo reached the age of puberty, lions or contrasts, lor instance, 
This capitation tax is a kind of poll- h on a man a greasy night-cap on the 
tical protection. They are at worst j head, just barely showing that it 
not the outcasts of tiie state, al- , liad once been white, surmounted 
though they do not soar to the de* j by a great three-cocked hat with a 
gree of inf age. If the period of ; broad gold lace! Any one who lias 
payment be disputed, a string is 'visited these countries will hardly 
put round the lad's neck, and after- require to be reminded of the 
wards doubled in length and put beauty of tbc daughters of Israel, 
in hi* mouth: if then, and tlios, ^Ovid'scbaraetefisticiafe,however, 
it pass over the liead, he is deemed still too applicable. All htft fine 
an object of taxation; if othenrise, eyes, most have fine featoreij iw 
not. This procedure puses twJer ii beauty so tnnaieut a flower witi 
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them, or its loss a cnnse of such 
early regret, as in some other conn* 
tries. 'I'ho niniron Jewess has that 
at licr period of lil'e, more powcr> 
Ini often suiglv, titan wuli yoiuh 
on its side. *i'he widow often sliinos 
as preeminent amongst them as in 
tlie ryes of onr Scandinavian an* 
<*cstors of the cold shores uf the 
Bithie. Unfortunately, they seem 
to hold no beauty of complexion 
in estiniittion, save that which i^ 
then siilt of their own luhour. In 
coriMifpience, the colour-box is a 
great deal too niiieli recurred to,and 
distant ellVet inneh more studied 
than clr)ser iiivcsiigaiion will bear 
out. As to the little inatiagements 
to give relief to the eyes, this is 
no way exceptionable; but the use 
of wljitc paint is rlelcteriuiis in a 
high degree. As before observed, 
nutwitlistanding all this, a Jew is 
not purinilUul to appear without* 
doors save in black, a colour of 
evil omen in IMoori^li eyes. Avi¬ 
dity to obluin, and art to conceal 
nionev, are the main stimuli of 
ac riaii with this projile, and tltc 
tendency of their iiidiistry and car- 
Iii ?»t ediicaiiun. From among lliein, 
cIhcAv, ihef'brist inns take their do* 
mc^iic servauis; because, although 
mu so cleanly, they are I ess. scru¬ 
pulous about tornis than the Moors. 
As a coMununits, lliey are suh)ect 
to every oppr(5‘«mn. So circutn- 
ftiunced, it is niineccssary to add, 
that, ns individuals, they must of 
course he dully suiijecttu every in¬ 
jury. A Mussulman child of eight 
years of age already begins to ex¬ 
ert his early-felt power to tyran¬ 
nize, and reviles in premature ma- 
]ignity» by abusrilg^ striking, and 
siouing the Jew, wiiose hand, he 
has already been told, if raised 


|| against liiin, is infallibly cut off. 
j It may well be judged wliat must 
i be the efi'ect upon a co^uinuriity, 
I in point of depravation, always to 
I see at liand a people the ready in- 
i viter.H, by tlieir debased political 
situation, and convenient conduc¬ 
tors, of tlie ebullitions of thevilesr, 
but at tlic same time earliest, and 
^ certainly most univcrsul, emotions 
of liie human mind. How the ty¬ 
rant is degraded in the scale of 
human natnre, in comparison with 
! tlie unfortunate slave to whose lot 
i of life it has fallen to be dominocr- 
; cd over! But t'bristiarK and frcc- 
I men—so seductive are example and 
ij impunity—will assume the Moor 
1 here; and so inconsistent is human 
nature, the chivalrous spirit will 
then seize the Mohoinniedan, and 
' make him step forward as a pro* 
.j lector of tlie weak an<l prostrate! 
.1 Such tldn^jsarc; fortliey have been* 

I A Moor cannot (and these arc tlie 
I rights, liberties, and privileges of 
'I tlie nation, to wlucli these people 
' are as much aiiuched, anti have as 
strong an impresson of, ns Britons 
can for the souls of them be, or 
liavc, fur liieirs,) he put to death 
for killing a Jen, althougli he may 
for killing a Christian. The one 
is an outcast race endured for con- 
; venience; the others arc onlv na¬ 
tural enemies—a wide distinctiuii 
in the scale of human rancour. If 
* a Moor, pour sf titse/itm^ery just for 
I a little innocent amusement, he 
I means no more, or, in other words, 
to indulge the play of malignity, 
i goes into a Jew's house, disturbs 
Ids family, and grossly insults the 
women, the Jew dare not insinuate 
' to him the slightest hint, that hU 
i walking out as soon as suited his 
convenience wuultFbe any way ac- 
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ceptaMc. Ue must view aiitl he |j does to the classics), as it is (like tlie 
conscious of all without a frow 2 >,; uiaster'shoiiourinthoseofliisser- 
or still letf a murmur; either wotihl. vanr, according to Stvirt,) in Ins 
he coii^ulcred and revenged on the bands, to notice such a trifle as a 
spot us an insult. A 3Ionr may massacre of eight or ten thousand 
beat a Jew as severely and as lottg incorrigible unbelievers, deaf to 
as he pleases, without being called argument and blind to fact. It is 
on to assign any reason for it. therefore useless to look for irifor- 
Clnldrcn arc seen to strike them in niation in that ijnarter. But facts 
tiie streets, for passing tliein dis** arc stubborn, and tnustmukcpco- 
respc'ctfully, or, as they term it, pte weigh well, before they may 
giving tiicm ill treatment. I'hey feel authorized to throw exclusive 
are obliged to walk barefooted by I cen>nre on others. But the mo* 
the door of every mos(pie, andalvo tivc, to he sure, was good: amur* 
by those of the bouses uftlic officers dcred infant was found in a ditch; 
of state, uiileSK they should be elc* ' and this was Jew* work, in mockery 
viiied to the ihgnity of a Christian’s of our Saviour's crneirixion. En* 
servant, in width case they arc ox* gravingsto similar effect are at this 
einpted. 'J'heir religion prohibit- : inonumt in circtiloiion in Spain, 
ing the use of any food not killed , Such is the cordial propensity to 
by ihcnisclvc.<i (the imporiance an* | halloo man onto persecution I But 
nexed to this process of hninaii • in the sitnalions now recited, this 
life extends amongst other ancient wretthed community furnishes a 
nations as well as this), causes npo- : huticntublc proof of the folly of a 
sitive inicmul association amongst I petipic venturing npon the acqui* 
tlieinselves, which is adhered to sition of property, under any state, 
with a rigidity of which rare spe- ■ without being duly guarded by the 
ciinens tolikeefTect can he boasted I possession of an adequate propor- 
by Christians or MohoinmcJans. | tion of weight in the balance of 
'I'lie Jew inierfiretcr of the English ' political power, whatever form that 
embassy, by name Isaac, in coin* . latter may happen to bear, 
pliance with the law, which admits |. Among the extraordinary traits 
of no dispensations, would cat no* j of character which mankind pre* 
thing but eggs on bis route, from ! sents, and which are, perhaps, no 
the time he left Morocco until he where more strongly marked than 
reached Tangier; ani^, had he not [ in this very country, and the peo- 
met with them, would certainly , pie now under obsen-ation, some 
have died sooner than have broken , may think it not the least so, that 
his fast. The treatment of this ! one so compleudy prostrate in llie 
nation in England, mulalis mutan^ d ust should sb oh* !«cntimenta of etno* 
diSf was little better than here, as tion and reseotment in the face of 
may be seen in ** Anglia Juiaxca^^ power: and yet such is the tncot|« 
and the Chronicles.** It is not listencyof man, that tlvis baa been 
consistent with the historical digr the case, and recently. 4 
nity which ever must be the his* days before the airival of the em« 
torian*s Br^t object (truth owes baasy at Morocco, a Mooi inarder* 
about as anicli to history as Kiepce ed a Jewish ^aerchiiit, eotbisbedy 
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in pieces, and threw them into the t\wy had a i^rent Heai too much at 
shafts or ventilators of the aque- heart not to execwort?, with 
ducts in the plain. The Jews ol an unincrcirul piiiictualitv of obe- 
Morocco, with a zeal and energy dience and energy. And to their 
hardly to be expected from a peo* , quarter tticy were, for this indis- 
ple so circuin.Htancod, and which cretion, confined on the arrival of 
show tliti sttiir yet latent in the na-1| the embassy in this city; in corisc« 
tion, by a most active sedulous ' qncnce of which iu throngs sur- 
search, iaspiteof power, nwe, or passed iinagiaution. The oppor- 


connivance, discovered the niur* 
derer, who was seized and thrown 
into prison, wliere it was intended 
to have punished him, notcapiially, 
because in this respect the monar¬ 
chy is a limited one, but hy a se¬ 
vere bastinadmg, which, it is to 
be observed, may be so managed 
as to liave all the effect of death. 
'J’he Jews, however, in the interim, 


tunity svas not omitted of imposing 
a heavy fine on them. CrindnAtion 
a source of public revenue, delin- 
quciury ail ohi^ct of fosterage 'ds 
a prop of tlie state, private vices 
public henehis, alt the pohlicul 
Jesuitry of Kuropc, will niccl coun¬ 
tenance on this side of tlie Straits. 
All labours here beneath IMohoui- 
tiiedans devolve on the Jews; siicti, 


under a strong sense of the wrong for instance, as carrying a Chris- 
sustained, collected in crowds a- tinn through the surfs of the At- 
round the palace, and clamoured | laiiiii’,hurying executed criminals, 
for justice, inclined towards the supplying the culls of the niena- 
licaven-dcsceudcd principle us the gcric; in fact, whenever power 
sultan then was, when his ears has n call for a scavenger, that 
were assailed by this unaccustomed . ofRcc ilcvolves upon tlie Jew. It 
sound, and he learned that it was * docs not require so strong a picture 
these infidels who had dared to jas that of a Jew of Morocco to 
raise their voices around the pre- • make a Briton's mind revolt at the 
cints of royalty, he ordered his idea of slavery, nor is contempt a 
guards forthwith to beat tliem home ^ Just sentiment towards the wretch- 
to their quarter; an order which ^ cd beings so eiitliralled. 


AFRICAN JUGGLERS AN1> SERPENT-TAMERS. 

Amongst other visitants to the | he flourished his cups and balls 
embassy, at leisure hours, Was a • with as much dexterity as is seen 
He had live serpents in in Europe. His serpents were of 
a leathern budget: these he had various descriptions; some such, 
made docile, and when enlarged, indeed, as have baffled all subse- 
chey meandered about the floor, qiient inquiry. Probably they 
keeping an harmonic action of ca- could be found, were the special 
dence to the sound of liis tabor and distinct! ves given, in the catalogue 
pipe. And he alio bore upon liis of those Libyan reptiles transmit- 
bare shaven head scorpions nestled ted to us by Lucan. All that could 
under Ills turbai), which ran in and be done on the occasion, in the 
out at the word of command; and way of ascertainment, amounted 
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only to prove that they were of the 
ileal a^iiler speci«rs; Inr they did iu 
good sootK listen to the voice of 
the roanner, although the wisdom 
ol ins charming was nut powerful 
enough to touch dull mortal cars. 
Cii'tainly the manner in which 
tlitse ainmuU’ organs are atfected 
by harmonic sounds, is very curi¬ 
ous. 

The serpent-tamers, who arc 
somewhat distinct from ilic jug¬ 
glers, altiiough the two professions 
arc by no means incoiii[>atih]e, ex¬ 
hibit in the streets to a circle oi 
spectaturs. Tliey take from a lea¬ 
thern budget, as before mentioned, 
seven or eight of these animals, 
wliicli writlie around, wittUt their 
master seems to liold with tlieui a 
kind of discourse, which alfords en¬ 
tertainment, apparently, to such 
wlio have the good fortune to un¬ 
derstand it. At intervals, theiimn 
plays and sounds on a small llagco- 
let, to which be makes motions of 
his body as if intended to imitate 
dancing. Part nf what he did was 
evidently to irritate the reptile, 
which darted and hit at him with 
the greatest fury, whilst lie han¬ 
dled and threw him about w ith per¬ 
fect unconcern. One of tliese ani¬ 
mals was truly malignity personi¬ 
fied. It would he hardly possible 
for the ablest pencil to put into the 
worst of human or diahoUcal phy¬ 
siognomies, malignity exceeding 
that which is the impression of this 
outcast of creation. He advances 
obliquely and insidiously with the 
curvature of the body in front, to 
ensure his object, before he shows 
his teeth; and his eye ever indicates 
him possessed of design and incli¬ 
nation to use them to others' de- 
ftruction. Another is b)ack> aod 


!i 


as harmless as Ancient Pistol; al¬ 
though it Mould not he altogether 
discreet to warrant the security of 
a Barhary hen within reach of his 
fangs. This reptile but half claims 
the name, fur it keeps nearly that 
proportion of the length of the 
body cruet. It has a very small 
pniportionatc head (the converse 
is the indicative of poison), and its 
sense of self-importance inflates 
the neck to a degree that might 
cause it to be tliought immediate 
apoplexy must ensue. It is thus 
broadened, and jiroportionably, to 
appearance, flattened to the shape 
of the fcaiher-cdgcJ part of on oar. 
Tins species is to he seen in the 
hieroglyphics of Kgypt. The ser¬ 
pent tribe certainly posM‘s&os a 
griuit proportion of mind, had and 
indilTercnt. 'riie largest of a|l tlm 
various kinds seen exliihitcd, were 
six feet long auil about four inches 
in diameti'f. The sound of the 
pipe drans tlie serpent from Ids 
retreat. Tlie poison, they say, is 
extracted from their fangs by cot¬ 
ton-balls given them to bite on, and 
it takes time lo form anew. 

These exldhitors are not to be 
conrounded witli the sectarians of 
•Sidua Aysvu (literally our I.ord 
Jesus), who are frci^uently met 
with, having enormous vipers coil¬ 
ed muiul tlieir arms, necks, and 
bodies. They are denominated af¬ 
ter their founder Ayssa, a Scythic 
term, honorific', and in tlie sense oC 
saadi or lord. These say, that their 
founder endowed tliem with power 
over all f^nomous animals. They 
certainly hare command of them. 
With a witless kind of wit, express¬ 
ed by a broad unmeaning stare, 
they thrust the animal, which seems 
stupified, in the faces of such m are 
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inadvertent enongli to admit their | They fly at and tear with their 
approacln They hear a strange .teeth e\ery object that they came 
appearance, with their long, mea- I across, animate or inaninfate, that 
gre, naked limbs, fatuitous coun- ofTends or excites their fancies. A 
tenances, and half a dozen of these | band of them once attacked the 
animals of large size twining and! houseof a British merchant at Tan* 
hanging around them. This sect I gier; and although the inmates 
isdistingnislied by wearinga white | made a good defence, tliey would 
cap, while the otlmr Moors wear jj have been all destroyed had there 
red ones. Once in the year these ' not happened to have been in the 
cnthiiiiasu (they have not yet as- house some powerful luastifTs of 
pired to fanutieiint) have their ge* | true Knglish breed, which, being 
nerul meeting, which it is a service!; unchained agarnst these naked 
of danger to ajiproach. Indeed wretches, soon brought them to 
iihoiit that season they arc nottheir right senses hy pinning them 
safely to he met indiviihially. They to the ground, to the general sniis- 
tlien seem really possessed, and faction of the peaceably inclined 
arc the must dan<>eraus of maniacs. !l of every sect, 

FASHIONS, 

LONDON FASHIONS. 

PLATn 10.—‘FVFNiNG DHESS. | trimmingisuncommonly beaiitifuL 
A GOWN of white soft satin, cut Hair, cropped and curled full in 
low all round the hack and bosom. I the back of the neck, and dressed 
'ri)c skirt gored, and a good deal light, and much parted on the fore- 
of fulness tlirown behind. The jhcad: it is ornamented with asu* 
body, winch is di^^posed in small I perh white ostrich-plume, at the 
pluits, displays the shape, as our || base of which is an aigrette of dia- 
readers will perceive by our print,; monds. Nctk-lace, ear-rings, and 
to very great advantage; it is j bracelets also of diamond. White 
trimmed round the bosom with a satin slippers, and white kid gloves, 
wreath of small white net roses, We have to thank the conde* 
witli a little tuft of pearl in the | scension of a lady of much cele* 
heart of each. Long loose sleeve, brity in tlie fasliionable world, to 
composed of white lace, and flnisli- ; whom we are indebted for a sight 
ed a ia Parisictmc with a richdou- \ of the very elegant and tasteful 
blc frill of lace at the wrists. The; dress from which our present print 
skirt is ornamented, in an exqiii* | is designed, 
sitely tasteful style, with a broad | ]*LATf. 11. —walking dre85. 

flounce* of rich blond, surmounted Round dress, composed of cam* 
hy a wreath of roses and Jeep scol* i brie, and trimmed with lace. The 
lops^Gf white net, the points of body is let in with a profusion of 
which are finished by bows of white : lace. Plain long sleeve, very full, 
satio ribbon. The effect of tliis except at the wrist, where tbe fuU 
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ness is confined hy small plaits: , in bc c, si l in in tkie funn urvati- 
the sleeve is finislied liy a tlonlO* aiul tlie lower part <ir cam* 

frill of iare. Over this dress i.i j hue tmU, inadc*tlp;ht lo the skiaptv 
pelisse of blue and wliitcsbot sar»- |j but wttli throe small plaits put to* 
net, lined with white sarsuor, aiul | ’ 

trimmed witli white salin. For llie 
form of the pelisse wc refer our 


^cdior, and then a plain spac e uf 
ahoiitiwo inches beuveen. A plain 
long sleeve, with Uice lot in Uva**, 
readers to our print. The '•Icevo, ]{ made very Ino.^e, hut tonfniod .it 
which is very full) is finished at the 
wrist by a cuff and bows of ribbon. 

The pelisse U made half high, and |i'1'hcrc is no ruff worn with this 


j tho ivrist by three drawings, each 
I nf which is edged with narrow lace. 


finished at the nock by a triple fall 
of rich lace: the throat is hare. 
White satin hat, of a form uncoin* 
moldy novel and elegant; it is inrii- 
cd up a little in front, which gives j 
it an air of prenliHr smartness, and j 
ornamented with doworsi disjmsed ! 


{' dross, hut it is finished at the throat 
hy a triple row of vond)ko(l lace» 
exquisitely line, hut not liroud, 
which fulls over and leaves the 
throat hare, "i'liis dress has more 
of novehy than any we have seen 
for some liine, and may he consi- 


ill a very novel and tasteful style. |i dered as a very elegant dishahillo. 
White kid gloves, and blue kid When worn ibr the pvomcmide, a 
shoes. Parasol to correspond. j: long while l.u e veil is thrown over 
Wc are indebted for this tasteful tlio hoiiiK r, or a silk scarf over ihc 
dress to Mrs. Gill, of <'ork-siroci, 1 slunildcrs. 


Burhngtou-Gurdons. 




GENERAL ORSKHVATIUN.S ON 
FASHION AND ]>UESA. 

Our fair readers will perceive 
hy our print, that pelisses arc still .1 innch k ss general: our fair faHliion 


'rhe favourite walking bonnets 
arc Mill c iimposcd of straw or Leg¬ 
horn. We have perceived no al- 
tcrniion in their shapes since In^t 
irumih, hui feathers h.ive hocmiic 


considered as elegant for the |iru*; 
meuado costume: cambric vvulkmu 
dresses, profusely tnimned wiih 
lace, are also in high csiimation. j 
We were particularly pleased with ' 
one which n lady of distinction took * 
with her some days ago to Paris. ! 
The skirt was trinunetl with three * 
rows of cambric Vandykes, edged j 
with narrow lace, and finished hy I 
a heading, which was also edged j 
with late; the heading is drawn in 
three places with fine bobbin, and 
the drawings are put very close 
together. The body is made up to 
the throat, and cliat t>art of it which 
shades thebustis composed of 


ahh'S u'lw wear cither plain siruw- 
f oloiir ribbon, or else a bunch rif 
|]<Mvcts d In Frattousty in the >iiy)c 
of the very elegant bonnet winch 
wc have given in our print. 

Since wriling the above, we have 
been favoured with a sM'ht of the 
prettiest summer bonnet we have 
seen fur some years: it is composed 
of fine clear muslin, the. crown 
round, rather broad at top, hi it not 
high; the front, which is very deep, 
shades, without concealing, the 
face, and is finished by a row of 
broad fine lace set on very full.* 
The shape of the bonnet is formed 
by drawings of white satin ribbon, 


row bands of cambric and letCing* and it is ornamented at the side by 
Vol. IL No. Fill. R 
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H Imnrli of ro^cs oiilv. Wo iindiT' 
staitil tiiac It was made frnni one of 
her Ro}al Hijxhriiss ihe Prinross 
(diarliHic’5»; it cenainly an ele¬ 
gant, simple, anil tasteful honuoi, 
and will, we hu\e no donlu, routi- 
tuic a luvoarite doling thusiiinmer 
tuoin L>. 

W'c im\c little alioraiinn to no- 
IK'O ill the carriage eostuinc since 
lust tnnnili: scurfs arc still very 
niurli worn, Uuttliei'rfnccss Mary's 
hoiiuct and sponsor are higher in 
osiuiiulioin 'I'he spenscr is singii- 
hirlv prcit} ; it lit roiii]iosc<l of bliii’ 
bulin, and truimuduilh an inter¬ 
mixture of white suMii and blur 
crape, which ibrms the preitleM 
fancy trimming wc have 'ever soon. 
*1 lie back is uf u moderate breadth 
an<l plain at top, hot has a liulo 
fulness al tho bottom of the wuist i 
iIiohIccvo, wliic 1 1 is plain, falls very 
liulo (df the shoulder; there is u 
Minill capo, something in the form 
of n ha If -1 land kerchief, but very 
Mnall, whicli comes only to the 
fdionldcr in fvont. The honnot is 
coiiip'i^od of white saiiii and let* 
ting 111 laco; its shape is that of a 
^luall Ircnch bonnet, buttlicnian* 
ner in which the lace is let in gives 
>t a novel appearance: it is trim- 
mod with a large hoinjncl of* dif- 
nt flowers, and tied under the 
cliin by a wliitr satin ribbon. 

We fdiserve that barks of im¬ 
mense breadth, and sleeve* billing 
entirely oK the shoulder, arc ex¬ 
ploded ; backs are now made a mo- 


In dinner dress, India intislin^ 
und slight plain and striped sar$- 

• nets, are much in request^ as is also 
II spotted silk. Three-quarter high 
ij drcsvcs, trimiTicd round the bosom 
!l with a triple fall cjf lace, or low 
I drcNScs with the Jic/iu a (a })Hiltcs%t 
\ tit firm, arc generally adopted in 
|| dinner dress: this/rc/nz, nliicli is 
I eoniposed entirely of luce, comes 

nearly to the tliroai, and is finished 
by a double quilling of lace. ]«oiig 
: sleeves are very generally adojitcd 
in dinner dress, 'rriinniing^t have 
not vaneil sim e hist month. 

The pauoiiagc a (forded by oiu* 
iliiisirions princesses to British 
nianofHCtores is an example well 
ivonhy of the imitation ol' tlic no¬ 
bility; it is at [>rCKcnt partially, 

, and we hope will soon be general) v, 

• followed. 

• Vs our lair readers may bo gra¬ 
tified by a description of tliu dress 
wurn by Inr Uoyal Higlnu'ss the 
princess Mary <iii her nuptials, we 
snhjotn an account of it. The dress 
is composed of silver tissue, su¬ 
perbly trimmed with two flounces 

I of scolloped luma, worked in pine- 
j apph* pattern, each floiiRcc beatjed 
with three w( Itings of lama-work. 
'The body and sleeves, whicli arc 
worked to correspond, arc trimmed, 
iausl) 1e perfectly nov el,>viili beau¬ 
tiful Brussels point lace. Tlie robe 
of silver tissue is lined with wbito 
satin, and trimmed round witli u 
most superb border of lama-work, 
which corresponds with the dress; 


<ieratc breadth, and the sh eve just j| it fastens at the waist by a superb 
touches the shoulder: this altera-diamond cla«p. Her Royal High- 
tion is certainly for the hotter, be- !i nes.s's diamonds were peculiarly 
cause it displays the beauty of the ! ftne; her head-ilress in particular, 
siiape, whicli has been rather dis- which consisted of a superb wreath 
gtiised by the manner in which of diamonds, was much admired; 
dresses were cut some months back- and (he general eflect of her dress 
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WHS Strikingly beautifui. In the p sliort a is always very full, and in 
choice of her bridal attir«> her Roy i general ot'u moderate lou^tli. There 
al Highness has displayed that ele* .is no otlier alteration in ilie make 
gant simplicity of taste fur wliicb ofdrcssos^ than those wo bare al- 
site lias always been disiinguisbi^, ready noticed in speaking of murn. 
and thougli the matcrUU were the ing dress. The royal brace comi- 
most magnificent that could bo pro- nuesas much a favourite as ever, 
cured, there was nothing glaring, The Princess MaryN mob, coni' 
nothing heavy in the toui-€u>tmh/e, posed of whitelare, umlornamont* 
whiclnvas nt onct* tasteful) elegant, ed with faniy llowcrs, is in the 
and superb. i highest osttiuatioii for balf-drcss. 

Kull dress, except what is worn Tiiis very hcroniing cap is cut in 
at court, which, in honour of her ' such a manner as to display all tlic 
Uoyal Highness tlie Princess Ala- front hair, %vliich is dre ssed in light 
ry's nuptials, is peculiarly brilliant, I loose enrisou the fi^relienil. 'I'he 
is at present simply elegant, rather , ends, which fusicn nndcr the chin, 
tiian ruagiuriccnt. White net, rich- ' arc very narrow, us is also the lace 
ly embroidered either in white or * border, n liich is set <m plain, cx- 
coloured silk, is in very higli^esti- | cept on the forohciul, where it is 
Illation i white satin, trimmed with , very full. Tliis cle^atit cap is the 
blond, and widte and eolound only novelty in hall-dreg's since 
crapes and gauzes, are also in re- last month. 

quest. Emhroitlery is a great deal There lias been no change in 
worn, as are also painted gauze or hair-dressing, nor in ornainciits fur 
crape trimmings ; and w e l;ave seen the hair in fuU drc.<s, since our last 
some elegant hall dresses oriia- I number. 

incnred with wreaths of myrtle In half-dress jeucilery, wo oh- 
leaves, composed of green crape, serve that white cornelian orna- 
I^nng sleeves still continue ex- { incuts, interniixod with gold, are 
iremely fashionable in full dress;' in very high estimation. There 
it is true they are always composed has been no change in fnU-dress 
of crape, lace, or gauze, hut how- *!jewellery since last inontli. 
ever light the ninrcrial, they are ; I ashiouahle colours for the month 
certainly not appropriate to full i are, green,celestial blue, straw-co- 
dress. VV'hen the sleeve is worn | lour, pale pink, and lilac. 

KASUTOXAliLE EURNITURK. 

P1.ATE 8.—l>JMNG-ROOM WINDOW^-CURT.tiNS. 

Pkihiaps no furniture is more ; colours, produced a charm that 
decorative and graceful than that I brought them into liigh repute, 
of wliicli draperies form a consi- but eventually occasioned thoir 
derablopart: the easy disposition! use in so liberal a degree, as in 
of the folds of curtains and other many instances to have clothed 
hangings, the sweep of the lines up the ornamented walls, and in 
composing their forms, and the others they have been substituted^ 
harmonious combinations of tbcii I entirely for their more genuiite 

R 2 
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decorations, by which the rooms i brought the uses of these draperies 
obtained the air of a mcrccr’s orj to their proper office of conform- 
ilraper's sliop in full display of its ! iitg to the original design^ consist^ 
merchandise,rather than the well*' ing of those architectural combi- 
imagiued and rorrcctly designed, nations that possess a far greater 
apartmcMitof a British o<lifice: in*) beauty, dignity, and variety, than 
deed, to so great an excess was* draperies are capable of affording, 
tlic system of oniumt iital fiiijKhtiig The annexed plate represents part 
by ttra|K'rio5 cuiTicd, that it he- of a dining-room, in which cur^ 
cume the usual observation of a t:iins ure so introduced, that the 
cUebruted niniitcnr in this way,* forms of the piers, imposts, and 
tliai he would be <)uitc satisfied if architraves, are not concealed by 
u well.pniportioned barn was pro-'j tiudr projections, but in which 
billed, and In* would in a week ’ they most elegantly occupy the 
convert it, by 5in:h means, into a station and quantity of space that 
cirawiug-roonj of the first stylo and properly belong to them. This 
tiishion. So long as novelty fa- furniture has been executed by 
\oiir<*d the uppiii atioii, this redun- j Mr. C. Bullock, 
dunce was tolerated; but time has 
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Mii. Ackp.bman.n will publish, in 
the early part of August, the whole- 
length Portrait of H. S. H. the 
Prince of Saxe-Cohurg, engraved 
by Mayer, after the picture paint- j 
ed by A. Cbaton. Tliat of H. U. H. 
the Princess Charlotte is in great 
forwardness, and is expected to 
be ready in the course of Septem¬ 
ber. 

Mr. Ackermaon has also in great 
forwardness two large views of the 
Exterior of the Koyal Exchange, 
from Corn hill, and the Bank of 
England, from the corner of Sweet¬ 
ing's* alley. ^I'hey will appear, 

h(‘antiriiliv coloured, in the be- 
♦ * • 

ginning tif August. 

T/ie Memoirs of Mr. SAeriJart^ 
drawn from original documents, 
and illustrated by his own corre¬ 
spondence and that of Lirfrieuds, 
with the history of his family, will 
appear ia the course of the pre- 
month,.from the pcq of Dr. 
>Viikin8. 


The Sp/inUk Didionttry of New¬ 
man greatly improved by Mr. 
Brown, which has been so long in 
' the press, is now nearly completed. 
The number of words added ex- 
^ ceeds three thousand, including 
all the terms of art, manufactures, 
; and commerce, many of wluch ore 
' to be found in no other dictionary 
whatever. 

The author of the History of the 
House of Romanof, fcc. has in the 
press, Thoughts oh Iht Poor 
and on the Improvement the Cof^^ 
dilion and Morats of the Poor. 

On Thursday, July 11, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and common 
council, with a great number of 
the nobility and gentry, met at 
Guildhall to witness the presen^- 
: tion of the freedom of tlie city, iq 
boxc^ made of heart uf oak, of 
the value of 100 guineas, the 
Oukesof Kent, Sussei;, and Clou- 
j coster, and the Prince Coburg. 




POETIV. 


After the performance of the ce- j 
remuny of being i»worn in^ and the 
freedom%aud boxes were present¬ 
ed, iti the common IihII, the cliam-1 
berlain conducted the roval visit- 
ors to his parlour, to see the du¬ 
plicates of the honorary freedoms 
and tlianks for a succession of 
years. The writer of them being 
in the room, the chamberlain, In 
Ills usual handsome manner, was i 
pleased to introduce Mr. Tomkins > 
in terms higlily respectable and 
gratifying, 'riio Duke of Sussex, 
after many observations, asked if 
tlie freedoms in that room were all 
written byuiic hand, and how ma¬ 
ny years from tlio commencement^ 
Whcji his royal highness uas told jj 
by Mr. 'i'omkins ever since 1770, 
lie replied, ** You must have felt 


m 

l, yourself very happy in having had 
: ir in your power to transmit to 
; posterity, in so ingenious and laste- 
I ful a manner, records so honour* 
I able to tins country, and to the 
; distinguished and revered cha* 
racters who have so nobly exert¬ 
ed their exalted talents i]i its scr- 
; vice.’* I'lic Dukes of Kent and 
Gloucester, and Prince of Coburg, 
each c.x pressed their surprise at 
the beautiful variety displayed in 
I he <lesigiis, and the powers of the 
pen and concluded hy con¬ 
gratulating the chumherlain in 
possessing the most interesting 
room, to u commercial city, in all 
Kurope.” There are fifty of ilicse 
splendid oniainents, ehronologi- 
caily arranged. The first six writ¬ 
ten were iinforiniiately burnt. 


pottxp. 


EXTRACTS FROM " THE RIVAL 

RtJSLS/* 

A PvfTiiy by Eciv* S. FhANcm, AiUbor of | 
''Sill Wil.lllflHT UK \Va VSHLty, 0< TlIK | 
UftiOicEVK." I 

The clioic4t retreat of 1 sad ore 
Was an old and cnonldrfing tower: 
in rude heaps, rough fragntenit lay. 

And broken columns strew\i the ^ay; 
While rapid Dervieul’s dashinguave 
Rellecied in his silver lide 
The pdc Ins waters loved to lave, 

Whh antique arches* ruin'd pride. 
Recliuing on a pedestal. 

That once a war-plum*d statue bore, 
Seeming to mark the river^g swell. 

Or ga^e upon th* Indented shore. 

With musing air the maiden stood; 
yetilmughi she not of Derwent's flood, 
^or oiarkM his winding bank so green; 

Its varied beauties were unseen. 

Her radiant locks of waving gold, 

Floated upon the buoyant gale, 

Which first displaced the gracefol feM, 
I'Im wafted oil'her llght^wove fell; 


No nieiidty shade remamM to hide, ^ 
Of joy and love, the veimcil tide, ^ 
When Army n*s graceful form she spied. / 
lie viewM her o'er with kindling eye, 
'Dicn eager sj^^ke with ardour high; 

'* Whai secret cause, O maid ilJvine! 
Could make that orient blush arise I 
AihI whence the brilliant bcnoi'that sliine 
Wo Ion thoM; ever* charming eyes ^ 

' Twas nut di><laln, say was it joy > 

My feats relieve, or hopes destroy f" 
CunfuseJ, surprised, iUc youthful fair 
Blush'd as his tale of luve he told: 

No more he wore a brow of caic, 

A brighter future seemed unroll'd; 

For all deceit, all art above, 

The blooming maiden own’d her love. 
'Hien Armyn vow’d, **Thy rolling tide. 
Oh! rapid Derwent, flows away, 

And yonder tower’s stately pride 
Now sinks in ruinous decay: 

Bui, oh! my love shall firmly stem 
The tKlet^ill, or. stream of woe, 

And, as yon watch-light’sflataring flaaiff 
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Tliro* life's dark scenn shall biigbily 

And nt\v will absence liave the power 
To make rny love for thee decay. 

Yet, ohl dear beauteous Isadore, 

N(» more at Olenmoro can I stay^ 
To-morrow I must hence.*'—The maid 
Averted then her lear-dew'd face; 
lie soothed her ^cars, ami hush'd hcr^nef, 
Brrathcd hopes that time would bring 
relief. 

And clasp'd her in a f«md embrace. 
With blushes, borsiing from mni%« 

She bade a hasry hwcci farewell; 

Till 11. wiih a si^di that seemed to tell 
Ail love's regietsand fond alarma> 

As shool^t a silver star its ray, 

When darling through the sky, 

Iti fdlliug plMnes ^'hneing play~ 
I’Min the I apt mnistrel'iv gating eye 
The bcuuicoiis maiden tied away! 

Canto i. 


I! 


HAtOAKET OP ANJOU. 

As once, we read, on Ilium's sacred 
plain, 


ncscHiPTioN or kowaad thc pouatk. 

I*cw wrre the dames that cuuld defy 
The radiance of young Edward's eye. 
Where brightly drcli, or gaily wild. 

The pbiyfnl Loves encorlaiii'd smiled. 
Oh I who could meet his glances warm. 
Or view his tall majestic Turin; 

Cuuld mark that forniN attractive grace, 
And scan tli« wondeis of hi** face, 

That to brave Edtvurd could be cold. 

If form'd of less than icy mould ? 

But while his words in ardent flow. 

Gave to her cheek a livelier glow, 

Fair Iiadore's cold air repress'd 
The hopc> w hich flutlei'd in his breast. 
Yet nc>t of icc the maiden's heart. 

Well knew the fair l.ove'p potent ail; 
Remembrance of the miiisfrel's charms, 
The prince of pow'cr lo please disarms, 
His image still triumphant reigits. 

And empire o’er her heart loainuins. 

Canto iv. 


•i In pomp of (rower, ihp queen of buttles 
stuud, 

With her own hand increase^ the heaps 
of slain, 

AndofTruy's chiefcains spilt the bravest 
blood: 

! So Anjou's princess in the fight appears, 
Nohoitshedre.ids,no hero'^arnishefftars; 
Like Fallas self, great Margaret seems 
to stand, 

'ilie falchion waving In her lifVed hand; 
And o'er her brow, with snowy feathers 
graced. 

The beamy helm in shining pomp was 
placed. 

**On, my brave troops!" with thrilling 
voice she cries 
I While fiery ardour darted from her eyes; 
"Letthe Red Rose,once more triumphant, 
hail 

The final downfall of its rival pale; 

Let Lancaster's deep wrongs your zeal 
inspire, 

foflatne your force, and kindle all your 
fire! 

For Margaret leads you, in whose daunt¬ 
less breast 

No coward dread, but hope and valour 
real!’' 

Her shouting host her high behest obey. 
And boldly mingle in the deathful fray. 

» > — ■ Canto w\, 

By Edw anl's youthful graces won, 
Whole thousands to his standard run; 
Where'er he turns bis radiant eye. 

It lighu the flame of loyalty; 

Tlie monarch's ciptiTating smile 
Could tbousaiuU from bis fue beguile. 

His graceful form bis armour cased, 
Armind him was the corslet laced; 

H is cul^s. greaves, and shield were gold. 
While pearls emboss'd the baldric's fold; 
His helm reflects a dazzling ray, 

AinI bJaaiog glories round him play. 

** And let the Rose of Yoik," he crM, 
Now rear'd aloft in snowy 
With crimson blush, ere long, 

The bloih of conquest let it be— 

Now fight for York and victory !'* 

Canto vi. 
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TO OUR READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


iHtbtisMers, Authorif Artuu, and Matical Compotcrt, art uquetUd to trammit 
unnoanctmnu vtorkt which they may have in hand, and we ehall chettfuUy Wert 
theut, as we have hitherto done, free of expense, fiew mo ska i pnbUcaiione alto, if 
a copy be addressed to the publisher, shall be dn^ noticed in our nevicw; and extracts 
from new books, of a moderate length andef on interesting nature, suitable for vur 
Sctcclionft, will be acceptable. 

CeiinJa shall have npltsce in^^ur next Number. 

Ife shall feel great pleasure in promoting the plan ^ Benefolos, as far as ties in 
our poxur. 

The narrative qf Obsertator*» intended Tour wuld no doubt prove highly ac* 
cejttablv. 

A. M/ii communication ie more suitable for a Rtposhory of Scandal than the 
Repository of Arts* 

tVe are not u little proud qf Constantia’s I'ood opinion, hut the pubUcution qf 
her letter would be no evidence qf our modesty. 


ERRATVM. » 

Wi! (Q tpolofiu r»r aa error iHiicb cacapeH aa io tha Peeelpt fer Mating Oorstifrry 

ITiae io our lift oaa»b«r. liuteod of a44ni( *^loo or ibrve bollln of broody id errry iiaUcHi 
«f ihc (ai dirveted p. 71' eaX t. lioaa ) 7 > la, 19 ), tbatquaalitj of apirii ibauld beaddtd 
to every ivmtf gaUent of the wioo. 


Peraooi who reaida abroad, aad obo oiab to baaappliH vitb tbia Work every Monlh »» 
|iubiMbed| nay bare Harotto tbeiOy free of Paata^» to Kev'YerIc, Heiifiix, Quebec, and 
10 aay part of cbc We*l ludica, at £4 IM. per Anouoiy by Mr. TaoaaviLLi of ilie (seneral 
Po-<t'OSce,*at No. ai, SberboraC'Laae; to Hanbofftbi LMMi» Codla» Gibrtliar, Malta, vr 
any Part 01 tbe Mediierraaeao, at £4 Ida! per Aaottia»,by SaastaaT, of tbe Gcnenl 
Poat'OOiee, at No. 99, Sbrrborae lay; aoo to tbe of OeCi Nom^ or any part of the 
ICafct Irnliee, by Mr. OCYi at tbe Balat-ladia Hotao. Tbe aeaey to be paid at ibe tiiae of 
auhrtrlbiuf, for citber fo d. fo or )9 neotba. 
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IX. 


FINE ARTS. 


AKCHIThCTURAL HINTS. 
rtATi id.— 

When the ttyle that preraiWd tt imitalion. The business of llie 


in gardeninf^ seemed to depend on 
geometric skill, and the walks, the 
shrubs, and ilic partejres were dis* 
posed with all the foriiidl accuracy 
of the line and compass, it was 
considered that stone terraces, baU 
lustrades, facades, and temples, 
were very suitable embelhshinents 
to such scenery \ they were pro- 
iubely employed to decorate every 
garden that professed to claim the 
least pretension to tasteful cultiva¬ 
tion, and they certainly formed the 
chief attraction in them. Much of 
this fashion being abandoued for 
one in uhicli tM mason only was 


landscape-gardener w.v» ilioii lu 
disencumber his ground ul such 
objects, and to give strong cdicct 
to particular potiits of view curiw 
posed of distant scenery, which 
led to the present greatly iuiprov* 
ed and highly esteemed practice of 
landscape-gardening: which, how- 
eyer beautiful, is yet perhaps a 
, little unfurnished,'* if tlie term 
may so he used; and partakes, 

• therefore, too much of the hore and 
I bald effect that has long been com¬ 
plained of as prevaihiig in all the 
constituent pai is uf our rciideiivesi 
I Rustic seai^, bowers, root-houses 


less emplo)ed, and Where the gar- and heath-houses, and such small 
dener yet pursued hit and j) buildings, now, though ceruinly 

symmetrical notions of gftce}ai)d 
elegance, vasea and groups of fiv 
gures, jft fantastieal sbtprs, were 
occasionally incroducetftof ^ eye-liBore corresponding wiili the cha- 
traps,** as they were called, tjtd jracter of the place and of the scene, 


^very sparingly, decorate our gar¬ 
dens, when propnet} woiild admit 
tootething in substitution fur them, 


corHiiiuedvto promote the eneoa- 
ragemeot of our lead-mif^ net 
of true taste, nntil the t^ioii 
varied^ bfaiKiesefeeeoic 
nature obtained ihektveiUi 
Vcl. IL No, IX. 




and more aoalogoua to olttoic art. 
EiUwtaiajngtliif opinisa, but fall, 
lag in with the general pteptiM^ 

epgl,Tin2.fr 

kpreM^tad l»j 

•8 • v5,?r 
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ST. MASY LE BONE NEW CIICRCH. 


claiming a share of novelty^ that ; grounds^ %o fitted to the stem or 
jierhaps may be allov^eil to themi ithe upright as to receive it^ the 
both on account of the designs whole might be removed ^nd fixed 
tlicnrlel>es, and the peculiarity of in a few njinutes; and in winter it 
their construction. The form of could be put away, as the ribs of 
the upper design is in imitation of tiie top might be prepared to fold 
tliose buildings in India that were into a small compass^ and the co- 
fr(M|uently erected fc»r monumental j vering packed up as is usual with 
or devotional purposes, mid very | officers'tents, 
nearly resemble un oiubrella: the ■ ' 

stem and heams of it are intended I THE dry uot IN timbkr. 
to l»e made oi light work in iron, An opportunity offers fur pre* 
and ilie roof filled hi with copper ' senting our readers with some im- 
shccting. The stem being fasten- ; portaut observations on the disease 
ed finnJy into the ground, the wind jin buildings termed the Dry Rot, 
would liave very little effect upon ; particularly as relates to itscfiusf^, 
it, particularly as it would possess prnaUiofif and cure. As they are 
a certain degree of Hexihility; and | die result of long study, and itap- 
with very little trouble the whole | pears of very extensive application 
might he reinove<l from one spot | in the business of exterminating 
to another, and there fixed as in | this great evil, it is presumed they 
the first instance. I'hc design be^ | will be acceptable as Hints and 
ncath this is of the marquee cha* ; although not strictly correspond- 
racter, and the covering is stip- ing with ilie original intention of 
posed to be of such cloth as is ge- I this paper, yet, as they will not 
nerally used for them, the devices! materially interfere with it, and 
being either woven in the cloth promise to be useful towards the 
itself, or painted upon it. This is well-being of much that may be 
supported upon an iron framing, I executed from its suggestions, it 
and from w iiich it is farther ex- j is purposed that they shall form 
tended by cords. By preparing \ part of the Architectural Hints in 
sockets in several parts of the' the next number of the i!rpo»/ory. 

ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 

No. VIH. 

ST. MARY LE BONE NEW CHURCH. 

* It happens, fortunatgly for the | of the devotion of their inhabitants 
pious reputation of the west end | to the Christian faith on the east- 
of London, that the select vestry I ern side of the Edgware-road. 
of the parish of St. Mary le Bone | Until the present new church was 
have at length ventured to erect a erected, both parishes were with- 
stceplc: for from Islington, through lOUt this index of their best hope, 
the extensive and populous parish | which, pointing upwards, seems to 
of St. Pancras, and the morepopu- , offer au assurance of its being di- 
lons and wealthy one in question, ; rected to Utat place to which life is 
there was lately no such evidence but a transitory journey. A spec* 
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tator, used to contemplate the ca* 
pitais of Christian countnea, 
aervini; the total absence of sucli 
manifestation of our religion in 
this part of London, might ivell be 
impressed wiili the dread, that its 
inliabitants were abandoned to the 
state of conscious nnworthiness, 
that abyss of despair in nhich our 
immonal liard hus pictured the soul 
of the wretched Beaufort»wlio, be* 
inp; conjured to ruise his hand in 
testimony of Ins expectation of 
future bliss, is said to have died, 
and made no sign. 

The devotional feelings of the 
inhabitants of a parish are symbol* 
ized by its church, wliich, on eve* 
ry account, should correspond with 
the iniportHiu purpose to which it 
is dedicated: it is a building as 
necessary to the poor ns to the 
rich, and every one who respects 
flic advantages which result from 
piety and order, and weighs well 
the influence of example and pub¬ 
lic testimonies of respect for reli¬ 
gion upon the manners of society, 
will ever be ready to alTord bis 
proportional contribution to erect 
a parish church of proper magni- 
inde and dignity; for the contem* 
plation of it justly reminds us of 
the duties we owe to God, to onr 
fellow-creatures, and to ourselves. 
Tliere the poor and the afflicted 
find a refuge, and comfort and con¬ 
solation, which give them strength 
to bear, or vigour to overcome, 
their sufferings; it is there that the 
vain, the proud, and ambitious are 
awakened from their feverish delu¬ 
sions, and become assured, that in 
the presence of him before whom 
they stand, the distinctions of rank 
are only marked by the ineiwsin^ 
danger that waits OD temporal gr«ai- 


li 


ni»5s. In the service of the church 
all stations are equalized; the ?:aine 
font is the thrcsliold of divine fa¬ 
vour to the infant of the fneaiiest 
ai of the highest birth; at the same 
ahar the pledges of mutual affec¬ 
tion are exchanged by the poor and 
by the rich; and hero, without dis- 
j! tinctiun, they kneel and offer up to 
Heaven, in equal communion, that 

I purity of heart which it its only 
i acceptable tribute; and when the 

I I grave is prepared to receive its 
alike regarded tenants, the same 
service consigns them to the dust. 

r At no time, tlien, should a parish 
;i be without a church of proper mag* 
1 niiude, and least of all in times 
j, when extraordinary prosperity Iuh 
' increased it from a village to tliu 
population ofa great city. Ontiiis 
! account the want of a decent parish 
church was long the cause of de¬ 
served censure to the vestry of Sr. 
Mary le Bone; and a long struggle 
! of opposite views had nearly proved 
fatal to it in this instance, for the 
present building was originally in- 
il tended for a chapel, and so pro¬ 
ceeded with even to the erection of 
a turret, when it was resolved to 
translate it to h dignity of higher 
rank: the turret was consequently 
taken down, and the steeple erect- 
edin itsstead. This material alter¬ 
ation of the Brst plan of necessity 
involved the architect in consider¬ 
able perplexity and great difficul¬ 
ties, which must be received in ex¬ 
tenuation of several deBeiencies of 
proportion that occur in some parts 
of tbe building. As an account of 
the churches of this parish may be 
desirable, it is here inserted. 

About the year 1400, the village 
of Mary Bone, as it was then called, 
going to decay, and its church of 
S S 
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Se. John tile Rvangcli^t being alone 
by tiie side of the highway, it waa 
robbed of iu booka, vestments, 
bells, images, and other decora¬ 
tions; on which ilie parishioners 
prfitioned the Binhop of London 
fur leave to take down the old and 
erect a new churcli, wliere tliey 
had some lime before built a vha> 
pel; anil tliar ^uiutnre being dedi* 
rated i(» lUc Virgin Mary, received j namrnul biuUlingwhen I was a boy, 

Mitboiit any one to teach me this 
feeling, and witliont tlie pleaiiure 
of an associate to participate there* 
in, Iiu.v llattored me intotbeopinioii, 
that I am naturally a lover of the 
hcauiios of arcld tee litre. Doubt¬ 
less there arc many wlio, niiac« 
quaiiited with the principles of tliat 


H tclligent professor of architecture. 
The Itherality, candour, and good 
senseiJiamTested in tlicse.strictures, 
1 must inilucnce tlte public mind, 
and ultimately as'^ist in correcting 
; the national ignorance, and nation- 
al failing, of which I am about to 
complain. 

'J'lu: delight which my mind de- 
rivedfroin the contemplation of or* 


the additional cpitliet of Homey 
from us ticiniiy to the neighbour* 
iMg brook or bourne.** A writer of 
I7ijl reniHrk> : This village, if 

It may be still calltid by that name, 
IS almost joined by new buildings 
to the metropolis; and the new 
tniildings tins way arc now inerras* 


It. 'riie old church, which was a '' 
meiiii edibce, was jHillcd down, 


iiig so very fast, that it will un* '* art, derive great plcavnre from the 
dniditedly in a vt«ry short time be u same source: indeed tlie feeling 
ijiiitc joined, and become n part of]! mind has ever been imfircsscd witli 

the imposing grandeur and subli* 
inityof archiiecinre. 
aifrl a new one cm ted in 17 U.**: In other ans a man inny he al* 
'Mms structure, in iis turn, being j lowed to iudge, in some degree at 
found to be too small mid wenf/, also.|| least, of their meric upon certain 
IH purposed to be pulled down ’ principles; for thev are either great* 
when the new church is completed, > ly gnyerned by fVcIintf, as in mu>tc, 
of winch a description will be gi* ' or have their prototypes in nature, 
von, anil its ureliitecture examined, • as in poetry, painting, and sculp- 


in the succeed iiig number of this 
Utucw. ■■ * 

TO THE ETMTOH OP TfIK AltCin. 

TLtn UUAL UI-VIF.W. 

SlR,-**naving rcetnily read tour 
strictures upon certain public build* 
ings now erecting in this metropo¬ 
lis, I beg to oiler a few remarks on 
your plan, which, as far as I can 
discover, will he useful to persons, 
like myself, who wish to be put in 
a wny to appreciate the merits and 
ilemcriu of great architectural 
works; an objei t that can only be 
accomplished by an analysis like 
tills, issuing from the pen of an in* 


, ture: yet amateurs of tlie^e arts 
I how to the opiiiiun of the jirofcs- 
I ^ors, and usually speak of their re* 
';spective performances with diffi¬ 
dence, ever ready to acknowledge 
, and praise the merit of their works. 
; But not so with arciiiiecture, which 
owns no prototype in nature, being 
purely an affair of invention, re* 
I suiting from the stuily of abstract 
• beauty, a duoconsideradon of fit* 
. uess ami convenience, and grntind- 
•ed upon a profound knowledge of 
science. Of such an art, it odtily 
happens (in Kngland at least), that 
i meu, without the least cunaiderA* 
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lion of \t9 abstruse round-work, 
lb ink tbeiiuelvcs coiiipetent to cri- 
tici»e thamost rxten^ive building, 
and to censure all its parts, with the 
authority of n scientiBc judge— 
with a prejiulire too of the most 
unpatriotic malice, or indiscrimi¬ 
nately cotHlcmning every public 
work. 

On all other ocoasioiis an Fng- 
li.ilunan evinces u national pride, 
in hrs endeavour to eiiiiiuerate a 
greater nuniher of iilnsirions men 
ol iiucMect in all professions, than 
other connirics can boast: but 
wiih the arcliitcf IH all is wrung; 
every work they accomplish, eve¬ 
ry sciicinethev proi<*ct, is the sub¬ 
ject of general censure and uliuse: 
iKi 80 OIK r is the ground cleared 
for a building, than a thousand 
voices are raised agHiiisi tlie site; 
Hiid scarct ly arc the fmuidulions 
laid, when a crowd may he dai¬ 
ly seen appealing to cacJi oilier 
on ilie ignorance of the design; 
ns the superstructure is raised, the 
clamour increases—incdi by inch, 
and font hy font—by those whose 
sagac ity m Imilding liolds no com¬ 
parison with t*nu of the heaver or 
the bee. 

How this disposition to condemn 
the projectors and designers of 
public buildings has arisen, I am 
at a loss to discover; for nothing 
is more common, than for an Eng¬ 
lishman to quarrel with a French¬ 
man upon the superiority of Lon¬ 
don to Paris in architectural points 
of view; nay, this national feeling 
is carried so far, that 1 have heard 
those contend for the buildings of 
London who have nerer been at Pa¬ 
ris : yet, among each other we are 
constantly reprobating what bu 
been done, what is doing, atid even 
that which is projecting. 


|l We Bnd it the fashion for our 
J contemporaries to prnUeonrGathtc 
buildings even with entluisiasm: 
this, however, can be done with¬ 
out compliment to tlie living; yet 
that the beauties of Gothic arclii- 
teciurcare neither felt, nor appre¬ 
ciated, may be inferred from the 
spirit that has been manifested for 
ages, and still exists* for the de¬ 
struction of its venerable remains, 
and frequently hy the wretched and 
*1 tasteless alteruiions that liave been 
* made in onr cathedrals and at our 
: universities, 'rids is the more re- 
i markable, a< the superintendence 
: of these matters is vested in the 
I inejfihers of that holy fraternity, 
to wliosc predecessors wc are in- 
<lehrcd for the stupendous edihccs 
that adorn our cities, and which 
rctlcct such credit uj^oii tlie genius 
of onr forefathers. 

But with regard to the modern 
buildings even including the ca- 
I thedralof St. Paurs, ourself-taught 
; critics in architecture areconstant- 
|! ly pointing to faults in all its parts, 

I which prejudice and ignorance 
I* alone can discover, and which are 
I helieved to exist, because profes¬ 
sors of the art have hitherto been 
i too indifferent or too idle to con¬ 
fute them. 

Foreigners, who understand these 
matters better than oiarHelvea, think 
more favourably of the talent of 
English archttecu. Canova, the 
celebrated sculptor, on his recent 
visit to the British tneiropoUs, 
among other objects of his research, 
went to view St. Paul's. He was ac¬ 
companied by a certain nobleman. 
When he arrived at the top of Lud- 
gate Hill, and the grand facade of 
the metropohtan cathedral met hia 
eye, be exclaimed, What a grand,, 
what a beautiful structure!" His 
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lorcltiiip, surprised at the remark, i^raud^urof tuetown. The Strand 
and bearing.ill mind the praises he I or vvaioriiu ^vliich will 

had heard of St. Peter's^ asked, i grant f.icilit -s to eoniiTv-rce, and 
**Wliat,can you admire tliisafter the | augment the ran vmiei ce Ibrnuer- 
great church at ' course wnii b.an sides ol the water, 

said the candid Venetian ; i» || as well asdoaway in no sniall degree 
far more beautiful than that church. || ilitMlangcr incident to (he crowded 
it is the most elegant structure in i narrow streets of the ciiy ; this 
the world; although I do not like !j Siniiid Bridge, wiiiifiwiii ho the 
the turrets '’ licrc we arefurnisli- ^ wonder ol cne world, Ifingland ex* 
cd with an honest opinion of St. 'cepted^ whidi sr'$ no wonder in 
Paul's by an enlightened lureigner, j that native lalent winch cun con* 
wlioscjuilicious eye saw its delects, struct nine arches oi one luindred 
but whose profound judgment of and twenty feet s .an each, and 
the sublime and beautiful led him which embrace by ciintinuity one 
to pay so honourable a testimony > of thelincst rivers in Kurope—tills 
10 British talent. ; bridge is sf^oken of with a shrug, 

With the Knglish metropolitan, j and the share-lioliicr<, for encou- 
tlie healthiness of London an<l: raging it, whose public spirit nie- 
Westminslcr is the common theme ' riis every honour, are laughetl at 
ofexuUation; Purisand Kdiiihurgli us half-witted speculators, trickctl 
as commonly the suhjccis of his iiiut of their money by useless 
abuse. The stenclies and filth of; sciiemes. ^^'itll too iiiuii), alas! 
both these cities excite his animad-' a spirited projector is stigmatized 
version and contempt; whilst tlie ' as an miposior and a cheat, and a 
sweetness and salubrity of Ills own : civil engineer as afoul! 
crowded city he ascribes to the con* < From the south-westofthismighty 
venience of its common sewers, j metropolis, proceeding from Pall- 
Yet in tins genuine hut nnaccoiint -1 Mall to the north, nothing cun ho 
able spirit of inconsistency, now* | moreinconvenientof wors^cidaniicd 
that a sower, more stupendous than ' than the intervening streets. 'J'iie 
the(7uuc<tof Rome, has lately been greatest ihuroughfarcs for carriages 
sunk, to relieve the tawn, increased are the narrowest, dirtiest, and 
to double its size, of its fi III), the ' sharpest-angled streets. Toremedy 
projector and builder of this migh- such inconvenience, to adorn the 
ty subterraneous channel is abused town, and to reiider it more healthy, 
as one who has rendered an injury a most judicious plan has been pro¬ 
to thepublic, who, instead of be- posed,to open an avenue from Carl¬ 
ing rewarded with a <^ivic crown, i ton-House, to cross Piccadilly and 
as he deserves, would be devoted by i Ox ford-street; a work that, should 
his infatuated neighbours to ruin * it be finislied, will form the finest 
and disgrace! I street in the world. This is pro- 

Another subject of gratulation \ poseil to be done without calling 
appears among this prejudiced class upon the public to defray any part 
of science-haters, upon the failure of the expense. Would foreigners 
of the grand schemes for the im- believe, were they to be told, that 
provement both of tbe utility and ' the thinking people of England, 
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the pe ople of UK* V ly town ac* | 
knov> anil «*veii morDiuring ! 

at tlie i^convenivii <* of the nar* 
rowstri’ets« and cotiip1aiiii*igot the 
dan^ir of carriages liriting ra¬ 
pidly ihrougl) iiicui, !<et to work 
tiughl and r.min to |i>event this 
ini[noveiiKm? Ycthibirue. Toe 


Prince Regent, the gOTemment, 
the projictor, and all concerned, 
arc abused, vilified, and even exe¬ 
crated for their wickedness and folly 
ill times like these, or in any times, 
for even thinking of the accoin- 
^>)isliment of such a thing! 

PaiUMBUtATOH. 


CHR<>NOI.Ofnc VL .V RVP./ OF THE MO^T EMINENT ARTISTS TO 
THE Co>lMi;NCiiA»EM OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


(CuHUnH€d j 

scuLrrotis; ?Erttor> in wnini i 
THf^y rLl)URl?iLPD; PRINCIPAL 
WORKS AND MKKtrS. 

KLN«iHisnt, ill Bologna, I TiO. VYuikt 
;u llolugijj 'tAttd Auti(>cliia. 

Bomnanoj *>i Rms, M70. Work-in (he | 
ca(h^llial, uiid oi ilie h;mgir>g 

lower, Til Pisa 

of PiHa, 1170. Woiks in the 
caiheilrah and euluinns of the hanging j 
tower, of Pi^. 

NcccotA i)A Fisa, of Pisa, 1250. Works 
in the cathedral, the Badiuerio, and 
Cantpo Santo, at Pisa. Works in the ! 
cathedidl ol Orvieio. He Iregan (he : 
shrine of St. Doiuinic atB<di>gna. Sc* * 
Vvral Gel mail aculptors were engaged 
ai the same lime with him upon (he 
cathedral of Orvieio, but he far ex¬ 
celled them, as well as all ihr^eof his 
own country. His works (heie repre¬ 
sent paradise and hell in alto relievo, 
Ho purified Christian sculpture of Go¬ 
thic coarseness, and gave greater free¬ 
dom of morcnient to the statues. He 
chiefly studied the ancient Greek I 
basso relievos upon the sarcophagi in 
(he Campo Santo at Pisa. 

Giovanni oa Pisa, ofPiia, I2d0. The 
toQibii of the Popes Urban IV. Martin 
IV. and Benedict XI. at Perugia. The 
high altar in the cburih of St. Domi¬ 
nic at Bologna. The pulpit in the 

icatbedral of Pia. A marble iibJe, 

. 

yalued at 90,OOP guilders, in tba epis- 
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{ copal church of Arezao. lie conti- 
I tiued to cultivaie the improved viyle 
begun by his father NkcoIu <Ia 
Fisa. 

GiOTio, of Vespigniann, in Tuscany, 
J2hO. Various crucilixes. Woiki at 
kWoiice and Avignon. 

Puccio, of Florence, 12^0. TiMiih ot 
the flucon of CypriM, in marhle, and 
adorned wiih many figures in the 
church of St. Francis, at Assisi. 

Marckiome, of Florcnco, 1280. Vari¬ 
ous works in the churches and con¬ 
vents in ami near Arcz;to and Bologna. 

PiBTKO 01 STSfANi, of Naples, 12^0. 
Tomb of Pope Innocent IV. in (hu 
episcopal church, and many crucifixes 
and saints in other churches ami con- 
venti at Naples. Many lombv in the 
same city, and particularly in some of 
the conventual churches. 

MAicHEaiTONe, of Arezzo, 1280. Tomb 
of Pope Gregory X. in the cathedral 
of Arezeo. Several saints aud cruci¬ 
fixes in the ^ame tow n. He was dts- 
. 

tinguisht'd fur his improvement in (he 
style of his predece^rs, and the in- 

vendem of gilding. 

Rano bi PACANEtLO, of Italy, 1290. 
Many works in the cadiedral of Or- 
vieto. 

GuALTiaio, of Italy, 1290. Many 
wurka in the caihalral of Orvieto, 
Crucifixes in wood and marble. 

Giacomo, of the abbey of S. Salvatore, 
1290. Crucifixes foi basso rcUuviM 
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in wood. Many works in the ccthe* 
dial ul'Orvieto. 

Roland, of Bruges, 1290. Crucifixes 
mini*, ornaoieiiLA, e$^pecially foliage, 
in wood. Many wu»ks in the caibe* 
clral of Orvieto. 

Don Putuo, of $|)ain, 1990. Many 
Morkt in the caihcdral of Oreieio. 
UcoiiNO, of CaAtello, ill Tuscany, I'iOO. 

Many works in thecaihedralofOrTieio. 
Anohi'a (jijOLiNO, called Pisano, of 
Pi<«a, IJOO. Many statues for tlie ca* 
thcdrul of Florence, and for the fa^.ide 
of thu church of Nt. Mark at Venice. 
'J'lio old mcial gnfes to ihechuichof 
S.<Hovaimi at Florence. He w*ai par- 
llculaily disuiiguislicd for hia per* 
formanccs in bronze. aIhcIi surpasied 
ull those of his predecessors. 
Alsma.vno, u1 S. baNotore, 1 500. Many 
crucifixes in marble and bronze in 
Tuscany. Various works in ilie ca¬ 
thedral of Oivitlo. 

Paolo, ofS. Salvantre, 1500. Various 
works in the cathedral of <h viero. 
Marscpino, of ArL'Zzoy 1300. Many 
works in churches and coiivenu ai 
Arezzo, hut especially in (he cathe* 

drat of Orvieto. 

Giovanni, of Aiezao, 1500. Works in i 
the cuthcibal of Orviero. 1 

Cions, of Florence, 1300. A silver al* I 
tar, wiih figures in alto relievo, in the \ 
church'd S. Giovanni Battisia at Flo* I 
rcnce. He particuf.irly excelled' in : 
works in gold and jiilver. 

Vanne, of Teiracina, 1300. Many 
works in the cathedial of Orvieto. ; 
GiAcoMJNi),ofComo, 1300. Many vrork< 
in the cathedral of Orvieto. 
B£N£DETTn,ofComo, 1500. Many works 
in the cathedral of Orvieto. 

Aknolpo Lapo, of Florence, 1500. 
Saints, crucifixes and baAsu relievoA, 
in common stone, on the facades mhI 
gates of variotis chorebei aod convents 
in Tiiscanv. ' 

Acostino, brother of Paolo, of %ena. 
1500. Many storks in the catbedral 
of Siena. Tomb of ibe Bishop d 


Areaso, with serersd historical bassd 
lelievoe in the episcopal church of 
Arezzo. A marble table of excellent 
I workmanship, and adorned with many 
;• figures, for the church uf St. FiaiitUat 
i Bolugiia. Many works hi tlw caihe* 
dral of Oriieto. 

Paolo, brother of Agostino, of Siena, 
1500. By the increased animniiun 
which these two bruihtrs inipnried to 
(heir figures, sculpture was farther 
improved. 

Fohzokp niSviNELr.o. of Arezzo, 1500. 
Many works in rhe caihe<lral of Or- 
ticto. fie excelled in the execution 
of small wurkv in g<dd and silver, as 
mitres and crowns, w hich he caibeN 
lished with figurei. 

Moccio, of«Sierja, 1520. TombofCer- 
chi, in the church of S. Dominic at 
Arezzo. Many other works there and 
at Floience. Ik* was the be»t sculp¬ 
tor in M';:Ard lo stvie and execution 
sinreihe time of Aridiea Pisano. 
iN I cento, of Florence, ISl^O. Woiks in 
the cathedral offlrricto. 

OtACoMo, of Florence, 1320. Works in 
the caihedral of Orvieto. Several ciu- 
cifixes at Floience. 

Gian Ancclo, of Gubbio, 1320. Many 
' saints and crucifixes at Rome, in the 
Bcclednsiical State, and in thecathe- 
dial of Orvieto. 

Selmino CeccAaetLi, of Aasisi, 1120. 
Works at A«si^i, Arezzo, Siena, and 
in the cathedral of Orvieto. 

Pbtri’ccio di CiOLA. of Amelia, 1520. 
Works in ibe cathedrals of Orvieto 
and Siena. 

Ciccto, of Asxisi, 1330. Several tombs 
at Asatsi. Wurks in the cathedral of 
Orvieto. 

Angelo di Pizrao. of Gtibbki, 1550. 

Works in (he cathedral of Orvieto. 
Jacomo Lanpvani, of Venice, 1550. 
Works in relievo on the tomb of An¬ 
drea Carduino, in the church of St. 
Dominic at Bologna. Portal and gate, 
with wmk in relievo, to the ebu^b of 
' Si. pnuM Rt Imoli. 



CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OP THE MOST EMINENT SCULPTORS. I3<5 


Jacorello« of ^310. Torab. 

\s\th ti^urv.Sf conipleir, and in aito 
reiirvo, m for Oinvoiini 

Liiua...., m ilie ctiurch ofSu XV^anmc 
at 4t\cruLc<l by him iitJ Pic* 

iro Pii i!o. He naa a di>4inguuh€<l 
art.M t'hi<ag«. 

Pjbtro Puh.o, oI Vcmce» l3S0-*“Scc 
llu: |/I«('<n1||Ik 

ot Pu^aro, 1330. Workn in 
reJiuvii, in loaiblc, iL ilie gHta of the 
chnn h ot Si. Ooinioic «l Pc^aio. 
UciCu.iMi Viaai, ol Si* na, 1310. Work» 

III the cailieiiiMl uf (In 10-0. 

PlETHO CAVALLiNI, of Koiiic;, 1340. 

Tiio Wonder*working' ciueifix in the 
clmrcli ofS. Paol*.«iihijui tlw city ol 
Home, which is .^aid lu have >|Hjkcn lo 
Sl. Hiidui't. 

Tommaso Uiottino, of Florence, 1340. 
Many cincifixeR a<Kl haaw rcliero«, 
wiih tigmes ol sainiR, in vanoua ct ii* 
vent'* in Floioiii'v. 

AtitiHEA Oaca^na, of Florence, 1350. 
Several ciucilUesat Flnrrnce, in the 
Cainpo Samo. and in ihe cathedral ol 
Piaa. 

J A COHO OnGACtsA, of Florence, 1S50. 
The mule in (lie rellevuovcr the porch 
of the oailiedra) of Florence. 

]<(Nus UoouNO, of Pisa, 1350. Many 
sTanie« of tainu and crucifixes in the 
cimrehevami convemanf Naples, Pisa, 
Arezzo, OrvieiOf and Florence. He 
assisted in the execution of the old 
bronze gnte« of S. Giovanni at Fin* 
rencc. He was remarkable for deli* 
cacy of treatment and aoftneta of ex* 
presiioii. 

Toumaso UooUNo, ofFita, 1350. Baaw 
relievo in ilie convent of St. FrancU al 
Pisa. Many crucHixes. 

Giovanni Ciaccaxi. of JuW» 1350, 
PiETao CiAcxtai, nf Italy, 1350, 
AuBaosiNO i>i Meo, ofltaly^ 1550, 
CaiBTiANO Di La N on, of Italy, 1350, 
Anciluccio di Lan&o, 1350, 

Ckcco Mattani, of Orvieto, 1550, 

Nuti Maitaml of Orvieto, 1350, 
ANf>aBAMAirANi^ofOrvie(o» 1330 
roi. //. ^o. JX. 



Giovanni AuiiRomo.orFlorence, 1350. 
The siatnes ul JiiHtirc an<l St. Bitrham, 
in marble, in ihecaihedrnl nf Flnrviica. 
lie uav remarkable for fuihfnl, but 
ineleganf, imiiaiion of n.iiure. 

Fitipeo CAtfeHnAuio, of Venice, 1350. 
Miinv wtirku for chtirchca and cim- 
ventR, iiid altn for simie public cili- 
ficOA at Venice. 

LotRNZO AMBRoaio, ofFlorencci 1350. 
The ^laiue of the V*irgin Mary, with 
many orher utatiwa in maible, io thu 
caihulral of J loience. 

Niccola Da Sirna, nf Siena, ISbO. 
Many wurla in the churches aiul con* 
vents in and nenr Siena, hut particu* 
larly in ihe oitliedial of Oi vIho. 

I.UI'A 01 (ilOVANNI, of Itulv, I SCO. 

Many woiks in the cathedral nf Or- 
viebN 

Mr.o 01 A NO at A, of Orv'ttv^, 13Cn. 
Many wvrkR in the cathedral of Or* 
viero. 

Giacomo, of Havenna, 1370. Ciuri* 
Bxei, eainu, Madonnae, at and nenr 
RAvenua. Many works in the caihe* 
drat of Orvieio. 

Franceico SstLARi, of Florence, 1370. 
Several aiaiucs, in marble, in the 
church of St. Keparataof Fh^rence. 

Fttirro Bat.vECLBacHi, of Florence, 
Ii90. Si. Mary Magdalen, in wood, 
in the church of St. Spirko. An acl- 
mirahle ciucifix, in wood, In the Ca- 
pelle di Gonih, in (he church of S. 
Maria Nnvella at Florence. SmAfI 
workA in gold, vilver, and brottae. 
ModrI for the porches of S. Giovanni 
at Florence, in competition with Ghi* 
berii. His MyU is remarkable for 
Iroth ami dignity. 

CaiSTOfANO SotAKio, of Milan, 140t>. 
Many autue«, and other woika, in ibe 
Carthusian convent at Pavia. The 
aiatuea of St. Roche, St. Lazarus, St. 
Peter, Si. Helena, S(. Lucia, St. Aga* 
tha, and many other sainta in and 
about the cathalral of Milan. His 
atvle waa true to nature^ but latber 

T 
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Bello* of Florence, 1400. ManysU- 
tue< in Spain, bui^hieSy amall works 
in gold, iilv«r, marblt, and bronze. 

Buooiaro^ of Buggiano, 1400. Infanis 
in the sacristy of Sc Reparata. For* 
trait of Pdippo BruoelleM:bi io the ca« 
thedral of Florence. 

PiLTfrn, of Freiburg, 1400. Works at 
Freiburg* and in tlic cathedral of Or* 
vieto. 

BAMaoccio, of Piperno, 1400. Tnmbof 
Cardinal Carbone. Statues of Joshua 
and Michael. 

Aiguahi, of Bolognai 1400. Tombs and 
small atatuei in the Carmelite church 
of St. Mariinu Maggiore at Florence. 
Ills style was dignified but simple, 
and his execution natural. He was a 
friar, and attained the rank of cardinal. 

Luca della Robbia, of Florence* J400. 
Tomb of Malalesta, at Rimini Many 
works in churches and convents at Flo* 
rence. 

Ntccolo I.AMaeaTr, of Areazo, 1400. ' 
Tomb of Pope Alexander V. in the I 
church of St. FraucU at Bologna. | 
Many works at Areazo and Florence. I 

Francesco Lombardo* of Italy* 1410. I 
Works in the cathedral of Orvieto* at 
Pavia, Mantua* and Verona. 

Bon ATBtto, of Florence, 1420. A basso 
re I i e V o* rep r e se ut i n g the A nn unciatioD, 
in stone, in the church of S. Croce at 
Florence. A crucifix, in wood, in the \ 
same church. Tomb of the deposed * 
Pope Coscia, in S. Giovazuii at Flo* i 
rence. A Mary Magdalen in the 
same place. Diniel* St. John the 
Evangelist* St. Peter and St Mark, 
Su George, $L Judith* St. David and 
St. Sebastian. A beautiful Mercury 
in bronze. Several tomba and basso 
relievos. Under tbe bands of thU 
artist modem sculpture made cmisi- 


derable progress in every reject, but 
especially in regayl u> basso relievos. 

Tbaoate, of Milan* 1420^. Siatue of 
Pope Martin V. in marble, in the ca¬ 
thedral of Milan, and many other 
works there. 

Lorenzo nt Bartolcccio, of Florence, 
1420. MAny works in ihecaihedral 
of Oivicto. M'Klel for the hremse 
gates of *S. Giovanni Batrista at Mo- 
rence, in competition with (ihiberti. 

FiAvtcesco. ofVandabrina, 1420. Many 
wiirk> m I he cathedral of Orvieto, at 
Arezzo and Siena. Mode) for the 
bronze gates of S. Giuvanni at F'lo- 
renco, in com]>ttition with Ghiberti. 

Simone da Colle, of Italy* 1420. 
Many works fn the caiheilral of Or- 
vielo. Model for the bronze galea of 
S. Giovaoui, in competition with Ghi- 
^erU. 

Lorenzo CniiRRTi, of Florence, 1420. 
The beautiful and celebrated gates of 
bronze f«»r the church of S. Giovanni 
BaitlsU at Florence. Two basso re¬ 
lievos at Sienn. Statue of Si. Matthew* 
in bronze* atFhtrence. Slirme fur re¬ 
lics in the eburch Degli Angeli at Flo¬ 
rence. Sarcophagus of St. Zenobius 
io the cathedral of Florence. Admi¬ 
rable works ill gold and silver. He 
diapl.iycd an excellence that has ne¬ 
ver yet been surpassed in Ihe treat¬ 
ment of basso relievos. 

Francesco Bug lion e. of Florence, 
1420. Various works in Florence. 

Simon Bonatsi.lo, of Florence, 1450. 
Tomb of Pope Martin V. in S Gio¬ 
vanni di Laterano, and one of the 
bronze gates of St. Peter’s, at Rome. 
Many mnoumentsat Rimini* Florence* 
Arezzo, Pnio* and Srena. 

(To coniinmtd-) 
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THE DOMESTIC COMMONPLACE-BOOK; 

Containing ^utktntk Reitipu and tnitctllantoa$ Jt{formation in <wry Branch 

Domettic Economy, and ^ general Utility, 

ONTHK COMPOSITION OF EKAMRL; also altered by coloured enamels: 

wiiiTe^ PUHPLE, nex), YF.tLuw» so that gold and platina are the 

CHKEN, BLUE, VIOLET, &c. | only meiftls upon which colour* 

The beauiiful art of enameling I ed enamels can be laid without be* 

consists in the application of a i ing altered by them. The ena- 

smooth coating, or vitrihed var* > meling on earthen ware or porcelain 

niah, melted upon the substance to forms a different branch of the art. 

which it is applied, so as to pro* ^AtVe EnamtL 

duce a glossy varnish, either trans- { The simplest kind of enamel on 

parentor opaque,and with or witlu metals it that fine opaque glass 

out colour, figures, or oUier de* | which' is applied to the dials of 

signs, which arc likewise melted | watches: a good enamel of this 

on the surface by the action of . kind, fit to be ai>])lied both to por* 

hear. I celain and lueiaJs, should be of a 

The general principles on which very clear, fine, wdtite colour, so 

ilie an of the enanicler U found- nearly opatpic as only to be trans* 

t(l, are, on the whole, very simple; paroni ut the edges; and at a mo* 

but there is perhaps none, of all derate red heat it should run into 

ilie ciieniical processes of the aria, f that kind of paste, or imperfect 

which requires a greater practical ; fusion, which allows it to extend 

skill than the art of enameling. I itself freely and uniformly, and to 

The only metals that are enameled assume a vitreous glossy even sor* 

upon, are gold, platina, and cop* | face, without, however, fully melt- 

per, and with the latter the opaque ' ing into a thin liquid. The opaque 

enamels are only used. Transpa* j white colour of this enamel is given 

rent enamels can only be applied ' by oxide of tin, which possesses, 

to the surface of such metals as do | even in a small portion, the capa- 

not become oxidated by open ex* bility of rendering vitreous mix* 

posure to a red heat, nor which lures opaque white. This enamel, 

suffer a chemical change by the either for earthen ware, or tlie pur* 

contact of a vitreous fiuid abound- poses of being applied on metals, 

ing with a meulUc oxide. Hence is best prepared in the following 

coloured enamels, upon metals, manner:— 

cannot be applied to silver : though Calcine 100 parts of lead wiUt 
this metal suffer no oxidation by from 15 to 90, 30, or even 40, of 
mere heat, yet if, for example,ayeU I tin. A mixture of these metals 
low enamel, made of oxide of lead calcines very easily when in Con¬ 
or antimony, is laid on a surface of tact with air. As soon as it* is 
polished silver, and kept melted on | brought to a red heat, it bums like 
it for a certain time, the silver and charcoal, and is oxidated very 
enamel act on each other, and the speedily. The composition which 
colour, instead of being a clear calcines best, is that in which tbe 
low, becomes brown. C^pts is lead it to tbe tin as 100 toSOor 80. 



COMPOSITION OP ENAMKLS, WIIITK, PUKPLE, 01-0. 
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In proportion as tlic calcination is 
effected^ the oxidated or calcined 
part^'niUHt be taken a^vav, and the 
o|>eration continued till tlie whole 
becomes pulverulent. At sonie 
small particles always escape oxi- 
dution^ )ou expose tu tlie fire 
a second time the oxide obtained, 
in urdcr to oxidate it completely, 
which may be easily known by its 
ceasingto sparkle. Wlien tlie pro¬ 
portion of tin exceeds 25or SO parts, 
H stronger bre is necessary to pro* 
ditce oxidution. In a word, by 
varying the degrees of beat, the 
operator will easily be able to dis* 
<tover the temperature best suited 
to the unxturc on whicli he ope¬ 
rates. 

One hirndred parts of this oxide 
are to be mixed with an e<|UHl 
ipiantity of ground Bint; from H 
to BO parts of common salt are add¬ 
ed; the whole is well mixed toge¬ 
ther, and fused at the bottom of a 
potter's kiln. Wlien taken from 
the kiln it will not he white, but 
sometimes even very black; in ge¬ 
neral it is marl)led with black, 
gu y, and white. 

Fwrp/c ICufime/. 

This colour is given by the pur¬ 
ple oxide of gold, which may be 
prepared in didercnt ways, such us 
by precipitating, by means of a 
solution of tin in muriatic acid, at 
a mi/timuig of oxidation, a solution 
of gold in nitro-muriatic acid* di¬ 
luted with water. The smallest 
quantity possible of the solution of 

* ^ime valuable inforxuaiitMi concern¬ 
ing ihe general natuie anti pieparaiitm 
uf ihis prrcipiuic. is in be fouiMl in A 
prarfttyii Etviji pa CfiemtaJ IU*tigeni$, 
or T<*u, p. I6d. puhli lied by J. Cab 
low, CfowiKoart, Pi)iicc«-»uvch bvliu, 

iSlU. 


4 

i 


t 


lin is suBlcient to form this preci¬ 
pitate. I'he boliiticin of tin must 
be added g*'adiially, iiniil the pur¬ 
ple colour begin to appear; you 
then stop; and having suiTered the 
coloured precipitate to be deposit¬ 
ed, it must be* washed by the re- 
peatetl alTusionsuf soil water, and 
sullcrcd to dry slowly in a d.irk 
place, or defended from light. 'I'lic 
different solutions of gold, in what¬ 
ever manner precipitated, provid¬ 
ed the gold he obtained in the 
state of a purple oxide, always give, 
a purple colour, whicli will he more 
beautiful in proportion to the pu¬ 
rity of the oxide: the presence of 
the iiilnuiest ]>ortioii of iron mate¬ 
rially injures the colour. The gold 
precipitated in the form of fulmi¬ 
nating gold, wliich loses tlic pro¬ 
perty of fulminating when tnixed 
will) Buxes, gives a tolerably good 
ptrrpie. Saline Huxes are hotter 
suited for tins colour than tliose in 
which there are metallic oxides. 
Tliose, therefore, which have been 
made of sdex or powdered Bint, 
borax and chalk, or while glass, 
borax ar)il a little white oxide of 
antimony, with a minute portion of 
nitre, may be employed with it. 
Purple enamel will bear from 4 to 
'ii parts of flnx, and even more, 
according to the shade required. 
It is to be remarked, that this co- 
louc will not bear a strong heat. 

Hed Jinafnel, 

We have no substance capable 
of givir)g directly a fine red colour* 
To obtain tbti colour, it must be 
compounded different ways. Take 
I, 3, or 3} parts of gree/i sulphate 
of iron, and sulphate of alumine, 
or alum; fuse them together in their 
water of crysiathxathm, taking 
care that they are well mixed. 
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Contiiiii« 10 lieatthcu) to complete i into a vesi^cl over a lire, auflicient 


dryiiesa, ilien iiu reuse ilie tire so ms 
to briii^tElie niixtore to a red heat, 
and keep the mixture heated until 
it has every where assumed a beau* 


lu sublime the muriate of urnmo* 
iiia^ and when the ma$A has as* 
sumed a yellow colour, the opera* 
tiuii is finished. Yellow enamels 


tiful red colour, whicli may be as- i require so little flux, that 1 or 2 




certained by taking out a little of { paits, to i of the colour, is in gc- 
it, from lime to time, and sulFeriug r iieral sufficient: saline flnxes are 
it to cool in the open air. Tlie^ improper fur theni| especially those 
proportionsof sulpliaie of aluniine,' which contain nitre. Tliey must 
or alum, ami sulphate of iron, may ; he us<*(l with (luxes composed of 
be varied. 'I'lie more alum be add- Ihnt, oxide of lead, and hora\, 
ed, the paler will he the colour, jj without any salt. *l*hc l>esc metliod 


Three parts of hIiiui to 1 of atil- : 
pliaic of iron, giv( s a llcsli colour. * 
It IS alum idso which gives this cu- ^ 


of employing the oxide of silver 
to produce h yellow, is lu use it 
pure: lay a light coaling on ihc 


lour the properly of being perina- place which you wish to siuin vcl- 
nent in ihe Ike. 'i'his enamel docs low, and heat the vessel gently, to 


not re<|uirc innch llux ; that which 
is iicst suited tor it, is composed of ’ 


give it tlic colour; when it has 
been »ufliciciJtly heated, you lake 


ainni, red lead or minium, common jit from the fire, ami separate tlic 


salt, and ground Hint: in general. 


coating of oxide, winch will he in 


5 puvuofllnx, uith i ofiliecolour; ia great measure reduced to a nic- 
hiiL this ou^ht io he varied accord- tallic sute, and )oii will find the 
ing to tile shade require<l. ^ place which it occupied tinged >cl* 

Yitlow EnanuL , low. This process succeeds best 

Though this colour may be ob-j onglass. Sulphateofsilver,ground 
tained in a direct manner, com*! up with water, answers better than 
pound yellows are preferred, be- ^ muriate of silver, which <s coni- 
cause they are more certain in their monly employed. 


effect,and more easily applied,than 


Qretn kUtumcl 


yellow obtained in a direct man- 'is obtained directly from oxide of 
ner from the substauce which pro- [copper. All the oxides of this 
duces it; namely, silver. ii metal may be employed. They re- 

The metallic oxides which form quite but little flux, which must 
the basis of the yellow colour, be- ,| not even be too fusible. One part 
sides silver, are generally those of-lor 9 of flux is sufficient for 1 of 

oxide. Green aiay also be pro¬ 
duced from a mixture of blue atid 
yellow. Oxide of chrome gives a 
fiue emerald green colour. 

Blm Enamel 

is obtained from oxide of cobalt: 
it is, of all enamel colour*, the 
most certein and easily fqsnagt- 
abie: il is also the UKMt fixed of 


lead, «uch as red lead or minium, 
white lead, and white oxkle of an¬ 
timony. The following are the 
different compositions chat may be 
used :»One part of white oxide of 
antimony, 1,9, or 3 of white oxide 
of lead, i of alum, and 1 of muri¬ 
ate of aenmonia. When titeae mat¬ 
ters iMve been pulverized *^aivl jj 

mixed together, t^ymay be put | all colours, and becomes equally 
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beautiful svitli a weuk as with a 
strongs fire* The more pure the 
oxide of cohalt, the more beautiful 
will be the blue. The presence of 
iron is extremely hostile to this co* 
lour, by imparting; to it a muddi- 
ness. The saline fluxes which con* 
tain nitre are those best suited for 
it; but the flux which, with the 
cobalt blue, produces the (greatest 
brilliancy and splendour, is ilmi 
composed of white glass, of glass of 
borax, and nitre, with a minute 
portion ofantimonial oxide« 
f'iolti HmuneL 

This colour is produced by means 
of black oxide of antimony with 
saline fluxes. By varying the 
fluxes, the shade of the colour is 
also varied. It is very fixed so long 
as it retains its oxigen; this is, how¬ 
ever, difticult to fix. No combus¬ 
tible substance ought to come into 
contact wirli it. A minute portion 


of oxide of cobalt improves the 
colour. 

Black Enamel , 

is produced by a mixture of oxide 
of cobalt, and black oxide of man¬ 
ganese. 

Those who paint on enamel, 
earthen ware, porcelain, &c. must 
regulate the fusibility of the colours 
by the most tender of those em¬ 
ployed. For example, the purple: 
when the degree best suited to 
purple has been found, the other 
less fusible colours may be regu¬ 
lated by the addition of flux, when 
it is necessary to fuse all the co¬ 
lours at tlie same time, and with the 
same degree of heat. 

The reader may conceive how 
iiiucli the difficulties of tliis nice 
art are increased, when the ohjecc 
is to paint designs that recpiire ex¬ 
treme delicacy of shading, and a 
proper selection of colours. 


BIOGaAPHlCAL SKETCIILS AND ANECDOTES. 


ANECDOTE OF MAttSHAL DE BIRON. 


Tills nobleniun, who, during 
many years, wus a colonel in the 
Frencli guards, was not more dis- 
tinguished for his bravery and mi¬ 
litary knowledge, than for the vir¬ 
tues which adorned his private 
character; he was adored by his 
soldiers, who found in him a friend 
and father, and whose bitter regret 
for Ills loss was perhaps a strooger 
testimony of his virtues than the 
most laboured panegyric. It is 
well known, tliat, during the Revo¬ 
lution, Ilia soldiers frequently en¬ 
deavoured to excuse the excesses 
of whi^li they were guilty, by de- 
cloring that they never would have 
abandoned the cause of royalty if 


their beloved commander had lived: 
this declaration, though no excuse 
) for their conduct, was yet a proof 
I of the influence which he had ob¬ 
tained over them. 

The marsliars revenues were 
princely, and his style of living 
I magniScent, without prodigality. 
He was remarkable for doing the 
I honours of his nation to foreigners, 
to whom hit table and his boxes at 
the theatres were always open. 
There is a charming anecdote re¬ 
lated of him and Admiral Rodney, 
who was detained at Paris for debt 
when war broke out in 1778. * The 
marshal knew little of the admiral 
but by reputation, but hU bAre 
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tnd generous soul fully tppreciat* > 
ed what the gallant Kodney must! 
feel ill bfing precluded from such 
an opportunity of distinguishing 
himself; and, in the most delicate 
manner, he requested his accept^ 
ance of the loan of a thousand 
louis; obserring, at the same time, 
** that a few youthful frolics ought 
not CO he a means of detaining n 
brave sailor from bis duty; and that 
if f*ranee were to detain during 
war-time so valiant an enemy with* 
in her territories, it would stigma^ 
tize her with tlie reproach of cow* 


; ardice.** How valuable is a favour 

thus conferred \ and how strongly 

this trait reminds us of the noble 

and chivalrous Bavftrd! 

• 

Two years afterwards Admiral 
• Rodney defeated the French fleet, 
^an event which sensibly afflicted 
I the French court, and perhaps none 
felt it more keenly than the tnnr- < 
sha); but he felt also a proud con¬ 
sciousness that he had no reproaches 
to make to himself, since he hud 
:but done what the laws of honour 
enjoined towards a distressed and 
gallant enemy. 


ANECDOTE OF TH 

Thr Due de Guines, who was 
ambassador at the courts of Berlin 
and London during the reign of 
Louis XVI. was a particular fa¬ 
vourite of Marie Anioinette's. He 
was also much distinguished by the * 
great Frederic, wlio admitted him' 
to the closest intimacy; they fre-' 
quentiy played together on the 
flute, an instrument on which each 
played remarkably well. Few men 
of ills time surpassed the duke in 
wit, elegance, and address: when 
have said this, it is scarcely ne* 
cessary to add, that he was a gene* 
ral favourite of the fair sex. Some 
droll adventures are related of him, 
from which 1 shall select one that 
caused much mirth at the time it 
happened. 

During the carnival ibe duke 
formed an acquaintance at a ball 
at the opera with two young ladies, 
who appeared much flattered by 
the attentiODs he paid them; but 
fioding he did not unmask, they 
expressed a strong desire to know 
w|» he was. The duke casefllH^ 
mded a compliaBce widi- their 


L DUC DE GUINES. 
wishes for tome time, but at length 
thev drew from him a jiromise, tliat 
at the last ball their cnrionity should 
be gratified. Tin* day arrived, and 
at like usual hour the diiko appear* 
ed at the ball, but witli an air of 
extreme melancholy; he conjured 
ihe ladies, in the most pathetic 
manner, to release him from a pro¬ 
mise which it might cost him his 
life CO comply witli. All his en* 
treaties had, as the reader may 
suppose, no other effect than to 
make the ladies more desirous to 
gratify their curiosity. When he 
found this was the case, he exacted 
a solemn promise, which they very 
readily made, to keep inviolable a 
secret, oil which his honour, and per* 
liaps his life, depended. In tbeau* 
tumn prior to the carnival, an assas¬ 
sination had been committed a few 
miles from Paris, attended with cir* 
cumatances of pecuUar atrocity; 
tbe nme of the murdei^r, who was 
a man 6f tome rank, #di kilowh. biit 
till then he had eontrived tfiiddD 
'rtiwpoMiitdrjtieiiee. M. da Guines 
*Aoogt>t, that by morning ffieiMrkBe 
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of this monster^ he should have | Would to Heaven you had not 
some sport witJi his fair inquisi-i drawn from me this faul promise! 
lives; and arcordingly he took jhut since you arc deter^iined to 
them into otic of the front boxes, exact the performance of it, know, 
where, fei^nin^ to be stilt reliic* ; that in the bein^ before yon, nom 
laiu to speak, they reproached him . hehohi the wretched , ilie 

with doubting the promise of se« ] murderer!*' 
ercry ufiich they had just made. I; He had not time to say more, 
** No," replied he, in the most me* | before they exclaimed, “ Oh, Hea« 
lanriioly tone, ** it is not that I f vens! haste, secure this monster! 
clreaii lo pliice mv life in your 1'he is the murderer M — 
hji nds, for J have no doubts of your . “ ^it>ftly, softly, niy dear ladies!" 
discretion; lint how can I bear to • said the duke, unmasking; ** I only 
tlimk, that m a moment the regard wished to know liow far yon could 
wliirli [ l!>itt<*red niv^elf you felt be trusted lo keep a secret." « 
lor me, will change into horror? 

MISCELLANIES. 

rili: ADVANTAGES OK A TRIP TO PARIS EXEMPLIFIED. 

TO THE EDITOR. 

Paru, Jiiljr s, iii6. I health: nay, they were not content 
Sin,—iKyou haveever, during; with appropriauiig to themselves 
>uur boyish days, been a reader of; the whole train of nervous disor- 
Oriental tales, you may probably !i iters, all of which, however, they 
reuiember one, the moral of which »: were sure would be conquered (Il¬ 
ls, liiat an ounce of experience is |: reedy by the mild and salubrious 
better than a pound of advice. I air of Paris, but they endeavoured 
uui ai this moineiu a proof of the to persuade me, that a slight cold, 
truUi of this seiisihle adage, for I j; which I caught by being out laie 
could not resolve to proHt by the! one wet night, would certainly 
experience ofsome sensible friends terminate in a decline if 1 did not 
and neiglibours who had made a ; immediately try the effects of a 
tour to t rance, and who assured me warmer climate. Though 1 liad 
1 should gain nothing by the jour- ! always a dislike to leave England, 
ney but a perfect knowledge of the 1 was at last so tired out by hearing 
comforts to be enjoyed in Old Eng- tliesuhjecteternally discussed, that 
land. As it has lately become, 1 am in an unlucky hour i consented to 
sorry to say in a great measure, the i pass a few months in Paris. Adieu^ 
fashion to take a peep at the great i to nerves and passions! My fair in« 
nafS(M,my wife and daughters deter- valids were now all bustle, gaiety, 
mined to be as totu$h as tlieir neigh- j and preparation; and in less tioie 
bours, and opened upon me a grand than 1 thought they could have or* 
bauery of prayers,caresses,persua- dered what was necessary for tl>eir 
sions, and, finally, complaints of ill journey,tbey were ready to set oo^ 
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As my daugliters lud nerer be* lliEt vires tre tpt to lay down cer* 
fore quitted tbeir paternal manaion tatn ineomprehenaible propoiitions 
in DerbystyrOf they were delighted ai matters of faith^ to which a hua* 
with our journey; and my wife, band, who means to lire in peace, 
whose natural kindness of heart must gire Ins assent; and I must 
disposes her Co take pleasure in own that this was one of them: 
seeing others happy, was in high however, as it was the first time 
spirits all the way. I found the | Mrs. Homebred had required the 
roads and accommodation very to* I absolute surrender of my under- 
lerable, and we reached Paris in standing, 1 swallowed the pill with- 
perfect good humour. The first out many wry faces. But iny pit- 
thing we did was to look uut for cidity could not stand the test of my 
apariinents, and 1 own 1 was ap- wife’s and daughters’ appearance 
prehensive that my wife, who is the next day at dinner. In tlie 
one of the neatest women in the j name of folly,” cried I, ” what 
world, would be disgusted with the costume do you call this?”—La, 
want of cleanliness which our spa* papa!” cried my eldest girl, “ why 
Clous and well-furnished rooms the costume of Paris, to be sure.” 
exhibited; but, on the contrary, —” No such tiling,” replied 1; 
she assured me, with a placid i your heads are d ^ CAmotse, your 
smile, that they were not so bad as feet d lu Homaivt, ypur waists d /a 
she apprehended they would be, G'rer^tie; as to your drapery, that 
and she thought tliat we had better indeed may be d la Fromohe for 
remove into them that very day, as any thing 1 know to the contrary; 
her daughters must lose no time in I can only say, in plain English, 
equipping themselves d /o iVri- that it is shamefolly indecenL”— 
siewie. At I wished to see them ** Indecent!” cried niy wife,*' bow 
handsomely dressed, 1 gave my can you soy so, Mr. Homebred? 
wife a sum (I am ashamed, Mr. Don’t you see the girls have got 
Editor, to mention the amount,) to bandkercbiefs on, which they never 
buy what was necessary; but bad wore in England I cry you 
you teen the paraphernalia which i mercy,” said I, ** so they have in* 
arrived at our hotel on that aod the I deed ; but a handkerchief wbicli 
next day, you would have luppoaed I studiously displays all that it was 
sny wife and daughters were lay- origioally intended to hide, says 
ing in a stock of clothes for the little in favour of the delicacy of 
rest of their lives. I' began seri- tbe wearer. But pray, my dear,” 
ously to remonstrate with Mrs. coutioued I, had not you better 
Homebred on this unnecessary ex- loop the girls’ dresses a little high* 
travagance, but the assured mel was er?”—^* Higher!” repeated ay wile 
mistaken in totCf as sbe had stdcily ia a tone of aQrprise-^*^Yea,”eried 
obeyed my ordera^ for sbe bad pur- I* for at prescet tbey ahev eol|r 
chased nothing but what waa absop tlie calf of tbe l^,aad if they weav 
lutely neceaaaiy; in aben, they an ioefa er two abonef, they wed4 
were things which nobody could do dia|Uay the beao^ ni tbe keee^? 
witboot, Now^ Mr. Editor, i//«p B Tbe givla ^leebed aed eaM 
be married, you mat be avaii^V^Mir eye^htttbeeMbfi:.l^ 

Fat. II No. IX. V 
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tlie matter Tery angrily. “ My however, was invulnerable either 
dear,’' said I, your milliner has to reason or ridicule, and I thought 
done iier part so admirably towards it the best way to siiiTer /ler folly to 
di'tfiguring you, that you need not take ut course quietly ; and indeed 
cull unger to her assistance.! 1 hud not much time to think about 
Was ever the like heard cried ^ it, before I was assailed by now 
she, now worked up iheo a real i vexations. Our letters of intro* 
r«igr; ** any bodv but yourselfj duclion soon gained us a numerous 
would giro mo credit for adopting | arquaintanco, who took no small 
u dress so well calculated for my: pains to divest the ladies of their 
years."—" ^V hy, indeed," replied |j native rusticity, and substilute in 
I, if fenudes of a c criuin age were tl its place the true Parisian air: the 
as much the rage here as in Kng« native lilies and roses of my girls 
land, I might think tliui you did it * were liid under a coat of rouge and 
on purpose to keep out of the way fard ; and even my wife, who, 
of tcnijiration ; but as Monsieur, though she is nearly fifty, is still a 
with uii his politeness, would pro -1 remarkably fine woman, wore a lit* 
noiince yon pasAtV, I should be : tie rouge in full dre*(s, because she 
sincerely glad to see you dressed i hated to apjiear unlike other pec* 
like the handsome elegant matron I pie. Uut onr new friends were 
1 hrougiit with me from England, not content with Frenchifying our 
instead of being loaded with thojc persons, they kindly extended their 
trumpery flounces, and disfigured cares to our minds also. A nWr* 
1>y that abominable cap." vatit abhc, who has figured couspi- 

As the former part of my speech : cuously in the Revolution, under 
had rather conciliated Mrs. Homo-’ pretence of improving my eldest 
bred, she replied in a softened tone, | daughter'spronunciatioiiofFrench, 
I cannot conceive, my dear, why has made, 1 am afraid, some pro* 
you should dislike my corneiltf it is gress in shaking her faith in reveal- 
uni versally admired.'’—^* That may ed religion. You may suppose I 
be," cried I, ** but 1 protest 1 can i .forbade the rascal my house as soon 
see hut one use it could ever be | as 1 discovered the subject of bis 
intended for, and that is to deco- conferences with my girl, but I 
rate the head of a poiuarde at the' fear it will be some time before 
feast of the goddess of Reason."— plain sound reasoning will be able 
This unlucky speech kindled my to undo the mischief which his so* 
wife's wrath to such a degree, that,; pbistry has effected, 
as my daughters were present, 11 My youngest daughter, who is 
thought it high time, io common; naturally very volatile, has, from 
prudence, to decamp, lest Mrs. j associating with Madame ia Mar^ 
Homebred and 1 should come to' tjuise de Boti/rantf Madame ia Com* 
an open rupture. j rrsse iain Fudeur, and others of 

I look an opportunity, however,^ their stamp, learned to laugh at 
to talk very seriously to the girls;I English prudery, and to consider 
and as they do pot want sense, my | marriage as a mere political initi- 
exhoTt at ions produced a partial re* j tmiun. But this, tliough it sensi* 
formation in their dress. My wife, bly affects me, is not, Mr. Editor^ 
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toy greatest grievance, because, as j spect of events since the Revolu- 
the girls are naturally well dispos-^ lion of 1789, we cannot be sur- 
ed| 1 bavc^no doubt of being abU*; pri8e<l, that people wlio are in ge* 
to set their beads tu rights if once neral, to speak in their own )an« 
I could get them out of this empo- | gnage, parvemtSf slicuild nut be ex- 
riuin of folly; but though the time aclly calculated for models for 
1 agreed to remain li«ire has long ( their ncigliboiirs. There is also u 
been expired, our departure is still • certain difTerence of dis|>Oiition he* 
obstinately delayed by tny wife, j! tween I'rencb and Knglish women, 
who, from a qniet, rational, nnpre- ^ which nature has marked so dis¬ 
tending woman, is metamorphosed |j tinctly, that an attempt to engraft 
into a politician and a Ui cs/W/; I the gay manner of the one upon 
and when 1 add, tliat in both eba- the sober charHCicr of the other 
ructers she talks nonsense as v<dn* can never sueroed ; and when onr 
bly, as confidently, and witli as ini-j lovely country-women have done 
posing an air as if she was born a : their possible to assume the dress, 
Frencliwoman, you must allow, |!uir, and manner of their ncighr 
that in seven months she has made hours, they will liiid that their tnui« 
great progress. blebas nnswereil uo other purpose 

J am not, Mr. Editor, a prepi-1 than to render them less attractive 
diced,il]iberal bcing«whoconceivcs I in tlie eyes of their countrymen, 
tlmt virtue a*nd talent are not to he y least of all men of sense; and I 
found out of his own country, have too good an opinion of the 
Since niy arrival here, I have met i taste and understanding of my fair 
with persons of both sexes who fcllow-citizensito think tlicy would 
would do honour to any nation, but ever wish to excite the admiration 
such people are little seen at this of fools or coxcombs. I am, &c. 
moment in what is tenned good so- Hakky IIomkbhkd. 

i'ieiy; and when wc take a retro- 

BEFOUE AND AFTER MARRIAGE, OR MATRIMONIAL 
DISAPPOINTMENTS OF SOLOMON SAPIENT. 

Mr- Editor, li year; because, amongst the whole 

In intruding upon your va- circle of my female acquaintance, 
luable time by a relation of my I could not meet with one who 
domestic grievances, lamnotalto- I realized the idea I ha<l formed of 
getlieractuated by selfish motives; what a wife ought to ho. Youth 
though I will frankly confess, that and beauty were qualities I could 
thepleasureof complatutiir ooerea- not dUponco wjth in my intended, 
aon, yet iny strongest is a desire to ^lom 1 alaq expected to possess 
warn others against tbe folly which good temper, plain sensetand above 
has destroyed the tranquillity of my all, tliat perfection^ race, alas! ia 
future days. Without farther pre- a woman, tbe ait of hpUing hat 
face then, Mr. Editor, you must tongue wbenavet I did •ot^i|ts4o 
know, that I remained a bacheter he annoyed by feoHJtiae 
till 1 bad attained my forty-seeomi ^ It happened one ifiy, tbet a# 

U 2 
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coflee-boQie tcquainunceof min« , of Cicero and Demosthenes^ tore* 
WAS rallying me on my remaioing late to us a Aoff mot of Master Le* 
so long a bachelor. ItoUhimmy muel Loreprattle, a child three 
reasons. <^Well/* cried he» ** if- years old, the hopeful heir of Lord 
you hare no other objection toma-1| Shatterbrain; and another time she 


trimony than what arises from the 
fear of not meeting with a suitable 
helpmaie, 1 think I can find you 
one. I have a ward, the prettiest 
girl in England, and 1 am mistaken 
if you do not find in her the rara 
ttvhyoti have been so long in search 
of. Yon shall dine with me to* 
morrow, and 1 will introtluce you 
to her.** I went, saw, and was con¬ 
quered. Miss Harriet — iiad a 
most intelligent as well as beauti¬ 
ful eonntenance, and tlierc was an 
unaffected timidity in her manner 
that quite captivated me: hutwhat 
after a few visits completely rivet¬ 
ed tny cliaiiis, was her uncommoo 
taciturnity; with all my address, } 
could seldom extract more from 
her than n monosylluhic. She had 


observed, before a room full of 
company, that I ought lobe asham¬ 
ed of myself for praising the virtues 
of the Romans, who were, she ob¬ 
served, a parcel of cruel wretches, 
that never shot even the military 
^ men whom they condemned to 
I death, aUhougU it was the easiest 
and most rapid way of terminating 
existence. Think of my agony, 
' Mr. Editor, to hear her expose her 
' ignorance in this manner. 1 re- 
^ monstrated with her when the com¬ 
pany were gone, on the htunder 
^ she had committed in talking «ol 
people being shot so long before 
gunpowder was invented. I beg¬ 
ged of her to confine herself for 
the future to subjects wlMC^ she 
understood : but the only effect of 


no fortune, but [ considered her titis conversation was, to bring out 
as being in lierself a treasure, and ^a new trait in her disposition, sul- 
I urged my suit with so much ar- lenness. This, however, I should 
dour, that, ufter a very short court- |; not have minded, Iiad her sullenness 


ship, we were married. 


been of the silent kind, but that 


I have heard much of the honey- i was not the case: it is true, slietlid 
moon, but I can safely declare, that | nut talk to me, but she was conti- 
mine was scarcely a honcy-week; ij nually talking at me. In order to 
for before the end of that time, I get rid of this grievance, I took 
perceived that my wife*5 principal | 


charm had vanished: her monosyl¬ 
lables gave place to long and tire- ! 
some harangues on the most frivo¬ 
lous subjects; no matter how I was 
engaged, or who was present, Lady | 
A^—'n ivec/cap, or Miss B > ta 
diviof robe, gr^re descanted apon^ 
or describeil, with the most pro¬ 
ving oiinutenoss. She once in¬ 
terrupted a friend of mine in tbe 
midst of a comparison wliich he 
wu drawing between the merits 


refuge in my library: but the tran¬ 
quillity which I hoped to enjoy, 
was entirely destroyed by niy per- 
reiving that a smart young officer, 
who was our opposite nciglibour, 
bad commenced a regular attack 
upon ipy (ortreas. Perceiving, I 
suppose, that my wife usually amus¬ 
ed herself, when she was at home, 
by lounging at the drawing-room 
windows, hemade use of iheariille* 
ry generally employed on those oc¬ 
casions-—bows j smiles, and glances; 
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in short, he hid got as far as kiss* I 
ing of huods before I obierred him. 
You mayisuppo^e 1 lost no lime in 
putting an end to ibis dangerous 
intercourse, but in order to do so, 

I was obliged to take my wife from 
London; and as my ill fortune 
would have it, I carried her to pay 
a visit to an aunt of hers, who had 
preisingly solicited our company. 
This good lady, who has buried 
two ImsbancU, is now a third time 
a candidate for matrimony. She 
received us with much kindness, 
and I began to hope that she would 
be of coiibiderahle service in cor* 
recti ng ttie fan I is of my helpmate. 
How raiionnl tliese expectations 
were, yon may judge from the 
manner in wliicli she had proceed¬ 
ed with her first husband, a man 
of a remarkably quiet easy tern* 
per, and of a delicate constitution. 
Finding that he hated noise above 
all things, she declared he v>aN trou¬ 
bled with the vapours, and that 
company and amusement were ab¬ 
solutely necessary to prevent his 
goi ng i ntu a low nervous way. She 
accordingly filled his house with a 
set of dissipated young people of 
both sexes, ho kept up a racket 
from morning till night, and from 
niglit till morning. In vain did the 
poor man declare, that her mis¬ 
taken kindness would be the death 
ofhim^ she replied, that she knew 
her duty coo well to indulge hit 


vapourish whims, which the was 
persuaded she took the right way 
to remove. She did remove them 
effectually, for he died at end 
of six months. 

Her next husband was composed 
of tougher materials, for he sur¬ 
vived his marriage for some years; 
nor do 1 know liow she managed to 
get rid of him. 1 had been, how¬ 
ever, for some time in her house 
before 1 heard this anecdote, and 
when I did I lost no time in quitting 
it. But, alas! Mr. Kditor, the mis¬ 
chief was already done: silly as my 
helpmate naturally it, it is incon« 
ceivable what progress she has made 
in the an of tormenting; notcon« 
tent with giving a mortal stab to 
my quiet by her incessant and ri» 
diculous prattle, she destroys my 
fortune by her extravagance, and 
endangers my honour by her levity. 
It is true, there u one remedy^! 
might part with her, but she has 
just presented me with a lovely 
little girl, for whose sake I feel an 
unconquerable repugnance to the 
only measure that could give roe 
peace. If, however, 1 can neither 
be easy nor happy myself, I will at 
least Indulge a hope, that my ex¬ 
ample may deter other old bache¬ 
lor! from being guilty of a similar 
folly. Id this hope, 1 have the bo* 
nour to tobscribe myself your con* 
slant reader, 

Solomon Sapixkt. 


THE FASHIONABLE MATCH-MAKER: 

A TAJLS. 

( C at rt aswd p. El.) 


Laov LfNDBaMXix, attbetiae 
we take up our pen, had, however, 


the atmosphere io wbjcb she iMved, 
from her manner her 


lost some small share of bet pops* U daughtertInto wedtocli. Mar^pers 
larity among the single nwilei hi ^sooatesrfved^Devotdd^e^fyriei ie tf 
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of Hymen;” but who could refrain \ Mat^ but whose mthiugitcsi is, we 
from attending parties to which , confess, someiimes gained at the 
erery bodtf wntf and when once! expense of better employ pienl. If 
with her in a drawing-room, you i you saw tlicm charming, you saw 
delighted to he near her. Her at- not half those charms their ill-set 
tentions possessed a magical influ- fashions concealed; they were not 
ence, and you were led by the ig/ih ! daughters in accord witli I,ady Lin- 
fotom of her smiles, to commend I dermerc, and all her injunctions, 
every thing she uttered. What ^ her commands, and even threats, 
rout could be brilliant without lier? I| might as '*^11 have been tlirown 
She even /it up whist and quadrilie;! away in convening ploughboys, or 
loo and cassino immediately Ian- | teaching the M air to dairy- 
guished at her departure. What maids. 

satisfaction would some mothers i Fortunately, however, for the fair 
have felt in possessing two such sex, there are dilferent ideas of 
daughters as the MissLindermcres! the styles and gradations of beauty; 
Imagine to yourself the form of and it is fortunate for many dam- 
fashion and tlie mould of grace,! scU, that every body does not judge 
with the manners of the old school ^ of it by the standard of VIndias or 
corrected by the frankness of thel Flaxnian. Dorinda Lindermerewaa 


new. 1 ; under the common size, and no 

KntcrLaJy Lindcrmere, leaning more Ukcilie statue of the Venus de 
on two foils—tlicse are her daugh- Mcdicis, or any other Venus, than I 
ters. There are different class!fi- to Hercules. She was etnOonpohit 
cations of the brute animal in na-1| and ;rr/. Her face was as round as. 
tiiral history, and if there were ; I most good-natured faces usuallyare. 
also siiniUr ones with regard to !’ Her nose was what an artist would 
intellectual animals, wc should say, s ^^11 infamous; but her eyes were 
that the Miss Lindeniicres wore of! dark,large,and full. IlertectUwere 
tlie ge/nt\ of the good sort of girls i not bad, and her cheeks were at 
enough. ' But they were short and ! least equal to the colour of (hose 
squut: they waltz and play the which Iter mother bought in Fic- 
harp; hut in the pirouetie they dis- j cadilly. SirTlieodoreiohnson had 
played ancles too thick for those of, danc^ with Iter at Lady Challon- 
a Grace, and in reaching the harp- eft t her utotherliad asked all about 


strings their arms were stretched 
to a painful extent. In thetr man¬ 
ners they were equally gavche, 
Tlrey could not tell ten tliousaod 


and about her partner in the course 
of the evening, and as he was hand¬ 
ing her to her carriage, be received 
an invitation for a visit at Farley- 


white lies in a given time; they House any morning he pleased, 
eould hot affect to be extremely A week elapsed, however, and no 
sorry at the death of a maiden aunt f^if Theodore. Anotlier came, and 


ora pug-dog, or rejoice and grieve 
at what did .not concero them. At 
whist titey once rtpcked! nor did 


Sir Theodore refrained from a visit: 
but if youexpecLus, gentle reader, 
to tell *^wliy he comes not yet,'^ 


they at* all .excel in a number of you only expect that which wiU 
those triflea to wideb fasbioo gives only pou us» wttbout affording aoy 
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satisfaction to yourself. SirTheo*; ble he haJ just purchased for a 
dure wn% a niigluy l4tck*a*dai^isk i coot hundred, that he found it ab« 
sort cf a^entlemai); he sometimes : solutely necessary to he at the party 
thougiit he had better marry, and of a woman who possessed so pro- 
sometimea that he had better not; I found a taste in alfairs of elegant 
and once under the dominion of i riWu. 

the funner idea, he was thinking of , Just before he became a dangler 
catling that morning on Dorinda, at La<ly Lindermere'i^for Sir 
and liad ordered hU horse for Gros -1 *rheodcire, after this party, did be- 
venur-s<]uare, when Noverre pre« j come a dangler at her ladyslhp's— 
aciireJ him with a curd, on which as he was one morning driving all 
he read, ^M.ady Lindermere at the way from ]^dl•Mall to Bond** 
home on Friday, June tlu* lOth.'* street, and from Bond-street to 
But how came it that Lady Lin- Ball-Mull, witn his reins lying »Io- 
clerniere, a strong stickler for cti- veuly on the horses' hacks, he en- 
(juette, invited a young man to her countered a young la<(y, who, in 
party, who had nut deigned lu call crossing the street and in endea- 
on her after being invited? Was vouring to avoid the vulgar con- 
this probahle, from a lady who was cussion of a hackney coach, pre¬ 
even a slave to ceremony? lluld cipiuted lierself innnetliately on 
thy tongue, gentle reader, for wc thepolcof Sirl'heodorc'scurriagr, 
shall not pretend to answer your to which two of tUo (inest chesnui 
why# and your wherefores. Head horses in nature were affixed; anri 
our tale as we think proper to write | their master nut being uble or ready 
it, or lay it down. If that wont i to pu/i up the aforesaid chesnuts, 
content you, and you must have a ! suffered tliem to throw down the 
reason, we tell you she did so— ' l^dy, oiul liad well nigh grievously 
because she did so—or tilings must vexed and damaged the unfurtuuate 

give way to circumstances, or - j cause of his stoppage. The jw- 

SirTlieodorc Johnson hadacicar IpuUce, however, did for SirTheo- 
income of 10,000/. a year, expec- i dure what he was unable to do hiui- 
tancies, and a seat in the House. ^ self; they stopped tlte beasts—rcs- 
He had often talked at ranJumof! cued the girl from an impfuding 
running in the curricle of wedlock ^ sudden deaili, and conveyed her 
—of curbs, and reins, and liberty; to Hooktiain's in something like an 
he had long been the butt of mo- hysteric. SirTlieudore very pro- 
thers, aunts, and aspiring maidens. I p^riy gave the recreant horses to 
He would have cultivated the Lin- | Janies, atij followed the distressed 
dermere connection, but this last damsel, whose beauty indeed had 
hint threw him off, and he deter- | been tlie cause of her mishap, by 
mined, oratleasthethougiithe de- diverting the eyes of our harunet 
termined, never to see lui dear from jehuitit^l caution. He ac- 
Dorinda morel A short time, how. companied her, and beheld, during 
ever, after the receipt of this card, be a paroxysm of this hysteric, the 
popped at Phillips*s on her ladyship, prettiest foot and ancle ever formed 
who paying him so many I by natore; and we record it aa a 

pofp|)liiueDU on hij tMte in a bati* ^ feattmony of rar# philosophy to 
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Tlicodore, tliat while lome men 
would have been to much alanneO 
on this occasion as scarcely to know 
the age of the person tlieyhad near¬ 
ly killed from carelcssnets^ he was 
surveyings with all the.cool dignity 
of an ancient Romany the effect 
the accident had produced. Sir 
Theodore Johnson^ most unfortu¬ 
nately for Dorinda Linderniere, 
was an amateur of pretty ancless 
and he gazed on tlie one now be-1 
fore ill in till some part of the dress 
of the unconscious faironC) more 
decorous than the otlier^ hid it from 
sight, hut not until the amateur 
had become deefily interested in 
the fate of its owner. 

He was well known atHookham's: 
the lady, during lier half breathing 
and palpitations, had distinctly 
heard his name upostrUphiaed \ she 
now recovered, and receiving his 
profound apologies with renewed 
blushes, U9 she declared she was 
not at all injured by the mischance, 
hut found herself able to walk to 
Mrs. Gnnning*8, which was only in 
the next street, without the curri- 
cle, or the more humble medium 


of a hackney coach. Ort the fol- 
I lowing morning Noverre was sent 
y with his master's compliments to 
Pall-Mall, to enquire after the 
health of Miss Gunning, at ^^Mrs. 
Gunning's Promenade dee Afoc/cs." 
The course of true love did never 
run smoothly. This is a mere asser¬ 
tion of one Mr. Shakspeare, which 
we in one instance mean to confute, 
unless our readers doubt Sir Theo¬ 
dore was a true lover. He said he 
was all fire and fury-^for in saun¬ 
tering up Pall-Mall, just pour pa$^ 
ser U tem^ he saw at a window at the 
Promenade itt Modti^^ that a suite 
I of rooms lately occupied by the 
illustrious P—~ was to be let im¬ 
mediately. There may be people 
impertinent enough to wonder why 
Sir Theodore, having elegaiitapart- 
Dients at the Allnny, should re¬ 
quire any in Pall-Mall. We shall 
not answer any rude questions; 
suffice it to say, became, saw, and 
took them: in other words, in one 
little week he became an inmate at 
Mrs. Gunning's. 

(10 be con^ludid in our neit,) 


THE DANGER OF THE SMALLEST DEVIATION FROM 

TRUTH ILLUSTRATED; 

J STORY rOURDSD Off YACT* 

By AiieusTUs von Kotzkbue. 

(Concluded from p. 900 


Fatb decreed that the old ba¬ 
chelor with whom Count S * 
went to dine, should be seized, af¬ 
ter eating a jiearty dinner, witb a 
violent cholip. The pleasure of the 
day was tpoiled; the host was car¬ 
ried to betl, and the guesu sepa¬ 
rated. Id consequence of ibis un¬ 
expected attack, theyouDg count 
returned home about eleven o'clt^ck, 


and was informed that Emily was 
gone to spend the evening at Cap¬ 
tain B.'s. This intelligence gave 
him nounetsineu;be walked cool¬ 
ly to and fro, confident that the 
presence of the captain's wife was a 
sure pledge, that the bounds of de¬ 
corum would not be transgressed 
there. Tbe clock, however, stmek 
one, and no Emily came. Another 
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hour passed) aud still she did not •. docvn to read) tuck up a magazine) 
return. || but though his eyes were sledtasLiy 

The coi^nt now began tu be uii -1 Haed on the pages^ he knew not a 
easy. What can this Dieaiw**; word they contained. He went to 
thought he: slie never stays .so ; the piano*forte, sounded a cliord) 
late as this.’* lie counted every | but his fingers remained motionless 
minute, and numbered every liour • upon the keys. TIjo clock struck 
that struck. Wlten hehcardacar- six* and his impatience increased 
riage rattling at a distance, he in- ro the highest pitch) it struck se- 
stantly thought) Uiat is she;" but ven, and he could no longer en-* 
still he \M\s disappointed. When . dure the cruel suspense, 
he heard footsteps in the sircet, If the countess comes home," 
lio cried, There she comes;" hut said Ito to his valet, " tell her that 
still she came not. As long as it .| I am gone to the colTce-huuse to 
was dark he n;is all car; not the j breakfast." I'his wasthcyi/’Mun- 
smallest sound escaped him, and irnth; for iiistcuil of going to the 
he fancied every one ha<l relation . colfec^honsC) he went straight to 
to Kmily. Some one knocked at Captain li.'s. Laura had parsed 
tile door of a neighbouring physi* tlie night in the same luuniu > us 
clan. ** Possibly she may have liie count; and indeed aiII worse, 
been taken ill," thought he. | for she was sincerely aiiuchcd to 

Jc wastohimthcmoxtCcrriblr,the' die captain. She had, however, 
most tedious of nights, such as the f enjoyed one comfort, which is aU 
be>>ildcrfd wanderer alone passes ways at the command of women— 
in a dreary forest. Ue needed only i namely, tears. This the count per* 
to have sent to iiupiire the reason ceived from her eyes, which were 
uf his wife’s stay; but that he did ■'^tl with weeping—he perceived 
not chusc to do. ** i will sec,"| it, and trembled. Has any acci** 
thought hr, ** how far she will car- i <l<^nt happened to my Mife?** cried 
ry it: if she knows that 1 am at| he hastily to Laura, 
home, she will have leisure to de-; /uura. I hope not. 

vise some excuse or other for her! Count. 1$ she gone from hence, 

absence; but if she is surprised by ji (hen ^ . 

the sight of me, she will not have' Laura. She left meat half-past 
time to prepare herself, and I shall three. 

perhaps read upon her glowing Count. Did nothing ai) her ? 

cheek iheconfcssion of her shame.*’ Laura. O no ! nothing at all. 

At length it grew light, aud now Count. And whither was she 
his ears were relieved in their duty < going f 
by Ilia eyes. As often as he mea- Xnurd. Home, 1 suppose, 

sured the room with hasty step, so Connt. Home! but she bis not 

often did he stop at the window been there. I have just come from 
and look out, not only the way home, 

which she was to come, but also jMiura(invuJentafttation).Vlt\\f 
that by which she could not possi- then, 1 don’t know where sbe can 
hly be expected. His aoEiety< in- ^be gone to. 
creased every minute. He sat! Co tf/r^ Did sbe go alone ^ 

U. No. IX. X 
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Laura (rrpressing her tears). My , 
liusband accompanied her. 

Count. Indeed! And tliey have 
been gone tliree (luurs and a half P 
It is very extraordinary ! 

Lama trembled all over. She 
would fain liavc given free vent to | 
her tears, but then she would have 
hetrayed her inmost thoughts. I'lie 
fear uf exciting in the count a hus* 
piciem, to which he waa perhaps 
yet a stranger, and thereby fur* 
nishing occasion for a duel, which ' 
might crnlaitgcr the life of her 
husband, resirained her. She tlis* 
scinhied as well us she could, while 
the (lame within raged the more 
furiously. The count was in the 
same predicament, and yet he de** 
UTinined to remain at Laura's till; 
her husband returned. They agreed | 
to breakfast together. I'he choco*; 
late was brought inj they raised' 
the cups to their lips, but without i 
drinking; and the toast, which they ; 
tried to eat, they were unable to 
swallow, Netcr were two persons 
so constrained and oppressed by 
each other’s society. | 

To the great alleviation of both,; 
a doctor, to whom I shall give thej 
jiume of Tattle, came to inquire 
SifiiT the lady’s health.* He was a 
polite little man, who was to be 
seen every where, who knew every 
thing,and laughed at every thing; 
in short, a living chronicle of all 
the scandal of the town, wliicli 
caused him to be universally con* 
sijered as an agreeable companion. 
No sooner did he remark that 
Laura was absent, and the count 
restTved, than he exerted all his 
art to cheer up their spirits, but 
wltbout success. 

He fell Laura’s pulse. Rather 
feverish, madam/’ said he. 


“ Very likely/’ was the reply. 

“ What ails you ?” 

“ Nothing.” , 

^^Oliol nothing but a pretty 
wliiin, an amiable caprice. But do 
yon know,” continued he, \^ith u 
roguish look, ** tliat it is in my 
power to change your whim into 
earnest r” 

“ How so?” 

Why*-^—the captain——” 
Well, what of the captain? 
What has he done?” 

** That he best knows himself. 
Fur my part, I know no inoru than 
that 1 saw liiin half an hour ago in 
the park, not far from the keeper’s 
lodge, and in company with a very 
I handsome and elegant female.” 

“ Very likely/* rejoined Laura, 
with a tone designed to denote in* 
difference, but wliich the glow of 
I her cheeks proved to proceed from 
I a very diflcrcnt scntiincnf. 

** Indeed?” said the count, witli 
jan accent intended to express in* 

I terrogation, but which betrayed the 
: keenest vexation, 
j Dr. Tattle began to imagine iliat 
he had made a discovery, and de* 
ti rmtiied to asrertain the accuracy 
of his suspicions. ** 1 hope, ma* 
dam/’ said he, that you will 
know how to take a joke; for 
; though 1 was not near enough to 
{ recognize the lady with whom your 
j husband was walking, still I could 
• perceive that she was perfectly well 
I dressed, and her whole manner 
showed that she was not of the 
common order.” • 

This was more than sufficient to 
aggravate the lormenis of the count 
I and Laura tothentmoai. ..J^xiety 
and rnge were maaifest in every 
movement. The lips were silent, 
but quivered convulsively. The 
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doctor perceived that Ui$ company 
was superfluous, and would have 
retired. ^At this moment the cap* 
tain entered. The presence of the 
doctor, lightly as it weighed, was 
nevertheless some restraint upon 
the count. Ill a tone that wms 
meant for jocose, but that com* 
pletely failed of its effect, he ac* 
costed the captain witli, ** What 
have you done with my wife?** 

The captain perceived, from the 
count's looks, that a|l was not right; 
the eyes of his wife betrayed the 
traces of tears; he conjectured the 
suspicions of both, and therefore 
thought it better to say nothing 
concerning the walk in the park. 
** I left Kmily,” replied he, at 
her cousin's, who is not well, and 
wished for her company to break* 
fust. W hat is since become of her 
1 don't know.** 

This was the nixth falsehood,and 
the honest captain could not pro* 
nounce it without stammering. The 
count was silent, though his bosom 
was convulsed with passion. He 
coldly took his leave antk retired, 
accompanied by Dr. Tattle. 

When the captain and Laura 
were left to themselves, they soon 
came to a mutual explanation, in 
which the honest frankness of the 
/ormer easily overcame all the sus¬ 
picions of his wife. But he now 
learned, to his terror, that bis walk 
in the park had been betrayed by 
Dr. Tattle; he saw what come* 
quences might result from the little 
deviation from troth which he had 
inconsiderately allowed himself. 
He entreated hit wife to hasten to 
Emily*i cousin, to concert with her 
the means of warning Emily of her 
danger, and, in particular, ta ad« 


; vise her to conceal nothing from 
her husbuiul. 

Laura drove immediately to the 
cousin's. Tlio count had already 
been there, and had learned, partly 
from the mistress, and partly from 
her servants, that Emily liad not 
staid there above half an hour. 
With this coniirniailon of his tor¬ 
turing suspicions he had hastily <lc* 
parted. 

Laura instantly sat down, nnd 
’ wrote till* following note 
1 Dear 

j “lam very uneasy on your 

\ account. Yonr Inishnnd knows that 
yon were in the park with mine. 
He is jealous, and I must confess 
that I was inystlf not witimut sus¬ 
picions. lint now, since 1 have 
spoken to my husband, I am c on¬ 
vinced of your innocence and Ijis. 

, I know how accident has played 
• with you, nnd am even informe<i by 
I your cousin how heartily yon tie* 
i sired to get rid of his company. I 
I entreat you to be perfectly candid 
to the count, as my husband has 
been to me. It is tlic only way to 
prevent ill consequences. Your's, 

“ Laura. 

P. S. To avoid the appearance 
I of any collusion, the bearer of this 
directed to say, tliat lie lias 


IS 


brought it from your milliner.“ 

! This was the sereath apparently 
i innocent lie, to which Laura was 
induced by the consideration llrat 
the count might intercept her note, 
and then put Emily's frankneu to 
tlie test, witliout ineiutoniog any 
thing of its contenta. 

Emily had meanwhile reached 
her home, and Irarued, with oon- 
itemaiion, that her huabaad. re« 
turned in the eveniug,^ aod bad 
X» 
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waited for her all night. She per- ' cousin, that they might he both in 
ceived at the first glance the di$a« |one story, she might thus avoid a 
grteai>k nature of lier situation, scene of the roost diij^igreeAble 
And wlicre is lie iiowT* cricdshe kind. All these reflections, which 
hastily. At the cofTee^house close flaslied across her mind with the 
by,** ’vas the rt'ply. rapidity of lightning, induced her 

Glad to have gained a few mo- : to tell tbc(*/g4M lie, and to answer 
mrnts respite, she Mrovc to iiiu>u*r j. the count’s question—whether she 
all lier courage; but helore she was just come from her cousin’s— 
had half aceomplislu^ her purpose | in the affirmative. But her Kca was 
the count entered. At tiic first look ’ brought out with such hesitation, 
he imagined tiiat he could rea<l his; it so lingered lialf pronounced upon 
wife’s guilt in her sudden change, her lips, and her burning check so 
of colour. His fury was ready to [[ plaiidy said, Ao—that the count 
break forth) but with great exor- •. cunsidere<l the infidelityof his wife 
tion he re[>ressed it, and w ith dis-! as fully proved. The captain had 
sembled serenity inquired how and ' concealed from him the very same 
where she had spent the night. point—and what was more natural 

At Captain B.*s/’ said Emily than to attribute the circumstance 
stammering; ‘Mie was upon guard i to a concerted arrangement? 
—Laura wished me to keep her Having eyed Kmily for a moment 

company—the time passed away in with a look of supreme coiuempt, 
reading an interesting book till it he rushed out of tlie room. At 
was mucli later than wc thought.— the door he met a boy bringing 
The captain returned—and would Laura’s note, and angrily inquired 
have accompanied me home—but his business, 
considering itunbecoming,I alight* “Here is a note for the countess,” 

ed at my cousin’s.” said the boy. 

HereshebrokeofT,andwassilent. “From whom?” 

Then you are just come from “ From her milliner.” 
your cousin’s?” said the count, “Give it to me. She has some- 
looking sternly at her. I thing else to do just now than to 

What was Emily to reply She i think of caps and ribbons.” 
had stopped in her narrative; but With these words he snatched 
why did she stop?—The confession the note out of the boy’s hand, 
of the walk would now come too doubled it up, and put it unopen- 
late—the count might imagine that ed into his pocket, 
it was extorted by fear—he might He then hurried away like ama- 
wondcr why she had suppressed this uiac, and proceeded straight to the 
Accident, which perhaps in his eyes captain’s, where he found nobody 
might be far from seeming acciden- at borne. He took a card, upon 
tal—besides, what risk did she run if which he wrote these words: — 
she concealed from him this trifle ^ f* Count S— expects Captain B— 
He had been all the morning at the at the Golden Lion Inn, and begs 
coffee-house, and of course could him not to forget his sword.** 
not know any thing about it—and The Golden Lion wui but a few 

|f she lost no time in warning her I paces from the captain’s reiidence. 
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Thither the count repaired, desired |{ locked. He ttien turned to Ins anta- 
to be shown into a back room, and [ gonist, and with n tone and manner 
ordered a pottle of wine. In about of the most otiensivc orrogance, 
half an hour lie rang for a second addressed him thus ;—You have 
bottle. It was brought him. The , assured me, sir, that you have tint 
people of the house remarked some-, seen niy wife since you left her at 
thingextraordinaryabouthim; and her cousin's. 1 now ask you for 
the waiter pretended to l>€ busy in the last time: Is that true, or not V* 
the room, tliat he mti^ht have an ^ Tlie captain was not accustomed 
opportunity of watcliiug his mo* j to this kind of interrogatory. He 
tious. The count sat biting his; grew warm, and replied, ^^Sir, 
nails, and spilt as much wine as hei. when I assert a tiling, you have no 
poured into his glass. It was a >| right to doubt it.” 
considerable time before he was * Tlius by a untruth he con- 
aware of the presence of the waiter, firmed all tlie preceding ones. The 
and as suoti as lie was sensible of conse^ptence wh!<, that the count 
it, he drove him furiously out of| furiously drew Ids sword, rushed 
the room. ^ upon him, and in a few fnirnites 

Meanwhile Ids last look at Rmilv, j extended him, by a mortal wound 
full of ra^eand despair,had plung* in the breast, upon the iluor. 
ed the poor creature into tlic most 'i'he people of the lion'll*, ulnrnird 
cruel distress. Impelled by pain- ; by (lieclHshiTigof the ssvords, hurst 
fill apprehensions, she u rote a con- |open the door; hut it was too late, 
fused note to her cousin, and ano- | J'lic cttpiuiii was found wullowiag 
iher still more confused to the cap- j in Ids blood. They seixcdtiic count, 
tain, acquainting both with what | and sent for a surgeon* 
had passed, and requesting them * The captain felt that he had but 
to confirm her account, in case her ] a short time to live. He entreated 
husband should make inquiries of j ali present to leave him for a mo- 
ilicm. ment alone with his adversary. The 

Her cousin,with whom Laurastill request of a dying man has irresti- 
was, received this note, and learn- hie power. All witlidrew, and post¬ 
ed at the same time the miscarriage ^ ed themselves on the outside of the 
of that which had been sent to tie i! door, to present the escape of ilie 
countess. Laura trembled, and J count. The latter was completely 
hastily threw herself into the car- { himself again. The sight of the 
riage to return and warn her hus- ; captain’s blood had cooled his rage 
band. She came too late. The and appeased his animosity. He 
captain had already received the fixed his eyes with deep emotion 
count’s card, as well as the coun- and pity upon his wounded aiita- 
tess’s note, and had immediately gonist, who, with, a faint voice, 
repaired to the Golden Lion. begged him to kneel down beside 

He asked for the count, and was him, that he might hear his expir- 
ushered into the back room. Hepo- ing words. 

litely saluted the count, wh^ with* am dying,** said l>^«^*be]iete 

out returning bis civilities, ap^ng •ibe asaoranceof one who ii on the 
up and ran to the door, whM be brink of the grave. Yoi;r irife ^ 
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itknocenl-^and so urn I^I forgive 
yau--(|irMsiog Ins hand).—IJastcn 
from iIm$ |)tacc—be a protector to 
iny wife, and u faibcr to my unborn 
inlant.—Fly (pointing to tlie win* 
(low whicti stood open)—lose no 
time—away! away !** 

He could say no more. The 
dcatlwraulc nearly stifled his last 
words. I’he count retained scarce* 
ly so much presence of mind as to 
be able to follow the advice of his 
dying fnenfl. Ife leaped out of 
the window into the yard, and slip* 
ping out by a hack door, threw 
biinsclf into a hackney coach and 
escaped. Absorbed in profound 
stnpor, lie reached tlie frontiers. I 
'i*liere chance decreed that Laura's 
note, which had remained forgotten 
ill his pocket, should fall into his ;| 
hands. ]t contained tiic confirma* ; 
tioii of the innocence of his wife. :l 


He wrote a letter to Kmily, which 
evidejitly bespoke the derangement 
of his senses. He bade adieu to 
her for ever, and the unfortunate 
man has not been heard of since. 

I The effect of the catastrophe upon 
> Laura was a premature delivery, 
and for a long time her recovery 
was despaired of. Emily wept day 
and night by the bed*aide uf her 
I friend. 

; That is the lady in the summer* 
* house, who, lost in gloomy reverie, 
' is tracing letters in the sund; and 
I hcrpaleconipanion, in deep mourn* 
;ing, whose tears never cease to 
flow, is Laura. 

T/r»$ did nine trivial and appa^ 
rcufi^ innocerU wdruths co^t an ex^ 

^ ceUtnl nian his lifi\ cad plaa^c three 
eiiimable persons into inexpressible 
misery. 
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ho. IX. 

tVhal S''^3****w, or « bat |»rivalr bidOvo pooer, 

Ti tbrtr in mr, todrow itubiiiiuion 

From ibn ludir itibu ind bn«t^ Smt I wnr morlol. 

And ."br tlmi boro me i^ritl, prxk my boud, 

Am*I It «UI blrrri; 4 trvrr ftbakro mr, anil 
T he Bflf «ind that moke* tbe yoaof laniho •brink, 

Makrs luv a.rold } ray fr»r tayM 1 am mortal *. 

Yrl 1 havr hrorit (my mol her told it mr), 

Anri now 1 do brlievc ll| if I keep 

My viigifi Bower tini*r:»j>l. pBre, rbaiir, aud fair, 

r»i>pobi»n, •or>d>|rod, lairy. r|& or firnd, 

Salvr, orolbrr power Ibal bamit* Ihr firovr*. 

Shill bmt my body,by vainillusiou 
Draw ma to winder aftrr idle Arra, 

Or Toicea ralliyf me is dend of oigh(, 

To mikr lue foliov, and ao tole me on, 

TbiOHCb mire and itaadmg pno)«, to Bnd ny rnin ; 

FJae wby aboald tbia roagli tbmg, wboaerrr kncir 
Mannem nor imeoth bamaBliy, wboae heata 
Are roiiehrr than bimarif, and more micaKapriv, 

Thua mildly koetl to me? Sara thert*a a power 
In lhat freat aaneof virgia, that biada faal 
All »ude, nacivil bloeda, all appeiilei 
That bmak Ifafir eonftaea $ IIko, itiwng Cbaatity, 

He tlioa my alraogeat gaard, far lure JTI dwelt, 

In oppoaitloQ agwinat Fate and Hell. 

Ft.eTtHBm*s FsHt/kt Sksfhsrdiu. 

It may be in the recollection of me relative to the origin of a cef- 
my readers, that, in a former num* tain mysterious proverb, s'ery fa* 
her, a question was addressed to mUiar to every one, respecting Use 
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allotment of that class of females ri eo the lasvsof Hymen^ or been in a 
tlisitngiUHhet] by the title of Old ;j state to fulfil the duties of a mo* 


Maids, a future state of exist* 
ence; and it was particularly re¬ 
quested to illustrate the en»ploy- 
ment assigned them of Uadi/tg apa | 
in heil. 


iher. Eren supposing, which how* 
ever is by no means to be taken for 
granted, that the condition of an 
old maid is of inferior estimation, 
as it is not to be aitrihiitcd to her* 


I did not feel myself disposed, self, but to those cross accidents of 
from the delicacy of the subject, life which it is not in her power to 
to engage III an inquiry so ill suit* * command or contruiil, it must be 
ed to female disquisition ; and if, the lieight of injustice to regard it 
in a vain or foolish moment, 1 had ^ either with ridicule or disdain : 
indulged an idle inclination to pur -1 nay, on tlie contrary, 1 do not hesi- 
sue it, 1 must soon have been : tatc to declare, that some of the 
cheeke d hy exficriencing a total most amiable and excellent women 
disqualification for the task. I j 1 have known, have been in that 
therefore waited till some ingeni* • class of my sex who have borne 


ons corrc?<[)oiulent, skilled in tliat 
brancli of aniiqunriun knowledge 
which reliktes to symbols, figures, 
Jubics, Aiid pruverbn, should con¬ 
descend to favour me with his opi¬ 
nions on the suhjccl. 

With this determination I have 
good reason to be satisfied, as 1 
liavc at length received a letter re- •! 


I their virgin honours to the grave. 
But I am led from the object he- 
I fore me, and thereforr shall pro¬ 
ceed to coniinnnicuic the letter, 
winch will form the interesting 
part uf this paper. 

TO THE I'EMALE TATTLER. 

MndaiUf 

It has been an amubement 
of mine, from the early part of my 


lativc to the inquiry, winch, thougl 
not altogether decisive, is repleie ij life, to collect, examine, and cx- 
with ingeuuiiy, fancy, and infor-plain the various proverbial say- 
mation, uud tlirows as much light 
upon the object of investigation 
as it appears to be capable of re¬ 
ceiving. 1 am not myself one of 
those females, who, on account of 
their virgin state, are so frequently, 
and, I shall add, so illiberally and 
unjustly, made a subject of jest and 
contumely; fori bare been the wife 
of two husbands, who are gone to 


rest, and the mother of five elul- 
dren, three of whom, Heaven pro¬ 
tect them, I see like olive-branches 
round my table: nevertheless, I. 
cannot assume it as a rightful pri¬ 
vilege to consider, mocli less to 


ings and expressions that are pe¬ 
culiar to different countries and 
languages, ancient and modern, as 
well as tbe provincial peculiaritie^i 
that are found to prevail, and the 
idioms that are in habitual use in 
, the different parts of the country 
; which gave me birth. 1 have a large 
I folio full of my collections, and 
^ have sometimes felt an inclination 

I 

to send it to the press, as a pobli- 
cation diet might* be of no incon¬ 
siderable use to critics, comoenia- 
tors, mod the curious in logographic' 
inquiries. Some of these prover¬ 
bial Myioga, however, here mot 


treat uith disrespect, any of ijtetded, at least in'a manner a)- 
•ex wlio bare npc.beeo sub^eoM ITiagetW to my re- 
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searches. Among them is tfiat which 
assigns the miserable occupation of 
leading apes (I will not ni«ike use 
of the horrid word generally an¬ 
nexed to it/ in a future slate of ex¬ 
istence. I sliaih however, give you 
all the information on tfie subject 
witicii 1 have been able to attain. 
from others, with such opinions as 
iny own curious and investigating 
tnind has suggested to myself. 

One of my ingenious friends is 
convinced, that this predestinating 
proverb was invented and propa¬ 
gated hy the monks, to allure opu¬ 
lent maiden females into the clois¬ 
ter,hy persuading them, tliatas they 
were likely^to become the wives of 
men, they might become tliespouses 
of Cod, and, by such ati union on 
earth, be protected from the sen¬ 
tence, which otherwise condemns 
them to the most rude, disgusting, 
and improvident coin^ianion that 
can well be conceived in a future 
world. This notion is too whim¬ 
sical, as well as irop richerchiy to | 
meet with my fastidious humour: 
fur iny part, I am rather inclined 
to rank an idea so injurious to the 
virgin character, among the dismal 
and irrational superstitions of the 
Egyptians, as 1 find a passage in 
Hermes Trisaiegistiis, w hich slates, 
that those women nho die childless 
are, immediately after their death, 
tormented by demons. 1 must con¬ 
fess, however, that from the very* 
high respect which the Egyptians 
entertained for the ape, the demons 
mentioned by Trismegistus could 
hardly be of that figure. Indeed, 
the affectionate adoration which 
apes have aometimea received, as 
we learn from the pioui poet Pru- 
dentins (f'^enertm prereWs, co/Hprf 
care e( bas^ at tiiues, led 


me to conjecture, that the saying 
ill question uiiglit have arisen in 
some country where it bpre a very 
different meaning from what we 
I annex to it at present, and where 
this destiny of the ancient virgin 
was intended not as a piudshment, 
;| but as the reward of her conti- 
j lienee. 

f 1 do not recollect to have seen 
I the expression of leading ape^t in 
Mlf in any English author before 
Shirley the dramatic poet, remark¬ 
able for the number of plays which 
he wrote, and dying, with his wife, 
of the fright occasioned by the fire 
, of 11366. In his comedy culled The 
■ Hvhool of CompiimeMlj printed in 
I 1637, there is a scene, in which, lo 
i humour the madness of iiifortiinio, 
I a leading personage in the piece, 
[ the several characters on the stage 
^ pretend to he damned, l^eliu, 
: among the rest, declares, that sli*; 
wasbrouglit into her wretched ati<l 
lamentable situation as the fatal 
consequence of her being a stale 
virgin, or, in the more inielligihlc 
phrase, an old maidf und that tlm 
horrid punishment assigned licr 
^ was to lead apes in hclL 

But to bring the matter to some¬ 
thing like a conclusive opinion, I 
shall beg leave to state how I have 
I reconciled this expression to my 
\ understanding; or rather, wdiat was 
the meaning intended to be ar>- 
nexed hy the judicial ingenuity of 
the wit who first employed it. 

{ It would he the height of injus¬ 
tice to consider any circumstance, 
unattended with moral turpitude 
or criioinal intention, as deserving 
of punishment; and it is altogether 
improbable, if not absolutely un« 
natural, that any female shotiid vo¬ 
luntarily and by preference select 
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the maiiJen state as the coutlition required of her. DiU a$ his father. 


of her life, merely as such ; nor is, 
J presume, an example to he found 
of a woman who could marry with 
a rational prospect of iiappiuess, 
and, under such circumstances, 
turned her back upon the uUar. 

Instances must liave occurred to 
every one, who has advanced on the * 
journey of life, where female reso¬ 
lution has been seen to resist the' 
invitntioiksuf Hymen, from motives i 
that discretion has awakened and 

I 

reason may approve. While, on 
the otlier hand, it must have been 
visible, how mucli misery is pro¬ 
duced hy matrimoiiiai coiinccuons 
liurried on by passion, or formed 
by interest, in which neither tlie 
understanding nor the heart has 
hecti duly consulted; aiKhofconrse, 
the happiness that ought to result 
from the most important connec¬ 
tion of life is left to accidental 
circinnstanccN, in which the risk ' 

is by no means in favour of a sue -1 

V , . I 

cesilul issue. 

1 will suppose, liy May of illus-' 
trating my notion on the suhjcei, 
tlie two following sitiiatk>ns;thciugh . 
1 need not state them on supposi- ^ 
lion, as they were familiar to my 
own observation,and the respective 
parties perfectly well known to 
myself. The one m ah a young lady 
of very respectable connections^, 
but, in consequence of being one 
of a numerous family, her princi¬ 
pal fortune was the beauty she had 
received from nature, and the ac¬ 
complishments which had been af¬ 
forded by A superior educatioiL 
At the age of twenty she had won 
the regards of a young gendemaii 
of handsome fortune^ and shedid^ 
not hesitate to make every return, 
of regard and afieciion which, he 
FoL IL Wp, IX. 


! who consulted the fortunes rather 
I than the happinoks of his son, ob¬ 
jected iu the consummation of hia 
wishes, tliey could not be gratified 
till tl^ old gentleman, who had 
long been in a ver^* declining state 
of healthy was removed by death 
from funning any tunher obstacles 
to the pleasing prospect of connu¬ 
bial happiness* But in this disap¬ 
pointing world, little dependsnee 
call be had on any thing which is 
not actually in our possession. 
Lvery thing was settled for this 
pruniiiiugunion^ and even the day 
was named when the ceremonial of 
the altar was to repay the happy 
pair fur all their fears, doubts, and 
anxieties, wliich tliey had suilcred. 
But the baud of fute interposed; 
the young man was suddenly seiz¬ 
ed with an illness which hAfflcd all 
the elTorls of medical skill; in short, 
he died, but gave the only proof of 
regard now iu his power to the des- 
lincxl bride, by securing lo her a 
very lihcral iiidepciuJence* She 
lamented her loss with unbounded 
grief, and formed a resolution to 
wed herself to the grave of her 
lover, and devote herself to virgin 
solitude for his sake. Her fortune 
was sufficient to give her all the 
comforts of life; and, in that point 
of view', she was impelled by no 
iTiducement to swerve from the re** 
solution she had decidedly formed* 
Five years passed, and more than 
one proposal had been rejected: 
at length, however, the hour of 
temptation arrived which did not 
meet with the wish tp resist it* A 
baronet, who was no Wtiger a young 
maf)| appeared as a suitor; and as 
he brought a title, and alt itsfascl- 
n^ng acet^gjUbijnehu ^lopg wicb 
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it, she forgot the tomb over wluuli fj without having duly considered 
she had wept, and took possession |tl>e character, temper, and habiu 
of a splendid allotment, in which |of tiie luan whose names they as* 
she soon forgot to smile. Harass- Isumed. Her own sister bad hap* 
ed by the peevishness of a sick ! pened to dance with a gentleman 
husband, suspected by hisjealuiisy, ! at a public assembly, who was so 
and misruled by his tyranny, she i struck with her charms, that the 
sought for what she could attain of ; very next day he was a sniior for 
her funner comfort hy a deed of . her hand. He happened to have 
separation i and did not become a a good fortune, with a handsome 


widow till, if she had even been 
bold enough, it was too late once 
more to become a wife. 

The contrast to this character 
will drmond an etpiul space to de¬ 
scribe it. 

Marianne had considerable at¬ 
tract ions, and possessed a superior 
understanding, polished by educa* 
cion, and, which is still better, had 
been subseriiiently improved hy 
herself. Fashionable education, 
unfortiMiatdy, gains more and more 
the ascendancy over good cduca* 
tint!; as for one young woman who 
is bronglitup to fulfil the real du¬ 
ties of the marriage state, as a 
lionscwife or a mother, a much 
greater proportion will be found 
who It am little more than to tickle 
the keys of a piano-forte, to thrum 
the strings of a harp, to sing, to 
dance, to babble a foreign lan¬ 
guage, with at most a little needle¬ 
work and embroidery ^ in sburt, to 
make themselves dulls for a bahy- 
nian to play withal. Marianne, 
however, had all the former, and 
all that was essential to the latter; 
hut she had formed certain notions 
of matrimonial liappiness which 
were not confined to the mere 
haring of a husband. She had ob¬ 
served among her female acc|uaiiit- 
ance how few of them had improv¬ 
ed their condition by going to the 
alur and changing their names, 


person, and did not sue in vain. 
In less than a month he led her to 
the altar; and in the course of an* 
other month she awoke from her 
fancied dream of happiness, with 
the melancholy conviction that slie 
should be a wretch for life. My 
heroine, therefore, determined to 
weigh the merits of any lovers she 
might have in the scale of her own 
judgment, to examine well the pre¬ 
ferences of her heart, and not to 
let the irretrievable die be cast till 
her reason was convinced, that the 
chances in fa\our of happinm 
were of a decisive character, bhe 
liad several opportunities of fulfil- 
iiig lier resolution, and stie coin- 
pletely fulfilled it: hut the result 
was, that she grew into an Uld 
Maid. As she never became a 
wife, she co»sof|uently never be¬ 
came a mother; but the maternal 
duties she exercised for many ycrirs 
with exemplary care and alTection. 
Her sister, whose da}s were sup¬ 
posed ^0 have been shortened by 
the base treatment of a profiigate 
Imsband, requested, on her dying 
pillow, that her three female chil¬ 
dren, who were then young, might 
be consigned to the care of their 
maiden aunt. This last entreaty 
was complied with, and their maid¬ 
en aunt employed all the years 
which they required to make them 
the ornaments of tlieir se^ and 
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their nature. When sbe introduced r perform that office upon the pro** 
them into the world, at the age 
when it it, proper that they should 
appear there, they were the admi* 
ration of all who beheld them. 

Such a woman as tUU» Olt) Maid 
as she was, ought not surely to be 
sentenced to lead cpes in hell. 

What then are the characters-— 
for proverbs, figurative as they may 
be, are generally founded in juitice, 
and are the olfiipring of expert-! 
ence—what then, I say, are the 
characters to whose ancient virgin¬ 
ity punishment might be justly ap- ^ 
plied f I will endeavour to cell you. 

SopAi'a had formed a resolution 
never to marry, unless the ardent 
proposition of love was accompa¬ 
nied with a title; and a title never 
presented itself. 

Leonora was convinced, that she 
should be disgraced if her bride¬ 
groom did not take her to church 
in his coach and four; and no one I 
appeared to make her chat offer but 
in a carriage and pair. 

Nenrietia had formed the deter- 
Riined whimsey to make It an es¬ 
sential in the gentleman whom she 
would favour with ber hand, that 
be should be in a rank of life to 


^ posed conditions. 

The ladies, however, had onevir- 
tue; they maintained their respec¬ 
tive resolutions, consequent!) be¬ 
came Old Maids fur their lolly, 
I and deserve to lead apes in hell- 
; But why, it may be said, of all 
' the beasts of the forest, are apes se¬ 
lected as tlic associates of this pu¬ 
nishment^ I have only lo conjee* 
lure, that for the whimsical weak¬ 
ness, to say no more of such ancient 
misses at I have described, in re¬ 
fusing rational marriage with man, 
they are proverbially condemned 
to the society of that animal who 
hears the most disgusting resem¬ 
blance of him. 

But to console the ainiahle, sen¬ 
sible, and which may be considered 
as the unfortunate class of the 
maiden sisterhood, 1 shall conclude 
with the sentiments of a distin¬ 
guished poet, who seems to have 
been influenced by what he felt, 
as a humane wish to make some 
amends for the insult of this inju¬ 
rious proverb, by assigning a place 
to old tnaids of the better descrip¬ 
tion in his poetical elysium. 


render it neceswry for her to },e |l“T«r...ifci.ei««.f-i b.od..nd«.fi, i.iUU 

presented at court ; but the cour- , wb.» i-dg.J bj g.^niu. 

tiers proceeded no further than ; usih, 

compliments and congees^ and, in : u aot ibdr*, «or lAeoninf 

their addresses to her, not an by- ' 


meneal expression escaped them. 

lAtltrellay my fourth and* last, 
who piqued herself upon her epis¬ 
tolary writing, and bad more cor¬ 
respondents than any young lady 
of her age, or perhapa any age, in 
the kingdom> determined never to 
marry a man who could noc frmk 

ber letters; and neither peer ^norjf _^ ^ 

ipember of parliantent ^peareA to 


>o«b j 

^ For ib«»car« Ib life'* tliide, 

tUlMtftBt bw« nameBf eiaiJ. 

No prood dlodiiB, no oftfrowoott of Wort, 
HoM Ihea frooB’Hrara'o'tenpliof riteo S|Wl« 
Sot toif DfocretioB tod iWm to vHbdrmv 
fnm the pnsod SooMrof hh pro6^*4 Imt; 
Tos*h ll«oldM of BO Sosir^l^^ 

1b wild oaMwiSu lo • porMI • ooWv^ 

IlS S%»fll WBlfB, 

ifSi •! |>Bir*i bMsb* 
wnk tmihe thsf Ssr«, firm sytssa 
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•J‘wis 1^4'irii lu clanii, rafh uHliib C«fe No ihfoMiinff joy ll»eir «polk»« Iwom fird, 

A fci«lri -dqdun» w>n» |>ni«Aiat Uve, * j Smt-e «li4l 11*1*1 HfJ j 

AmURlhi Jrnd<r«lKfi*%*H|*|ily, | No prai^^ sougM* extcpl ilmt praUe 

Thoujrli lK»iiiid iio| by Iht M*onEo;alfiAol lief • « 

' i'»>* tlwiri. to .I. 1 .I >nl«M<n« n-uiiHs MM, j Which ibe b«an whi.i*r» «•■ ««■ - "--‘hy miiHl. 
Auil Torio ihr i'cincnt of iloiDCftlic ]ir4cv : li A tCUKIUUS iNQl'IhhlU 


DKM'IUI'TION or THK VALLEY Of CHAMOUNL 


'f*(i B Valle y of CiiRinatuii is situ* i 
KtGii in the province of Fausstgny, l{ 
wkiicli ht:lon;>s to 8avoy» anil white 
liiut country vvus incorporatcti with 
the trriicli em|)irt% fonneJ a por- ^ 
nun uf the flcpartmont of I.omnn.! 
On ilic suntli il is separated from 
iiiily by tliv lofty range of Mont, 
ninne; Mont Brcvin and the Ai*: 
guilles Itonges form its nortli side; \ 
on tiio cast, towards the Valuis, it ; 
is hounded by the Col dc J^aloie, 
and on the west by Moiit^'.acha. 
From north*«ast to houtli-wcst it is | 
iVoni lA to miles in length, and ' 
not mure tliun one in breadth. | 
l ike Arve rises at the foot of the \ 
i'ol de Balniei and rn its course ' 
collects the si reams that issue 
from various ;;lacier$ around Mont 
Blanc; it traverses the whole vaU 
ley longitudinally, and cpiiiting it 
at the ibot of Mont Lacha, clis* 
charges its turbid current into the 
Rhone, not far from Geneva. 

There is no access to this valley 
except by the two ends. Tlie road 
which leads from Geneva to its lower 
part, being the better of the two, is 
most frequented. Beyond Salenche, 
where carriages are left, it is, how* 
ever, passable only for small light 
vehicles^ called chars a haaCf which j 
arc taken to pieces by the drivers • 
at bad parts of the road, and after* | 
wards put together again. When ! 
the traveller has passed the plaiiij 
of Salenche, the road rises at the 
pillage of c3bede, and again de*' 


scoiids near the forges of Servos, 
towards the Arve, whicli is crossed 
by the bridge of Pebssicr: on the 
other side the road again ris. sufjove 
the river, and sMil more at thr foot 
of Mom Laclin. Tins lust portion 
of it is uncommonly wild. Dc- 
iwccii ovcriianging rocks anil be* 
ncatli lofty pines, thewhiiish waters 
of the Arve dash foamiiig into a 
deep chasm. Mont Blanc, whose 
summit isat first vtsihleon the left, 
now prcscnisi its whole form, so 
that you see it at a lutlo distance 
hclore you. The glaciers of l.u 
GriaanJ I'aconnay, whicli appear 
suKpciulcd between prodigious 
ridges of Vocksover the head of the 
iraveUer, seem to threaten the vil¬ 
lages built at Uieir foot with inevi¬ 
table destruction. Here the valley 
of Oliainouni is first discovered on 
the left. Its cheerful aspect forms 
an extraordinary contrast to the 
j wild country whicli you have just 
'traversed. The whole valley gra- 
I dually opens^ tlie Arve inclines 
sometimes to one side, sometimes 
to the other; it is diversified with 
i fine arable land, cliarming pastures 
{and meadows, and villages planted 
with shady trees. The magnihccnt 
glacier of Bosson, and farther on 
thetce*fteld of Bois, descend com¬ 
pletely into the valley; their azure 
spires overtop the summits of tlic 
pines by which they areaccompa* 
nie<r to the liiniu of vegetation, 
where oothing but naked blocks 
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of granite vary the surface of the l| from Chaniouni, over the Kordas 
soil. |{ and the Col de Buhne, to the gla* 

From tl|c upper extremity of the:! ciers. 
valley two roads lead from Cha* jj In the middle of the valley is iu 
nmuiii ituo the Valais, hut both are ' capital, Chamouni, or the Prieiir<^*; 
impassahle even fur the lightest ' from this village the more distant 
carriage, riiey commence at the | excursions arc undertaken. Tra- 
viilugeof Argenticre, two leagues Ivellers here find clean inns and 
from the Prieurc; the one runs to [good attHtidaiiee, rarely met with, 
the left, througli Valertinc, over i except in towns, and not expected 
thoTcte Noire; the oilier, whicli in so sequestered a 'tpot. 
is the longer of tlie two, leads : The medium temperature of the 
tlirough titc village of Toor, down valley of Chamouni, which is 5^19 
a Htoep declivity, to the Col He fathoms above tlie surface of the 
Bahne. A little eminence by the sen, and at the foot of luniuitains 
road^sidc, ilHl fathoms above the covered wdih cverhutiug snow, is 
surface of the sen, presents one of cold and iinfnvourahle to agricul- 
the most delightful distant views tnre; uo wheat is sown ilicre, the 
of the .Alps. Towards the Valais, I only kinds of corn being hurley 
you sen ii^ extensive plain, and the and oats: potatoes yield an ahun* 
long chain of inaccessible glaciers daiit produce; fl.ix thrives rctnurk- 
and rocks by which it is hounded. [ ably well; and tlie hoiu'V is deli- 
and whichtcniiinatcs at Mount Fur- catr-lv white and of an aromatic 
ka, at tlie distance of *30 leagues, llavour. Aprculiuradvantagepos- 
On tfic other si<le the eye rests upon sessed by the soil of this valley, 
the gigantic figure of Mont Blanc: consists in iho facility with uliich, 
the less elevated peaks wliicli sur- after it has been several years under 
round it, seem designed merely to corn, it is converted into natural 
make it appear more lofty by com- meadows, probably owing to the 
parison; as the immeasurable fields fertilising humidity wltich is kept 
of icc that encirc'Ie it, and extend I up by the vicinity of the mountains, 
ill long branches into the valley, Few kiiuls of fruit-trees thrive in 
appear destined to complete iis the valley of Chamouni. Thesum- 
magnificeut outline. At its feet is j nicr is too short, and the night 
spread the valley of Chamouni, in frosts too common, to allow the 
which you discern Argenticrc, young stocks to acquire sufficient 
Tinnes, several otliers of its vil- strength to resist the severe cold 
lages, and the Prieur6. of winter. The shortness of the 

Both roads lead to the village of summer has occasioned a remarka- 
Trient, where the traveller crosses ble practice for hastening themelt- 
the Forclas, 778 fatlioma above the ing of the snow, when its great 
level of the sea, and descends to accumulation would otherwise tie- 
Martinach. Persons going from lay the labours of the field; Upon 
France by the road of the Simplon to the snow which covert the field in* 
Italy, are not unfrequeutly indue- tended to be town, the inhabitant# 
ed to make an excursion frod| atrew bltdk mould, wMch^ by ab« 
place, which is only nine tenfMil Wbing the atin*i'fays In gfbat^* 
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quantity, promotes the melting of | The inhabitants of Chamouni 
the snow, and thus forwards the jwere distinguished by purity and 
operations of agriculture a fort- [simplicity of manners, ^utthein* 
night or three weeks. t creased intercourse whh strangers 

Cattle cunstiiute the chief wealth I has produced a change for the 
of the people of Cliamouni: thus I worse. The money introduced by 
the property of each is calculated ' these means has taught them the 
by (ho nnniber of cows he can keep i value of that commodity, and ex« 
in winter. In summer the horned cited a desire to obtain it: but still 
cattle feed in the numerous com- the people of the valley are honest, 
moil pastures, whose vegetation is = kind, and courteous to travellers, 
sheltered hy the mountains that in* from whom they derive inncli use* 
close the valley: but for their siip* ful knowledge. Tlieir converse- 
port during the long and severe tion is in general agreeable, and 
winter, a considerable stock of hay, many of them possess a very mi* 
and consequently a proportionate nute acqaintance with the natural 
extentof meadow, is required. The relations of their country, 
few mules that are met with in Though not of large stature, these 
the valley, arc kept for the service people are well made and robust: 
of travellers and for the convey- they are seen with light and sure 
ance of goods. For some years |! stepascendingand descending,on« 
]>ast sheep have been bred here, der considerable burdens, steep 
and they thrive very well. ' paths, where a foreigner could not 

The hrst visit of public notoriety follow without trembling. Tlie wo- 
tothisremarkahle valley took place men too are strongly built: it is 
in 1741. The celebrated traveller they who perform most of the la- 
Pococke, after his return from the hours of the held, while the men 
East, and another Englishman, arc engaged in tending the flocks 
named Windham, discovered this on the neighbouring mountains, 
till then unknown region. The or in accompanying travellers as 
inhabitants of the valley of Cha- guides. These, however, are not 
mouni had previously been const- the only employments of the men: 
dered in the light of savages, and some of them go in summer to the 
Mont Blanc, with the surrounding country of Tarantaise and the vai« 
peaks, were denominated—the ac- ley of Aosta, to make cheese; others 
cursed mountains. wander to still more distant parts; 

About 1760 ft began to be more and chose who remain at home, 
commonly visited, and the inter-| ascend the lofty mountains and the 
eating account of M. de Saussure upper parts of the glaciers, to col- 
rendered it generally known, so lecc crystals, rare stones, plants, 
that now it is perhaps one of the or insects, 
most frequent^ tracts in Europe. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND OF SARK. 

The small Island of Sark, siiuat* gem hy which Ute English recover* 
pd between Guernsey and Jersey, ed possession of it from Freacey 
U'but little known; aud the strata- perhaps still less so. 
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The island of Sark is situated • queen yielded to his importunity; 
about four leagues to the suuili«east i and he put to sea with a hundred 
of Guernsey^ in tlie centre of that | rt^lute men, nod after cruising a* 
cluster of ^islands which lie oppo- while up and down, came and lay 
site to the coast of Kraiice. As | before this island, in the character 
these islands formed part of the of a homeward-bound merchant* 
duchy of Noruiandy at the time of man, and sending in his boat with 
the Conqueror's invasion, they be- several taking conitnodities, three 
came of course dependencies on or four of his men weresuHiered to 
the Engiisb crown; to which, with land. With these the people trad- 
little iiiierruption, they Intveever ed for a day or two with much 
since belonged, in the year 1649 amity; and tlieu they told the it* 
the French possessed tUemsekesof landers, that having been a long 
the island of Sark; where they built trading voyage to the Straits, their 
fores, and kept it for some years, master, who died lately, had en- 
It was, however, recovered by an gaged them not to throw his corpse 
Kngli»li captain, by means of a uverboa«d, butitueritwiiliChris- 
stratagem not less singular and sue- tian burial in the very place where 
cessful, than that of the celebrated ;tliey should firat touch ground: 
Trojan bor»c. | therefore they desired the Clirit* 

In the reign of (iueen Eliaabeth, | lian favour of them, ifmi they might 
tlie island of Sark heiog wholly lay him in their church-yard, and 
possessed by the French, of which [tliat a few of iliem might be per* 
nation are most of the inhabitanu { muted to come on shore, without 
to this day, a sea captain, appre- { any arms, to perform the ceremony, 
bending that its neighbourhood, if I The credulous people consented; 
it continued in French bands,plight | our captain and about twenty of his 
one time or other be of ill consc- I stoutest men, with a coffin, and 
quence to Jersey and Guernsey, much seeming solemnity, went on 
tlie only remaining trophies of onr shore, the natives assisting them to 
French conquests and possessions, get their coffin up the precipice; 
sohciled of the queen a commission but no sooner were they arrived at 
to reduce it to her obedience. Her the ebureb, thu clapping to tbe 
Majesty told him, that the place door, as if they bad some private 
was so SQiall, and tbe attempt so devotions to celebrate, at wbie^ 
hazardous, that she feared tbe loss the inhebitaats might oot be pre^ 
of men would be more damage, sent, tliey opened tbe coffin, filled^ 
than its taking would be of advan- instead of acorpse,witbiostruiD6nti 
tage: for you must note, that tbe of death; and armiag tfaecnaelvea 
passage down to La Sogoion was inuimtan^hilledtheiiDallFsepcb 
not made, nor did it appeyir half so guard that offered to resist, fetebr 
accessible as it does now. But our iag more of tbeir cpmpany frogs 
captain replied, *^that if her Ma- tbe landing-place^ and in five beam 
jesty would give bins command and time, wstboot tbq los# of one nan, 
necesiariet, he durst aasurdber be made tbOmsekes masters of tbe 
would set English coloort Iwbole Ulandi which bu ever ffnee 
wiUiottt tbe loss of a manJ' . TIl^heeMd Ibe honoor of being pen 
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of the dominions of the Engtish ’ people in genera) lire to a good 
crown, I old age. Their water is good. The 

This island is not above fire soil lain general sund^, ^*et fruitful 
miles in length, and three where in producing every necessary fur 
broadest, the number of inliAiit* \ the inhabitants, particularly roots, 
ants scarcely exceeding four bun- ^ I'hey are well stored with ajiples, 
dred people; it consequently can of which they make excellent cy- 
be no temptation to tlie ambition der. Corn they have of most kinds, 
*of any prince i yet nature, as if khe | but not in any great quantity; 
had stored up »anieextraordinary their pasture is short, but sweet; 
ticasure tliere, seems to have been their mutton excellent, but their 
very solicitous to render it impreg- I black cattle in no great numbers.' 
liable by the vast rocks and mighty | Their firing is furze and turf. Fish, 
clilTs all aroiirul it, whose craggy i fowl, and rabbits form llieir prin- 


tops, braving the cioiuls, bid defi¬ 
ance to all that dream of forcing an 
entrance. I’here are only two pas¬ 
sages or ascents to it. The first, 
where all goods or commodities are 
received, is called l.a Soguion. 
This curious passage was cut by 
order of Philip de Carteret, Lord 
of St. Ouen, in Jersey, to whom ^ 
Queen Elizabeth granted it soon 
after its recovery from the French, I 
to be held by him and hts heirs of ^ 
the urown, under a small acknow¬ 
ledgment. Here, lor a consider¬ 
able space, through a solid rock, a 
cart-way is cut down to the sea, 
with two strong gates for its de¬ 
fence, wherein most of the stores 
are kept for iiavigatiou, and two 
pieces of ordnance are always 
planted above to prevent surprise. 
The other passage ii called La 
Fricher^e, where only passengers 
can land, who are obliged to climb 
up one at a time by certain steps 
cut in the ascent to avast height, 
and* not *waibout some danger.-^ 
The ait is ^rene: there is not a 
physician *00 the island, yet the 


I cipal food, and are all good of tfieir 
^ kind. The garrison consists of 
i forty soldiers, under the commanH 
of a captain, maintained by con¬ 
tribution of the inhabitants. The 
court of judicature consists of one 
judge,aprovokt, and five burghers. 
They meet every Tuesday, and, 
without any tediousformnlities, in¬ 
tricate demurrers, wire-drawn ar- 
gumeni^f, or writs of error, deter- 
tnine all causes according to their 
mother wit and grave discretion, 
except in cases of hfe and death, 
when the criminals arc iuiinediate- 
ly sent away for trial and punish¬ 
ment to Guernsey. Their princi¬ 
pal trade is knitting stockings, 
gloves, caps, and waistcoats; in 
which men, women, And children 
are all employed, to the number 
often of thirty or forty in a body, 
kuitting and singing together in 
a barn. These articles they trade 
with to England, and in return pro¬ 
vide themselves with every naeps- 
sary they have occasion for, 
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Plate IS.—THF BANtiUKTlXfi-llOUSE, WIIITEIIAI.I, 


'Him palucc ofWIiite- 

liull tviiA orioinall\ iMiikltv' 

w « « 

ii<* lUirgli, Karl ol Krni, ilu* ^rout 
anil |>crsociiird jusiiciarv nl Kn*;- 
lanct, in \\ic roi»pi of IM. 

il<* iK'ijuratlkL'cl \i to llu' i>liirk 
briars in blolljorn, and tlioy dis¬ 
posed of h HI t'ilH to U alter il<* 
Grry, Arrlilki^lui}) «»1 Vork* Itbe- 
t’unur lor t'nitgrji v the residonee | 
id* the [oeJairs oi* that vixy^ and j 
Mas sidled Vork-lJonsc. Hero | 
W'fdsey h’ave of | 

^rc.nno:is; and hy hts idrieitnrc it 
pussod into the hands ol his ra|ia« 

I ions master. As the ancient pa¬ 
lace of W estiiMrisier fui<l some time 
hAdin\‘ sii]Veri*d nmeli Jrom fire, 
that of inlolijll heeaiiie tlie re- 
.sjdence of (he flritish nionarehs, 
till ii vtMs almost ntioll) ilestrotod | 
by the same element in IU07. 

lu the time of Janu*s 1. \V iiite-! 
liall was in a m<js( ruinous suuc. | 
lie detennined to rebuild ii in a? 
princely iiiaiiner, and to niake it i 
worthy of licing the reMchmceof' 
the MiOerei^ns of the r»rlHsli em- ' 
pinr. Ill* he^ati with piilUtti^ down ! 
the batupietiu”-rooms erccl<*<l hy ! 


j h\t* smaller: between two of the 
; laiier a beautiful cirens, unb an 
areadc hehnv: the intt^rvenimr 

• pillars ornam<Mte<l u it li eavyutules. 
'I'he leimih of this pahiee was |(» 
tiavi* Ikeen f<'et, ami tlie def>tU 
h; I. 

Little did Jumes iniagiiie, uhen 
he was erecting this pihs that here 
, hi^ son w'uito step from the iliroite 
to the scalTohl. lie was l>run;;fu^ 
on the iiioniin^ of his death, froiii 
St, JanuVs, aeross the Hark, to 
Uhit«*ludl, where, aseen<lii»'t the 
l^reat staircase, he passiul iliroii;;li 
I the l<»n^ gallery to Ids hed-cham- 
h(‘r. Here lie was al]oiV(*<i to pass 
it sluivt time Ixdi/ri' lie r<*cid^ed 
the fatal Mrok<\ He was ilienci* 
ccmdncUod aloii^ the galleries unci 
the Ban<pic(in^-H<mse, ihroii^h 

* the wall, ill w fiieh a passairc* was 
broken, to Ids last earthly statr('» 

At the lime cd' the Liit*^*^ d(*ath, 

^ contiguous to llio Ihincjurtm^* 
IlcHise svas u lar^e buildio^r, with 
a lo{if( roof, and a mipola 

rising out of the* innldlc*. f rom u 
eoiiiplete plan of tl^* wlioh* (*<(i- 
lU*e, taken in H>^0hyJohii f islier, 


Citiecn Kli^abeth. 'i*he structure, ^ and engraved in 171? by Vertiie, 
which now bears that nuiiie, was | it appears lliat tl t'Xteinlt’d aloii;^ 
comiiH*need in Ibid, from H design the river, and in front ahm^ ibc 
of Ini<*o Jones, in his purest man- ' |>r.*svnt Pariianicnt-sln'^ t uml 
ncr, and executed by Ktcliolas . WIdtehall as far as Sc<jUand-\ard, 
Stone, master-mason and arelii-l and on the other side of those 
tcct to the kin^. It was finished streets to the turning into Sprin^r 
in two years, and cost I7J>00/.; | Gardcm, looking into St. .lanwVs 
but was only a small part of a vast [ Park. In the time of Charles IL 
plan, left unexecuted*on acoouuc [and Jantds IL uot. only all the 
of the unhappy times Which sue- i branebesrdf family, but 

cccdcd. It waste h^ye consisted I likewise the whole ^nrt and all 
of four fronts,each with an entrance* | their atten^knts,' found accoimna* 
between two fine square Sqveis* | dation within its walls. * 
within, a large central aud j The Banqueting • House, the 
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Ki'.VU.V/. 




tmly r<'tnn:ni5i;*. rclir alMuIr 

i>t* i'c)\ai^y, b:ts, Tor M{mu> K *ti ;\ 

<*uiiiirv, ntlo :i 

4 I. I mlin ; uuiiU* 

ruoiu (iitnioi \h: siiltirirnilv :mI- 

* 

\\ vv.K |)airit<*([ l)V Itiiboiis, 
uliu U4- '(OOD/. Utr liis wurk^ 

Ml Hii' i*Ni riHMUk i>\ wUu 1i lu' i> 
'>.11.1 It) ussi\ii‘(l l»\ Ills 

V 

'I’lu* MinjiNl is 

ibi* i>rI. iM iMiK* 

Oix* tt( the mid • 
ill.- ii'j->r-sr.ji»|tic jjarilir iiumyn li 
«)ji Ins i'.iitkly tlirtiho, liunnit' wjili 
hon«jr fnirii M;n*a ami n||ii*r dci* 
ln'> 'ifiUM’nrvI; ami, an Jtweri%vi\ • 
lirnM'ir ii|» tt> iho aiiiiahle ^mU 
liess whom hr ahvu^s uni'stiipprd,. 
uml hrr aticjKhtnis, Coiiiinrrrt* 
ami I hr Vnir ArL>. 'I'iiisiiohlr |)rr> 
Tmi iiiam'c p.niitcil upon canvas.. * 
ami is in m»od proervathm; but 
Mimr \»urs siuv.v if nmlcrwent a 
irpaii' in*ni ihr humi of C'ipi'iani, 
(vho l^ i*f'pori(*il to bi'i'ii paid ? 
‘JdOO/. lor Ins ironhic'. 'flic aliar-! 
pirri'. Iml ;l| sniU'd lo llir slUrid* 

I hr pl.icr, \\us rained tin I hci' In mm 


Hk‘ old p.ilarr, liaVjii^ osraprd llir 
lire vxhirb iU'virovnl that biiildintr, 
and uas lia* giu uJ Queen .Aiinr. 
Near tlie rntianci' i.s a hrou/c hii»t 
<jF llir ro\al rounder, larger llian 

hlr. 

luiihlin^ !ui> or l.ilr >enr. 

. .Ki|nirrd Hdr{itu>nal interest as tie* 

! phn*e vvliere the ivojdiiess, m) nobly 
I u rested bv British valour rnnu an 
. eneniv who avro^xated lo liiiiiscir 
* the liile ol* in\ lurible, an* dejjosjr* 
' vt\, 'lit Us II appears a (jnestiou 
uortliv of KiTioiis eonsideialioiK 

to * 

Abelln'r a mueli :-.reatrr elfett 
uoiihl not be prmiiieecl liy pro- 
isertint* tliesi*, and .di oilier ^lo- 
; rioMs meinoriuls t*t‘ our sietorn s, 

' in a stnieiuiv <»prn even da), ami 
et <*ry hour ol’ tin* dav, hi llir gra • 

' tiMlcuis iiispet tion ok all classes uT 
<jiir eoiihtrynien. '] lu\v umdd 
.siiri'ly, in tins c ase, lii*innili nmn* 
likely to rxrile tliul ;Jon of ji i 
triotisin, and tf) iluTidi that mil;- 
lar\ ardour, u liii h il isoUen id* the 
highest iiiiportama' to liiesiale i4i 
iiTti.nur and eiif'onr.e e. 


^:^S!(•AI. |{K\ [FAV. 

/.!.>/• I/, /n IS 

f/,i‘ An of " TU Caiifiu: to hU 

nml i'ompo^fff fot 
the /'ei/r, /p Aht~ 


t!(n/fe Manoi/i, by A. A. Klengcl. 

<)[». llh l^r. :U. iiJ. 

uir, “ I'he Cuptiic to his 
Bud,'* ahhtuii'h more partiruiarly 
and aoihrimrally introduced in the 
tliird movement, forms tlie jtroiiml* 
woik of all the various pieces con- 
stuuting tins fantasia, h is dis* 
titicily ^heun in the iutroductory 
in tfie twii allegros, the 
larghetlo, the ]mlaera. *ind in the 
concluding ijuick ii.uvcmciit; so 


‘ that theniiolo re'ei;il)Ii*s a set of 
free a ml irregular variations upon 
Ij the brlore-nieuiioiied thvine. 'I'n 
]j say that in all thei»c line ta>te and 
consuinniatc tale nt arc alike f)cr- 
ccptddo, is but a repetition of the 
praises whicli ronner work.s of this 
author have copiously doinaiulcd 
at our hands; wlnle, on tlie oilier 
hauil, a detailed anaivsia of a work 
of this kiiitl would far exceed onr 
space. Among the more promU 
neiu excellcucii s, Imvwver, of this 
production of Mr. K.*s muse, we 
mav itistlv iiujiiher the able liur* 

4 * 

ajonic treatment of the air itself in 
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ilic aiulnntc, p.^y cs*»iccially witU nM** nmih^cnn'iii oi ilic* jmrls, and 
to tlu‘ of iho Ich riir* at-uvc iiistrninonlal cKc<iin|»a 

iiand; a': *|Uo ttu; tnu r^t^tic alIrgM, tiiinciits, procliire an rxcidlnn oi- 
jf. I, ilu* pcc nhar characicro^n Inch * Tcct. Atlcr ihis iho sivond ni>- 
.ilhirds soo])c toinuinrcd (AiTUtivo .! pr.ino l.ills in w mU a scdn, lapi lly 
profincnry. 'riu* lar;;lirMo. /i. 0, ; suit(‘*l to ilu* i liarni tcr iH'ilv ji n* 
ilistkt)!*luslu A usuU aUovc all, in trc, smrl is Itdli^nrd Uy x'hc r^'au*. 
jioini of s<;c‘'rUirK’ (’oiitrivancc, tin* ainlf lastly* rnins nuun :» 

snf>ici‘t (d* llic air Ik mg thrown j solo in its turn, i\-c riunvy and 
into the shiipc ol a canon, with oiiii* ; hohlnt^ss oT whicdi are (rrvcwmjM* 

trarv motion, a den iec* vvIik'Ii has ! coons, and tin* ]iio«k* uomul nn 
h‘(l to the rinplovnieiit ol nnrcli j by lln* chonis. In the u hHlml (Ins 
eleo^ntemitrapiintal I’rrai gcinnil. i roinposiilon, wc ohsinto, on l!ie 
'i'lic sticcccding polart a, aiHl par* , one tonnl, rim n!o>i \tt »r cvr;irr‘pinni 
licnlarlv iisii*K‘ m uiviKii keVjCt iiu'c 
die tuinost ilelicucyor rspre*>sion, 
blcnde<l v\itlt tnrensional tlisplay ol 
chromatic digre**dion. In the last 
inovemoni, p. 1'^ (a kind ol* coda), 
wo also observe some very M*b ei 
luoduladons, preparatort to a line 
endeiire : alu r whieli, u short pres¬ 
to resumes the air, and h^rndnates 
the I'antusia uilli sinking elleet. 

77#e (7nt/ii!ff Vittiy' to ivo / *tt\* 


cew,” the trithiiih’d (itf vtf (ti.y 


' lln* li >M ; and, on llnr mlier, an 
Hiveiitivr ongimdny, ^mdr*d l;v 
malnrt'd lah m .lud [.nouledgi* u\' 
ninsie.ii i dr«*(. 

“ 7Vm/ror/A ;.Asr7e ^7er in 

ittf hiOsiMtl Vlti • (tiUf a/r///. 

p.'itmnmi ot tH\ 'VUftityr 
/mo/o/ ( in litiiU i/, « e.v-o 

hv II. U. Ihvhop. rr. 

*J*lns elee n i Tor (liree S(»:c os, 
an alto, tenor, and .indeonsi- 
ilerably res«'iidiles the one In lore 


mtfl C/foni^A ifi thv wown// nnlired, in <i) h* an I arrs»n!»emr*nt. 
/Vr/y vfiimf «r 7yrr liMj|»eniiig niovmnrnl, run, u(ipears 

Vyopiu’itfy fompoHtl by to ns preleralilv atir.n tne; a pos- 
llcnry U. nisho[>. Tr. tis. ;• scs'-esnsuei i siinplir ity id niMody, 
IJesideslhoibree principal voirc-s, ^M runieiuly atlapied lo a ne!r l.ar- 
Hv<i trebles and one bass, torn hie I; immn-al snppnri, and widl vi ii- v-* I 
this glee is set, there is uebonis id ' by ilie binni am) i iifro* in. s<’lo-.or 
lourand jive parts intervciiing be-!! Uic bass Mtiw nhit li oeeasimuJIy 
tuc'cn rlie j)arls assigned lo ibe •iniinvtne. rliunises in tins 

former; bat the whole oP this min. •’ glee arc linin*H» n*ihri:e '-i ais, k%, 
position may aiso bo had arranged ibal llie %vhole, as u si.in»l>, may be 
for three voices only. The open- . exis nied b> liiree voiee->. 
irtg part atloUec) «o the first treble'! /7 7C*:ii-htfiHOi Jtuo.infe tin’nif hi/ 
sots out with a highly iniereKiing '.\ ^1. Mozarty tcilb sir verc / i/im- 

subject, and proceeds throngli se¬ 


veral select and striking passages, • 
whici) have the merit of corre- i 
spending eminently uiih tlie iin-ij 
pressive te.vt of the poetry. The) 
chorus then interjioscs, and its 11 
^nd original melody, as well as the ' 


liotv^y rom)>oseilJ'nt the Hurpyirith 
n t iofht or I'lutr 
iUtiuatrtl to Veter IC/nrOy Ksq, 
by J. B. Mayer. Pr. Is. Hd. 

Ic would be difliridt to name ai 
theme better adapted to variaiinns, 
than the simple and neat roclody of 
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MrsifA!. r; \iz\y. 


?'!i. M. |i:i^ vY.is . i> li> wr oti.nc lo-a llJ^lR•r fiilh <»r 
lor lii^ airl wIjicIi lie* has .siMh. 'J’o l>c (Kj->5r>s<Mi ol'ilu-kii;»rk 

Hiatofi vuiJi Ills usual \ii(*rc . trr of li»is fli^ii.tl »ii:uio'iivr<;, n 

sUious ni iliis kihil. '(l.i . not <i littiv A|iocial . ‘Mus 

liisl \uviitliou Is uoiis|>iciHms lis i\ui '• v>rl **\ ualt/. ;k(*rouipuiiii)i(*iU siviMA 
iialni.il o( liu. iiu'loiK luulura ' ui prr.vnt lo lie tniicli iu 
inon i'\|'suuli;<l iorin, aiul l>* soa.<* .inioii** ihi* (nTHiau'^; and tliu \>cr^ 


^00(1 iiiiirr in tin* vc'oiul 

and tl.inlno ;nc |>rrsriil< d n iih a 
zani ly iin'jM siin^ M'nininDvcr 
and inpKl jjas^.t ;rs; iimIic roorcli 
I Ik* loll I land is in /ftnimmit 
mmiimIs. 'riic Id'l U demands imxu v 
on urynont nl tin* very ciVectiM' 
l>a^s support; and Uie siNtli, and 


I. 


riinnaneeul these walizt'sby a lady 
ol’ tliat country, Miss K—I, has 
hrou^lit ns ai*<[iiuiiUt'd wall them 
to liie hesi advantage. 
lit»n/fo /ur t/u‘ iVt/wo-/'oy/i*, ci\m~ 
yo>rf/, ft iff/ htsctfifa/ f>t/ 

Oi h^>' ('riffts, bv (*a- 

ndim^ Kethy. Pr. t}s. dj. 


last, tvliat uitli Koiiu; shi»svy pas-' f.ile tfie literary labours o( the 
salt's, erossiii;; of hands, and iis^ lair sex, which, gt nciiiU\ speak- 
llltlc “ ( irdiini,** arrives Hi a |>ro(n*r • im*, produce ralln r tvhal is rall- 
aii<l w<'ll-nroiieht cmndiision. Mr.: id h^ln teadin^ than Mdijecis nf 
Mayor's nuTnerons variations, he-J piohiund nieditation ; Miss K.N 
Sides tlu* f'ood taste uhich pervades ' rumlo Indore ns steers pirfcctly 
them, have iriturndily the nuTit otj char of any ihiriK >>idi,h conitl lie 
kecjiin^Mme to ilic iheine, u ithom ' deciih'cl hordorin^ on ilic In^hcr 

and scietilific walksoreomjjOsiiion; 
while, on the other hainl, ilie an* 
t)M»rcs^hav succeeded in prepann^ 
ninsieni hmd ol* easy digestion, and 
pli.isiTi'^ to the taste. 'I'liesiihiect 
/ii\ Hot/a/ the. /brAv o/’l orilniroiidoishglilsomeandprel- 

»SV.N«cr, h) Miss Uoliini (itiinuni. | ty; it is agreeably varied ni tlie 


deviating, as is *biit too oTom the 
cusc*, into all kinds f»r hir-t'etclied 
cxtrava,i;inir ics and eouet'fti, 

'I'he Ih'uthU'uk ft tilleumptt^vfly 
(tut! tfetheaix'tl tkilh 


Op.'^ Pro?. 

As pieces for tin? ]iiano-forle. 


second pa^e; crosscil hands are 
clleciively huroduced 3; in the 


without rereretico to tbeir stpiittidc j. ^<’tirtb we are prexented with an 
for the ball-room, these waltzes, i|Appropriate anci cadence: 

eight in number, arc eniitletl to iti short, the whole of the move- 
much commcnclalioR : tlicir style tnenc is tvell pat together, aptly 
is rather novel, and the ideas in liarmonizcti upon the whole, and, 
general arc select and iitstcful, al* ; in all respects, proper for the |iruc* 


though, in some cases perhaps, a 
tittle loo rt'cherchh-i and artiiicial: 
hence the ])erforuu'r will here and 
there meet with calls upon con¬ 
siderable executive probciettcy. 
Among these practical difticuhies 
stands foremost Miss (h’s favouiite 
mode of bass Hccompaninicnt, by 
leaps of the Ic^t hand from the 


: tice of students of moderate prolix 
cicncy. 

I // third I armtioHS, for 

\ the PiunO’Vorlr^ composed, ttnd 
dctiiidtnl hif Vtrwif'ithn to the 
UoH. Mifif! Miorittf^ by J. ¥. Bur- 
j rowes. Pr. 2s. dd. 

'Pbe theme tvhieli Mr. B lias dc« 
vised for his variations, is a very 
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intcresiing anilauiiuo of rcgnlnr 
construction (ei^lu hurs hi eaci> 
|)ai r)» cvcc[)l liial m ibo r\|Kisitinn 
ot ilio tlieiue an iiin|ilificaticn ol 
tv>o))ars occurs ul the end ok \Ur ■ 
second jjurt; svliich me, lunviier,' 
dropped in the variatiuii'e. Tin*' 
variations ilrinaiu) our liighest ap> 
prohaiion ; tlicy cxhikiit ^rcat in- 
vennve hii ililv, au»l errlantlv add 
I'onNi Jerahlv lo the opinion ue li.ul 
fonijitk Ironi prior nuik'- ol' Mr. 
D.’s alnittiv'* a''a huriiujUKi. \\ <<: 
can plaJiils pevceiv.* the care(\d • 
tfttenUon ukneli ha> hreii exireisvd 
tc/ mold erndiiif s ot* any kind, j 

\\ iih(/Mt pariunilar.zin^ till* Midi*! 

vidiial ineiils ul* i*aeii lanatifin, 
(*ver^ nneoC wineii possesses peeu- 
liur iVatiifis oi inn^n St, tve shall 
oiiU ;uhl onr testiinonv as to ttie 
exhenie aplitiide id these tanri' 
lor the desk ok' not onlv ih** 
.kihaiKed stndi nt, hut uf even 
scliolar'. oHiiKired al»;Iities. I 

!• \ri, •/ fti Stiusi I/fihm/. 7*n;^s'f<*^vr’' 
Cvfin’ii'* font' fff nuu' ./r-‘ 

it i» I '*// V fto.u , *'( it .)I tulfttm' •. 

CtifftittH/^ par 1.. Dmuici, j//i“ 

iitivrr iyuli‘ f/t*/•* (tfn Hut' 
ih' Op. Mk l*r. J:is. 

In imrotiucing tins eoncerto lo 
the notice ot oiir rca^lers, no must 
premise, iliat we ha>c not lind i!ie|. 
advaiilugc ol healing it exienicd, / 
and iliac onr opinion is conseipienc- 
iy the result of mere ocular tnspcc- 1\ 


) rough knoulodge of musical sei- 
^ cn« **. 'J'hekailer cpiuhhcaiiints are 
lolly evint ed in the ci.inposilioii of 
: ild.s conoi. no, wlncli consists of an 
alh'gro 111 one sharp, an adagu) in 
I wo sharps^ and u polaeea in one 
"harp, 'i'o give an idea of iln^ in- 
linite \aiieiy of heaiitifid solos 
winch those iliree inoveinenis vou- 
I lain, noiild lie as teilioiis as nsi less 
lo onr u suliTs. 'I hey inu"i he 
licaril lo fu* appnnated 'J*ln snh- 
jiv'is of liie nuni nu nls are sehvl 
and highly niuv'*'^ting, and ilu* 
US fur a> pinis.d ui.ihh 'i ns 
, to ind .'c% are <*l4*gaiii and ellrelivt*. 
'J'lic niotivo ol the polac<*a uppi ars 
tons pariicuiaiiy note! .jinl agii’c* 
able. 

NVoatVewa/' •V/in/.y of' t'i ittiu' trnfl 
I'/ii ' # - iituiiJf if.tii • t f tff //.!•/ e- 

tffiutt e 7*/ ihi\ ii/ffti'fti 
t/if tiffOiwci ti I urtfitf uf 
W'/ At ^ iittii nc- 

• 'ti /4i* Si'huofy /«- 

(ftttM far /Ac /hvo/oc it tit I //«- 

!»• fHi-ui <7 /hnuti’urs uml ytuttt\r 
/'/e/C'*oi*s 0 / (he / miiUf Utih tut 
. tid Hh. cotHifUM’ily 

ittft! Jv.J/fi/U'tf htf Vi'vmis^iuii to 
WUuuiu SliiMy /ey. hy .lames 
S.iiitkcrson. hr. ^s. 

W 4* liave p< rust d and exaniinc<l 
ihis iahoridii" u<jrk uiili great sa¬ 
tisfaction, and we sincerely hope it 
will, as it (inghi to do, tend loeii- 
c«»aragc the study of tlie violin, un 
instrubumt rather neglected oi late 


lion of tlie work lielure ns. Tiiose ! in tkH$ country, among amateurs at 
wlio have heard the astonishing j least, aUliough tlie most perfect, 
powersof^Ir. Drouct on the above-• elegant, and essential of all must- 
named instritnieiii, must have felt l| cal insiruments. We are fully 
convinced, that his taleniH are not | sensible of tlie <lifiicnlty of the 
only of a practical description, tusk of wriiiiig a work of this kind, 
but that Ilia celebrity as a player is and, above all, of emhoilying every 
tlu: joint r< suit of inecliaiiicid per- desirable feature uf insiruulioii in 
fectiun, elegant taste, and a ibo- hfty-fivc variations upon ottclhcnui 
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and we are therefore the more clis- 
posed to pay our tribute of cordial' 
approbation to the masterly man-' 
tier in which the task has been per¬ 
formed. It Mould perhaps have 
been more agreeable to the pupil, 
to have chosen lercref different tub -1 
jtct^ for these nuroeroos variations, ^ 
and yot equally possible to convey I 
the same quantum of instructiorr; 
but the prener^ation of the same 
Buhject, on the other hand, tei^ds ^ 
to pome out more forcibly the dif« | 
feretice in the jpechanical treat* I 
inentand execufion of the passages. 
In the latter respect, Mr. S. has 
very properly left little or nothing 
to ilio instinctive guess of the, 
learner: hc^idcs indicating the | 
tinners, m well as the different' 
<*voUitions of the how, by means of i 
the ikuhI signs,concise nnd appro* * 
priate direcuoiis are given with-i 
every variation, to explain its cha^ 
racter, and the peculiaiities to be 
oliscrvrd in iu exeention. The 
accompaniment pf a second part I 


I we consider a very proper addttiofi 
I to the work: it is extremely ele* 
' gant and elTectiv*‘e. « 
j A Military jyivertiment^ for the 
^ Pitfwo-fnr^f, competed^ and dedi- 
I ented to Mils Fannif Cooke^ by 

Joseph Sharp. Pr. Ss. 6d. 

This divertimento consists of a 
march and a quick movement hi 
the waltz style, both in three flats, 
and both evidently devised and ar* 
ranged to meet the sphere of the 
less advanced pupil. To this ob* 
ject we are inclined to ascribe the 
plaiimess of accompaniment parti¬ 
cularly observable in the march. 
The subject of the waltz js very 
pretty; and the wholeof that move* 
meiit is treated in proper style, as 
well as with more liberality of liar* 
monicsupponthanthemarch. The 
trio in four flats, less difficult than 
might be thought at first sight, is 
pleasing; and a proper coda ter* 
minates the whole in a workman* 
Uke fnaoner. 



THK SELECTOR: 


Comuting tf Exrji.<rrs from hzw 

PVBLlCAtlQtil. 


CONFLAGHATION OF MOSCOW. 
(From Janes's TVaw/sia Germcny, Stbcdat, &c.) 


Notwithstakdino the &vcmr* 
ablcitate of the public mind, such 
is the principle of the Russian 
government, that it was held ex* 
pedieut to k^ps^che people, as ^r 
as possibh^ In ignorance'of the 
xetl eofidiiion of afiatrs*, and most 
singul^were the devices adopted. 
AboMten days before the Frencb 
foHMs entered Mdaeow, die go* 
v^or, Rsstopehhi,^«'ia wied d pyo* 


clamatioQ, stating that a balloon 
was preparing which was to be fill¬ 
ed with various combuatibles, and 
Would accomplish a great scheme 
for the deiiveiaace of the country { 
that on the following foioday a 
Small one wodld be launehed by 
way (rf experiment; and tbe in)ia- 
bicants weiai forewarned of tU ap* 
peaiaAeoy *lett«eny unoeeeai^nr 
alaVD slMddte exeiti^^ for It m 
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only tbe forerunner of iliat which 
was to destroy Znodotf^ the micktd 
one. Another proclamation re¬ 
quested pie youths of Moscow to 
meet on the Sparrow HilU on a 
stated day, in order to repel tlie i 
presumptuous hosts of the ene¬ 
my. In short, oery measure that 
could encourage a lalhicious hope 
of confidence was resorted to on 

4 

this occasion. Some reported the 
battle of fiorodiiio to have been a 
victory on the part of the Russian^ 
and J eclehruted personage gave 
a grand dinner iu honour of the 
event. 

On Friday* the llth September, 
a public masquerade was adver¬ 
tised ^ but the general consterna¬ 
tion had by tint time gained too 
much ground to permit the citizens 
to join in diversions of this sort, 
and only two persons shewed them¬ 
selves at the doors, whore they 
viewed the entertainment of an 

e 

empty room. 

On Sunday, the 13th Septem¬ 
ber, all uncertainty was put at an 
end. The Russian army, in full \ 
retreat, entered the town, and the j 
van-guard already held the road' 
of Vladomir. Every one who bad I 
been deceived by idle tales, or 
who, fondly hoping his own wishes 
might prove true, had procrasti¬ 
nated the evil hour of departure, 
DOW hurried to join the crowd of 
fugitives at the city gates, and a 
scene of coofuslon ensued, that 
served to increase a thousand-fold 
general dismay. 

Oq the following moraiog, wh^ 
^ tumultuous pafMtge of 
t^rp<>ps was 
1^ the officer of 


shut themselves up witliin their 
Lou»es, and waited, in pain and 
auaiety, the dreadful interval that 
elapse<l between the passage of 
one army and the entrance of ano¬ 
ther. Here and there the outrages 
of a few half-druukcn wretches es¬ 
caped from the prisons were heard; 
but every where besides the still¬ 
ness of death prevailed; a fearful 
calm, that loouicd destined to be 
the precursor of some dire con* 
vuUion. 

It was about five o'clock on 
Monday evening, when the sound 
of the trumpets and clatter of 
hor»os* feet announced the ap¬ 
proach of the forci's of Murat, who 
led tlie advance of ibc t iviich. The 
streets were filled in rapid succes¬ 
sion; guards were (piickly posted 
at^very open spot or avenue, and 
immediate possession taken of the 
KreniUii. 

Before night closed in, Bona¬ 
parte arrived in person at the bar¬ 
rier on the Scnolensko road, where 
his temporary residoDce was the 
scene ofa singular occurrence. He 
waited some time in seemiog sur¬ 
prise at not receiving a forratl de¬ 
putation froicn tlie municipality to 
present him with the keys of the 
town.; but supposing a mistake 
might have caused the delay, he 
dispatched an aide-de-espp to in¬ 
form them of his arrii^ * The 
ficer aoon retun^ed to him wifji tbe 
account, that neither magUtiae^' 
Dor police.w^e eoy whecre to 
discovered* 

* numoM 

•eW, 
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cumstances: \m rocssenirer wan* i 
dered about for an hour or two in 
vain, at last he lighted on a poor 
schoolmistress who was reported to 
be well versed in the French Ian* 
guage; she was instantly taken from 
her house, nioiiiited on a droshkaf 
and sent in haste to a conference 
with the mighty Napoleon. Her 
story was such as might he expect* 
cd; and this ambitious despot felt | 
the fjrst shock of the great cata* i 
strophe that awaited liis fatal ex* 
pcditioii. 

Meanwhile the secret prepara¬ 
tions to burn the town, and to de¬ 
prive the Fredch army of the re* I 
sources they hoped to secure, had ' 
been partially carried into effect.' 
Under pretence of constructing < 
the balloon before mentioned, a 
large apparatus of fire*works and 
cooibuiiibles were made ready by 
the direction of M. Smith, at Vo* 
ronzuvo. In the course of this day, 
they were conveyed and distribut* 
ed, by the hands of various eait8*| 
saries, throughout every quarter of | 
the town, and applied with the I 
greatest assiduity. H'he confusion | 
that ensued upon the occupation 
of so large a place aided the secrecy 
of their operations, and in a few* 
instances some of the inhabitants, I 
on the eve of departure, .were found* 
to lend their assistance to the 
scheme. Frauglit as they were with 
the zeal of the moment, they set 
Are with their own hands to tbeir 
empty habitations; even women • 
were^ten kneeling, erpstingtbem* | 
seivee for an inetant before their 
own doors, and then flinging in 
the fata) brand, and burryipg away 
half disoiiyed at what ibey had 
done, ‘ * 

Oo tbU very night ibe f fOacU 


observed a Hame breaking out in 
the Twerskaia, a part of the city 
situated on the north; a i|)ort time 
after a bright flame was seen in the 
Taoutsa quarter, and several build¬ 
ings of the Exchange in the Kitai- 
gorod were reported to be on Are. 
These phenomena, however, were 
disregarded at the time; they were 
looked upon as occurrences of ac¬ 
cident, orders given to extinguish 
them, and Ihtle further notice was 
taken. 

By Tuesday evening the fires 
before observed had assumed a ve* 
ry serious aspect; the detachment 
employed to stop their progress 
reported their labou rs to be m vafo; 
the blaze arose in a tiiousami places 
at once,* and encircled them while 
plying their ineffectual labours. A 
south-west wind, which prevailed 
the whole day, increased its de¬ 
structive fury, involving in ruin all 
the parts of the town lying in that 
direction. Of the real origin of 
this mischief a suspicion was as 
yet scarcely entertained, though 
some persons charged as incendia¬ 
ries had been apprehended, and one 
daring hand that feared not to ad¬ 
vertise the hated invaders of what 
was going on, bad thrown a rocket 
within the walls of* the Kremlin. 

The imperial palace, where Bo* 
naparte had taken op his abode 
after the first night spent at the 
baffler, was situated within the holy 
citadel; and whether from this cir¬ 
cumstance, or from general alarm 
at the fire that dtr eaten ed to sur¬ 
round him evMy way, I know not, 
but itis certain that he was induced 
for one night to shijft his qumrtert 
tor the Petronkt Pelgce. Hither 
he was foliowed by bUWeeu threw 
and four tmodred miserable ob^u 
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hooielett chi tens, plan- 
dered end insulted by the totdiery, 
who crowded around tliedoort, and 
with dua% show and pale facet of 
despair, implored the protection 
of him that was the cause of all. 
But what could be done f To stop 
the damei was impos>ible; for ibe 
rest, leave to pillage had already 
been granted; and numerous bands 
of marauders infested every place 
that the fire permuted to their ra* 
pacity. The licentiousness ot the 
army was uncontrollable. 

On Thursday, the wind, which 
bad veered round by the south, set 
in violently from ibe east, as if it 
were determined that the destruc* 
cion*should on all sides be complete. 
On Friday it became still more 
boisterous; and the fiery current 
quickeningalong the wooden alleys, 
instead of spreading from Iwuicto 
bouse, at once wrapt whole streets 
in conflagration. Throughout this 
vast place nothing was heard but 
the crash of timbers and walls, with 
the hollow murmur of the fire, 
while to the sight was exhibited a 
circle of dismal and smothered 
ruins; the whole one varying scene. 
In some distaot parts the breese 
occasionally fanned out a momen- 
taiy Bame; but even tins in a few 
seconds died away, sinking into 
the black aud vaporous deluge that 
inundated the atmosphere. 

Such were tbe features of horror 
tlial shewed themselves witbio the 
gates; without, a wretched crew 
of fugitives^-nehltsf and peaiaotp, 
all alike fp^gaud with their maroh« 
and desthata qf food, lay on the 
ropda, end watched Uiroogb.tLf 
Job* night, ••MfVp •fv 
flamea of tlii burtihg^y 


faee^tbe lawlesanesa of confusion 
reigned tbroughout^and tbe eter* 

I nal distrust that ia engendered by 
calamity, added distraction to their 
suffennga. 

But to return. On Saturday 
morning the wind fell, and as tbe 
' »moke gradually cleared off, ex- 
; posed to view the field of desolation 
I that no words can attempt to de« 

1 scribe. 

To the feelings of a native it was 
a hcarureoding proapect indeed; 
no one is more alive to the pndr of 
his country tlian a Russian. But 
selling aside the sense of disgrace, 
It was a tight involving so many 
, feelings inseparable from huinati 
; nature, that few ever ventured even 
to reflect upon the measures wlncb 
had been adopted; and noble aa 
their sacriflea appeared —greatly 
as it bad been admired throughout 
Europe—there ti no Russian at tbit 
day that will avow from what meCna 
the conflagration arose; but it ia 
iiivarubly aacribed by people at 
Petersburg, as well as here, to the 
malice of the French army. His* 
tory, lioivcver, will do justice to 
the nation, and blaxon in its true 
colours ibis signal triumph of Hus- 
sign magnanioiity. 

It was from the road as it passed 
under tlie turrets of the Petrovski 
Palace, that we flrst beheld tbe 
myriads of domesand steeples that 
,et glitived wnoBg tb® relic# o< 
Mofcov, and a ibort boor br«u*l»» 
0 # u> the barrier*. At ooc Slates, 
traoce Pe* ajfW*®®* F*** ^ 

a nawre to .correipopd w)*, M 
glooiBj 

bM9'M ‘ 

lQIL 


In* 
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destruction in its fullest extent, 
for the most part ^ enmpagne rase: 
DOW and then the shell of a house 
was seen standing in a blank space, 
or here and there a few brick stoves 
yet remaining, pointed out the spot 
wlkcre a dwelling once had been. 
Movijtg onwards, we croised the 
avenuesof t\\c iinulevards; the trees 
were in full leaf and beauty, seem¬ 
ing to vary tlie view only to heighten 
its mclanclioly aspect. Leaving 
this, wt‘ passed to the central parts 
of tlietown, that were constructed 
with more durable materials, ex¬ 
hibiting occa tonally a richnesi and 
elegance of exterior, that must have 
equalled, if not surpassed, the ar- 
ciiitectural magnificence of the 
most beautiful towns of Europe. 
All was now in the same forlorn 
condition; street after street greet¬ 
ed the eye witli perpetual ruin; 
disjointed columns, aiutilatcd por¬ 
ticos, broken cupolas, walls of rug¬ 
ged stucco, black, discoloured with 
the stains of fire, and open on every 
side to the sky, formed a hideous 
contrast with the glowing pictures 
which travellers had drawn of the 
grand and sumptuous paJaccs uf 
Moscow. 

The cross lanes looked even at 
this interval as if unused to hear 
tliesoundofhumsntread: the grass 
sprung up amidst' the mouldering 
fragments that scattered the pave¬ 
ments; while alow smoke, issuing 
perhaps from some obscure cellar 
corner, gave the only indication 
of human habitation, and seemed 
to make d^olation ^‘visible.** ]f 
such were the tmpfessioiis on a 
stranger^! mind at the present day, 
how poignant must have been the 
feelings of citizens, wito, on the 
MeuatioD by tbe enemy, retnmed 


hither to contemplate tbe wyeck 
of their fortunes and their homes I 
They were not, nevertheless, so 
much to be pitied as timse whu 
were constrained to remain in the 
> town during the reign of theFrench; 
witnessing the daily progress of 
ilicir misfortunes, as well as expe¬ 
riencing in their own persons the 
bitterest sufferings which want and 
oppression could inflict. The num¬ 
ber was not large; only about 
20,ODD, out of a population of more 
I than dOO,ODD, having been detain- 
1 ed by poverty or other causes. 
Some people will regard the pro¬ 
portion as greater than common 
expectation would have calculates! 
upon: but it should be recollected, 
that the danger of their siiuattou 
was for a long time concealed from 
the citizens; and flashing upon 
them as it did, on a sudden, it 
augmented in a marvellous degree 
the difficulties of providing the 
^ necessary means for flight. The 
i demands for horses, mules, car¬ 
riages, were exorbitant beyond 
, measure; on the last day, four and 
even five hundred rubles were of¬ 
fered for horses to the first stage 
! out of Moscow, and repeatedly re¬ 
fused. 

I Many also, helpless through bo¬ 
dily infirmity, were constrained, 
under the circumstances of aggra¬ 
vation, to abide the fury of the 
storm; and when in this account 

we htclude between 7 and 8000 

• 

wounded sddiera of the Russian 
army, who perished dther through 
want of surgical assistauee, or were 
involved in tlie geneva! conflagra¬ 
tion, is il possible fov tbe meet in* 
ventive genius to imagine eiale of 
greater horror i 

Afiotherctaai again waaeompoa^ 


\‘ 
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ti of foreigoersi to whom an it* 
tempt to depart, unless under pro* 
tection, vtould have been it the 
imminent peril of their lives. The 
prejudices, ignonnce, indrageof 
the multitude were equally ungo* 
Ternible: every stranger was with 
them a Freiicliman and i spy; and 
several were cruelly butchered by 
the peasants on the road, uo far* 
ther ground of suspicion appearing 
than their ignorance of the Russian 
language. 

The liardships undergone by one 

of the German merchants nere re* 

lated to us as we passed the remains 

of hit former dwelling; it was a 

small house situated at a short dis* 

• 

tance from the city: fearing be 
miglitherebe exposed toche intuits 
of the soldiery, he resolved taseek 
the shelter of the town, setting out 
for this purpose the very day on 
which the French entered. He was 
unable to undertake a iouruey, and 
scarce, indeed, could look to an 
easy accomplishment of thn short 
trip, being himself afflicted with a 
severe dropsical complaint, bis wife 
far advanced in pregnancy, and 
burdened moreover with an infant 
daughter nine months old. The 
party wu joined by the son*io*law 
and the danghter, who were un* 
willing to quit their aide, aed tliey 


conve>’ance for the sick man, his 
daughter and ion*in4aw drawing 
it by lornsi on their route, they 
were attacked by a second body of 
plunderers, who stripped them of 
the greater part of their clothes, 
and robbed even the child of its 
swathings: feeling thankful that 
no farther violence was offered, 
they pursued tbeir journey till they 
arrived at a house near the barrier 
Twerskaia; but from hence were 
again driven on the fallowing day 
by the flames. They now sallied 
forth for the third time in quest of 
an habitation, and having the good 
fortune to be accompanied by two 
Frencbofficers,were preserved from 
insult by tbeir polite attendance. 
They journeyed near five verbis 
through the stnokiug ruins of the 
toali, and finding a bathing*liouse 
which was entirely deserted, halted, 
and fixed upon it for their abode. 
Scarcely bad they been settled a 
fortnight, when they were assailed 
by a new sense of danger: tbeCoa* 
sacks, in the course of tbeir ioroada 
to Moscow, paid them a visiti and 
imagining them, from some cir* 
comstsnce or other, to be a Freiscli 
family, were preparing to put tiiefft 
to death. Somt of the parijr bad 
fofftunatdy concealed sbemaelvM^ 
and ooljr the sick men, wkh Us 


repaired to the habitation of afriend jl wifsandebiid,a|^ared : the, hew* 

in Nikitskaia, where they remain- ^ - --- *•—• - ^ **•- 

ed during the entrance of ^troops. 

Oa the 8d S^Menber thcr Were 
assaulted and plundered trfwbattver 
articles the milttary robbers oboae 
to lay bands upon: after wfaieh, 
teeing tbeir boearwts threatened^ 
bytbeyapldadftfite oftbe games, 
they were agalwfbVeed oeief 
A drwabka, that 

VfflMM w 


ing ircobipetent knowledge pf 
Reuian Ungeagei* endeavoured |0 
peraaade tbrnef iMg Upor t wUla 
bt) edteaetmperfecteecwffl'WWeifi 
have m ev ea f cd tbeiraeapime|||jB|- 
asreced iMi ieterrofatieoaeiai^ V 
figbaand groans, feignii 
pmdiepaicwasi 
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•ppefiied, but on their departure 
left our poor foreignm in such a 
state of agitation and alarm, that 
they dared not stay another pight 
in tl>»8 exposed part of tlie town, 
find set out on their trarela for ttie 


fifth time* They now Fepatml to 
one of the toll-ho uses, where tbree» 
i who alone survived the miseries of 
their situation, remained till the 
final evacuation of the city* 

(To be coruludod in our next,) 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


PLATB 16 .^ HALF DKBSS. 

A STniPeD larsnet gown, very 
richly trimmed round the botiom 
with a flounce of deep work, finish¬ 
ed with a heading: a second flounce 
is set on at some distance, which is 
much narrower; it is also finished 
with a heading. Bows of Pomona 
green ribbon ornament the akirt a 
little above the flounce* 

The Ix^dy is cut very low| It is 
full. The sleeve is long, very 
loose, and fancifully trioMned with 
bows of Pomona greeo ribbon, to 
correspond with the trimaiDg of 
the skirt: the sleeve is finished by 
a very novel and p>*^ty cuff 
pointed lace. Ficku i la Duchim 
He Btrrij composad of white lace, 
which comes very high; botthougfa 
it sbadef the neck in the moat d^ 
lleate panner. It doea not by any 
•means give an idea of dtehaJnHe; 
on the contrary, it migbt be worn 
in full dreaa. Bair tii i^»fd,< and 
dmsed in very full eprih* la ^fbe 
IMck, and vafy fall op tbe f o rtbaa d. 
Striped kM fttppeepsae eoarcapood 
frith the 4|em.^ 

WooUace wldte cqri^laas^ with a' 
inMil oroM. Jbt^rihfawUte 
fOriseliiia. 

• If.^tVBWiirh XHuna. 

X^lflute Briiisb net drees ever a 
-friil t e ^pnat dips ^ dMm 'is 
•trimmed rome# jritb e 

deep doable Aeameeof^bMk ear- 




mounted by a wreath of roses, im« 
mediately above which is a rollio 
of white satin. This trimming is 
uncommonly tasteful and striking. 
The body and sleeves are of the 
same material as the dress; the 
former is full, and cut in a very no¬ 
vel style: a quilling of blond lace 
goes round the bosom, which comes 
high at the sides, bat is sloped very 
much just in front. A small bou¬ 
quet of mou roses shades tbe bo¬ 
som, and gives an elegant finisb to 
the dress. The sleeve, short end 
extremely full, is divided into cum- 
pertmenubyrolliosofsatin. Head* 
dress a wreath of mosa roses, fan* 
cifuUy interenixed with corn-flow¬ 
ers ; tbe hair very becomingly 
dressed in light loose ringlets on 
the forehead, and moderately high 
behind. A RpM^ white lace scarf,^ 
thrown rouad tbe eboulders, par¬ 
tially ahadcs tbe baek of the neck. 
Ne^laeoi ear-rings, end bracelets, 
{Wact Whixt sitin sitppers, m 4 
white kid gloves.. 

We are indebted to the eende- 
sipnsliB of a lady ni dmingnisbed 
nmk •tm hos^ MW dresM due 


wiBSBAi* oMkavanwiie oir 
rSMtOSI AKO JpeiM. v* ' 
Tte wMiuvofRUe..iiMp el the 
««MWr .iaM oj 

our Ua Doabar, Im* ptvrea^ 
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change worth mencioning in ih^ 
promeoade dreu. 

The Gloucester bonnet and spen* 
cer are m the highest estimation 
for the carnage coitume; they are 
composed of white satin: the &pen« 
cer has a little fulness behind, but J 
is tight to the shape in front, and 
is trimmed with blue satin, in an 
unco mm only novel and tasteful 
style. It has a half^sleeve and cuff, 
which sre an intermixture of blue 
and white satin; and a trimming, 
composed of the same materials, 
goes round tlie neck and down 
the fronts * this trimming, about a 
nail Ml breadth, is in the form of 
shells. 1 here is no collar, but u 
IS worn with a nch lace ruff. 

The crown of the bonnet is oval, 
and of a moderate si^e, the front 
is small, and turns up a little to one 
tide, It IS ornamented with a very 
superb plume of white featliers, 
tipped with blue. 

Instead of the vety light mate* 
rials usually adopted at tins sea*' 
son for the carnage costuuie, our 
fair fashionables now generally 
wrap themselves in silk scarfs or 
shawls, which have the double re* 
comjnendation of being warm and 
light. Muslin pelisses, so elegant || 
and so appropriate to the season, 
have, from the coldness and hu* 
midity of the weather, been entire* 
)y laid aside. Sarsnet pelisses are 
still worn, hut they afford no 09 * 
velty. The light and beautiful 
scarfs which we mentioned in one 
of our late numbers -are mow not at 
al! seen. 

Muslin is itiU in the highest fa¬ 
vour for morning drcM, but Uc# is 
not so generally worn ae4t isMj 
lomll plaited mualm floniciui 
|»ear| in some degree tolMp^pn 


peraeded it. We have noticed a 
very elegant dishabille composed 
of jaconot muslin; the body en* 
tfrely loose, and confined to the 
waist h} a plain white ribbon: there 
are four easings lound the bust, 
which form the dress to the shape 
of the necL and bosom; each eas¬ 
ing IS ornamented with a row of 
narrow scolloped work. A plain 
long sleeve, with a wristband trim¬ 
med wiili a single row of work. 
The skirt has a vingle deep flounce 
of work at the bottom; this is sur* 
mounted by a narrower flounce, 
put on in uwvev. This 11 an elegant 
and lad)*ljke undress, and ceriatn- 
\y much more appropriate to the 
morning costume tlian the profu« 
Sion of lace with which some of 
oiirdoshiiig fashionahUsliAve their 
dresses loaded. 

Ill dinner dress, plain India mus¬ 
lin, profusely trimmed with lace, 
IS much III estimation, as are striped 
silks of a new and tasteful pattern; 
they are stripetl in sliadcs of tlie 
aame colour. Sliot sarstieti, parti¬ 
cularly Iliac, asure, blush-colour, 
and green shot with white, are in 
great estimation. An exceedingly 
pretty silk trimming has just made 
Its appearance: it is an intermix¬ 
ture of twisted and floss silk in 
festoons, each festoon finished by 
a rich light tuft of floss silk i tliough 
\t is Mlly pretty aed tasteful, yet 
it if but little worn, as bloiul aod 
satin, tboogh so long in fasUMWi 
are avill to high esiimaricn. Vfm 
have no alteratioo to tbe danfr of 
dinner drees to notiee aisMAMr 
last number. *4 

Per ^ form of the 
foU ^Mis ifant 
•ome tioNb 
MfprUk ‘VN 
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otlicr novehy to announce^ 

the Gloucesier rob^i comi>ose<l of 
wliite gi«uze, and worn overa whue 
satin slip: tins robe is tricom^J 
round the bottom with a beautiful 
embroidery of lilacs; the body it 
made very low all round, and the 
back and fronts are shaped by 
white satin welts, which have a very 
novel elfect. The sleeve, which it | 
very short, it a triple fall of blond 
lace, festooned by pearl ornamcnit: 
the bosom is trimmed with a double 
row of blond, which is put on to 
resemble a small pelerine. The 
general olTcct of tint dress it un* 
commonly tasteful and elegant. 
Wc have no alteration to notice in 
the materials for full dress since • 
last month. 

Caps in half dress continue to 
he very fashionable, hut small 
wldte lacc handkerchiefs are still 
more so: the manner in which they 
arc worn is not, however, generally 
becoming. The hair is still worn 
very much off the forehead, and I 
low at the sides; the corner of the | 
handkerclitef is placed to as to fall 
over the forehead, and the ends 
hang at each side: a bunch of flow ] 


ers is put carelessly on one side, 
hut some c/egatUa have a small 
chaplet instead, which encircles 
j the hind hair, and has a very pretty 
I effect. 

Full-dress jewellery continues to 
be composed wholly of diamonds 
and pearls: coloured stones are not 
at all worn: sprigs of pearl are 
very much in request, and have 
certainly a beautiful effect on dark 
hair. 

The hair is worn lighter on the 
forehead in full dress. The hind 
hair is either fastened up in a full 
bunch, or part of it plaited, and 
brought round (he head in bands, 
while the rest is fastened in a bunch 
at one side. 

Stout silk half-bools, which are 
made very low, and always corre* 
spend with (lie dress, are most in 
favour in the carriage costume. 
White satin slippers for full dress 
are now cut rather lower on the 
instep. 

Fashionable colours for the month 
continue the same as last, with tite 
addition of Pomona green and la« 
vender colour. 


^KE^XH FEMALE FASHIONS. 
Pam, Avput 17. 


My dear Sopiia, 

Tjjb English newspapers 
have told you all that I could tell 
you respecting the person of the 
Duchess of Berri, She is certain¬ 
ly handsome, tliough not critically 
so; and her manner is ao full of 
grace, vivacity, and whattheFrencb 
call doftiommie, that she is eatreme- 
ly popular; and what perhaps con¬ 
tributes as much as any thing to 
^dcr her so with tlie ladies, is her 


taste in dress. I shall give you a 
description of some of her things 
by and by, but I must now pro¬ 
ceed to speak of our present fa« 
rourite promenade costume. 

A plain round dress of cambric 
ipuslin, with three flounces of the 
same material, put very close to 
each other at the bottom of the 
dress: the waist a moderate length;; 
the back narrower than when I 
wrote last, and made with a little 
fulness; the front tigb( to, tb^ 
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fthape, nnc) cut very low. PUin n considered at very elegant; and a 
long skeve, witU very Utile ruUj few bflien of diMhiguiblscd taste 
tiess^tabtefuUy finiaUed at the waist i hare sported pe/mm ofwhich 
by an intermixture of muslin and f| fall a little below the waist behind^ 
lace let in by&s which forms a very || and the ends reach nearly to the 
pretty cnIT. Fichu of tulle, with a|| knee in front ; they are trimmed all 
very full rulT: I think there are| round with a very line lace. These 
eight falls of either tulle or finej! pelerines are very becoming and 
but not broad, lace. Over this j extremely iottuh, but tlieir high 
dress is thrown a rich large black I price prevents their being very 
lace half-handkercliief: those of : general. 

Chantilly arc most in request, from j 1 believe there arc at present not 
the peculiar elegance of the bor- less tlian twenty dress and undress 
der. The favourite promenade promenade bonnets and hats; for 
bonnet is the prettiest and mo^t in that respect the fashion changes 
becoming that 1 have seen since incessantly. For morning, cani- 
iiiy residence here. It is composed . brie muslin is most in request; the 
of white gauze; the crown, which bonnets composed of it are all 
is oval, is ornamented by hands of made full, and both crown and 
white satin at the top, winch form ; front are usually shaped hy draw* 
the >ihapc of the bonnet; the front ings, of wlitch there arc generally 
is large, and shades without con* , two; put at about an inch distance 
cealing the face: it is fini'^hed by from each other: three of these 
u triple pUiiing ofThe hands [double drawings form the front, 
and strings are wliite satin ; abou- ! and three, or sometimes four, the 
quel, composed of blue bells, dai- I crown. Some ladies wear the edge 
sics, pinks, and roses, is placed on ' of the front trimmed with two or 
one side. As this bonnet is per-^ ^ three rows of tulle, and a bunch of 
fccily transparent, it is in the great flowers at the aide; others wear 

est request with those Mia who them without any other trimming 
have a fine head of hair. 1 had , than a large rosette of muslin, and 
forgot to observe, that it is of a very ; plain white strings: the iinmber of 
moderate height. j these Mies, however, is very limit* 

Worked muslin is also in very ed, and everyday deerwa it; for 
great favour for the promenade, of all affectations, the une of which 
Silk is now very little seen; it dis* la Frenchwoman tires the soonest 
appeared with the bad weather, U simplicity, 
which quitted us, I hope, entirely Straw is also very much in fa* 
about ten days ago. All prome* vour: plain round hats, such as 
titde dresses are made nearly like were fashionable about three years 
the one 1 hare described. Worked ago in London, are much worn: 
tnuslin is usually trimmed with however, you must not say so bm, 
lace, and worn with a lace ^hu, for they will not admit that 
or else one of the finest clear mas* copy ut in any respect. CAspetfamj 
lin, small«plaited. White lace composed of itraw^cdloor 
ebawls and scarfs, thoogli m# apt gtuie, are also a great daai 
generally went as black com/ art ^ktare- gteett iod 
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horn: all iheie are calculated only 
furdisliabille. Those made of cam- 
hric muslin are called copotea. But 
there are some ex<iuisitely pretty^ 
composed either of lace or |rau 2 c, 
for the <lres9 promenade. One of 
these, made in white lacc, is a, 
small hat, whicli comes in a peak 
on the forehead, is turned up on 
one side, an<l ornamented with 
pink satin in front. This little 
jailntee hat is totally dilTerent in 
shape from any head-dress I have 
ever seen ; it was introduced by a 
very dusliiiif; wurquisty and is cer¬ 
tainly extremely bccoinin|r, parti¬ 
cularly to llche-faced btlki like 
yourself, niy Sophia. 

But Iliad nearly forgotten a very 
material point; I should have told 
you, that straw hats are always or* 
iiatncnted both with flowers and 
ribhoiis: wreaths of moss roses, 
without leaves, are very general, as 
are also fancy flowers made of 
straw: straw-ruioiircd ribbons are j 
just come into lavoiir, hiiherto 
white only have been worn. White 
chip hats are oriiamcnied witli co¬ 
loured ribbons and bunches of blue 
daisies, amaranths, and gilliflow- 
ers. Leghorn are generally trim- 
jned with white or yellow gauze, 
laid on full in rolls; and bonnets 
of every description are now worn 
lined. In this respect, French 
taste is very bad; the lining rarely 
corresponds with the trimming or 
ornaments; as, for example, you 
see a bonnet liiieJ with blue, trim¬ 
med with green, and perhaps orna¬ 
mented with a bunch of diflferent 
coloured flowers: at present, blue, 
rose-colour, and green are favour¬ 
ite linings; hut, I think, plaid silk 
is still more than any thing in re¬ 
quest, and some few of our most 


distinguished fashionables have 
sported bonnets entirely composed 
of it. 

Knglisb materials are'still in re¬ 
quest for undress, but the form of 
dishabille is much improved since 
my last; thanks to the good taste 
of the Duchess de Bern, to whom 
we are indebted for the prettiest 
morning dress 1 ever saw: it is 
composed of jacoiiot muslin, open 
in front, and made to wrap very 
niucli to one side. The body, d /<i 
themisfty is confined to the waist by 
a blue silk sash, which ties behind 
in a how and long ends: the upper 
part of the body is composed en¬ 
tirely of letiing-in lace, which is 
made tight to the shape, and dU- 
^ plays the contour of the bust to the 
greatest advantage: a double frill 
of lace encircles the throat. 'I'he 
sleeve, long and very full, i« drawn 
at the shoulder, so as to furm a 
pretty kind of half-sleeve, which 
is ornamented with bows of nar¬ 
row blue ribbon: three casings of 
blue ribbon, each finished with 
bows, and a triple fall of lace, fi¬ 
nish the sleeve at the wrist. 1 have 
observed that the dress was open 
in front; one side is square, but 
the other is rounded; it is trimmed 
round u ith lace, and festooned at 
distances of about a quarter of a 
yard uith blue ribbon. This dress 
is always worn over a cambric slip, 
which is trimmed with three or four 
flounces: the under dress is a little 
displayed in front, and the general 
effect of this tasteful undress is 
more elegant than you can con¬ 
ceive from my description of it. 
The cornetu worn with it is of a 
whimsical but not unbecoming 
shape; it is a plain round cap, com¬ 
post of the finest clear qiuslin, 
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ovRf which IS a very high crown,, hot tom, wiih plain "anzc dresse*, 
made full, and ornamented with ' festooned so as lu dl^pUy tiii» rich 
medalli011^3, 1 think you call them and beautiful border^ cadi festoon 
in England, of letting-in lace; a ornamented with a sprig of rose- 
profusion of flowers are placed in buds. The bosom and sleeves wcio 
iront, and a large bow of blue rib* trimmed to correspond. Them 
bons ornaments it at the side. were a few gauee petticoats over 

While is still predominant in i white satin slips, the former trim* 
dinner dre^s; worked and clear nied with blond; and wliitc satin 
muslin are very much in request, jackets, made about half a quarter 
and white striped and plain sara- deep behind, and \cry fiill, but 
net are also much worn. Waists | sloped to a point in front. Tliese 
a^U continue a very becoming jackets were generally worn by 
lengtl); but tlie bodies of dresses very jiirenile for whom, in- 

are made much higher than when ^ tioed, they are expressly calculat- 
1 wrote last, and long sleeves are ed. Wreaths of lilies, moss ru^es, 
so general that one sees hardly any jasmine, corn-tlonrcr% uiid peach- 
tbing else. With respect to trim- blossom, were scry general’ the 
mings there is nothing very novel; majority of the ladies followed the 
we still wear blond for silk dresses, ' example of the Duchess Jc Berr^ 
or else rolls of satin : these last are m intermixing flowers with jewels 
\ery much in favour. They arc in their luir. 

worn much larger than niieii 1 Before I close niy letter, which 
wrote last. is, howeser, nnconscionahly Ion;;, I 

Gauze continues in favour for must dusenbe toyou a mosiMipeih 
full dress. 1 was the oOicr night court dress, winch has just been 
at a bail given by the Marquise de made up for the Duchess de Bern. 
F—one of the new nobility,' A white satin m&nieau, superbly 
whose splendid mansion and cle- ornamented round x\xe bottom witii 
gant suppers make all strangers a border of flowers composed of 
anxious to be introduced to her, preciousMones,andarobeofgreen 
though nous her coarse man- j bordered with silver Jama, 

Tiers, provincial accept, and iiicor-1 which is also enriched with jewels: 
rect language, expose her to the j at the back of the robe is a triple 
ridicule of liec guests; and J ob- row^f the most magnificent point 
served scarcely any thing but white ' lace, which stands up behind, but 
gauze worn by the juvenile, or j comes no farther than the shoul- 
would-be juvenile, part of the jders. I mentioned to you some 
company: some striped gauze • time ago, that tite Duchess d*Au- 
dresses were lightly embroidered | gouleme bad introduced lappets at 
in a running pattern of silver round j court: their effect is much more 
the bottom, S’girdle, embroidered . graceful than you would Htppose. 
in a similar manner, round the In fuU dress, the hair Is worn 
waist, and a short sleeve taatefully ^ disposed In light^rii^gltts pp Uie 
festooned with silver ornaiuent^. forehead; tFe bind^fattf 
Other ladies wore white sati*vi^M^ 4ii threepr fpirr^pn^imn^ 
embroidered ih colours rouaiHhe >^ndtbVbMd. 
rol. II. No. IX. 
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colours are pink, azure, peach- 
blossom, green, and lilac. 

In haif-drest jewellerj, rarie** 
gated cornelian is wery much worn; 
I know not any thing more be> 
coming. There is no noeelty in 
the shape of ornsments. I had for¬ 
got, in speaking of the promenade 


costume, to meation tiiataaalies of 
I coloured ribboo, especially plaMl, 
I are in high request, and that para- 
I M>ls are very Urge. 


Adieu, dear Sophia! believe me 
ever your affectionate 


Eddocu. 


tASIlIONABLK KUKNITURE. 


PLATS i4.--A 

Tiie anne^^ed design represents 
a bed i<iiended for tiie Apnrtment 
of a young lady of fa^liion. The || 
hanging*! are of light blue silk, Uie 
ornaments being a lender shade of 
brouii, and the linings to corre¬ 
spond i they are supported by rings 
and rods of brass, beliind winch the 
curtains arc suspended, and drawn 
up by silk cords, enriched with tas* ]| 




bSlALL acD. 

sels. This design has been so ex¬ 
ecuted, and liad a very elegant and 
rich effect; it would, however, be 
suitable to draperies of tlie usual 
material. 

In the present state of our silA* 
manufactories, tlie adoption of a 
similar stvie of furniture for our 
af>ar(»ieiiis would prove a natiotiai 
advantage. 


INTEf.LIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Mr CoLDuiiK will aiiortly pub¬ 
lish, by authority, in Freuch as 
well as English, the following im¬ 
portant productions: — I. Cor/e- 
spomUme of Af. Fouchty Duke of 
OtrautOy with his Grare (he Dttke 
of h'eUi/igtoH,—A SkHch of' the 
fubiie Lift of &[• Fouchiy Duke of 
Otioniui comprising various cor¬ 
respondence, addressed to th^Em- 
l>eror Napoleon, King Joachim, the 
Duke d’Artois, Prtoce BIheber, 
Louis XVIII. CoMt de BJacas, 
and other ministers, &c.-*-This 
work pourtiays ihis celebrated eba- 
racier as he reaUy is- It d^tbits 
his most seargleenumaDU, the spi¬ 
rit of his public life, aiid ibeprio- 
ciplet which iiatNr direceed him at 
all perioda end in situations tbe 
mosf diversified. The political do- 
euenents will bt latiod to throw 


great light on the personal relatione 
of the duke, and on tbe liistory 
and character of recent events. 

Mr. Accuoi has iu tlie prew, A 
Praiticol on Chemical Jle- 

a^ffilsyor TesUy illtatrcied 6y a 6V- 
ri>.< KeperuHtMts. The work will 
comprehend a summary view of tbe 
general nature of obeoiical testi^ 

I the effects which are produced by 
i the action of these bodies, tbe uaes 
I CO which they are applied, and she 
^art o( applying them sucoessfuiiy. 
A chemical abesi, containrng die 
re-ageota and ap|>iAtus naeessary 
for performing she cxperitoents . 
detcribed m die treatise, will also 
bedeliaored, if requiied, asaeon- 
pantoA to tbe work, which wiU be 
publialied 00 the 8d of September. 

Mr. JackaoQ of Isbflglesi will 
pahlisb, early in SeptembdCi o new 
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tod iiOpTOted ^9tifm 9 / Mmmonict^ will be introdored which did not, 
ertwo Hours Stady in the An ef|l either to us mauer or ^tyle, laj 


Mecnory; yiustrated with mtny 
plates: etlcuUted for the use of 
schools, ts well ts for tlieie who 
here attended public lecuiretlipon 
tile Subject. 

A Histonf of flipaly containing 
net only geographical information 
rehilirc to that kingdom, but also 
sUaitratire of its relations, politi¬ 
cal and commercial, Vith the Bri¬ 
tish dominions in Alta, Tibet, Tar¬ 
tary, ami the Chinese empire, and 
the nse and program of the late 
war, will apeedily appear in an 9so. 
▼olume. 

Some Aecoynt ef AhaMah and 
/Vnrffffi, and of the rest of the Goid 
Coa$t of A/rieOf is in tlie press. 
The recent intelligence of a war 
between the people of those court* 
tnes, and the general ignorance 
which prevails respecting them, 
render a work of authority on that 
subject rerj desirtbie. 

Capt. Lockett, of the East India 
Coinpatiy’s lervtce, is preparing 
for publication, TraveU from Cal* 
ndta to Babflon; mchiding Hrie* 
tureson tba history of that ancient 
metropolis, and observatiofi^ nMde \ 
among lu rains. Tlie work will 
be illustrateckwirii engravings. 

The Rev. Thomas* Maurice lias 
in Use press, in 4io. Ohefvatioat on 
tie iMnns ^ Daiglon, m recently 


iaipos Ricb, Esq. resident for the 
E«et India Company at Bagdad. 

Mrri&.-V. Uuerson rspreparmf, 
hi dtodnliiaifKd; b OaU^Aei ^ A- 
kti 

wHnen wlose of ^ Mm 

oensary. At aow object 
se 10 Mhiitmte the 
ment cf our wcwdmB i 


claim to popuUrity Each poem 
will be ornaotented with a wood¬ 
cut, and have a sliort notice pre¬ 
fixed to it. 

A Deuription of the People of 
Indiay by the uhbf* J. A. Duboii, 
miMionary in the Mysore, in a 4to. 
volume, 18 nearly ready for publi¬ 
cation. This work is the result of 
a diltgeiii obsmation and study of 
tlie people, during a residence of 
many years among tbeir tarioiis 
tnhes, ill II n rear rained intercourse 
and conroriiiity null their hahilt 
and manner ol life 

A translation of the Antiquarian 
TtaxeU ih Italy of the learned 
French archwol^ist M. Milltn, is 
preparing. 

Mr.T. Hussel, jun.of Guildford, 
rs publishing, by subscription, a 
Pietureeque P'tm of that ancient 
town, on a large scale, from a spot 
which displays to great advantage 
its venerable eaetJe and otlier boild- 

lOgS. 

A new poem, entitled £aiigrtf- 
rrojf, ot Ragland and Parity wiUbe 
published in a few days. 

Mr. Pope will shortly publish a 
new edition of his A^ndgmeni of 
tlfo Lame ef the Cvetomtond RjeeUtf 
broagbt down to the |Keaent time. 

A new edition of Mr. Hanoer’a 
Odsc’ rwffw an varioeu Pamogee of 


vMied and cTeaeribwd by CUodius | Artpfera, with many hnpgnanlad^ 

_ tt a b ■an m na a earn Lae Le^Baba 


ditiofi. *nd MiTtcttofM by Aduti 
a«ib«, LL. D. F.6.A. i.«n b* 
pubtirf^ m s rerf fe# iky^ in 

Tbi MM« of b«NlM b«N|| tiw 
haiban 
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total deafness occurs from infancy^ 
di^cult and ini sc ruble must be 
tlic passage tiiroujrb life. Me<isr$. 
Wriglaatul Son, of Bristol, having 
been very successful in cases of a 
diminution of tlic faenhy of hear¬ 
ing, hare liirncd ilielr attention to 
In those born totally deaf, and in 
rojn;; <piejiee <lmid> as to articula¬ 
tion of soniids which could he Uii- 
der^tood. ‘rhe result of iheir ex • 
criious ami a determined persever- 
aiu c has shewn, that these cases 
arc not ultogetber hopeless; they 
have restored set end wfio were born 
deal aii«i dumb to the eiijitymcnt 
of lusiring, and they are in con- 
seqm Mcc making great progress in 
couversatiun. 

On thc'JDthofJnly a public meet¬ 
ing was held at the <htyof London 
N'avcrii, to 
means of rein vlng 
which a eonsiileruhle portion of 
the munufuetiiriiig and hihouriog 
piior uresiiirering for want of em- 
ploynient« 'I'lie Duke of York 
pre>nl<'d, and the meeting was at¬ 
tended by his royal brothers, the 
Uiikes of Kent and Cambridge, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Clianceilor of the Exchequer, and 
many otlier distinguished persons. 
A subdcViptioi) was opened, to which 
Ins Royal Highness the Prince Re¬ 
gent contributed 500^.; the Queen, 
the Dnkes of York and Cambridge, 
300^. each; the Princess Cliarlotte 
and Prince Leopold, 400/., and the 
other branches of the royal, family 
100/. each Tlie total sum sub¬ 
scribed forlhii benevolent purpose 
on the 20tb of August, amounted to 
about O'),000/. The Couiuiittee of 
the Association formed for the ap- 
plscation of relief, bare circulated 

address, which aonclvdestbua:^ 


it undeniable that the tvant 
of employment is one of the most 
pressing evils of the present pe¬ 
riod. The committee have there¬ 
fore heard with no small pleasure, 
that many masiers, who had nu¬ 
merous bodies of workmen in their 
service, have judiciously, as well 
as most humanely, continued to 
employ them all at moderate work, 
rather than a reduced number of 
hands in full Occupation. 

** h can scarcely be necessary 
for the committee earnestly to re- 
connneiul a general attention to all 


actiiul circumstances of the conn- 
1 try, such labour might be directed, 
I both with present and permanent 
' advantage; and it cun scarcely 
' be necessary to declare, that, in 
I cases of this nature, it will afTord 
j peculiar satisfaction to the cpm- 
! mittee, not only by tbeir funds, so 
\ far as their resources will allow, but 
also by tbeir established connec¬ 
tions and correspondencies, to for- 
ward the accouipli»licnent of such 
'l useful undertakings. On the whole, 
ij the committee are persuaded, that 
' the liberality of the public, judi¬ 
ciously applied, in aid of such plans 
i as shill be locally adopted, may 
1 produce extensive and beneficial 
; eifects, in multiplying the occopa- 
I tions, supplying die wants, and 
I diiDHiishing the sufferings of their 
felipw-stthjecta during the preseot 
severe pressure* 


II 


practical means of providing new 
|j labour, of n beneficial kind, for 
those whose labour is become re¬ 
dundant in its ordinary employ- 
Mienr. In many districts it is pro- 
I bablo, that an accurate inquiry 
ronsidi r of tlic best J mrglit suggest various agricultural 
the distresses I and other Improvcnients, and works 

of general utility; to which, in the 
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<‘On these grounds the commit- a 
tee now confidently appeal to the J 
known benevolence of the public, | 
and rentdre to requesti that the de¬ 
sired assistance may be granted with 
that distinguished liberality which | 
bus often relieved the sufferers of 
other nations, and with that promp¬ 
titude which the present exigency 
BO urgently requires.'* 

A statement of the contrihutions 
received by (he committee for the 
relief of the sulfcnag inhabitants 


las 

of tlie bold of battle of Leipzig, 
together with an account of their 
application, has just hecn publish¬ 
ed at Leipzig. It occupies 11^ 
octavo pages. From minute in¬ 
vestigations, it appears that the to¬ 
tal ainpunt of the damages sus¬ 
tained hy tliese poor people is esti¬ 
mated at above millions of dol¬ 
lars, and the sums received to U3,(IS7 
dollars, about 30,UOO of s\hicb uere 
contributed by England. 


?)oetrp. 


THE STAG AND THE BRAMBLE. 

A FASLC. 

tVrilten by Joiiv TaVlob, 

WiiKN Spring arouml hcrodourj threw. 
And Zephyr ruved n'er glotcniiig dew, 
A slag, wh«> heard the yelping pack. 

And thought them Ju^t upon his back, 
Flew, like the wind, o'er Mil and dale; 
Blit, nh! I)i> speed enuM nought avail, 
For nearer, nearer, came hw foci. 

Each Hack'd him wuli a sapn^nt nose^ 
Wliai diorild he do. in tlindire cu^, 

To shua die harking* biting race^ 

Th e **/ia iry/o ^ HI Vape I he s cf am ble, 

]lis antlers push'd within a biamhie, 
Thinking, in shelter of that scieen, 

His body ihen would nut be seen. 

Alas! the hounds were on his haunches 
The budli he found but hid his branches; 
Too weak to torn and stand at bay. 

He straight became an easy prey* 

Thus if comparison may suit ' 

Betwixt a rngne and silly brute— 
ll may—for a certain rule. 

That ev'ry villMn ii a fool. 

Who, though of wisdoB be may brag; 
la quite as lilly as the slag. 

Thus then a rogue, abos a fool, 

Old Satan's dope at oiko and tool, 

«<ibeUjrvM, 

f* i^oeb narked or Ihe mtUtKMfJMkuf* 

jt yin /h 


If he should (Iru) some f.iwriing frlcml^ 
Who Hatter all hispiivjte cuds; 

Someth ho^perchatK'c.his g \inMi>a v share, 
Aixl aid him in each venal ui.irv; 

Sunc who, unskillM the heait tn scan, 
May deem ihe ru;*MC an hor>e< uian; 
Slime, not in mnrals over-nice. 

Who lancv gcmun shmes in vice. 

May fondly think he IIm per tine 
Among this sncaknv. « 4 udid crew: 

For w'ell he knows oit open grnund 
His knaveiic* would <<0011 bi* flmnd; 

Yet hopes, amid this shallow band. 

His character may safely siaixl. 

But Iiifamv %«ill track tlte /]i;?l»t 
Of liitn who grasps onothei's ngh}. 

Still follow him, or low or high, 

Willi Detestation's hue and cfy. 

Though some wbo join the chace may 
halt; 

And some, perchance, mav be at fuu/t, 
While others ramble from their betit; 
They yet possess a mcraf tcfni. 

And sooo ihe foolish rogue w ill find. 
He's bunted down by all mankind. 

Referring tn the stag once more, 
i Poor foolt iby dvaih we may deplore; 

I For thee must Pity heave e sigh: 

Wilde rogoei without regie! ahoald dfei 
For they provoke the world's punvll^ ^ 
And jusily felts tbe 
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Fairy scenes. « th* Uly * perfame, an<I the street breath 

Fran TB* AiBiii. iiLit, ««< Of ‘I'® harebell oft the dewy heath; 

MuUpfm. 

merriflienl 411 • in the cftlm simintr 
glow, 

The moon ii up on the mountain*! brow 


And the fay! glide down through the 
miiiy linn. 

And the fairy raid shall soon begin; 

Tor now cornet on (he evening shade, 
And revelry of the moonlight glade. 

The elfin children the welkin leave, 

Nue mairo'ct the sky their bright loons 
weave; 

But roam o'er the highland hills together, 
To aip the dew Inm the blooming 
heather. 

Ami see, while fudes the glow of even, 
Drtksxling, unfuhl the portals of heaven; 
VVheie the lovely race of yonaaura 
sheen, 

Array'd ii> veUurcof vivid green, 
t one down to enjoy the romantic scene. 
Oh! *tit a lovely, enchanting sight, 

As they merrily stream in the pale moon- 
light, 

O'or moss and moor, where the moon* 
beams glint. 

And mnimuins glowing with many a 
tint! 

Fair on the snow-topt summit they gleam. 
Bright as the dew in the morning beam, 
When sparkling from a rosc-hud gay. 

It catches the first bright dawn of day. 
And on the outline, broken and rude, 
Of that mouninhious anUtude, 

Wheie Alpine crags, dark and uneven, 
Mix with the dnxzling sheen of heaven; 
A concourse vast, in romantic shew. 
Sparkling and fdir. move on to and fro. 
But the nioon-beatn fiUb on the dewy 

heaihj 


While hung from the rugge<l impending 
r H rock, 

I And circling round the lofty oak, 

, I The wild rose clings, romantic and fair, 
Weaving many a garland there. 

That wild rose droops in the valley at 
even, 

Nae lon^r exponds to the warm dew of 
heaven; 

I Hiai lily shuts its w hite bosom there, 

And the harebell closes its tendrils fair; 
While o'er the mount Bin and silent deep. 
The sephyr has sigh'd itself to sleep. 

But a still small whisper breaks on the 
car. 

In accents sweet, to the fancy dear; 
Whilst tier the dew-brspangUd ground 
An unusual fragrance is breathing around: 
And, see! a sight of increasing wonder, 

I 'I'he flowVy germs are burAting sunder; 

, Sudden liiey open (heir blatsoms f<iir, 
An<l many an elfin kbape is there; 
Array'd in vest of the brigluoit green. 
And sparkling like the stars of e'en. 

Oh! Til a lovely vision to view 
Midst flowers of sae sweet, sae bonnie a 
hue; 

Their jiny forms, all glittering, seem 
Like die dew coiwleas'd in the momtng 
beam, 

WhiLt their Utile features tnair beauty 
display 

Than Ihe blush of Aurora at dawn of day. 
And. bark! from a rose-bud blooaaing 
near, 

Heaven-bom melody breaki oft the enr. 
In cadence sweet, ai when through tfee 
aky 

The evening aepbyr is wlii^»enAg by. 

!: And, see! as rises that elfin stmto. 


And they dan gaily down to the valley |: Those lovely forms loav« the flow ryplahr, 

j And rang'd in ringlets, aparklingandfair, 
Tbridde the calomaseuf the evening air, 
Skimming along right menily. 

Over the anow-topt ntjOtfiits of Dm. 


beneath. 

There 'tis a beauteous spot to aee, 
When the ovmn cllraba o'er the heights 
nf Dee; 

There mioglei with the still evening gale, 
t'heKent of the vlelet tod prioiroee pale. 


Im Barrlaoe, friiHcr, 
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ARCHITECTURAL HINTS. 
PLATE J9.—A VJCAHAOE-HOUSE. 


Tnt aimexed design was in* 
tended for tlie residence of a cler¬ 
gyman, and purposed to be erected 
in a situation where the scenery ii 
botlt rural and romatilic, and well 
disposed to accord with the style 
of building which may be consi¬ 
dered as peculiarly ecclesiastic, 
from the extensive patronage that 
architecture once received by the 
munificence of church govern* 
ment« The parts of this design 
were selected from the churdi tU 
self to which the vicarage-house 
belongs, and with which it would 
correctly assimilate, particularly 
as the building was intended to 
be placed in its immediate neigh* 
bourhood. The practice of de* 
signing the residence of a clergy* 
man with reference to the charac* 
teristics of the church to which it 
belongs, where the style of arcbl* 
teetitre is favourable to such selec* 
tions, IS desirable, not only as re* 
latet to a tasteful advantage, but 
M H beeotnes another and visible 

4 

Unh of comtection betweep thf 
eburtb itself and tbe pastor wh# 
Ts/. IL iVs. X 


I is devoted to its duties, and also 
leads tlie npeciatur very nntiirally 
from contemplating the dwelling, 
i to regard the pious character of its 
johahitant. This assoc iation Imsoc* 
curred to a poet, whose works in* 
deed are nearly obsolete, but winch 
will always be admired for taste 
and feeling, and is thus expressed 
by him 

**Thal «rinplr rtwHIinf ihellei'd by tbe«00il| 
Ai cbuHins ibaniiina M»lilude, 

Wub OWbK wimIov*, and witb «|i«p ppichi 

Cu tosiHb irUtfO le lU nn|bboorinB ebpreb, 

Setminf Iru mMicia Ib^ii of bippter ege, 
HstfbMl by ibepaMPnsgp. 

IN piouf leAAQt, hi«t III ytart, 

la fi«ve bai nnatrcLlrJ gn^ie ippear^, 
Aodbtm wi(bbeiltb,forAny yrtif ht?c Ab<d 
No hilttf m«ib« oT Folly «a bi« hrod; 
for tboufb *fiBic*i bond, »]|b rcody bsbir, 
beomri 

Tberorertaa fonov mnd ibe vbileala|iUo«i| 
Folly, iporo fottford, 1 ovi«bIy HjppUot 
All tbo Wmeb'baooarM onbloiai of Ibe viw.'* 

oasEariTioNa ok t&b 9itT*R0T 

IK BtrtLDIKOa* . / ^ 

The decay of timbef, wMcfl ir 
effected by a more speedy sephAlf 
tioo of its pahkleb feben useifljj^^ 
proceeds from tbvopilM^bf 
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or damp, is sometimes termed the ; 
Dr j .Roc, in contradisiinciion mere* 
ly, and without reference, to thatj 
decay which may properly be | 
termed a disease, and which is{ 
coniTiuini cable from the unsound I 

I 

to the healthful timber in its neigh¬ 
bourhood ; and which decay is sim¬ 
ply one of the means of decompos- 


but if they are not so dried, and 
are allowed to rcuinin in con lined 
situations, or heaped in quantities, 
a fennentation and corruption take 
place, that speedily destroy them ; 
and this natural operation is the 
same with timber. Tiie corruption 
of the juices of wood affords also a 
suitable nourishment to that class 


ing ve^ietablc bodies, which nature {: of vegetables termed Crt/piogamia^ 
has provided for the purposes of ! of the order of These may 

reproduction. In fact, the dry-rot '* be said to be truly parricidal, as 
in tiinher is that fermentation and ;| they devour and exist upon the 
consequent corruption of its juices, ;i connecting quality of the timber 
which all vegetable, as well asani- ** whence they spring, coinmunicat- 
mul, substances are subject to after ing with and destroying the sound 


death, and which is promoted by 
the suitableness of tlie situation in 
uliich it is placed. During this ef¬ 
fort of nature towards decomposi¬ 
tion, the fixed air, which forms the 
coliesive principle, is liberated, and 
ill a short time the particles of the 
timber are so separated from each 
otlier, that the whole is easily re¬ 
ducible to a fine powder. Fer¬ 
mentation must necessarily ensue 
when timber, in its green or unsea¬ 
soned state, is placed in situations 
where its luimidity cannot escape 
sufiicicatly fast, and where that 
certain degree of heat is aflbrded 
to it which is essentially bccessary, 
and connected with all vegetable 
1 \ rmeniatioiK Under similar cir¬ 
cumstances, the vegetable products 
of onr gardens and fields would 
proceed todecay; to prevent which, 
the gardener and the husbandman 
expose their herbs cut for preser¬ 
vation, or grass cut for hay, to the 
rays of the sun, which, if sufficient¬ 
ly powerful to extract the humidi¬ 
ty from the objects of their care, 
are p/caerved, and an^ time are 
fit for use, provided they are still 
kept free from improper humidity: 


timber to which they may rcacli in 
their rapid growth; and the fun¬ 
gi arc nourished by that due pro¬ 
portion of heat and moisture winch 
is proper to efi'ect fernicntatioii; 
and these, in conjunction, form tliat 
climax of the disease which is usu- 
.illy denominated the dry-rot: al¬ 
though it frequently exists, and 
with as much danger to the mate¬ 
rial, without the appearances of 
fungi. 

From the slow progress the fun¬ 
gus makes in very wet situations, 
it appears that excessive damps 
are inimical to it; for its growth is 
more rapid in proportion as the si¬ 
tuation is less damp, until arrived 
at that certain degree.of moisture 
which is alone suited to its produc¬ 
tion and vegetation. When further 
extended to dry situations, its ef¬ 
fects are tnore rapidly destructive 
of the timber on which it subsists: 
here it is very fibrous, and in part 
is covered with alight brown mem* 
brane, perfectly 40 ft and smooth. 
It it often of great magnitude, pro¬ 
jecting from the timber in a white 
spongious excrescence, on theiur* 
face of which a profuse humidity r 
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is frequently observed; at other roccupies is entirely decomposed. 

.. ' ' Before this vegetable has lime to 

destroy the girders and other prin¬ 
cipal timbers, it usually peuetrates 
behind the skirtings, dadoes, and 
waioscotings,anct is known to those 
acquainted with its effects,by draw¬ 
ing inward tlieedges of thehoanls, 
and by spUiting them, hotli hori¬ 
zontally and vcntcaHy. When the 
fungus is taken off, they oxlnhlt 
an appearance similar, both in hack 
und front, to wood winch is conii- 


timesit consists only of a fibrous ^ 
and thin-epated well,spreading ir¬ 
regularly on the surface of thei 
wood. Kxcrcscencos of a fungi¬ 
form appearance are often pro¬ 
truded BOiidst those already de¬ 
scribed, and are evidences of a very 
corrupt matter peculiar to the spots 
whence they spring. According 
to the situation and matter in which 
they arc produced, thej* are dry 
and tough, or wet, soft, and fleshy, 

sometimes arising in several fungi- jdcrably charred: a light pressure 
forms, one above another, with¬ 
out any distinction of stem; and 
when tJie matter is differently cor¬ 
rupted, it not unfreqiiciitly gene¬ 
rates the small acrid mushroom. 

U nder these various appearances 
the fungus spreads itself on the 
surface of the tiiiiher, and becomes 
attached by innumerable small and 
almost imperceptible fibres or 
tubes, by which it imhihes the sta¬ 
mina, and occasions the decompo¬ 
sition of the wood: the branches 
will insinuate themselves through 
walls of very considerable thick¬ 
ness, and communicate the disease 
to the opposite side. On opening 
the bricks of walls which have ap¬ 
peared perfectly sound, the vege- 


with the hand will break thorn asun¬ 
der, even though uflVvtcd with the 
rut but a short time; ami on taking 
down the wainscot, the fibrous nud 
iliin-coatcd fungus will generally 
be seen closely uttuched to the de¬ 
caying wood. 

The dry-rot being thus consider¬ 
ed astheeoMsequenceof vegciahle 
I putrefaction, aided by a due pro- 
j portion of heat andmoisture, it will 
J appear that the disease may be pro- 
! duced in some parts of buildings 
I even where timber is not presenti 
I whence it may spread to and de- 
; stroy the wood-work, although con¬ 
siderably removed from the source 
I of the evil, and otherwise sound, 

' well-seasoned, and capable of long 
table has been discovered passing I; duration; for the ground on which 
through them in fibrous roots; and, j' we build is often replete with vegc- 
from this subtle disposition, has table matter, the clay with such as 
usually been discovered before the the rains have conveyed into the 
substantial parts have been so far! fissures of it, and the h»amy soil 
decayed as to endanger the edifice, j with fibrous roots and decaying 

leaves. If the building at the 
foundation or under-ground story 
is 90 constructed aa to be favoor* 
able to produce fermeutation, by 
affarding proper heat and tool- 
siure, the propagAtJon of tlie . 
neceaaarily succeeds to Um corrup* 
lion, end forms the tiUI pert ^ iht 
C c« 


From whatever substance this, 
vegetable springs, when once at- ^ 
tached to the wood, it rapidly 
spreads around: each ramification, 
no longer dependant on the stem 
for sustenance, takes freah hold, 
and supplies itself with nookish* 
meut until the Ivbole of tb^fiart k 
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disease. As mortar is often com* drainage water, wbicU becomes 
|josed of a mixture of road-sand stagnant in the trenches io which 
and lime, tim former containing in they are laid, and from which cor* 
it a large portion of soil peculiarly , rupt exhalations arise capable of 
well suited to the gtrniinatioti of^ producing the disease, if the tem* 
fungi, the building is subjected to perature of the place combines 
the dry-rot from that circumstance; with it. But whatever be the 
and drains, ce.^ispools, and even appearance, or whencesoever it 
wells, will occasionally supply the I springs, the causes of the dry-rot 
mailer that generates the disease, will be found to be, or to proceed 
and siipp(»rt it also, until nourished \ from, the corruption of the timber 
to extraordinary vigour, by the cor- ; itself, or some other vegetable pu- 
rupt vapour iliat arises from them. ^ trcscence. 1. B. P. 

The foundations of our houses also | ( To be enulinued*) 

are too frequently receptacles for I 


AIICIIITECTU 

No. 

• 

Tht: favours of several corre- 
apundents are too extended for in¬ 
sertion in this paper, although, in 
other respects, well suited to its 
object, and, from their merit, de- 
servli^g particular regard. An 
abridgment of them would perhaps 
occasion the loss of valuable mat¬ 
ter; they are therefore omitted at 
present: but if the several authors 
will take upon themselves the task 
of abbreviation, their communica¬ 
tions shall be received with due at¬ 
tention. In the mean time, B. B. is 
informed, that his letter shall ap¬ 
pear in our next, and we hasten to 
fulfil a duty to our friend Peram¬ 
bulator* 

pH THE ADVANTAGES OF EAECT- 
INO A BBITISa BOYAL PALACE. 

Sju,—S o far from agreeing with 
those persons who are daily and 
querulously complaiuiog of the 
prince Regent and the gaveroment 
qf tl^ country for their encourage* 
fnept of buildings 1 fervently wish 
thanhey were enabled tq expend 
3 lErgefi|m upon bo||ding a palace 


UAL REVIEW. 

IX. 

suitable to the high rank of the 
country, and in decorating it with 
splendour. Such a palace is not 
only a desideratum as a proper ap¬ 
pendage to royalty, but it would 
induce the rich to spend their mo¬ 
ney liberally, and thereby promote 
internal commerce: for, notwith¬ 
standing the prevailing and gloomy 
declamations of impending ruin, 
there are thousands, nay, tens of 
thousands, of wealthy persons in 
England, whose surplus means 
would be well employed in imitat¬ 
ing such an example, and by that 
expenditure contribute their part 
to prevent it Certaiply this has 
been done, in some, degree, by 
making Carlton-House an exam¬ 
ple of all that the taste of the 
country could produce, according 
to the limited-^cocoparatively li¬ 
mited-means that can be applied 
to so desirable a purpoae* Andthia 
proposed palace ahould be accom* 
paoifdby a court of correspondiag 
spleadour; Cor it ia in a conn aloM 
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YRntages^ can be expected toongi*|| sitory of works of fine art» which, 
natc; and sue!) is its influence, tliat l! lud it remained entire, would have 

j attracted visitors from every part 


eacii change of mode, in all its 
branches, is adopted by all who can 
afford tu impose upon themselves 
such ft voluntary expenditure* 
Suppose a palace should be pro** 
jeeted that would rerjnire the sum 
even of three miUions to complete 
with all tu internal decorations and 
furniture, and that it should take 
six years in erecting; the sum 
chargeable upon the public would 
be half a million aniuially, collect' 
ed from several millions of inhu- 
hitHiKs; the share then imposed 
upon an individual holding a re*» 
spectahle rank, would amount to no 
morethan seven shillings each year. 
Now, sir, supposing these data to 
be granted, and considering that a 
vast number of persons would be 
employed in erecting, decorating, 
and furnishing this palace, every 
article being of British manufac* 
ture, and the example of such a 
palace causing the rich to improve 
their residences, by which many 
hundred thousand pounds would 
be expended Hunually, aiTordiiig 
thereby encouragement to the in* 
gentous, and bread to tlieiiidustri* 
ous, would any one, I ask, possess¬ 
ing means of comfort^not to say 
luxuries^^and being satisfied of 
these results, murmur at paying 
quarterly for six years the small 
sumofoneshiiltng an4 nine^pencef 
Bonaparte, perceiving that foreign 
commerce was not attmnable for 
France, wisely endeavoured to cuU 
tivate internal commerce by aimt- 
)ar meant; hence be cffcled iplea* 
did public worfcs» and encouraged 
taste ill evei]i branch of the aaii. 


of the world; even now France, 
huDiblt'd as she is, is allowed to 
i give the law in taste and set the 
fashion to the English people. 

PtiiUMBULATOIt. 

ST. MAUY LK BONE NEW CHUftCH. 

Tlie plan of this church is de¬ 
signed after the manner of the an* 
cient temples, which were usually 
of a parallelogram or oblong fi¬ 
gure; its chief entrance is embel¬ 
lished by an hexastyle portico of 
the Corinthian order, the entabla¬ 
ture of which is continued on eve¬ 
ry front of the building. At the 
end of the cella, or body of the 
church, there are projecting apart¬ 
ments, formed diagonally, and af¬ 
fording rather a novel nccommoda- 
tioii for the wealthy inhabitants of 
the parish. The very ancient cus¬ 
tom inChristian countries of placing 
tlie entrance to the west, and con¬ 
sequently the opposite end, appro¬ 
priated to the communion-table, to 
the east, has, in this instance, been 
violated, and not without a great 
sacrifice of arclntectural beauty, 
that will be lamented by every man 
of taste so long as the church re¬ 
tains a vestige of iu portico; which, 
however elegantly beautiful in form 
and arrangement—-and what por¬ 
tico is uot to, that is judiciously 
composed from the fine autborUiet 
of ancient arc bitec tore .^-^inust al¬ 
ways fail to delight, becauae there 
is a total sbsenoe of fliat brilltaiii 
and diversifying coohiriatioii of 
light and sltade whidi il ought lo 


S ltave^and has not, by being pleond 
to thg Dorthwdi In thin % 
portici 


This il was that indueetl m 

^ Louvre tiu greodtepo^.lf portico loses also much of 
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ness, being originally rather in« i In the design of this church the 
tended a$ a protection from the | Roinai} style of order is mixed with 
rays of the sun than from wind or ; some Italian peculiarities, and the 
rnin: and here it is nerervisited by whole combined with reference to 
its beams in the winter; and even ! Grecian taste: in fact, it appears 
in summer the beauties arising . to have been the endeavour of the 
from reflected light, which the in* I architect to unite in this butldiiig, 
terior of a portico receives in every i intended to form a dignified whole, 
other aspect, is hero obtained but i whatever might be usefully adopt* 
in a very [united degree t thus, in- ' ed from (he various ages and coun* 
stead of delighting by varied ef' | tries of systematized architecture; 
fects ofllgiit, a picturesque display j and, under the circumstances of the 
of shadow, and beautifully modi- | alteration that took place, by which 
fied reflected tints, a portico, so | the building was increased from a 
situated, becomes statelily sepul* [ chapel to an edifice of superior 
c.hral, gloomy, cold, damp, and [ magnitude and character, it was a 
cheerless. One document of anti- ; difficult task to unite the parts in 
quity certainty presents an exam- ^uch a way that (he combination 
)ilc of a portico so situated, but this should be complete: this is not 
is the Pantikcon at Rome,original* quite so perfect as could be wish- 
ly, perhaps, a temple dedicated to , ed, but perhaps is more so than 
fire and the sun, and its entrance might have been expected. In 
bO placed, from some obvious rea- building a Christian church, tho 
son, suitable to the tenets of the su* architect, from long-established 
perstitton. The portico was sub- custom, is obliged to contend with 
hequeutly added, but the first ap- a difficulty arising from the absurd 
proacliretained; and aUhougli the practice of appending a steeple to 
great beauty of this portico it ac- ji it. The steeple formed no part of 
knowledged, that it is so situated i the Greek or Roman temple, the 
has always been lamented, not- . prevailing lines of which are hori- 
withstanding the portico projects zontal; but that of the steeple is 
considerably, and the building is a vertical one, which, however 
circular, both circumstances great- , suited to its early and original style 
ly in its favour. The error in plac- of architecture, and to the later 
ing the church of St. Mary le Bone forms of the Gothic character, in 
in this position, originated in the ^ which such lines prevail, is most in¬ 
auspicious to the desi gn of aG recian 
edifice: for in it tlie great transom, 
or entablature above the columns, 
assuming to be the leading line of 
the composition, the abrupt and 
vertical one of the steeple must al¬ 
ways be iu discord with it; and if 
the architect atten^pts in his design 
to make the steeple itself conform 
to thelaws of Grecian art, the trani- 
verse lines of the various entabliv 


endeavour to titrust a large build¬ 
ing into a piece of ground in all 
respects very inadequate to the 
object in view: a spot on the op¬ 
posite side of the road would have 
given a proper aspect, greater 
space, and being considerably more 
elevated, would have rendered this 
church doubly ornamenUl to the 
metropolis and honourable to the 
parish. 
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lures, cornices, and icnposts, de- 
siroj its lineal harmonj*. 

Domej, towers, spires, steeples,, 
and turrets are, however, the chief! 
ornamenis of a city when viewed ^ 
aladistance; without them,** Beau¬ 
tiful Florence'' would be unnoticed 
by the traveller, and London and 
Paris would appear, as we ap¬ 
proached them, little better than 
smoking assemblages of dirty ware* 
houses. 

It is to be wished, that the cir¬ 
cumstance first alludeil to had not 
occasioned the want of proportion 
evident in the steeple of this 
church; it is too small for the 
building, and unfitted to its por¬ 
tico : liud the basement been larger, 
and connected with the beautiful 
circular temple by a circular ca-1 
vetto, similar to that of the lanthorn 
of Demosthenes at Athens, as re- i 
presented by Stuart, the contour | 
would have been easier in its de¬ 
parture from the square to the cir-' 
cle, and the bases of the columns | 
would not have been hid as they 1 
are at present, unless the spectator * 
be at a very considerable distance. ! 
The intention of continuing the : 
vertical lines of the small columns | 
by means of the figures abore, is 
good, but the effect necessarily 
fails from the number of statues 
being diminished, by which cir- I 
cumstance the lines are rather car¬ 
ried outwards than conducted to 
tlie apex of the dome, where they 
should always tend, and then wil¬ 
lingly unite. On the subject of 


I applying caryatides, or figures in 
similar situattuns, much has been 
said and written by autliors both 
in favour of and against them; 
ttierefore, as a matter of fitness, 
different opinions will be enter¬ 
tained: but it becomes the duty of 
the architect to consider the pro¬ 
priety of adoptii^ them, from the 
circuiDsunce of their appearing 
too small and insignificant if they 
are not very much larger than life, 
and also from the well-known fact 
of their diminishing, by compari¬ 
son, every thing connected with 
them if they arc so. 

Notwithstanding all the difficul¬ 
ties that circumstances and vacil¬ 
lating resolutions have presented, 
tins chiircli is a very magnificent 
biiiiding, creditable to the archi¬ 
tect, and a splendid ornament to 
the north-west of the metropolis. 
At some future time, perhaps, the 
interior of the church may be the 
subject of a few remarks in this 
paper; at present our limited space 
will not permit it further than to 
observe, that it is of a nov*el ar¬ 
rangement, that theceilingis hand¬ 
some, and that thecliurcb contains 
an organ of very extensive com¬ 
pass, being from FFF to F in alt, 
with a swell as low as C in the bass. 
The diapasons and pedal-pipes are 
unusually grand, and the trumpet- 
stop has its full effect, without the 
pr^omiriRncy too common in 
church organs. It was built by 
Gray, and it is understood that Mr. 
C. Wesley is appointed organist. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE MOST EMINENT ARTISTS TO 
THE COMMENCtMENT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTUAIY, 

(Continued from 


SCULPTORS; PERIOD IN WHICH 
THEY FLOVUISHED; PRINCIPAL 
WORKS AND MERITS. 

Antonio Filahati, of Florence. 1430. 

A nteial gate io Si. Peier's, et Hoote. 
Ai.£$»ANniioLGOi‘AKi;ii,ofVeiMce, 1430. 
Mao/works at Venice, lie a&(isie<i 
in the etjueiirian statue of Bartolomeo 
Coleoni. 

Paolo Ro4ano, of Rome, 1430. The < 
twelve Apottlej, in silver, for ihv Ca- 
pella Papale at Rome. An equestrian 
statue in the same city. 

Jacopo dillaQoihcu. of .Siena, t4.3(). 
Moitel for the gates to S. OiOTaiini l! 
Battista, at Florence, in competition i! 
with Ghiberti. 

Bvonacorso GHiastTt, of Florence, ^ 
1440. The ornaments fur ihc broiuc 
gates to S. Giovanni Baiti^u, made by 
hii father. He was distinguished fur 
hii exquisite taste in oriKtincnts in 
bronze. 

Niccolo, of Arezzo. 1 tIO. Model for 
the gates of S. Giovanni Battista at 
Florence, in cumpetitiun with Ghi« 
berti. 

Vzllano, of Padua, 1450. ffronae sUi* 
tue of Pope Paul II. at Perugia. Se¬ 
veral other statues and hasso relievos 
nt Padua, especially in the church of 
S. Antonio there. 

Bkrtoldo, of Venice, 1450. Several 
admirable statues in bronze, smaller 
than life, and many beautiful bauo 
relievos in bronze at Florence. 
Pazticiani, of Fiesole, 1450. Several 
statues and ornaments in tbe church of 
the Serrites at Florence. 

MicutLE Michelozzo, ofVenice, 1450. 
Statue of Religion for the monument 
of Giovanni Coecia, in the church of S. 
Giovinni Battista at Florence. A $t. 
John in tbe same place. Several good 
basso relievos there. 


PcETSO OA Como, of Como, 1450. Va» 
rious works in the cathedral of Orvivto. 
Lorenzo Canozio, of Padua, 1450. 
Many works in worn), marble, and 
bronze, at Padus. especially in Ihe 
church of &. Anthony in that city. 
Vbiocch 10 , of Florence. 1450. Manv 
work^ in bronze Hnd xdver, especial] v 
at Venice. This artist was the first of 
the moderns that began to mo<lel irt 
plaster from nature, hy which means 
ho gave great truth to the subjects 
which he treated. 

Us«?noCesajuolo, of Florence, J45(X 
Many statues in wax, which he co- 
lourciJ w ith oil cubmis, at Florence, 
pnirirn)arly in tbe cliurcli of the 
viirs. 

Mat fEoPASTA, of Verona, 1 150. Work» 
at Rimini, Wit the bruise of Malaie^ia. 
Mattlo CniT^Li, of Lucca, 1450. 
Adum and Eve. ^acharias Elizabeih, 
anti two proplicts in llic chapel of S. 
Giovantti in the cathedral of Genoa. 
St. Sebastian, the statues for the altar 
ofS. Regulus, and a great part of the 
slaiues about the church ofS. Michael 
at Lucca. He displayed profound 
seadbiiity and dignity in style and 
execution, and was tbe greatest Chrb* 
lian sculptoK prior to Michael Angelo. 

SruDexTi, of Modena, 1450. Bronze 
casts of statues. 

A N ro N lu FI o asN TI NO. 0 f FI 0 rence. 14G0. 
Statue of Pope Pius 11. on the Punto 
Molle, at Rome. Many work^i at V'e*- 
rone. A brooae equestrian statue of 
llie Duca Borso dl Ferrara, at PerrartL 

Axczlo del Fioii> of Naples, 14dO. 
Many tombs at Naples. 

Rich AID ABaTSZ,of Wyck am Meer, in 
Holland, 14^. Two basso relievos 
for the altar of % church at llirkm. 
Many ornaments. 

Anprea CicctoMif of Naples, t46(V 
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Tomb of <2<jccn Margaret, ami tomb 
of King Lailolaus, at Salerno. 

Niccola dcll’ Akc a, of Bologna, 1460 
He (iiiiNfled the larcopbagus ofS. Do¬ 
menico ai Bologna, begun by Niccola 
da Pisa. 

BAftTOLUMMEoCoftTfiLLlHOfUrnolopna. 
He a&sisietl m the aarcophagui of S. 
Domenico. 

Andara t’osTccci, called Sansoviko, | 
of Monte Sn»iiu)vino ia To«u anv, I4S0. ' 
Si. JohnBaptisi, in marble, a LacchuA, ^ 
aiiUaevcnl otlierwoiks at Florence. ' 
Tmto monumenu in S. Maria del Po* 
polo, at Konic. Sever nl atatnes at Lc- 
reto, AmM, Sicao, and in Puriiigal. | 

Jacopo Co^Aeaetio, of Siena, 14^0. \ 
Many Ktatues and baA«o relicviM in ^ 
churches and conventx at and aIktuI i 
Siena. 

FftAircESco ni Strfako. of Siena, 14>^0. 
Worki in the caUicdral of (Iruelu. 

Vito di Marco, of Italy, I4K0. Workv * 
in I be caUiedi al of Orvieto. 

Luca, of Italy, 1480. Worki in iheea* 
thedral ofOrvieio. 

Vitus Stoss, ofCracoiv, 1180. Many 
crucifixes and statuesnl siunts at Num¬ 
bers, Cracow, Posen, arxl Warsaw. 

AnoneA Fekkucci, of Fiesole, H80. 
Many works at Pistoja, Voherra, Flo¬ 
rence, Naples, and for several (owns 
of Hungary. 

.0 EBOLA MO Genoa, of Urbino. 1^00. 
Many works at Urbino, Florcme, 
Mantua, Siena, and Rome. 

Albert Dukbb, of Nurnberg. Adrni- 
rable crucifixes, and a grear i|uaatity 
of smaller works in wood and ivory. 

Michael Angelo Bt’onAaoTTi, of*Flo¬ 
rence, 15JO. Bacchus at Florence; 
Cupid. Moses in 5. Pietro i« Vincu- 
lls at Rome. David at Florence. Head 
of a Faun in (be galWry of Florence. 
Battle between Herculos ami iha Cen¬ 
taurs. A Madonrm. Beau relievos. 
A Hercules. Crucifixes fa wood. FU 
gares for the shriita of Su Daninic at 
Bologna. A sleepifif Copidrs.iB.Fivtt 
in 


Julius n. Sialue uf die same pope at 
Bologna. Clirisi mi the Minei va—-be¬ 
sides many other works. Hii ^lyle 
\va« original, gramb and fonnwl frun 
the studv of the antii^ueund of nature. 
His works were remarkable for bold¬ 
ness, and fur the precision with which 
the mtucular movemvnu were eK* 
p reared. 

Perea Five lit a, of Niimberg, IjJO. 
The admirah.e iiionumrMt of St. Sc* 
bsiihis, ill the cliuri h of that m*inu at 
Nuniberg. M4 bidnao. Va 11 niis works, 
in bronze, in Bohemia and Hungmy. 
His slyle w;u graml and noble, fuunJ- 
cd on ihes'udv of natnu* nud liie an- 
lit|*ie, and hi> osccutioii excrllnit. 

Mi.icnioa nira, ol Nurntrrg, 1 ^ 20 . 
Many works, in silver nml liroiue, ar 
NuriiWg and Ang^borg. 

TaasO, of Flnr«*nre, 1620 . The ah;ir« 
pioi p, of marble, ni tbo Hiuicli ol St. 
Clara at Florence. Statue of St. .S<:- 
bustian, of wood, in the eburub of St. 
Ambrose, In the same city. 

Tatti, of Florence, 1620. Fir-i cai4 of 
the Laocoon, in bronze. Many sta¬ 
tues in bronze ami inarM**, at Venice, 
Koine. Poilua, Florence, and other ci¬ 
ties of lulv. 


AUT18JS IN M08AJC. 

Tile artists here named as work¬ 
ers in mosaic were all masters by 
profession, and confined iltemselvcs 
wholly to that brunch of the arts; 
but, besides tl>cir productions, nia- 
I ny mosaics were in those times ex¬ 
ecuted by painters and sculptors. 
Among the former are Included 
Giotio; Gaddo Gaddi; Fra Jaco¬ 
po tli Turrita, who assisted in de¬ 
corating the chapel of the high 
altar in tbe Laterao at Itome» and 
tlieprincipal pulpit in tl>«cathedral 
of Pisa; Victno» of Florence, who 
executed th^ image of the Mtdou- 

_____ na in the priodpal potpik of tbe 

StTp.wr'sM Rm. T«^«fVop,P-c«kcdf*lofi’i,i} Md ai«»y«ai^, 
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'I’d ihc latter belongs* besi Ip** Pie¬ 
tro Cavalliiii, who is mcniioneci h 
low* OiovunMi du Pisa* ubo cxe- 
i'Uicil himself the hcauufiil inosair 
xvork fur his altar-piece at Arezzo. 

An^LtUNivs of Cn-eco, I WO. Many 
works in the church uf St. Mark at 
Vriiicc, where <everal olfjcT Gieek 
MMi»ts wr*rc employed. Works in ilic 
of S. Oi'ivanoi in FlorenCf. 
AMuufrt i'Arr, of Morencr, 1270, A ro- 
hmal ('hrist in the H.n lisle no of S. 
Giov'juiu at Flou’iice, and oilier small 
work* rhc'rc. 

Antonio Taji, of Florence, irliN), Va- 
rtooM wi>rks in scveial cliuielicy and 
corive/iis in rhirrncc. 
t«j>. uvi.no, of S|ioli!io« I32i). Vniious 
\\oik« alSpolcio* IVrn^la, and S'cn.i, 
Inn especially in the caihcdi.U of ()r* 
vie to. 

Anorra, nf St. Minialo, 1320. Work* 
at St. Mmialo* and in tho calhvthal ol 

t hvicio. 

1.\po, of Florence* 1320. Wuik<in the 
cathedrd urOrvioto* mid at Florence. 
I'om.iMi* of Florence* 1320. Wark» in 
the catlieilral of Orviclo* in several 

convents in Tnsc.niv and in ihe Eccio* 

# 

^uslic.il Slates. 

t'oRso in Domlnico, of Oivictn^ J320. 

Works in the cathedral of Orvieto. 
PiRTuo CAVACtiN], ofRonie. 1.320. The 
ship of (AoUo in St. PeterV^ at Rome. 
The facade of S. Paolo without the 
city. The fa^^de ofS. Maria In Tras- 
levere* at Romo. The original draw¬ 
ing of the ship by Giotto is in the con¬ 
vent of the Capuchins at Rome. 
ConsioiiOj of Monte Leone* 1320. 

Works in the caihedral of Orvi«.to. 
Ghino» of Monte Leone, 1320. Works 
in the cathedral of Orvieio. 

CotSj ofMunte Leone* 1320. Works in 
the cathedral uf Or vie to. 

ScACLiONB, of Assbi, ]$20. Many 
works in the cathedral of Orvieto, at 
Assisi. Loreto, and other places. 
ANciot.BTTo, of Gubbioi 1320. Works 






in varioiK churches at Rome, in Ihe 
Ecclesiastical States^ and in the cathc- 
dial ofOrvieio. 

BoNNiNr, ofPerugia* 1310. Many works 
at Perugia, and iu the cathcdial of 
Orvieio. 

Anuhluccio Lsiroi, of Rome, 13 M). 
Various works at Rome, and in the ca- 
thcdial of Orvieto. 

Ahdmp.a Lanut. of Rome* IJkO. Vurious 
svork> at H tine, at Siciu* and m the 
cathedral of Orvieio. 

Nfi-LO Jacopini, of Home. 13t^. Va- 
HOU> wo^k^ ttt Rome, and iu the ca- 
lliedrul nf Orvieio. 

Asuska CiOKt* of Florence. ISdt). 
Many work* at Florenrc, mid in Ihe 
cAlhedral ofOrvicto. 

Tino 01 Duuio, of Asdsi. 1300. Many 
works at A*si»i, Spolctu, and in the 
catliedrul nf Orvieto. 

Niccols n*AKoacs, of Koine, ISdO. 
Various woiks at Ri>inr, and in the ca¬ 
thedral of Orvieto. 

MtTTFO Oiowp., <»f Florence, 13(50. 
Many work* at Florence. Siena. Prsn, 
Lucca, and in thecatliuilral ofOrvicto. 

Mattcooa BoLOONA,of Dntogna, 1360. 
Various works at Ridognu, ami in the 
cathedi a! of Orvieto. 

Louen/o ni Casalk, of Casale* 1360. 
Some woiks iu the catlicilral of Or¬ 
vieto. 

Aubrooio, of Horence, 1370. Many 
works at Florence, and in the cathedral 
of Orvieto. 

Francesco, of Florence, }370. Many 
works at Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Siena, 
and in the cathedral Of Orrielo. 

LiPPO, of Florence, \5S0, Many works 
at Florence* Lucca, Assise, and in tlic 
cathedral of Orvieto. 


PAKNTEJIS. 

Giovanni CtMSBUt, of Florence. Born 
12t0i died 13ai. The back of the 
altar in Su Cecilia'a. A Madonna in 
S. Croce. A S. Francesco. A Ma¬ 
donna, wiihtbe infant Jesus aod many 
angels, upoD a gold ground, now 
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ihe gallery ai Floience. An aliar> ins^s for i library of Pope Benedict 
piece tor 6. Fjam'esco at Pjsa. A IX. 

Msuloniia, aS. Agnusd, and a Chri»t» Pcccio C\e.\yHh, of Florence, 13K). 


at ilie «aif)e place. Tlie life ol ClirM, 
and <T S. France5co, at A»si»u WuiL^ 
111 S. Spifilo, and the cclcliralicl lS]n- ’j 
diiuna in S. Maria Norrlla at •! 
rcncc. lie %\a» a pupil of ilie Greik 
riaxicrs \>(i» sivre employed in ihi* |j 
Capeile <Je GunJi in S. Marni Novella, jj 
at Floicncc. 11c rxecnio*! nuonfix 


PaifUings in the chuivh of St. Francia 
at A^sivi: m the OiorcK of 8. Trmifd 
at Florence; in that of St. Francesco 
at Fisioja, and in the dinrcli ofS. Do- 
iiM*n:co, in ih«* «mno Iom ii^ a crut ihx. 
a Madonna, ami uS. (jiovunni. Many 
or tier woiks at llolooiM ami Florence. 
He want pupil of Gioiio. 


in woml lot S. Ooce at Flun ntH.*, uml D» nus of Sjeiia, I3H>. iMany workn 


also atUtn[»ttnJ lo paioi in Iroj'co. 

Cfoi ni, of Vc*<pigr;ino, in Tu'W-.niy. 
Born I27<i; died Annoriuatrai 
of tin: Virgin Mary m the chapti of I' 
ihcingh altar, togednr with the attar- 
piece in tlio Hlibey at Flojcncv. A 
coronation of tin* Madonna,nii Ann!in« | 


Ht >irnj, Fturoiice, Pi^i, and (aicr.u 
{ <t|OVAX^t PoKNINI, of As^iiii, 

.M.imv works in the ca ficdrnl of Or* 

vie in. 

Poccio. of Gobbio, 1 . 120 . Many uoiI.a 
111 ilic cailivdial offlrvieto. 


Gf.cco, of (i libido, 13i^. Many vvoilc* 
ciailon, niid ibe life of Si. FrancK in I in the cailiftliat nf Orvirro. 
the rtleriory i fS. Ciwt*, in the «mo ■ Fawi't'< i*(incriMo,ol(*ainn Inn, 
city. The iilVofS. (ilovaoni HatiUta j. .Man) wmk^ In the taiin dial nl t • 
in the chore It del f.'aimine, al Flo- j, vieio. 

renie. A St. Fiancis at I'lsa. S»'vr- <)TTcvi\?<on\FafiNv.A, ofraMixa. IS'JO. 


ral pu^pliir^^ in tlio (.'ampo Sanio ai 
pj^a. Varioi’M pa jiiingn m the old 
church of St. PeUT at Rome. Design 
for the ship by Gioiio in Su Pel«r*i, ai 
Home. Various workir in Ihe Minor* 
vHj in that city. Various works at 
Ravenna, Ferrara, Arez^n. AvignuOi 
and Urbino- Por trai's of Dante, Bru- 
netlo, and Clomtni V. lie was a pu* 
pii ofCimabue, and the real fuihcrof 
modern painting. 

Buo.vamico Buff ALSU c^o, of Florence, 
1500. The life of oor Saviour in the I 
church of the nunnery nf Paenza, at i 
Florence. Life of St. James in the ‘ 
abbey of Seiiimo. Paintings in 8. 
Petronio, at Bologna, at Assisi, at | 
Arezzo, in S. Paolo and ihe Campo 
Saaio at PiiO, at Certona, at Penigia, 
in S. Maim Novella at Florence, and 
in other clmrdivs there. 

OoEatci ii'Acveoio, of Agubbin, 1500. 
Msny admirable miniatnrei for the 
library of Pope Benedict IX. at Rome. 

Fkanco BcLOOKisf, of Rulogna. pOO. 

^Extremely beeutifjl miniature pajitG 


A Mmhni.i.i i'Ver iho t*atc of S. l ian* 
cuco ui Facn/.J, .M.niv woik> in 8. 


Ikd 


iigin, 


at 


<«.oi^iu, at Fciima, nt 
Fneoz , and other plac»<>. 

Lcu.o, of Perugia, Various works 

at IViogia, and in the catheiJial i.f 
Ofvit'to. 

, Tai/Uto <t.\DOi. 1320. Many works in 
8. Croce at Florence; in dm convent 
and church of S. Spiiito. 8. Sieniiirp 
cM Pon'.c Vccchio, ihe Oialorio di S. 
Mfchelc in Orto, nod llie clnncli of 
fhc Servites in iho «ainc cny. Works 
in fresco at .^rcez<>, at S. Agosirnn, at 
Pisa, ami Ifi ihe Capilolo of 8. Maria 
Novella at Flnrentc. Next tu S c- 
funo, he was tiie most enjiiteiii of like 
pupils of Gintlo. 

Pace de Faekza, of Faenza, 1520 . Va¬ 
rious works at Bologna and Faeiiza, 
audinthe cathedral of Orvieto. lie 
was a pupil of Giotio. 

Si:uoNS MtsiMi. of Siena, I3?0. P^t- 
trauofFetisKh's Laura. Many wnrHs 
at Avigrmn, at Rome, end mor# e<jpe» 
ciallv in the palace della Signoria at 
D D « ' 
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Siena. Muny work< in S. Maria No¬ 
vella ami ill the cailiedial at Fln- 
rencT, and in ihe (Jatii|>oSantoai Pi>a. 
He a pupil of Giotto, and excellotl 
in many braiicKeii of the art. 

Pir.Tiin L>ii KAti, of .'>iena, 1S30. The 
Pre<viitA:ioN in ilie Temple on the 
sf:nicase of I lie ho>.jntul ai Nicna. Va* 
noiM uorkN ill iIk* Ciimpo Santo at 
Pi^a. A Madonna, wiih angels, in S 
Fiance^co at ri>loj:i. The chapel of 
liic lo-h altar in ihei li iiHi UclU PieYe 
ai bc*>nlei >4'ver^l oilier pie* 

tniiM llierr. Many works al Home 
u'vl Cortona. Me was a pupil ol 
Olotto. 

r4,4»Livo, of tJrVK'fo, Many 

ik% III the cathedral of Oiviclo. 

4h M.iiasro n\ l\n.i.i, of Forli, IS'JO. 
*i'lw (Impel of the hi^h ahar in the 
cluni h of S. J'loinenien at Forli, be* 
sules iiMoy nrher wuiks in that ami 
Miighbouiiiig K>un>. lie was a pupil 
of t( lotto. 

Sni ^sn, of l lor^mr, I3'J0. An cx 
ipii'ite Mailoiin I ni the Campo Santo 


at Pisa, in which he surpassed his 
iiU'iier, Giotto, both hi design and ro- 
loniing. Works in the convent of S. 
SjhritoalP'loreiice, ft>roliirh he paiiU^ 
ed an admirable picture of the Traiia^ 
figuration. Many works in AraCicIi 
at lUme, St. Peler'ii at Milan, atPb- 
toj.'i, and other towns in Italy. He was 
a pupil ofGiotio, whom he excelled in 
* colouring and design; he was particu¬ 
larly distinguished for ihe icpresenlu- 
lion of the naked figure, and the mo^e- 
□n nl of figures under draperies. 

Pirrao Gwaliphi, of H^me, 1120. 
Many uoiks :U ibum*, where lie ex- 
ecuicd in mosaic iln* ship 'T6l. Peter, 
after the drawings of tool lo. Works, 
in fie^^co. in Ara Ccrii, S. .Maiia in 
Trasicveie, Sr. (!ecilia in Tra'icieie. 
and Peter'* at 1b*mc. U'orks in S. 
Mlire** and S. Bd'^ilioai Ploiciiie. A 
citicihxioti at Assi-i and ai Orvicto. 
He was a piifiil of CioiiM, and ol dn- 
till gin >hcd me lit in fre-co. 

( Tv iie cununual.) 
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uuihcnfit' Rttriple nntt iHiu:tUitH€ou$ lt\forfMntion la tvfry Binmh qf 
iiom(Hic Et:on\tmy, nnd of ^cn€i at Vlittty. 

weriioi) OF AScritTAiNiNG Tiib !l 'Inkc 100 grains of tlie snlpluir; 
i*uuiTV OF .sur.FliUR, cillkei.v I to he cxaniiued; put it into a Flo* 
\M\il uRb.vui) Tu .SRSEMC. rciicc Hask, and pour over ii aboiit 
TTik aulpliur which is procured | four OMDces of oil of tur|H*uiine; 
in the roasting of copper ores is I heat tlie mixture over a lump till ic 
apt to con tain, besides earthy iin* has boiled for a few minutes, then 
purities, u very imtuble portion ofl pour the solution, whilst liot, into a 
tn'sfwc; while, on the oilier band,; six or eight-ounce vial, stop it with 
the sulphur imported from Sicily, * a cork, and shake it (ill the liquor 
in particular, is free from this con- has cooled down to the tempera* 
tamination. As this article forms | ture of the hand. It will now be 
one of those remedies which are i quite turbid with sulphur that has 
frequently resorted to as a domes* . separated from the oil during cool- 
tic medicine, it is rortainly a mat -1 iiig, and being filtered through tow, 
ter of some importance to asccr. j plnced in a glass funnel, a clenr 
tain, in an easy and expeditious; Iluid will be obtained. This being 
manner, its purity, which may be <j done, transfer the oil again upon 
accomplished by the following pru- the sulphur remaining in the flask, 
cess:— heated and filtered a 
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Sfconit time. By repeating tliiA , wood; reduce these substances 
operation four ur five times, there to a ctnir^e powder, sprinkle them 

over with a few drops of otto of 


will be left only a brownish orange 
residue, on which the <ul refuses to 
act any longer. 1‘his residue, be¬ 
ing laid on a piece of earthen-ware, 
is to be exposed to a licnt not high¬ 
er ttian that of melting lead, till it 
ceases to exhale any sulphureous 
vapour ; being then rubbed up 
with a little tiioislencd charcoal, 
and pressed into the bos\l of a to.* 
bacco-pipe, or any otlicr conve- ; 
nient ve?c«el, it ii to be heated 
nearly reil Iiui, upon which a white . 
vapour will ari^e, :uui shew itself 
to be arsenic bt its peculiar garlic * 
odour. The sulphur precipitated 
from me oil of turponliuc niuy he 
entirily freed from this latter by 
exposure to the uir niid light for a ^ 
day or two; it w'lW then be of a! 
hi'uuiitul sparkling yellow colour, 
far superior to that of common 
flowers of suljdmr, arid entirely in* 
odorous. 'J'he common English 
sulphur, or roll brimstone, some-; 
times contains full of insolnhle' 
residue, chii'fiy composed of arse- i 
uir. The bc^t Sicilian Milphur 
contains hardly more than three 
per cent, of residue, which is a mix-. 
ture of different kinds of earths: 
hence it atfords no ar^^;nic^> odour 1 
when heated with charcoal; arul!, 
this is the reason of the universal | 
preference given by the roauufac- > 
turers of oil of vitriol, or sulphuric | 
acid, to Sicilian over Eirglish sul¬ 
phur. 


rtlEPAnATlOX OP SCENT-BAOa, TO 
pnESEIt VE CLOTHES FIIOM BEIXO 
INJURED BY MOTHS, &C. 

Take the tops* of rosemary, la¬ 
vender, rose-leaves, the chipping 
of cedar, cassia lignea, and sassa- 


roses, and sew tliein up in a coarse 
muslin or silken hag. 'riicse bags, 
wlien laid in the wardrobe among 
garments, not only impart to them 
a pleasant scent, hut contribute 
also to preserve the clothes from 
being injured by moths and other 
insects. 

JJVNO.tniAN METHOD OF MARINO 

EXCb.I.l.KNT BKHAD WITJIOUT 

YEAST. 

Ligliter, whiter, and better fia- 
vuure<l bread than that made at 
Dvhretzin, in Hungary, is seldom 
to be met with; and as this breml 
is made without yeast, about which 
such a hue and cry is often raised, 
and with a substitute wliich is a dry 
mass, that may be easily preserved 
and transported, nay, which may 
.be kept six months or more, ( 
deem it necessary that the process 
should be more known. The fer¬ 
ment is thus made:—Two handfuls 
of hops arc boiled in four quarts of 
water; this is poured upon as much 
whenten bran as can be w ell inoi.<t« 
cned by it; to this arc aihlrd four 
or five pounds of h*avcn; when this 
is only warm, the mass is well 
worked together to mix the dlifer* 
ent parts. Tlie mass is then put 
in a warm place for twenty-four 
hours, and after that it is divided 
into small pieces, about the sise of 
a hen’s egg or a small orange, 
which are dried by being placed 
upon aboard, and exposed to a dry 
air, but not to the sun ; when dry 
they are laid by for use, and may 
be kept half a year. This is ihe 
ferment, which may be itted in tite 
following manner For baking of 
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six^arge ioares six good handfuls place in a publication devoted to 
of these balls» previously broken Uhe diH'uiion uf useful knowledge, 
into pieces, are taken (the loaves 11 Put_/=ihe direct strength,or cohe- 


nieasure near half a cubic yard), 
and dissolved in seven or eight:) 
quarts of warm water. This is |i 
poured through a sieve into one end ll 
of the trough, and three quarts 
more of warm water are poured 
through tlie sieve after it, iiud what 
rciuajjis in the sieve is well pies8c<l 


sive force of a sq'uaro inch 
of the material; 
f/sstlie breadth | 
e=tlie depth, or the dimen¬ 
sion in tile direction of the 
pressure; and 

/=thc length. Then the la¬ 
teral or transverse strength of a 


out. This liquor is mixed u|» with . i _ i . f f* 

, . ' - * . rectangular beam or bar, is * 

so much (lour as to form a mass ol j ^ ' 

the size of a large loaf. This is! if supported at one cntl, and 

strewed over with flour; clic sieve, . fffic « i i r 

... . . ' h —if stipponed at both ends, 

witli Its contents, is put upon it, I. o/ 

and the whole is covered up warm, \ 'Hie lateral Mvength of n square 
and left till it hus risen enough, |, beam or bar, when its diameter is 


and its surface Ims begun 10 crack; ^ ■ ■ • n • / *' 

.1,inform* the leaven. Then fiftec.; ‘il/ *“>** 

/• ft-’ 
iU 

III thb 


f'f 


i! 


quarts of warm water, tn which six ^ ^ i , 

‘ I , , .. I i ijoricd at one end, ami 

haTidfulsot salt have been uissolv- < * 

ed, are poured through the sieve ji supported at both cn<U. 


upon it, and the necessary quan¬ 
tity of hour is added, and mixed, 
and kneaded with the leaven : this 


cased is ilic<iiagon.ii. 'Hicslrcngih 
j of a square homn is least when the 
* force is in the direction of ilie <lia- 


is covered up warm, and left forgona). 

about one hour. It is then formed ; The lateral strength of a solid 

into loaves, whicli are krix in a ll ». ■ • f P . i 

, i cylinder is-jf supported at 

warm room haif an hour, aiui after i U * ^ 

1 

f supported 


that they arc put into the oven, 
wliere they remain two or thrf^e ij 
hours, according to the size. 'J im ■ 




one end, and'' 


at both ends. In this case r is the 


great advantage of this ferment i», I radius, and psd. 14159 &c. 


that it may he made in great quun- : 
tuitis at a time, and kept 6t for 
use. Might it not, on this account, 


The lateral strength of a tu))c, nr 

. fpiU^-r*) 

lioilow cylinder, is- 47 ^ /' 


be useful on board of ships, and .if supported at one end, and 

likewise for armies when in the |!/* p fyi*—rf*) j i i 

tielJ? \\ K r ~ supported at both 

ends. 

The lateral strength of a trian- 


RULES FOR ASCeUTAlNlNO THE 
STIUNGTU OF MATERIALS. 

The following roles for ascer¬ 
taining the strength of materials 
being new, and of practical utility, 
it is presumed they are worthy of a 


. , . . .0Sii4Sf'h4' 

giilarhcani or bar, is-^- 

if supported at one end, and 

.*>2579 fbH*., , . , 

— n supported at both 




ends. 
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fOl 


Tlic strcD^tl) of a solid cylinder, !• n^cessarv lo bend it, would crush 
pillar, or c'dumn, to resist a force ' it. The force necessary to crush a 
nc> ic in ij.e direction of its axis, is • homogenvous solid cylinder, is 


H,' 

bi r 


nlierc c is tlic extension 


of the iiiAteriiil at the time of frac¬ 
ture. diameter of a column 


may be to great in pvoporiioii lo 
its length, that a less force i ban that 


If the rule above given he cor- 
' rret, the following table wit! shew 
the w'cighlthat would break or crush 
I cylinders of dilferciit kinds of nia- 
; toriaU;— 


Wrislii 111 lli« th.ii UVifhl in U»« llui 


SUl«rc%li. 

Dn^irt itrmiclh of « 

1 * i^oan* ii.ch. 

' win riM^h ft cyliu* 

1 Uri ill iiitb ill dll* 

1 mriiT. 

1 « ni i’niali II 1 yim- 
1 il«s Hbfli^e It 

1 vric fuol JN iireft. 

% 

Cast iron . . . 

i lln. 

1 5 : 1,000 

dl l,HH) 

57,000,000 

Lviid ..... 

' d,0o0 

iSKIO 

0,150,000 

Freestone . . 

1,000 

0,2R1 1 

• 1,152,000 

Fine freestone . ^ 

20.3 


250,100 

Brick. 

2H0 

1,75H 

1 022,2di) 



ECtiNOMlcAI. METHOD OH MAKING || it Is very profter lo lay a few of 
FIUE-BALLS Foii FULL. j! the balls citUcf behind or near the 
Take a ton of common clay, free 'lire, to get dry speedily. When 
from stones, add to this from seven ' the fire burns clear, plac u some of 
to eight bushels of sifted small* ! the balls in tlie front of the grutev 
coal, and as much dung (or any, us you do with large or round coals, 
Ollier vegetable substance that can j when the advantages of these bre- 
be procured at a clitup rate, fur' balls will soon become evident, f<»r 
example, the exliausted tanner's they not only burn exemiing clear, 
bark,) ns wilt work wiiii the clay without mncli smoko, but give also 
into a homogeneous muss. Having ] a more lasting beat than an equal 
done tins, turni the mass into snch' quantity of coals would uiford. 
sized balls or lumjis ns will suit! From some experiments tlmt have 
your fire-grate* In the LowCoun* been made in this metropnlis, we 
tries, where the peasants are ac-i areauthorisedtostate the following 
quainted with the advantages of; particulars.—Ttie charge of a load 
this cheap fuel, the size of tliei of clay does not exceed 5s. or Os.; 
halls is usually three or four inches tiie labour of making up the balls 
square; though they may be made i uIkiui *2s* Od. dung '2$, stnalbcoal, 
either larger or smaller, according called slack, woikcd up with the 
to the quantity of lire required. eJay and dung (supposing the coals 
When the mass has been formed | at 2s. per bushel,) 12s.: and tlius 
into lumps or baHi» it will be ne- it appears that the wliole cost of 
cessary to lay them in a shed to dry making up a ton of clay will not 
graduallyfar use, for they then burn exceed 1/. is.; though it might be 
much better than when newly Glide easily shewn that the balls tbos 
/ and still wet. But in case you are | produced are preferable to, and will 
pbliged to use tbem immedtately, [[do much nwre service thaOi achal* 
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PRKrAnATlON OF CARMINE AND COCHIKFAL L\KF,. 


<lr<)n of coaU.*—Tt)05e who are in* 
dined to make use of this econo¬ 
mical fuel are to lake notice, that 
ilie balls arc noi to be laid on till 
I lie fire burns c lear and brisk. 


i’M.rAIIATION' OP CARMJKE AND 
COriMN'EAL LAKP. 

'VWis very rich vivid crimson co¬ 
lour, wliich itoinlf was ori^i* 
tially |irc'|nircd Irom an insect call¬ 
ed (CWiun I/ids), from 

wliicli it lakes its nuine; but is now 
obtained from the cochineal insect, 
the colouring mailer of which is 
cxiracied. and chrndcally comhin- 
4*d with ilie earth of alum or alu- 
mine. It is best prepared in the; 
following inanner:^ 

Into ii It-gallon boiler of well* 
iinncil I'oppcr, put 10 gallons of 
disiilkd or very clear rain-water; 
spring*watcr will not do. When 
the uuicr ))oils, sprinkle in by de¬ 
grees 1 Ih. of line cochineal, pre* 
vionsiy ground in a clean marble 
mortar to a inoderatcly fine pow¬ 
der; keep up a slow boiling for 
ahum hnlf an hour, and then add 
3^02. of crystallized super-car¬ 
bonate of soda; in a minute or 
two afterwards draw the fire, and 
Add to the liquor l^oz. of alum, 
previously finely pulverizetl; stir 
the mass with a clean stick till the 
abnii is dissolved; then leave it to 
settle for half an hour; draw oif 
the clear liquor with a glass syphon, 
and separate the seiliinent from the 
residue by straining it through a 
close linen cloth. Replace the clear 
liquor in the boiler, and stir in 
tliewldte of two or three eggs, pre¬ 
viously well beaten with a quart of 
water: then light the fire again, 
and heat the liquor till it begins to 
faoilj at which time tbe albumea 


I of the egg will coagulate and cum* 

1 bine with the basis or earth of the 
alum and the finest part of the 
I colouring matter. Tins sediment 
is carmine, which being separa- 
I ted by filtration, and well washed 
' in the filter with distilled water, is 
' to be spread very thin on an eartli- 
I en pUtc, and slowly dried on a 
stove, after which it is ready for 
I use. The finest part of the co- 
* louring matter of the cochineal be* 
ing thus separated, the residue is 
usually employed in the prepara¬ 
tion oflake, in the following man* 
ncr. 

^ Prepfirttiiou of Cochittenl L/iU\ 
Add Q l!)s. of suhearhonate of 
potash to the red liquor from wliich 
the carmine was precipitated, an<l 
return it into tlie huder, togctlier 
with tike dregs of the cochinca), 
and boil the whole gently for about 
half an hour; then draw the fire, 
and after the sediment has subsid¬ 
ed, draw off all the clear liquor 
into clean earthen-ware vessels. 
Then pour upon the sediment a 
second alcaline ley, prepared by 
dissolving I lb. of subcarbonaie of 
potash in two gallons of water, 
and boil this also upon the dregs 
for half an hour, by which process 
the whole of the colouring matter 
will be extracted. Separate by 
filtration the liquor from the dregs, 
and return both the alcaline solu¬ 
tions into the boiler. When this 
bath is as hot as the hand ran bear, 
add, by degrees, d lbs. of finely 
pulverised alum; observing not to 
add a second poKion till the effer* 
▼eicence from Uie first has entirely 
subsided. When the whole of the 
alum has been put in, raise iba 
fire till tbe liquor simmers, and 
continue it at this temperatuiw for 
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about fire minutes, at which lime 
if a little is taken out and put into 
a wine-glass, it will be found to 
consist of a coloured sediment dif¬ 
fused through a clear fluid. On 
su(feriiig itic mixture to statid tin- 
disturbed for some time, the great¬ 
est quantity of llie clear Iluid nniy 
be decanted, and the residue put 
on a fitter will then deposit ihe co¬ 
loured lake, whirl), after bring re¬ 
peatedly washed with clear soft 
water, must he covered with a cloth, 
and suffered to remain for a few 
days till it is halfdrv, after which 
H may he uken from the fdter, 
innde tip in sruall lumps, and care¬ 
fully dried on a stove. In this 
manner I Ih. of the best cochineal 
affords rather more than l}oz. of 
carmine, and l^lh. of red lake. 


i:asy metiioo ok taking impres¬ 
sions UP MANUSCRIPTS. 

I'o the Editor, 

have lately seen thefoU 
lowing process for copying writing 
practised by a friend of mine, which 
I think deserves to be made more 
generally known; yon therefore 
will perhaps have the goodness to 
allow it a corner in your next Jtepo- 
sitonf. The process is as follows;— 
Puta little sugar into your writing- 
ink, so that the writing made with 
the ink will remain glutiimus or 
adhesive to the fingers. When a 
copy is required, take some unsized 
paper, moisten it lightly with a 
sponge, and lay it upon the writing. 
Then uke a flat iron, such as is 
used by laundresses, moderately 
heated, and press it gently over the 
unsiced paper, the counter • proof 
or copy will be produced inHiM- 
diately. The quantity of sugar 
roL II. No.\X, 


r»*<jnircd must vary according loilic 
nature of the ink : but there is no 
di/licultv in finding by a few trials 
the requUitc ipKintiiy ; for the ob¬ 
ject of the sugar Is merely to pre¬ 
vent the ink rrom <1rying rapidly. 
I am, will) respect, your constant 
reader, 

Frmdkrick Clark. 

Dcnooniltry, Srjit. N, ISia. 

' SINGULAR StRllloD OF COPYING 
IMCTURVS, ANDOTHLH ORJKCTS, 

' BY 'IKK criKMICAL AtrflO.N OP 
1.IG1IT. 

Those wlio arc fatniliHr with clic- 
nnstry are wcJI aware of the singu¬ 
lar effect of light upon mctnllic 
' solutions, und other i)o<iies of tia- 
I tore. An ingenious pliilosopInT, 

I Mr. J. Wciigvvood, avuded liimself 
of the propirty which a soliiuon 
of silver in nitric acid possesses, 
when exposed to light and air, for 
copying paintings on glasN, mak¬ 
ing profiles, iic, Thestdutions of 
this metal, it is well known, when 
applied to paper, and then exposed 
! to light, become speedily blacken- 
I cd. Therefore if we cover white 
I paper with a dilute solution of ni- 
«tfate of silver, and place it behind 
I a pahiting on gla^^, which is ex- 
^ posed to the direct rays of the sun, 
the rays which pass througli will 
blacken the paper; but the shades 
will be more or less deep in pro¬ 
portion to the intensity of the light 
transmitted through the different 
parts of the glass. When the glass 
is perfectly transparent, aud con- 
seqoenily allows a free passage to 
the rays of light, the paper will 
become quite black; where the 
glass is perfectly opaque, and where 
consequently no rays can paM, the 
paper remains white; and Uiero 
E B 
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will be decrees of tlic intensity of 
the sliaclovv of every variety of opi- 
ciiy l)otwveii lbc»c two extremes. 
IhvUirei tints produced, alil)ou;;!i 
(hey are not scti»ihly HH'eeted by 
(!)C li'^lic of candles nod I:!m|>s, nre 
>(K)u fiestruyed l>v tlic lii;ltt <il <Iav, 
enusf.s ull ihe p<i|uT to he- 
<*(iine hliiek. ‘J'bey ijm>l tberidore 
bo Lcjit in darkness ; and tliry may 
readily lie j>rescr veil bv bein^ plac¬ 
ed Ijehveeii thr: leaves of a book, 
or blaek paper. Besides the ap- 
piioaiioii oi (bis property wliicb 
tbo sehir exercises upon ibt 

snlutiniiof nitrate of aiUcr for co¬ 
py in^^ (be li^bu and shadows* of 
paiiitin<rs on ^lass, it may be ap¬ 
plied to other purposes. By incaris 


of it delineations may be made of all 
such objects as are partly opaque 
and partly transparent. The fibres 
of leaves, iiiid the wtn^s of insects, 
may be pretty accurately repre¬ 
sented by this process, by causing 
the solar rays to pass tbron;;h tlicm, 
upon paper itnprc(;natrd with a 
solution of silver; and Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Davy has found, (hat the 
imaj^csof minute objects produced 
by means of tlie solar microscope, 
may bo cupied without difficulty 
on prepared paper: be recom¬ 
mends one part of <lry nitrate of 
silver dissolved in ten parts of wn- 
(or; and this is sufficient to enable 
tlie paper to become blackened, 
wiiliout impairing its tevture. 


IU(K;RAPMICAL SKrTCIIFS and anecdotks. 


ACCOUNT OF C 
TilF. following puruculars of 
Czerni George, who, as the tduef 
of the Sortiaus, some years since 
attracted a considerable portion of 
the public attention by bis obstinate 
resistance against tlie Turks, are 
cxiiMctcd from tlic narrative of a 
If ussian officer, who was the bearer 
of the consecrated oil presented 
by bis sovereign for the use of the 
Servian cliurcbes, and visited Mol¬ 
davia, VVailacbia, and Servia in 
1(^08. The result of bis observa¬ 
tions was published at Moscow in 
1810. 

Czerni George was born in the 
vicinity of Belgrade. Froui bis 
earliest years be cherished an irre- 
concileable enniiiy to the Turks, 
who then ruled Ins unfortunate 
country with an iron sceptre. 
\V bile yet a youth, he bgppened to 


XIvIlM GEORGE. 

: meet a Turk who imperiously com- 
I manded him to stand out of his 
i way, at the same lime threatening 
to sliool him if he failed to comply. 
Czeriii George, however, prevent- 
I ed the execution of this menace 
I by ex tending the Turk lifeless upon 
I the ground. To avoid tbedunger- 
I ous consequences winch this deed 
would have infallibly drawn upon 
\ him, be 6ed to Transylvania. He 
I was then eighteen years old, en- 
: tered into the Austrian service, and 
soon became a subaltern officer. 
Another tragic circumstance com¬ 
pelled him a second time to seek 
his safety in flight, llis captain 
was about to punish him for some 
fault which he bad committed, when 
be killed him also, and immediate¬ 
ly hastened hack to lii< native coun* 
try. Here he adopted a hew pig- 
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fei«5ion» better adapted to liis din : Ac xlble, ho dret? forth a pistol, 
pusitioii, and became the chief of 1 and shut the author of liis own life 
a band of robbers. It should be dead upon the spi»t. 
observeeb that in Servia, Albania, 'I'liecontest with tlie exasperated 
and all over Greece, bands of maU \ Turks was tong and obstinate. Ir 
cunioiMs, resident in the nuoiUi * was difficult fur the leader of ait 
wage incessant war with the 'J'urks, undisciplined banditti to overcome 
and style tlieinsclvcs Kxivrs/, that; a people who bad learned tlic art 
is, thieves or robbers. They atinck j! of war from the Ktirofiouns. By 
the Turks only, and are vonstdered ' degrees, ho» ever, the Scrviarisulso 
by the Greek pcasuntsas lu roev and ' leufiicd to conrjtierj uiul <'zc*rni 
avengers, and recuveil in triumph ’ George, encouraged hythca<U*an- 
hy them in the villages where there ^ tages which he had gained, forsook 
are no Turkish inhahicants. From his inancessihle forests, laid siogc 
his haunts in the thickest woods, lo Belgrade, and by his piTKc tcr- 
C'zerni George often ft II upon the * mg briivcry compelled the J'nrkish 
I'lirks and ent <itr great numbers * gairison i<i surrender on the 
of them. liis fury spared neither Dcccinher, IKOO. 'rinistlid a man 
sex nor ugc. \Voiiien, children, of low hirili, and without eilneainm, 
and the* aged belonging to this exalt himself nuo the d<Juer<T uf 
detested nation, were alike nacri* i lii^ country and the supreme ht'ad 
heed by him. 'I'lic Turks, byway ; of tils pou])le. 
of kcraiiution, executed twenty-six j During tlie siege of Belgr.;<le a 
of the principal Servians, an<l j inceiing of the cliief nobility and 
among the rest an arcliiniaiidritc, | clergy was held at Semendrm, and 
and armed aeonsiderable force for,| having appointed the Archbinho]! 
tile purpose of attacking Czerni's of Servia their president, tlicy took 
hand : but the oppressed Servians j upon themselves the govcninicnt of 
assembled fromull tpiarlers to sup* I the country. They not only con- 
port their avenger. His aged fa* stitiited themselves tlic ruling pow- 
tlier alone, who had hitliertu been cr in regard to the civil ndmuii- 
his constant companion, now for* I stration, but designed also to com- 
sock him, with severe reproaches I bine with it the legistarive authority 
for the cruelties which he had per- land the command of the ann}. 
petrated, the blood of so many No sooner was Czerni George in- 
iunoceiit victims which he had shed, formed of these proceedings Khr.n 
and the extreme danger into which he hastened to Semendria,uiiuulled 
he was about to plunge his country; | the resolutions of the assenddy, 
nay, even with tlircats that hewould and announced in a proclamation, 
betray him and all his associates to that long as Cserni George 
the Turks. In vain did Czerni shall live, no peraou shall presume 
endeavour to dissuade him from his to exult himself above him, as lie 
intentions; he set off and took the alone is sufficient and wants no aJ- 
fiirect road to Belgrade. Czerni viser.** 

followed him, and made a last at* Since this emphatic declaratiori 
tempt to divert him from Ini pur'* -lie has governed the people and the 
pose, but finding the old man in-' senate of Belgrade with aU the 

Et 2 
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aiuliurii}* of an arbiirary sovereign. 
A> iHi instance of Ins dcsi>otisni ] 
shall mtniiion the foUo%\in^ fart, 
c'oinirmnicuteil to me by M. Ito- 
ilo|ihlnikln, coiiiibcllor of state. 
On tlic dentil of a wcMitliy Servian 
who hud left several youngeliildren, 
the senate very humanely deter- 
innieil to possess tlunnselves of his 
pi<i|Kny. M. Uodophinikin re- 
nujusMuttd again:>ttbis procedure. * 
One <»f ilic senators, who had been 
at Viciiiin, asserted tliat lie had 
there ivitncssc<l a similar circuin* 
stance, as u stranger liuti of his own 
accord assumed tlie management 
of the |>ro|)erty of a person who had 
died, though lie had left an infant 
son. M. Rodophiiiikin had very 
great trouble to iiiukc the senate 
c(nnprclicnd,lhat tins stranger was a 
legal guardian, to whom theadniini* 
Htration of the pro[icriy wasenirust> 
cd only during the minority of the 
heir, and till the luucr was capable 
of taking it into his own hands, ilc 
painted the exccsMvc injustice of 
such u confiscation in sncli liicly 
colours, tiiat he obtained of the 
UH^umbly an nnaiiimous decree in 
fat our of the heirs. The senate 
^ 1 uhlellIy rcccjwd a letter from 
C ^(Tiii George, who was then at 
bis lountry-housc, above 50 miles 
from Btlgr.ide, directing that all 
the mills belonging to the deceased : 
should he unneKed to his posses* | 
stuns. What more could the be«! 
nevolent advocate of the orphans | 
then do in the affair? It is almost i 
superfluous to observe, that the I 
Servian senate punctually obeyed 
the commands of Czerni George, 
and then took posse^.slon Uieinsclvos 
of the remainder of the property.; 

The conduct of this chieftain , 
to the Pacha of Belgrade, after 


the reduction of that fortress, wifi 
sen e to illustrate the extraordinary 
hatred tliat he hears to the Turks. 
By the capitulation the pacha had 
oblaincd the assurance, that he 
might depart freely with his whole 
retinue, and travel munolestcd 
throuifit Servia. An escort of 500 
Pandours was to accompany liiin 
to the frontiers, and to protect him 
. from insult on the pan of the poo* 
pie. Czerni George gave him the 
inovt solenm asseveration, that lie 
had nothing to fear in his passage 
through Servia. The aged pacha 
quitted the city with $70 persons 
lielongiiig to Ins liuusehold, and 
all of whom, excepting the paclia 
himself and six of his principal 
officers, were disarmed. • Scarcely 
were they two miles from Belgrade, 

, when the PaiiiloLirs suddenly drew 
. their sabres, and begun in cold 
blond to ^laughtcr iliesc devoted 
victims. . The pacha and Ins six 
officers made an heroic resistance, 
cut their way through the assassins, 
and reached a cavern, where they 
were overpowered, hut not tiU ilicy 
had dispatched at least twice the 
number of Servians. On the sninc 
day Czerni George is:>ned orders 
I fur the execution of the forty Turks 
! who had remained behind at Bel- 
I grade. These unfortunate wretches 
I sought refuge in a house, where 
they defended theoiselves with the 
resolution of despair, till the Ser* 
vians set it on tire, and they pe¬ 
rished lit tiie flames. A Servian of* 
fleer asked Czerni George what was 
to be done with the women belong¬ 
ing to the murdered Turks. Let 
them starve was his reply. For¬ 
tunately all the Servians are not 
possessed of suclicruel dispositions^, 
one of them proposed to sell these 
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wretched females tu the Austrians, 
and his suggestion was adopted* 

It would require volumes to de¬ 
tail all tlie cruelties practised by 
Czerni George. 1 shall therefore 
conclude this subject with the fol¬ 
lowing trait:— III 1607 he caused 
his brother to ho hanged for some 
trifling faults which lie had coiii- 
mitted. 

Czerui George is at present (1610) 
40 years old; tall and w*ell niatle. 
Uis face is long, broader below 
than above, his eyes are small and 
sunk ill his head; he has a sharp 
nose and brow n complexion. Hu 
wears very small tiuisuchios. His 
hair is tied behind into a tail which 
reaches all down his hack, and he 
turns It tip III front, which makes 
his forehead appear uncommonly 
Urge. Ills dress is very simple, 
diflei iiig III no respect from that of 
tiie nutics, except in a pair of 
pistols and u dagger which lie con¬ 
stantly curries with him. liisclotlies 
are neither elegant nor clean. His 
ardent and veliemeiit spirit is dis¬ 
guised under a cold and uofeeliiig 
manner. Hu passes whole hours 
withuutuuering a word: but when¬ 
ever he drinks brandy, he always 
mutters a prayer. He can neither 
read nor write. It is to his per- 




j scnal bravery alone, favoured by 
]| fortune, that lie owes all the power 
,j and fame which he enjoys. 

Hu has two sons and four daugh¬ 
ters. One of the latter is married 
to a Servian of high distinction. 
His oldest son, Alexis, now fifteen 
years old, at ilie time of my visit 
resided with M. Kodophinikin, and 
; was assiduously engaged in learn¬ 
ing the Uussian language. His 
fpiickness of apprehension is not 
less worthy of admirnuon than his 
corporeal agility. His favourite 
amusement is to kill birds hy tlirow- 
ing stones at them. It is not un¬ 
likely that he will soon itnicate Ins 
I father, and make war U|mn tlio 
Turks instead of the birds. 

Czerni indulges once a year in 
the chase, in which he is accom¬ 
panied by three or four hundred 
Fandours* The whole produce, 
consisting of wolves, foxes, wild 
guats, and deer, is publicly sold to 
the best bidder. 

His real name is George Petro- 
^ wiuch. He is indebted for the 
surnaiiie of C^efrii, or the JUiukt 
I not so much to Ills naturally dark 
complexion, as to the anger of his 
mother, who gave him that appel¬ 
lation when he made her a widow 
by the murder of his father. 


MISCELLANIES. 


CELINDA, OR THE 

The youthful CelinJa possessed 
a handsome person, a good under¬ 
standing, and an excellent heart, 
yet she was not happy. As is some¬ 
times the case, the set a greater. 
value upon the blessinga she did I 
not possess, than upon those whieli II 


WISHES: J Tall. 

she enjoyed. Though handsome, 
her beauty was not of that striking 
kind which challenges admiration; 
and tboogh endowed with gpod 
sense, her cold hem of manner, and 
want of natural vivacity,often made 
her listened to with inattention: 
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Sience she frequently saw women, 
who were really inferior to herself, 
iiisiitkguished in society, while ahe 
was overlooked; aud this often 
morliBed her. One eveom^, when 
she had returned in worse spirits 
than usual from an assembly wliere 
she had been totally eclipsed hy the 
beautiful Bcllaria, wliilu slio sat lost 
ill reverie, slie was surpfi.sud at 
hearin|i her own naino pronoiineed 
iu a soft voice, and lc>okiiig up, she 
saw at her side a lovely female, the 
cliHvms of whoso countenance wore 


The sylph breathing on her, pro* 
nonneed some nnintelligihle words, 
and disappeared. Ccliuda, turn¬ 
ing to a mirror, saw with deli^dit a 
visible improvement in feutures 
which were before lovely; her eyes 
sparkled with increased lustre, her 
check, nuiurally pale, now flowed 
with the brightest bloom, and the 
most captivating smiles played 
round her pretty inoiiih : in short, 
the sylph liad bestowed upon lier 
tiiat bewitching something, for 
which, as wc cannot express it in 


heightened by a look of celestial : our own language, we have bor*^ 
benignity. “ In me,** cried she to rowed tlie French term, /r nc ,<«h 
the astonished Cehuda, you he* 

hold one of that race whom theli KorashortliineCcliiulabcIrev- 
children of men denominate sylplis: ed that the sylph hud bestowed 
ouroBiccis to protect inortuUlrom ;{ U]ioo her perfect happiness; wh<T* 
the machinations of tlic evil genii, ' ever »lic went atluiiratlon followed 
and to each of us is assigned the ] her, and Iht young conipauioiH 
charge of a human being. You, I stood no chunee of being iiotietd 
Cclindu, have, from your birth, in her presence: hnl though ('c- 
been niy taro: ! sec, with [mlTi, hndu was for a short lime delight- 
languor and di 2 »u[>pointmcnt do- cd with tlie sensation caused hy 
stroythe fair promise of your youth, her hcanry, her heart was loo fecl- 
and 1 come to restore yun to that mg lu be long occupied by the 
cheerfulness which suns the pro-j pleasures of tanity. Tlie joys of 
scut delightful period of yoiir life. ^ fritmUhip were necessary to her 
Ucniity, wit, fortune, are before^ existence, and amongst the crowd 
\ou ; chusG from ainuiig them that of licr admirers slm fouiK) no 


which will render yon most happy, j, friends; her beauty had alienated 
mul it shall be yours : but as inor- Ij the regard of her female acquaini- 
tai judgiucnt mu^t be fallible, you 'j ance, and there was not one <jf iier 
w ill have permission to resign what ] lovers who touched her heart, 
you have chosen, if at the end of!j*‘ Hew foolishly have I juilgcd,'* 
one year you find yourself disap-j said she to herself, “ in sup]>osirig 
pointed of the liappincss you hopixl j that admiration could bestow hap* 
it would bestow; and this favour | pioeas! it gives me no other sen- 
will be grunted to you throe times, ! sation than e^wuiV* Her ewnw/, how- 
but the tliird trial must fix yuiiri over, was not of long duration: one 
choice. My power to indulge you j of her female frieo'^s, named Me- 
will then be at an end/' li$sa,vexed at finding herself thrown 


Which of our lovely young read- into the shade by ihi- channi of 
ers has not already decided, that Celinda, opposed tu her fa^cina- 
the choice of Celiuda was beauty?;! lions the weapons of wit and ridi- 
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cule. Melissa was not prettj, but 
she.hatiun inliniteshare ol' vivacii) 
and liumour; her bons'tuois never 
failed tu'excite a smile, and she 
soon bcgiiii to rob CeUndaof some 
of her auinifvrs. A professed ri« 
valsbip now commenced between 
the wit and the beauty. Olinda, 
wlio had tiiought admiration not 
worth luT notice while ^he was sure 
of exciting it, now made ever}* ef¬ 
fort to ^diii it: she lavished her 
smiles indiscriiuinately on all who 
approaclicd her; she studied the 
must becoming aiiitmlci, and vveii 
railed in the aid <if unnecessary 
dress; hut all wus in vain; every 
hudy said/* How beaulifnl Celinda 
luoki!*' but, unfortunately, they 
added, ** Wliat a pity alie has not 
the wit of Melissa [’* and even those 
wliowerc most enthusiastic in praise 
of iicr cliarms, deserted her as soon 
as Melissu appeared. The hitter, 
in fact, possessed many requisites 
to gain popularity which the form¬ 
er wanted: she covered the most 
profound dissimulation by an aj>- 
pearance of frankness and sinceri¬ 
ty; and, though sheesninaied her 
talents at even more than tlietr 
worth, nobody knew better how to 
assume the appearance of humility. 
Celinda saw her votaries diminish 
daily; and her only consolation 
was, that the time rapidly approach¬ 
ed when she would be allowed to 
make a (rhth choice. 

At last the happy day came, and 
Celinda^whose agitation of mind 
had prevented her sleeping, watch¬ 
ed impatiently for the moment in 
whicli the year waa to expire, that 
she might utter aloud her wish lo 
exchange the gift of beauty lor wit. 
Tbe moment she had expressed it* 
she VM aensihle of a totd change ' 


,/r. her ideas, a new world seemed 
* to open to her, and for some time 
i she might he said to rove through 
enchanted regions. 8he repeated 
exnltingly to herself, that slie had 
at length found true happiness; 

I hut she was soon compelled to al- 
' low^ that even the pleasures of wit 
are not uiiliout alloy: the bril- 
j liancy of her talents quickly made 
j her the uratdc ot the circle in which 
I she moved, and, in cnnscquencc, 
siie tvas surrounded by scribblers 
of all detmminations. Our pour 
I Celmda now found herself in the 
^1 situation of the man in the fable, 
.1 who determined to please all, hut 
tried in vum to please any body. 
Titotigh liberal in praising tlio 
beaniics, she %vas equally tree in 
‘ pointing out tlip defects of such 
I works as were olTered to her in- 
spection; anti authors in tliosedays 
^remember, reader, we are speak- 
(ing of uiti tiinCs—could not hear to 
be told of their defects. She was 
I accused of fastidiousness, of want 
:of judgment, and even of envy: 

' lht^ abuse afflicted her, but a cir- 
I cucnstancc occurred which rendcr- 
j ed her for a while insensible to it. 

'I She had hitherto parried all the 
attacks made upon her heart, but 
; she was subdued at last by tlie si- 
jlent homage of the young and 
; handsome Florimon, whoapproacb- 
ed her witii the timidity generally 
attendant on sincere alfection. As 
the ill ireatmenv slie had met with 
induced her, in a great measure, to 
give up her lime to literary plea¬ 
sures tod pursuits, she was not 
sorry to have a friend who could* 
participate in them; and H war 
only as a friend that Flonwron: 
begged to be admitted to her so¬ 
ciety. Never before* had* CetindW' 
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enjoy Cl) sucli perfect happiness: Cclinila to deliberate before she 
ihc taste and understanding of made a tliird clioice. To be re- 
Klonmon rendered him a delight-. venged un Uiepernilioiis Horimon, 
ful compainun, and tliey wandered hIio she was consciuns still loved 
together throngh the liowcry rc< her» appeared to C'eliiida the only 
gions of poetry, td) their friend-^ thing worth wishing for; and tl>c 
shipi hy degrees, assumed so ten* sylph, finding it vain to argue 
tier a cliaracier, that Celinda could • against riches^ quitted her with a 
no lunger Indc from herself that! sigh, and a promise tliai the en- 
tstcem with licr had softened into' suing day her weulili should be 
love The diM’ovcry, however, did ‘ boundless. 

not displease licr; she accepted the: intent more on mortifying Flori- 
oflVrcd heart of I'loriinon graci- mon than on her own gratification, 
ooidy, and the time was fixed for* Cehnda now shone forth ns tlienr* 
their nuptials, when the faithless bitress of fashion ; she dazzled all 
Flovimon, allured by the immense i her friends by her luxurious and 
wealth of Sopbroijia, forgot liis< expensive manner of living; but 
tows to Cciinda, and gave his hand; when the first violence of her rc- 
to a woinaii \vhot>c only charm was sentmeiuwas over, she heartily re- 
lu r inuiiry. . pented of her choice. 'J'he pos- 

Thc world gave I'clindu credu session of weultlt alVorded lier even 
for tlic :ip|i>ni'iit stoicism with t less {)lt*a>urG than she had derived 
which she bore her disappoint- from her two former wislics: natu* 
inent, but it sunk deep into her rally simple and temperate in her 
lienri; and her onlj^ consnhiiion ' tastes and habits, the luxury with 
was, tlie idea of the revenge which which she was surrounded soon be* 
slie knew she had the power of] came disgusting to her, and in a 
taking on her perfidious lover, little time she had the mortification 
The your of trial was jnst expired, to perceive, that the pnnci])al gra- 
und our young nailers will better j tificaiiun which her friends ap- 
conccivc than wc can describe, the j pcared to derive from the costly 
feverish impatience with which she j entertainments with which site re- 
waited for its close, that she might i galed them, was the opporlunily 
obtain riches even superior to those ' they afforded to satirize her taste, 
ior which she liud been sacrificed. I and abuse her extravagance. Ce- 
The happy moment at length ar- linda, in despair at receiving, as 
rived, and she w»s upon the point shethought, in every instance such 
of uttering her wish, when her unmerited ill treatment,' resolved 
guardian sylph stood before her. | to fly from polished socieiv, and to 
** Rash Celiiida,'* cried she, ** have | seek no other pleasures tl*D those 
not two disappointments taught 1 of benevolence, 
you the necessity of making a pru- > Naturally ardent and enthusias- 
deot choice of your third wish^ tic, slie entered upon her new pur- 
Have you forgotten that with it my suit with the hope of finding in li 
power ends that happiness so eagerly, and hi- 

We shall not repeat the argu- iherto so vainly, sought; and for 
ments used by the s^lph to induce some time she was not disappoints 
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ed: from her bounty the poor and [| t^( wishes you Imvc formed > You 
destitute were sure of in- f t^nilcafoiired to s* cure Happiness^ 

sUnt relief; and could she have but yuu forgot that ^arth is i>mi )ier 
known what it was to moderate h*^r place of re&(donc<, aim has long 
desires, she might now haveenjoy* since taken [ier (\iirUt Jiom it; U»t 
ed the purest and most permanent I she has left ludiiud hei a suhsti- 
happiness of which human nature t tutc, which all mortals hate if in 
is susceptible: but shevtas shock* i, titcir power to pu»ic<^ li'ji 'luhsti- 
ed and disappointed to find, that ,i tiite heightens ihu fcclmgs of pica* 
her bounty was often re paid wit!» |Mire, and alleviates those ol puin, 
ingratiiude; that her generosity, ioachGsmei*ton>.»riclic$uiiliino- 
instead of being an encouragement ! deration, and robs |K>vtA*tv ol jts 
to honest industry, was too olien |lsnng/*—Ali! w!*}*/' cricc' Cclin- 
used as the support of idleness; Ida, ** was not iIim the*object luy 
and that far fiom being saiisliod ^ wuh^ hiM,ala«* it i> now too i.uc.'* 
wiili inodcriite assistance, ihO'TX* —No,*’ HpJnd ihc sylph, urrha 
pecfiHions of her dependanii in- smilcfull of lKiti«|iuiv, ^Mhchhss* 
creased m proportion to her mum- nig which 1 speak of is sidl wul in 
ficcnce. Until ly did she now ar- your reach—u \s ft u/\Ji iot/cf 
raign the lolly of her choice, but /y; a desire xvliuh, il iispMiv'ssiii- 
she did not, heforr, long for tiie r«*rely fioiii your heart, will not 
cx jurat ion of the year: the last | lail to keep you in tlio puth» of 
day of it, however, arrived, and Mrtuo,and to In <rovv u[ion you that 
her celctotiul giiardniii once mure invaluable gift cottfetU.'* 
stood before her. Celinda rcceiv-' Need we add, that the benevo- 
ed her with an abashed and niorti- lent advice of the sylpli wn^ not 
fied air; her eyes, fiiled with tears, thrown away ; that Celinda wished 
were cast upon the ground. Well, to act rightly with even more fer* 
Celinda,’* cried the benevolent j vency tfian she had desired the 
sylph, have 1 augured righlly ^ or i poiseisionorheautv* wit,or riclici; 
does the possession of riches afford and that this time her wjfit afforded 
you the liappiness you expected to her the most perfect satisfaction, 
derive from themf”—Alaa!” re* By keepings strict gnar<l oyer her 
plied Celinda, “ you were right, 1 temper and her actioni, she gra- 
riches have afforded me no happi- \ dually eradicated tiiuse foihlcs 
ness; it seems that by some strange i which had been fatal to her repose; 
fatality the possession of my willies and during the remainder of her 
is to bring me only disappoint- life, though ^he neither expected 
ment.**—And have not these dis* nor sought lor perfect happiness, 
appoinrmenu,” replied the sylph, sbefound tranquillity and content. 

** opened your eyes to the folly of 

THE FAlTtfFUL SERVANT.. 

Francois Duval. »■ oU- wHl.lj order which w*s proMunoed 
faitUfui servM* of (be Mor^uiA^j KpM«bn Ardct dcric* te^ 
To4m'Ule, betOB Micod *ittr-»4ii* ' ‘b,fer« b* 
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expired; and the marquis, though ^ 
at Uiat tioie immersed in the gaie* ^ 
ties of Versailles, did not hesiute 
to leave them, and lo encounter a 
long and fatiguing journey at the 
must inclement season of the year, 
ill order to sooih the dying mo¬ 
ments of his attached domestic. 

Gy the time lie reached his cAe- 
teau the last moments of Francis 
were rapidly advancing, but the, 
iiiteliigeiKe of his master's arrival | 
reilluinined the expiring lamp of .j 
life; and when the marquis pre* 
scnicd himself at his bccl>tide, he 
rejoiced to find him muck better '; 
than he expected. 

My dear lord,'* said the dying 
man, joy has for a few moments 
arrested the hand of death, but 1 
feel that all is nearly over: how* 
ever, thank IJeaven, ] shall die in 
pence, since I have an opportunity 
of bequeatliing you niy treasure.*’ 

Compose yourself, niy good 
Duval," said themarqiiisinasooth* 
nig voice, for he thought the old 
itKUi raved; conipose yourself, 
yr>u will he belter able to converse 
by and by." 

** No, enonsictir marquis/* re* 
plied he, I feel mynclf going very 
fast; let me then hasten to explain 
to you what 1 call tny treasure. For 
many generations back my fore¬ 
fathers have been the servants of 
yours, aiul their gratitude and fide¬ 
lity have been uniformly rewarded 
by kindness and protection; of this 
attached though humble family 
there will soon remain only the lit¬ 
tle Franp^is, the child of my eldest 
son: it is this boy, whom 1 regard 
as a treasure, that I rejoice to be- 
qucatli to you, itty kind master. 
H'Lough hardly ten yews old, his 
dtspotitions give eve^ itfoeuse 


tliat he will emulate the devotion 
and fidelity which has hitherto dis* 
tinguisUed his racet already has 
his young heart formed tW wish to 
be placed in similar circumstances 
with his great-great-grandfather, 
who saved the life of the then mar¬ 
quis at the imminent hazard of his 
own. 1 have seen his little features 
glow with honest pride, while he 
exclaimed, * Who knows, grand¬ 
father, hut 1 may have such an op¬ 
portunity when 1 am big enough to 
attend our muster to the wars.* I 
do not, monsieur, ask your protec¬ 
tion for the child, because he has an 
hereditary claim to it, but I wish 
to obtain your promise, that when 
he is old enough to be placed about 
your person, or that of my young 
master, you will give him the pre¬ 
ference to any other.'* 

The marquis readily pledged hts 
word to conijdy nith the request of 
the dying man. The child was 

I then brought to the bed-side of his 

I grandfather, and the marquis, 
moved as much by his artless and 
infantine sorrow, as by tlic situa¬ 
tion of hit faithful Fran^*ois, press¬ 
ed him to his breast, and called on 
the host of Heaven \o register Ids 
solemn promise to supply to him 
tlie place of the relation lie was so 
soon to lose. 

j The dying man raised his eyes 

1 in pious thankfulness to that God 
in wljose service UU life bad been 
spent; and in a few minutes after 
he breatited his last. 

Strictly observant of bii word, 
the marquis removed tlte little or¬ 
phan with him to Paris, bestowed 
upon him a good education, and, 
wlienhoiiad attained bis eighteenth 
year, too^ him at his valet, intend¬ 
ing, wbcD be was a few years older, 
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40 give him the stewardship of his 
estates. 

In the; eight years which had 
elapsed from the death of old Du« 
Tal» the marquis had encountered 
much affliction: death deprived 
him of an amiable and beloved 
wife, and a difference in politicml 
opinions totally estranged from him 
his only surviving son. At length 
the storm, which had so long hung 
over France, burst forth, the lior- 
ton ofilte Revolution commenced, 
and numbers of the nobility emi* 
grated; but while there was a poi- 
sihility that his presence could be 
serviceable to his sovereign, no 
entreaties could prevail on the mar* 
quis to follow their example ^ and 
even when all hope was extinct, 
such was his reluctance to quit the 
spot which contained the royal pri- 
soiiers, that he lingered till escape 
was nearly impossible. 

it was now that Fran 90 i 5 , who 
bad just attained his twentieth 
year, had an opportunity of prov* 
ing himself a worthy descendant of 
the Duvals: hit understanding and 
talents induced M. de Tourville, 
the son of his patron, to make him 
the most splendid offers to join the 
republican faction; but firm to the 
cause of loyalty and honour, he 
resisted the threats and entreaties 
of the young apostate. The mar*^ 
quit, whose life had been repeated* 
)y menaced, consentetl at last to 
emigrate; but he wtfs obliged to 
depai^ so hastily, that be took with 
him little more chan s'ufficient to 
defray the expentes of bis Joufneyi 
and enable him fi^'a few veekaco 
aubftst with the gtetre^t fhi^kHty. 

The m^ocat aoffrt^ogt' pt 
fsiarqbir rendered hfm 

lest df thia ctreeAttaAird;' 

• * ... 


]' 901 % hov\cver, did not lose sight of 
it fora Dioinent; his first care was 
to procure for the marquis the host 
accutnmodaiioii their scanty means 
would allow, and his next to seek 
some employment by which he 
might be enabled to ward off the 
approach of poverty. As be could 
not speak a word of English, this 
was no easy matter to procure, and 
day after day did the poor fellow 
perambulate the metropolis in vain; 
but though Ilia whole sustenance 
perhaps had been only a morsel of 
bread, he returned at night with a 
face of hope and cheerfulMcss; and 
the poor marquis, who tiad not any 
idea of the actual state of their fi¬ 
nances, knew nothing of tlie crncl 
deprivations whicli his faithful ser* 
vant sQsuincd in order 10 procure 
for him the necessaries of life. 

At length, when poor Frau 9 oi» 
had parted with every thing that 
!’ he could dis])ose of, he obtained 
' employment from u manufacturer 
J of spangles: one would suppose 
; that this was very light work, but, 

I on the contrary, it was of the most 
fatiguing nature, and the remune* 

' ration which he was to feceive for 
I twelve boors hard labour would 
scarcely purchase bread. Poverty, 
however, is a spectre whose terrific 
visage hat, in genefalf, little effect 
opon the nerves of a Frenchman. 
Franfois calculated, that what ho 
eam^ would supply tlte necessi* 
ties of tbfi marquis, and as to his 
own be knew they would he eanly 
suftpUM, for he de t er m ined 16 per- 
ievere id the rigid systen of abati* 
n6ribd wlrich'bebsdYecemfy adopt* 
ed; 

toeny iMeths; tilt M #aa iH»^ 

diAboMf eortKr^ 

fr* 
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that alteration, which he so often 
lameuU'J hati taken |)lace in the 
looks of Ills faiilifu) hran^'ois, now 
his only friend. ^ 

i'Vom the time when this unfur* 
tunntc n<<i>lcninn quitted France, 
hc5ecnied lul. ite lo5itall thcener* 
gy uf charucter which otice distin* 
triii'ilud iiiin; he rori.sidcred the 
coTirloct uf li;^ son as an iiirlelibic 
stain to Ills name: tins idra luintit- 
ed him continually, and, in aduKion • 
to his other misfnrtiinct, hroughi 
on a nervous disorder, widrh he 
hoj)ed vvnuld sjKedily terminate 
hiH existence. 

One of tile vexations, and that 
not the least, of poor Duvars si¬ 
tuation, was the ill treatment which 
Ills principles procured liini from 
the person who employed him. 
This man was a Frenchman, who 
had settled here previous to the 
Revolution; as he was a violent 
Jacobin, he let slip no opportunity 
of taunting poor Frar> 9 oii, to whom 
he made a point uf always relating 
the atrocities then daily cominitting 
by those whom he styled the friends 
of liberty. Duval, conscious that' 
the very existence of bis master | 
depended on tlie situation he held 
under this brute, listened to him in 
silence; but one day the savage 
being half intoxicated, made use uf 
language that provoked a reply 
from the hitherto silent Francois, 
and, in consequence, he was dis-1 
charged on the spot. 

1 shall not attempt to paint the 
state of mind in which the paor 
fellow returned to the ii>arquU, to 
whom he did not dare to rereal 
what had passed. The next morn¬ 
ing he set out with a faiat hope 
that, as ^.could now spe^a little 
Fnglisii, might pvjfflU 


«jsome employment: he was, how* 
• ever, unsuccessful, and he was re¬ 
turning, in a slate of mind nearly 
bordering un frenay, when aboun? 
ty of twenty* guineas, in large let¬ 
ters, caught his eye. He eagerly 
read the haii<lbill, and found it was 
i an oiler to voung men to enlist for 
! the West Indies. Francois paused ; 
I the idea of leaving the marquis was 
j dreadful. 8bail 1 then,**thought 
. he, Slay till 1 see him perish for 
Uvuiitof that subsistence I can no 
longer procure him?** Thisthonglit 
was tUxisive; he made apf>licdtioii 
immediately, received the bounty, 
and, feeling himself unable to take 
a personal leave of the marquis, iie 
inclosed it in a letter, in which he 
explained his reasons for taking iu 

The stroke of death would have 
been more welcome tlian this intel¬ 
ligence to the unfortunate man: 
roused from the apathy which he 
had so long indulged in, he gave 
way to the most violent despair; 
the excess of his emotion brought 
on a dangerous fever, and in this 
state we must leave him to follow 
the fortunes of the adventurous 
Duval. 

The troops had not long reached 
their destination when (he poor 
fellow was attacked by the yellow 
fever, and, during Im deliriiim, be 
raved incessantly of his dear mas- 
; ter. Chance, or rather we should 
I say Providence, brought a French 
surgeon, who had formerly known 
the marquis, to the assistance of 
Duval: he saved the life of the 
poor fellow, and was lo struck with 
the heroism wliich had led him to 
endanger it, that lie reprea^nted 
hia case to Mr. Jackson, one of the 
richest, and most benevolent men 
in the island. This gentleman vi^ 
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sited Fran 9 *ois, and was so tnach | now haye been happj; but the un- 
p I cased witii liiiii, lliat he deter- , certainty which he laboured under 
mined to procure Ins dischar|;e, i| respecting the marquis poisoned 


and send him buck to England by 
the fi rst oppurt a n i ty. i 

We shall not attempt to describe 
the transports of the grateful F^ran- 
9016 . Mr. Jackson took him into 
his hunsetill an opportunity olTer* 
ed for nis return to England, and 
so much was he pleased with his 
behaviour, that everyday increased 
his r tuctaiKc to part with iiim: he 
would not, however, aufTer feelings 
winch heconMdered as sciri>h, to 
Intel tore with the plan he had 
formed for tiie future happiness of. 
the 3 'Oiin^ Frenchman, and he took 
every means to expedite las 0 e« 
purture. The day before Ire sailed, 
Mr. Jackson prtstiaed him with a 
letter of recoinuietidatiun to one of 
the principal merdiants in Lon* 
don, and a purse well tilled. Fran* 
5 oii’ eyes overflowed, nor were 
those of the benevolent Mr. Jackson 
dry, widic, in disclaiming thanks, 
he Mild, as he pressed the hand of 
Fran 9 ois, ** You, at least, ought 
not to feel surprise at Boding one : 
fcUnw'creature capable of assisting 1 
another.'* 

branfois anived in safety in 
London, and, with a heart throb¬ 
bing with alternate hope and tear, 
he repaired to the lodgings where 
be had left the marquis; hut tus 
heart sunk when he found, that, 
after a severe illnew, his dear mas¬ 
ter, as he always called him, wee 
gone no one knew wbitlier. 

Franfojs presented his letter of 
yecommendatMXii which was 
diately aucMed tt>: the mercltant 
took bin lote.lt^>offiee4^^ 
salary,'arid mrid fiuf^ 

}jutd wlnlly 


all Ins enjoyments. Months, how¬ 
ever, stole on, und all his endea¬ 
vours to obtain tidings of him were 
unsuccessful. 

One day, as be was passing 
througli Oxford-streci, s Htile girl 
prcseiiieU a small basket filled iviih 
ariiflcial liouers to a lady who ualk- 
cd near him, begging of her, jii 
broken English, to buy some; the 
lady passed on without regarding 
hrr, and Francois, accosting iier ni 
Fiencli, observed, that nhe was a 
young dealer, and inquired whedier 
she bad no friends to put her in tliu 
way lo do lomething better. Ilie 
little girl, who was about leu years 
of age, delighted to Hod some utie 
who could undef'itanJ her, told 
him that her fadierwHS dead, and 
her poor mother very badly off in¬ 
deed, and SO ill she could not go 
out; ** and poor monsieur," conti- 
niu'd the child, ** is ill too; and 
when 1 saw nmenma cry, and heard 
her say she hoped to be better to¬ 
morrow, aud able to get us some 
food, I thought my heart would 
break, till 1 recollected the flowers, 
and 1 stole out with Uiem, tliinkitig 
that if 1 could sell sofae, mamma 
might buy a soop with the money." 

There was sometbiug so natural 
and afTecting in tlie child’s manner 
of telling her simple tale, eliat Du¬ 
val had no doubt q( its trush. " You 
are a good girL" said ^ and 1 
wiU go with yon to s» jmarMim- 
urn*” . r 

Ttw litUot'lid^aok 
moslMir's jabi4i.ip^ 
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apartment, presented to the asto¬ 
nished Francois the emaciated form 
of the marquis. 

We shall not attempt lo paint 
the delight of Francois at reco?er- 
ing, thus unexpectedly, the belov- 
ed master whom he had given up 
as lost for ever. When their first 
emotions had subsidedi and Fran« 
9 ois had detailed his adventures, 
the marquis informed him, that 
during tlie illness into which his 
departure had thrown him, Madame 
Bercy, tlie motlier of the little girl 
who solicited his charity, had taken 
the next room to Ids, and, struck 
with compassion for his desolate 
situation, hod carefully nursed him 
till lie recovered: hut the expenses 
of his illness had reduced his fi* ^ 
nances so much, that Madame 
Bercy, wlio was herself very poor, 
determined to take aclK*aper lodg* 
ing, which might serve for them 
both; and when the remainder of 


his money was exhausted, she had 
shared wiili him the scanty profits 
of her business. 

Need we say that Francois re** 
moved bis master, the good Ma¬ 
dame Bercy, and her little Jean¬ 
nette, to his own home, where they 
partook together of a repast, per¬ 
haps the sweetest any of them liad 
ever tasted. The worthy Mr. Jack- 
son shortly afterwards returned to 
England; through his friendship 
Duval obtained a still better situa¬ 
tion, and Madame Bercy was en¬ 
abled to etiablish herself respect¬ 
ably as an artificial flower-maker. 
Fran^-ois had the pride and delight 
to bestow upon the marquis's old 
age every indulgence which could 
render it a happy one; and often 
did the marquis acknowledge, with 
gratitude to Heaven, the value of 
tlic legacy bequeathed him by his 
old servant. 


Plate 21.—THE SAVOY. 


It must be obvious to every read- j 
er, that the subject of the annexed ; 
engraving has been chosen for our 
present number, not for the beauty 
or picturesque effect of the build¬ 
ings represented in it, but on ac¬ 
count of the alterations which this 
part of the metropolis is about to I' 
undergo, and which, at no very*: 



neaiion of its present appearance | 
an object of curiosity. It is well 
known that the few remaining ves¬ 
tiges of ancient grandeur, together ^ 
with the modern heterogeneous 
erections, will shortly be swept from 
this spot, to make room for the 
splendid improvements eabraced 


by the plan of the magnificent 
bridge now nearly completed. 

Theprecinctofthe Savoy derives 
its name from Peter Duke of Savoy, 
uncle to Eleanor, queen of Henry 
111 . to whom that monarch granted 
Uie site of it, to hold to him and 
his heirs, upon the tenure of their 
delivering yearly at the Exchequer 
three barbed arrows for all services. 
Here, about 1245, that prince built 
a large house, which he afterwards 
gave to tlie friars of Montjoy, of 
whom it was purchased by Queen 
Eleanor for her son Edmund Earl 
ef Lancaster. By his aon Henry 
it was rebuilt, about 182$, in a 
very magnificeot loaqner, at 
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expense of 5*2,000 marks. In 1350 
thi» edifice was assigned for die 
residence of John King of France, 
after he had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Poitiers. Here too 
he died in 1304. He was a prince 
of the strictest honour; for, after 
his release in the prece<ling year, 
he returned to apologize for thi* 
escape of one of his sons whom he 
had left as n hostage for the per¬ 
formance of certain treaties. 

In 13^1, when the Savoy belong¬ 
ed to John of Ouunt, it was entirely 
destroyed by the insurgent rahble 
under the direction of Wat Tyler, 
v ho set fire to it in several places. 
'I'lic rebels is<ned a proclamation, 
that no person jJioidd convert any 
part of the ricli cd'ccu to his own 
n»>e, upon pain uf death, and ac¬ 
tually threw into the fire one of 
their c'otu|)anions who had reserved 
a piece of rich plute. Having af¬ 
terwards round some barrels, winch, 
as they imagined, were filled with 
gold and silver, they threw theoi 
also into the llamcs. Tlie contents, 
however, proved to be gunpovtder, 
wlucli blew up the great hall anti 
dcHtroyod several houses. As an 
appanage of the dukedom of Lan¬ 
caster, the Savoy became the pro¬ 
perty of Henry VII. who began to 
rebuild it wlththedesign of furmiiig 
it into a hospital for one hundred 
distressed people. He says in hu 
will, that he intended by this foun¬ 
dation to doo and execute vi out 
of the vii works of piiie and mer- 
cy, by meanes of keping, susteyn- 
iiig, and mayqteyning of commuD 
hospitallis; wherein if theibeduly 
kept, the said node pouer people 
be lodged, viseted in their sick¬ 
nesses, refreshed with mete an4 
drinke, and if nedc be with cloUie, 


and alio buried, yf thei fourtune 
to die within the same; for lack of 
iheim, infinite nombre of ^pouer 
nede people miserably dailUe die, 
no man putting liande of heipe or 
remedied* This design was con¬ 
tinued and completed by his sun. 
The walls of this building, whicli 
was in the form of a cross, are still 
entire. Weaver informs us, that 
. over the great gate was the follow* 
I ing iiiscrlpijon 

' ** Ho4aMi«Bk hoc hiopl tarho SbtoU voratuiB 
** Srpiinos UciiricMc fundMil jib imo lolo,’* 


The hospital was founded for a 
master and four bretiiren in priest's 
orders, who were to officiate in turn 
and stand alternately at the gate of 
the Savoy; and if they saw any 
person who was an object of cha¬ 
rity, they were obliged tu take hint 
in and supply him with food. If 
he proved to be a traveller, he was 
entertained for one night, and fur¬ 
nished with A letter of recommen¬ 
dation and as much money as would 
defray his expenses to the next 
lioHpital. This institution was sup- 
prciscd in the 7th year of Kdward 
VI. when its revenues exceeded 
500/. per annum, and the furniture 
was given to the hospitals of Bride¬ 
well, St. Thomas's, and others. It 
was restored and very liberally en¬ 
dowed by Queen Mary, whose maids 
of honour, with exemplary piety, 
furnished it with all necesaariei; 
but was again suppressed by Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Few places in London, says Mal¬ 
colm, have undergone a more coiilr- 
plete alteration and ruin than the 
Savoy Uospitid. According to the 
plates publisited by the Society of 
Antiquaries in 17M« it wm a niosl 

respectable aitd ex c el I ep k b n 44 i Q g, 
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erected on the south 5 ide> literally : monumcnls, among which that in 
in the Thames. This front con* > memory of tl^e wife of Sir Robert 
tained several projecthms, and two Douglas, whn died in IU12, merits 
rowsorangular,muUioneilwiiidows. i nonce. The lady, dressed in a 
Northward of this Mas the Friary,Vast distended hood, is hut a sc*' 
a court formed by the walls of tin . condary figure, and is placed kneel- 
hody of the hospital, 'riiis was mg behind Iut liusbaiul, who ap- 
rnore ornamented than the sontli pears in an easy attitmir, reclined 
front, and had large pointed uiii- | and resting on Ids right arm, the 
down and embattled parapets lo- | other hand being on his sword, 
zenged with ilirits. At the west;[ He is represented in armour, with 
end of the hospital is the present P a robe over ii; on his head a fillet, 
Guard-honso, used as a receptacle ; with a bead round the edge; and 
forticserters, and quarters for thirty I upon his arms the motto, Totijovr 
men and non-coniinissioiied ofti-^ utus iachm. Another rino moiui- 
cers. This is secured by a strong *! nu’iitof a rccumboni fcnmlc, rrpre- 


buttress, and has a gateway emhcl- 
lislicd with Henry the ^>evcniirs 


renting Araliolla Counters dowa¬ 
ger of Notiingliani, al^o attracts 


arms, and the hailgcs of the rose, 
and portcullis, above which arc 
two w indows projecting into a semi- 
lie.xagon. The descent from the 
Strand is by two deep flights uf 
stone steps. 

Part of the old palace, which 
was ii»cd as barracks fur the Guards, 
was destroyed by fire in March 1776. 
Otlier parts of it, still standing, 
have bet’Jt lonjr tran'iforined into 
private dwellings and warehouses, j 

'I'hc ancient chnju l lu lunging to 
the Ikospital was dedicated, with the 
latter, to St. Joini Baptist; but 
when the old church of St. Mary le 
Strand was destroyed by the Duke 
of Somerset, the inhabitants of that 
parish repaired to tliis chapel, 
which thence received the name of 
St. Mary le Savoy. It is entirely 
of stone, and has the appearance 
of great antiquity. The roof is re¬ 
markably fine, fiat, and covered 
with small 'elegant compartments 
cut in wood, and each is surround¬ 
ed with a neat garland and shields 
containing emblems of die Passion. 
In the chancel are some handsome 


notice. In a pretty C^xhic niclie, 
probably occupied in fornicr tiinCK 
by 1110 image of the patron saiiu, 
is now tiu* figure of a kno<diiig 
j fumnlc, holding a skull in licr 
j hands. It coinincinoratcs docosn, 

I daughter tu Sir Alan Apsley, lieu¬ 
tenant of the 'l ower; first wife to 
Lystcr Blunt, Ksq. and afterwards 
I of William Ramsay, T'arl of Dal- 

* housie, who died in 1603. Within 

• these walls likewi^c repose the re- 
[ mains ofAnne Killcgrew, who died 
; in 16 :^ 0 , and whose extraordinary 

talents were the admirutioii of the 
wits and scholars of her time. 

This chapel was completely re¬ 
paired in 1721, at the expense of 
George I. who also surrounded the 
burial-ground with a strong briclr 
wall; and it was again repaired and 
beautified a few years since. The 
precinct is extra-parochial, and 
the right of presentation to the 
chapel is vested in die commis¬ 
sioners of the Treasury. 

At the eastern extremity of the 
I Savoy is a commodious chapel for 
German Calvinists; and near the 
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square at the otlier end, a chapel 
for Lutherans of the same nation.' 
The Utter, was built under the di* I 
rection of Sir William Chambers J 


and is considered one of the most 
elegant modern structures of the 
kind in the metropolis. 


THK FASHIONABLE MATCH-MAKER: 

A TALE* 

(CoHcludfd /rem p, 148.) 

Y<ftu are not to imagine, gentle pleasure completely epicurean; for 
reader, that Sir Theodore, in com- she wisely imagined with the phi- 
xnencing this had sulVered iosopher so unjustly abused, that 

himscU* tu be beguiled hy so vul- that could not be designated plea- 
gar a character as a silly dress* sure vvlitch is followed by pain. 
making apprentice: no, Mis:»Gun-1 donntwishynii,mydenr Adelaide,*’ 
nitig was, in realuy, as igno- she would exclaim, to lichaTC 
rant of tlie my^ieries of the varia- * rudely to Sir d'heodorc, or refusn 
hic goddess as Sir Theodore. Her I his presents, provided they arc 
mnrntna, by the practice ol* lier ox- j liandsome ones. As to tilings not 
traordiiinry talents in teaching the worth receiving, you may assert u 
** robe a wider How,'* liad rendered I feeHng of delicacy in refujiing 
it totally unnecessary for her ilicm; it wilUavc you from a charge 
daughter’s adoption of so vulgar a of being mercenary: but any va- 
pursuit even from her youngest; luuhletrinket—these arc not times 
day^; and she only waited to retire to refuse such—accept, unless, in- 
from the temple of Fashion, till a deed, he would exact too much 
lady might be found willing toJay in return. Some concessions, of 
down a suRicient quantity of cash course, must bo made, but have a 
for so large a cokcfrn; and for cnretliey are not/ongr^/eones; and 
sometime did Mrs. Gnmiing Rue- I sec no reason why you may not 
tuaic between the claims of avarice,. marry quality any more the Cay- 
and the enjoyment of mixing in a tons, the Series, or the Bnintons, 
circle in which slie conceived she; who, you know, my dear, were ac- 
had now a right to move. Long, I tresses also.” It must be confess- 
very long, had Mrs. Gunning re- ed, that Mrs. Gunning’s morals 
sided in a bouse where no plebeian were soiUew'haC of the Peachuni 
feet were allowed to enter, and her I school; and it would have been 
door had long been impervious to difficulttopersuadeher,thataFar- 
any customer except her whose own ren owed her present dignified 
carriage conveyed her, and whose [ station in life to her virtue alone, 
brilliantsef-ov^mighttell the passer-j At the same time her theory be- 
by, that here lived uo common per- • came to her dau ghtcr of much more 
sonage. Yet Mrs, Gunning was a practical benefit, for Adelaide had 
thrifty woman, and the cautions ! at length gained so firm a bold oft 
the gave her daughter on her e)/tr^e i the part of Sir Theodore where 
into life were not to be despleedJ liearis arc generally deposited, that 
She ww a lorer of pleasure, but df et length he cared bow little he 
/V. //. No. X. o 
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siirrecl from tlic fire-side where he 

i 

j)Ui\fiug at domestic felicity. 
Many years of nuercoorse with j 
pcujile of the first faihion had eti* | 
ai>)eii Mrs. Gunnni^ to ape much, • 
and happily the worse part, of tlieir | 
nianners. Thus, at cards, she i 
rhe( ke<l with all tlie appearance of 
honour; aiul asked a favour with j: 
such a ^race, as to make you he- ’ 
lievr, however largely your jiockct f 
iiiigljt soiler, th.it you were the I 
ohligcil person. ShcalKcted such 
a carcle^fftiiess of pecuniary alVairs, | 
siicli a nohic c'ontem}>t of any thing . 
upj)roaching to dthtor and credi- i 
tor,us seemed truly heroic: in.puh- | 
lie, she burc the crash of |n>rcelaio j* 
wiiti the greatest uonchalutHt; but 
soiled satins, or accidents to ex¬ 
pensive hijoMX, >\crc made good 
ity the bauds of tlio’te who destroy* 
rd them; and where she had no 
claim for reparation, she made it 
tip in tiie sale of clieesc-parings 
and eniulle-ends. Opporlunities 
for the /crers to be alone onr mo-1* 
dern I’cacinim did not neglect. 
MainUiu must be ucoasionally ah- 
'3cnt; Hiid Sir Theodore, after talk¬ 
ing of love all the morning at Lady 
Lindermere's would return home, 
in the hope that the evening might 
hIIow of some little practical illus¬ 
tration in the society of A<lelaide 
Guuuiog. She, however, had too!; 
great a regard for the rule of disc re- j 
tion,toallowiiic professor to doUt* ! 
tleniorethan lectureonhisart; and i 
Sir Theodore, fully persuaderl that 
he had become acquainted with a 
mirror of virtue, became entangled 
in something like love ere he knew H 
it. At the same time, tog, that lie j 
was about to appoint the day when ] 
he to lead Dorinda l.indcrniero i 
10 the altar, he waa »ti1l hoping to ^ 


gain the person of Adelaide Gun- 
ning, either as a wife or mistress. 
Happily for Sir Theodore, the 
siuiclioess and love of etiquette 
evinced by Lady Lindertiiere gave 
him so much time for coimidera- 
liun, she became so dictatorial in 
tlie imagined certainty of gtiling 
off ow of her dayghten^ that one 
day, when he took occasion to ob¬ 
ject to some of her arrangements, a 
tcord^ ivar comm timed, and l>orin- 
da, who had lately clieiished a 
growing passion for Colonel Del- 
iiiahoy, assisted her mamina in some 
little vituperative colloquy. Sir 
Theodore cut tlie councciion alto¬ 
gether ; he retired almost in a pas¬ 
sion ; and—led Miss Gunning to 
the altar. The loss of Sir I’licodorc 
gave the plump Dorinda sumo few 
pangs, for Delmahoy had scarcely 
nibbled at the bait; he ashy 
bird in the matrimonial way.; he 
had no title, and his fortune was 
by no means equal to that of Sir 
Theodore. However, she consoKil 
herself tn the idea that the colonel 
was u younger man; and, in the 
gossip of report w ith rcgarrl to the 
new-married pair, sought some 
consulaiion in slander and invec¬ 
tive. * ris true, Lady Lindcrniere 
exerted her facuhies alto to con¬ 
sole hrr daughter. And as, mv 
dear Dorinda,*'she exclaimed,*^ we 
are not getting younger, take the 
colonel^ and 1 will give my consent 
to your union** With no little ma- 
ntcuvring Colonel Delmahoy was 
at length caught, but ** Dorinda’s 
fortune was, in the event of mar¬ 
riage, to be settled on henelf;** 
and we liave said, or meant td say, 
that Colonel Del}Tiahoy*s was very 
inferior to Sir Theodore’s. The 
fact was, ihot be wm dreadfully out 
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at cUjows: lie cut down trees until i| re^^aiii her serenity. She dragged 
there were no more to cut; lie had | her again from inaikec to nntrkei, 
mortgaged and mortgaged till he i from London to Brigluonj from 
could mortgage no longer. For** | Brighton to Wcyniooili. from Wi*> • 
tune had, of late, jilted him; ha* \ mouth to IJasnngs, from thence 
zarJ ran away with all his ready;' again to London, and again from 
Bhicher came in half a neck before | London to Cheltcntiam, from ClieU 
Clmrles Surface; he retired from icnhain to Malvern, from Malvern 
the course completely elfoned out; [ to Buth« and so on; while poor 
and, to end all, liii Indian expec* riiida, liketlie sratiUMifCrrit f, join* 
tarics failed him: in fact, he was ed tn the dance like an cmhellish* 
to have been married in June, but' ed nntomaton, atid surrotinded hy 
acursetl run of ill-luck at Drookts's a galaxy of fiishinn and spIcMKlour, 
obliged him to put it oiT till Sep- i shed continual tears of dinajipoint- 
tember. In Septcmhojrhe received I cd love, ami hceaiTic tlie viciiiii of 
acconnta from his steward, that an a premature disgu'^t. Still she 
inundation had destroyed all the I annoyed by lier ninihcr and the 
cotton and cuiVee on his planta- ! crowd collerietl nrnund her; asis- 
tion; again, he iiad ndvice to leave | ter also, who had now g:dncd un 
Knglaud, and save the wreck of his I ascendanc y of charms o\er \wt\ 
fortune. He immediately left Kng-' wasihrowin;>onihcr lures^ornuln r 
l.nnd, vowing eternal constancy to ^maimna svus doing so fur Iicr, nu- 
his dear Dorinda, wiio really loved convinced of tlic fatalny oi* her 
him, and returned to her about two j /nfiAtV/g system. .Many came and 
years afterwards ; hut again was • nibbled, hut <]uickly saw tlic hnrh, 
obliged to leave her, to view his ]i now U'»s concealed, and mired, 
estate in Ireland. I'liey would i At length u became 

certainly he married the following ' rlnmestimied u\ the house, and Lady 
spring, hut he was once more ohiig-! LindcrmcTC iluttcrcd herself, that 
ed to return to the West Indies; at iez/^ih her youngest daughUr 
and, after keeping her three years . was affoat lobe married. Upon a 
in suspense and occasional agony, I late impiiry, however, into his cir- 
each post bringing worse and yet < cumstances, she fonml he had 
worse news to the suflTering Do-j scarcely withal to support himself, 
rinda, a letter came to inform Lady He was persuaded once more to 
Lindermere, that her expected enter into active service; he <llil 
son-in-law had put a pistol to hU so, and died in the defence his 
head and blown out his hrains, country; and Misses Donndu ami 


leaving her the task of comforting 
her daughter for her loss, and 49 /- 
iwst to regyet her match-making 
propensity. 

This ev*ent called forth all the 


Juliana, at the age of threc*scoro 
and three, have yet courage to take 
upihe trade of iheir long-decenHed 
mother; and, unconvinced by time, 
and unwarned hy tlicir looking- 


piiYoiopAy of Lady Lindermere: in 
tt few months ihebegan to be seri- 
otiily angry with bar daugltSer, 
^ho, as she said, made po effort to 


glasses, are still indefatigable In 
repairing the drooping lilies and 
roses of their complexions; see 
every year fresh recruits, os tliey 

Go% 
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imagine, inlist under tlieir banners, j 
which tinio convinces them are re *' 
ncgatloes; and in the neglect they 
experience from the other sex, are 
half convinced, that they Itavc to I 


thank their motber for their celi¬ 
bacy, caused by an over-anxietY, 
which is sure to defeat any purpose 
it too eagerly seeks to acnieve. 


THE FEMALE TATTLEK. 

^o.X. 

Tlwf leave their eeoatert, mad away they rue 

Ta Iheir fty co«niry-liow9C, «»d are aiidone.^ •AaoN. 


I UAVD a letter from a sensible 
woman, which I think will be very 
rvident to my readers when they 
liave perused it, on a subject which 
may 1)6 very useful to persons in 
her class of life. And 1 beg it to 
be understood, that i am as ready 
to receive the communications of 
iny sex in middliug or even in* 
ferior stations, as if my correspond¬ 
ents dated their letters from Ar- 
i inglun* street or Orosvenor square. 
I’lie writer of the present epistle 
is the inhabitant of a great tho¬ 
roughfare east of Tempte-b%r, and 
seems to possess all the qualities 
which render a wife valuable to an 
industriuusand thriving tradesman ; 
and that the industry of her hus¬ 
band tnay not be interrupted by 
fanciful notions of pleasure, that 
ibeir thrift may not suffer from neg¬ 
ligence, and the provision for her 
family may not be lessened or ren¬ 
dered precarious by needless ex¬ 
pense, she has addressed herself 
to me with such an account of her 
apprehensions, as may draw the 
attentions of, and give timely alarm 
to, the good man himself; norsbfll 
it want any furtlier assistance that 
I can afford to snch a wis^ ^nd ?ir- 
(uous design. 

TO THfi FEMALh TATTLER. 

JUadaot, 

The ready kindness with whicb 
I have perceived that yoit insert 


in your admirable work, such Ut¬ 
ters 99 are favoured with your ap¬ 
probation upon domestic occur¬ 
rences, has encouraged me to trou¬ 
ble you with some circumstances 
in my situation, whicb, as the ac¬ 
count will meet the unsuspecting 
eye of my husband, who, as he is 
by no means deficient in under¬ 
standing and what the world calls 
cleverness, he may probably ap¬ 
ply, and I hope to heaven he will, 
what 1 shall call the tnora/ of the 
narrative to liis own conduct, and 
perceive the necessity of making 
that reform in it, wliich, 1 believe, 
lie feels in his heart, tliough he 
does not comnsunicate the secret 
to me, and which his experience 
must convince him, an increasing 
family requires. 

To proceed, madam, in niy story: 
you must know that this good hus- 
: band of mine, for a very good one 
I he is, in every point of regard, 
I tenderness, and fidelity, is a shop¬ 
keeper in one of tlie most busy 
streets in Loudon; and a more ho¬ 
nest, pains-taking man is not to be 
found iatbe trade which he follows, 
or in the neighbourhood vrhere he 
lives: but his notions i^e rather 
too elevated for Uia situatiofi; and 
though, in a due course of years, 
he might look, to the enjoyment of 
his present iudulgencies, be baa 
not attained that degree of prospe- 
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rity whicU cad justify the node of || hours; totl he paid the money with 
life that his vanity has led hin to tlw greatest cheerfulness. 1 com- 
adopt. hated tltese argunenu with some 

It so happens that die principal success; but he at length employ- 
part of his acquaintance are trades- I ed one whicii was irresistible: he 
men whose acquisitioos in business | complained that his health was con- 
luve enabled them to have their ' siderably impaired by his living 
country-houses, or villas, which is !l constantly in London ; that he was 
now the fashionable term, at aeon- the best judge of what he suffered 
venient distance from town, wliere in that perticular, and insisted that 
they may retire to enjoy themselves an occaaional change of air conid 
in the fresh air from Saturday night i alone recover him. This silenced 
to Monday or Tuesday morning. | me at once, and we took possession 
This circuotstance awakened U!q)i-' of a house, garden, and small field, 
rit of rivalry in the bosom of uiy ^ at the rent of sixty pounds a year, 
husband, wlw determined to make I Its situation was considered as un- 
as genteel a figure as the best of commonly pleasant from its being 
tliein; and accordingly, in thebe- ! close to the road, so we could see 
ginning of the last suinoior, took * all the variety of company and car- 
a very genteel, comfortable little riuges wbich passed Hloiig, and be 
place, 1 must allow, at the distance every half-hour conveyed to l.on- 
of about four miles from thelloyal I don by one or other of the scores 
llxcliaiige. j of stage-coaches wiiich ofl eredsucU 

It wus in vain that I remonstrated | an accommodation, 
on tlie inconvenienciea which it | As our liouse Ims a very reputa- 
would inevitably produce, the pro- ' hie appearance, my husband was 
bable neglect of business it might | determined to furnish it in a cor- 
occasion, and the additional cx- I responding manner; and I am ai- 
pense it would ceriainly produce, most ashamed to say, that five hun- 
Bat I was told that our neighbour dred pounds were employed in com- 
SpaHg/tf the laceman, who is not pleting it with fashionable uphol- 
in belter circumstances than our- stery. This money could not be 
selves, had bis house at Ldmonton. spared from the trade without some 
He also quoted the Spectator upon inconvenience. Matter, however, 
me, a work be sometimes reads to being thus arranged, we entered 
me of an evening while 1 am at upon our weekly visits to fresh atr 
work, where it is observed, that to and rural repose. Of the former 
carry the appearances of an easy we had enough, but, unless when 
fortune was one of the ways to make j relieved by showers; it brought such 
a good one. Nay, he declared, clouds of dustfrom the adjoining 
though I do not remember it, that road as almost to smother us, and 
when I gave him the bill for my j made it frequemly oecessary, on 
last winter pelisse, whtcb was cer- a sultry istnimer-day, to keep khr 
tainly very handsome, I accompa- windows shut, and thereby convert 
nied it with the remarit, that his wife our aiuing;-roociis into absoluiet 
ought to make as handsome an ap- ovens. We had a very prtfty gar« 
pearance as til 0 Wives of his neighs den, and it was ewpeeted Uiatwf^ 
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slioulc) ht regaled w hh the tune- . have been ghui to liave scolUed out 
i\i\ muiic o( singing birds when ^ of the housi;. 

tve rube in the mornings or taking My good mai» began to feel the 
cur tea among the flowering shrubs | inconvenience of these visitorSf and 
on our grass-plot of an evening; wc contrived to lessen tliem, by 
but here also nas disappointment,! walking out of a Sunday before the 
for the farmer \vhn>v yard was on |* usual time of tlieir arrival, and hi' 
the other side ot our quick>setj structing a good servant of ours, 
hedge, is a great dealer in hogs, *; whom wc let into the secret, to say 
and tJirongiuMit the clay our ears jl we were gone ont for tlio day, and 
were assailed with the gniniiiigs jj thereby to throw some uncertain- 
of his lujnierons piggery; nor were; ty on the probability of Itricling a 
the lioncysuckics and jeKsaniines I* dinner. Wc had also unfortunate- 
wliich twnvcd about our viranda: ly got a character for the excellence 
Ctipuldc.' ol overcoming the unsa-; of oursylluhubs warm from the cfuv; 
voury odours, nut lossy the stench,' and that proved a temptation to 
of such a nciglihoor. . some of onr female acqnaininnce 

But this IS not all of whicli I have || to come of a Sunday afternoon, 
cause to complain, 'riie more sc* and partake of such a regale: how- 
rioiis grievance yet remains fur me rter, we sold our cow, which ridded 
io doscrilic. After all, we looked < tis at once of that kind of company 
for (piict within doors, and an iin* | and the expense of the syllabubs, 
iutci rujited Sunday: but in thisrea- i Such are the pleasures of a Loii- 
sonahle expectation i have been don tradesman at a country-lionsC) 
more disappointed than in all the and niy poor, dear, excellent bus-' 
rest; for nu sooner had vve settlctl - band, being disappointed in all his 
ourselves in onr country habitation,' expectations, and the place having 
chan our acquaintance, with all the I lost the charm of novelty, is heart- 
easy freedom of that character, I ily sick of our teat of peace and 
formed parties lo take their Sun- retirement; but then he it both 
day’s muiion at our villa: so that in- ashamed and afraid to throw it off 
stead of retiring to tranquillity and Ins hands, being fearful that his 
repose, we appeared to have ojiened friends will circulate the laugh 
a new scene of bustle and cunfu- against him, and equally appre- 
.«iori, and in keep a country-house hensirc that his enemies will em- 
for no other purpose but to bring ' ploy such a circumstance to pre- 
on a round of drudgery and ex- r jndicehim in liis business, 
pense. Those who know any thing I have told him over and over 
of honsekeeping will he able to * again, that it is better for him to 
furm a judgment of the economy be thought a fool than to prove 
of providing for such visitors; ami j; himself one; and that it would he 
yon, Mrs. 'rattler, will be con- much more to his interest, that the 
Tinred of my nncotnfortable situ- lease of hit house should be sold 
ation, when I was obligetl to affect | hy himself, thso by a certain set 
the appearance of satisfaction, and !| of ready persons called ass{gftets4 
to use the language of hearty weU I I have brought to his recollection* 
come, to the very people whom i | some of bit own acquaintance and 
w ished in a horse-pond, or should neighbours whose pride has proved 
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fatal to them, aiul ihougU he ac-1! This, not tosny t\ won! ofaddi- 
kiuxvli'dgos the juAiice of luy ob-' noiial liotuokiH j>in^ fur servants, 
scrvruions, lie is iucurrigihle ns to shopmen, ^c. in town, v%hile wc 
his (Intennination ; uiid though 1 |' are ot/utfuig ourselves in the coun¬ 
do nut think, thank God, tliuc it | try, and the unavoiilablc no<r|ect of 
will prove his ruin, yet 1 cannot .business, uith the opportunities 
hut look at tlu'se additional and un- . which servants have of taking dis- 
necessary expenses us so^niuch ! Iionest advantages during the ah- 
uken from the provision he ought senceof their master, &r. &c. Sic, 
to be laying by for his fartnly. | is a considerable sum, and, in the 
Wc iiavc tiirec children, and lcourseofyears,withduemanage- 
this confounded couiury-housc, in |. ment and attention, would nlunn 
which we tlid not set'our feet but i accouiulate into the means of pla- 
uvicc during tlic uliole of hist win- cing out our children in the world, 
ter, runs awciy with far more tliaii I would ask any tradesman whether 
is necessary to luannain and cdu- such a loss can possibly be repaid, 
caic lialf a do^en of them. Per* if no other evil ensuvs, by the va- 
niit me, inuilain, to present yon i nity of occupying a conniry-liouse 
w iilk a curMu’v csLimaic# ' for a couple of days in a week 

1(< nt . SfiO 0 i) dnrtiig the summer hims^mi. It lias 

.1*3 0 0 ind(H;d uhvayt appeared to me, 

AdJitioJialsiTvaiit*s wages, tlhit prudence is not only, in the 

hoard, &c.oO 0 0, mxlinury ways of the world, a nio>t 

Interest for money expend- , useful disposition, hut in c>i*ry 

ed in furniture . . • 3o 0 0 situation uf life a inoH respcctaiilc 

Accidents and repairs )0 U b * virtue. 1 am, madam, with great 

Coach-hire backwards and regard, your most obedient ser- 

forvvaviU • . . . . 10 0 0 . vaiit, 

Eixtra entoruinments . . 50 0 0 j S. TnitjrTY. 

^“317 0 0 ! 

MUSICAL REVIEW, 

S//AKSPF.jRt^s Djijm^tic SoMCs, j I/f/roduc(ton of iht Suhjtclf anH 
cottiUthtg of alt the Songr, Diutsy ^xplattatortf Htmurks on tach 
Triosy ami Ctmussasy iu Charac- hy W. Lioley, Esq. Vol. 

Ury as introduced by him in his 11. Pr. ll. Is. 
various Dramas: the Music partly \ In our Review of the 6rst vo« 
uei,' and partly selectedy with new '■ luoie of this puUlication* we have 
Symphoues and Accompaniments sufficiently explained its plan and 
for the Pitt«o*Jor^e, from the leading features. Tlie present vo- 
/ro/'A*i of Purcelif Fieldingt Drs. lume completes the work, its con- 
BoycCy NareSf Arntt Cooke, tents being as fultows:-^ 

jlfr^srs. J. Smith, J. S, Smith, T. 

Zi/t/cry,;««. atA It J»S» Satww; * First Serk? of tic Rrpcsiiotjf, vol. 
to which are prefixed a gcncj'al XIV. p. 350. 



MUSICAL REVIEW. 




AS YOU LUCE IT. 

Song. C/^(/er tfte greefis’ood tref, 
^Dr. Arne. 

Chorus. Jy/todoti afaiitioft sAuh? 
—W. Linley. 

Song. J}/ofr, 6/tier» (Ao/4 winifr 
wind,—Dr. Arne and W. Linley. 

Glee, ly/idi thall he have that 
killed the dter^S, S. Smith. 

Duct. It teas a lover and hu 
la^$,—W, Linley. 


I CYMBELINE. 

Glee. Harkf (he lark at Ilea- 
ven^^gate tings,—Dr. Cooke. 

Dirge. Fear no more t)ie heat of 
(hesun.—Dt. Nares and W. Linley. 
OTIJF.LLO. 

Round. And let me the cauakin 
\ clink*—W, Linley. 

Song. The poor sonl sal sighing, 
W. Linley. 

MACBETH. 


Song. fVedding is great Jusio\ : 'The whole of the music, as it is 

^ now jierfonned on the stage, new« 
iy arranged by Mr. Samuel Wesley. 


croifrt.—W. Linley. 

Af.l.*S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Song. Was this fair face.—W. 
Linley. 

winter’s tale. 

Song. When daffodils begin to 
peer,—Dr. Boyce. 

Song. Lawn as white as driven I 
^«ow.—W. Linley. 

Song. fViil you (uy my tape?— 
Dr. Boyce. 

Trio. Get you Aewf,/or I must 
go.—Dr. Boyce. 

EJNO HENRY tV. SECOND BART. 

Song. Do nothing but eai,—V/, 
Linley. 

KINO HENRT Tllf. 

Song. Orpheus with hh lute*— 
W, Linley. 

ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

Song and chorus. Come^ thou 
monarch of the ri«e.—W. Linley. 

XmO LEAR. 

Song. Foots had ne'er less grace. 
—W. Linley. 

HAMLET. 

Song. How should I.—Old me¬ 
lody. 

Song. Good morrow *tis.—Old 
melody. 

Song. They bore him barefaced, 
—W. Linley. 

Song. AadwiUhenot come again? 
—Old melody. 


By the foregoing catalogue, it 
I will be seen that Mr. Linley’s pen 
. has, as in the first volume, contri« 
hnicd most liberally to the gre:it 
object be had in view; but to do 
full Justice to the value of his la« 
^ hour, would not only exceed our 
' room, but lead to a critical analysis, 
incompatible with the plan of the 
musical article of this Miscellany. 
We are even compelled to glide 
superficially over the most promi¬ 
nent and interesting of his compo¬ 
sitions. 

Among these, we notice the ap- 
! propriate additions, or rather com¬ 
pletions, of Dr. Arne’s beautiful 
songs, ** Under the greenwood 
tree,” and Blow, blow, thou 
i winter,” in As you Like if. The 
I chorus of foresters has the three- 
I fold merit of being a highly clever 
:and scientific glee, of suiting the 
; words admirably, and of imitating 
I the atyle of Dr. Arne’s preceding 
air so successfully, that, without 
being told of it, we should have 
taken the song and chorus as the 
work of one author. In two or 
three instances, however, the har¬ 
mony was susceptible of improve¬ 
ment: in the 12tb bar, p. 6^ for in- 
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Stance, ihc nccomiJaniuicTit niotv. . r.niipniU-au ncoompanimcni of 
in linrsh fifills; in ilic Dth bar, ic .i. lUg bas >oij in Mr, MatUuvv>*s 
of ibo same pajjc, tlic V in the ba^s!' “ NitrlnliioaK* ( In!) ^'—Mojera at- 
very objfctninable. *l1icbuiibcn* nnunt^* 

10 I)**. Ariic's setgiul sun;» above*. I.ci ns puk*ml lo tiiest>ng*‘Or- 
incruiont'il pretty anti iiiiprcs* . pbciis \iiih bis bite.’' Urre \\<i 
sivc as the poetry; ilic llunl line, fully eoinciile with Mr. I.inley in 
particularly, callii lur imreserved • opinion, that ilm words of the poer- 
appianse. I ry arc deserviii|j of the liigheNl ef- 

Mr. L.’s music 10 the halluit forts of a niiisical iiuimI; but wc 
was a |(i»cr mid his lass,** next j. iinist beg Iciivc to <li;U r tiiially 
deiiuuids onr auentiou. 'J’lic inno- from bis usseniun, iliul llio iniisio 
cent ease unti spriglitliitrss of ilic ho has di'iuetl fnriliem is nolsnidi 
melody, together wiihl he play lully as to do ilu in ibe ju>live they ile- 
flowing aceoinpauiiucnt, rmiiioi mtvo. Jo say iliat tliis roiu|ioM- 
fail of proving cr]iiHlly attractive lu ,I ii*m is the best in the luliuiu*, 
the untiuored car and the iroiinois* | nonltl bcbul eon i pa rat ive praise U 
Scur. 'Mie fifth B F, in ilic first bar is irii 
of/>. M), ought tu liavo becnavoiil* ‘ press 

ed. Tills objeetiutialjlc biml uf 'and tnuuiiiled f4\]iiig perviulis the 
hurnioiiie f>r<»gression oeeurs more uIhi 1<*; tiu* heart•siriiigs of the 
titan once in ilie work. . composer euuUI only bate>ibralid 

Anoilier very favourable spcci* ' in unison witli those of tlic inunor- 
nicu o( Mr.comic musooeenrs i lal baril lo ae('oni|disli a pr<u1nc- 
it\ Jill's tce/i t/inl pjittls Kr/I. 'J‘he tion ofihivbtainp. U'e re'fraiu from 
song, Was tins fair fare the entering into any detail, not lo 
cause,*’ besides its elegant subject,' weaken ibeeiUhusiasiH wc focb and 
is full of (plaint especially wish our readers tu feel, fur this 

the passage among nine bad/* high ed'oit of the nrt. 'J'hc histni- 
p. iid. In the Htli bar, p, *3*2,: uitutal ?yMi|)liony in tins play is u 
we could have wislicd the accoiii- ’ scientific and pailutic movement, 
paminent to move I<*ss discordantly, iiiueh ajiprnvc its introduce 
Jn Kifig /IfUitf 11'', (3d part), the lion, 
drunken song of Silence is cquallv ; Anollior rfjnaKy happy t dorl of 
diverting throughout, and the be- the serious and under in music, is 
ginning, above all, neat and faiici- Desdemona’sair in a eoni- 

fub In the dtii bar,'llle E in the; position not ific le*»s v.ilnahle for 
bass had been better G sharp. In I the modest diflidmee with whicli it 
harmonically depicting the hie- j is presented to us. 'J1ic subject is 
cups, IVlr. L. has been very sue- [ couched in simple and aflcc'ting 
rebsful, more indeed than suits our strains, and the ideas elicited from 
taste, or accords with the precepts I it finely harmonize with themeian- 
of TtKaXiff whose empire extends choly tenor of the text. Tiiisispar* 
to music no less than to the sister | ticniarl) the case with the charni- 
aris. But a step or two further, ingaod original «o«ore, the select 
and we shall have to nod assent to aceompantiiient, the elegant tran^ 
rd. ;/. xVe. X. » II 


ly bvaii.ifiil ami i’uiim‘iul> Im« 
i\c. A 1 cm of the must cliasie 
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sition lo the key of C major, p. 07, | 
/. I, uiul the like happy return to ; 
four sliarps, an wcU us with the; 
Htylc o( are<Jin[)atmiieiit in the sue- * 
cce<lln^» line. Aliu^clUer,this.stm};, 
an<l the nne hdorc mciitioncHi, a]»- : 
pear to u» the mo‘:t (*x<|ui<ite per- 
tormuMces of Mr. !..'a muse in ilns | 
volume; uiilioiii, liowever, ^leprr-, 
eiauii;r tho ttuTirs ot a chtIVreiil ' 
Isiinl ennspicuuMs in muny of the j 
oilier pieees uoiiipo>e(l by hinisflf. i 
U III) rej'ard to the music in * 
IMacheth, we have only room t(» 
nnticc Mr. Ijiiley’s ingenions, and ' 
to u.s I iglily plausible, incpiiryas' 
to its origin. Me combats the com*. 
mon opinion of' its being the work 
of Matthew Locke,andotVersstrong 
reasons for ascribing the whole, if 
not in its present shape, yet snh* 
staniially, to John Fccles. Of its 
present form in this volume Mr. * 
Samuel Wealcy is ilie author, 
name sufficiently valued to ensure 
the possession of complete and 
satisfactory an arrangement, as a 
tmppy combination of science, ta¬ 
lent, and judgment can hold out. 
T/fC Rural It'efeome io 
set fo Music by Miss R. W. W. | 
Pr. 4s. I 

Our review of this publication i 
was completed when we first ob -1 
served the age of its fair authoress 
in very small type on the title-page. 
This circumstance, although in no 
way operating on the absolute va¬ 
lue of the performance, ought, we 
conceived, to be thrown into the 
scale of criticism, and induced us 
to cancel our previous labour. The 
anonymous authoress has here ven* 
lured to compose, out and out, the 
whole of eight stanzas of a very 
interesting poem on the beauties i 
pf Box‘Hill. The music forms a! 


. kind of cantata, in which recitavo, 
I song, duet, and chorus, relieve each 
Ollier. Such an attempt at the age 
of fourteen must he confeissed to 
be a bold undertaking; and we arc 
billing, in our jndgmetuof its me* 
rits, to make {nil siilowance U iiU on 
ibe score of its ilifliculty and the 
^ a:'C of the \vi ncr. 'Mius viewed, 
thi^ present cninposiiion presents 
indirntions «*f musical inleni, which 
loudly mil lor tlic fostering guide 
of scientifii' irntruction. Without 
I'lUeiiiig into the invidiuus task of 
pomtiii;; out faults, we ;»lndl ^ene- 
I rally oliserve, that tlie liarnionies of 
j this incipient composer a]>pcar to 
' be dictated more by a good natural 
car ami taste, than by experience 
* derived from study: hence we per* 
j ceivc, in various instances, errone- 
! ous combinations, or awkward sne* 
cessions of chords. Wc would, 
tberefurc, wish to recommend to 
Miss W. to apply herself sedulous¬ 
ly to tiie study of the principles of 
{thorongh-bass under tlie guidance 
. of an able tutor, and nut to oiler 
the fruiu of her zeal for the art to 
the tribunal of public opinion, till 
she he conscious of having suffi- 
j ciently mastered its theory. If she 
follow this our vielWmeant advice, 
the promising specimen before us 
affords the best hopes of the musi¬ 
cal world beholding at last a female 
composer really deserving of that 
' name. That sex has produced 
painters, sculptors, poets, and even 
inathematicians and philosophers, 
but no composer of eminence. The 
i reason perhaps is precisely, be* 
cause the syren accents of harmony 
lull its fair votaries into a belief, 
that an art, apparently so easy, 
may, like the piping of German 
bullfinches, be acquired by an imi- 
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tative i^ooJ ear, without submitiin^ lor, nut only appears with pleasing 
10 the (liscipline ot* theoretical in- > rul'of afur the /tiihorf^ but is treat- 
klructioit. 11 cd uitb the most eapiivating sweet* 

Mil tr f t from i/fe 0 /jm< j! ness; and its two lust hues, p. 7 , 

l.e Sozze t/i Ir^nro” /;y h the olVspriug of chaste and original 


Mozttri^ f un\ifttms fur l/fvl 
J*ii 2 iio- I'orlv, roMpo vtl by I i*rd. 
Kies. Op. Cb. i*i\ ds. 

'riic Ijcaiuiful and will-known 
ttir ahuve-iueiil loiivd U so Ctinnont- 
ly uda]jU'd to vartutkuns, that it' 
uonld have In'Cii u mutter of vvoo' 
dor, ir» under Mr. U.'s lunuls^ it hud 
pi'udnced a pcrrorinanci* less inter- 
estirig llmti the excellent variations 
before Ui. Tlie Ut is dit^iiugiii^h- 
eel by the lastcrtd liow of its am- 
plilied melody, and tb<* aptness ol 
tlic uccumpuiiiment. ’J'lie triplet 
passages in the '2d iiiaitituin llm 
theme in nnluhuiired piinty. The 
Hd variation, in (/ nuuur, of u higher 
and mure .Heictitific cast as it is, ‘ 
shews Mr. K.'s talent to the greatest' 
advantage. The perfect fifth, how- 
ever, in the minor chord of UFA 
(first note,/;, tlic previous 

K b G, is so repugnant to our eur, 
that we are inclined to think it a 
typogrupliicul error, especially as 
the imitutiori of the passage in the 
second part is free from tliat ob¬ 
jection. In the 4th variation, the 
alternate evolutions of both liands, 
skilfully placed as they are, pro-. 
ducc tiie liap])icst eirect. No. 5, | 
with its short triplet accoiiipani- 
inerit, and the nice crossed-liand | 
touches, exhibits peculiar elegance. 
No. 0 consists of a sot of very fine 
quick passages in C minor, between 
wliicii a portion of the theme in L b 
major appears interpolated with 
inucli originality of contrast: it is, 
nltogether, a luusi inieresting va¬ 
riation. The 7th and last vufia* 
tiotij in the original key of C. ma- 


U'cling, lead to :i c;utrimng termi¬ 
nation. 

(ii tiMfl Sunaia fur the L^iuno^l'oHe^ 
witk an Acrumpouimrat fur the 
f'hi in or i'/w/c, rutnpostd^ and f/c- 
diralnl tu Ijultf /7/m/, by Fred. 
Kalkhrcnncr. Op. *22. J’r. ^s. 
In this sonata Mr. K. lias given 
such free scope to the exercise of 
every quulilivatiuii which cousii- 
tut<*i a great composer, that wo 
shall content ourselves with u mere 
cursory allusion nr its general foa- 
inres. 'Vo enter into a detail of its 
numerous cxccUeucics would en¬ 
gross too grt'ut a portion of the 
space to which wc are limited. The 
movements are four in nnmli(T: an 
allegro ^U{\ uiinyel in K h, an fulagio 
in AC, and a roftih in F h, all of 
which require the abilities of an 
exjicricnced pcrfuriiier. The al- 
Icgro, in point of passages andge^ 
hiral construction, partakes of the 
character of a concerto; and its 
profound harmonic combinations, 
originalityof ideas, taste, and gran¬ 
deur of style, proclaim tlie pen of a 
master in the art. In the minuet 
Mr. K. has followed, without copy¬ 
ing, Haydn’s best manner; while in 
the adagio, the style of Mozart 
seems to have served as a guide. 
Wall such models before him, it is 
not surprising, that such talents as 
Mr. K. possesses, should have pro- 
diKTod two movemenis which cao- 
not fail to deligbt the heart of every 
true votary of the science. Tbe 
rondo ingratiates itself at the out¬ 
set by its fugued subjeovtv^hkbi* 
particularly well develop^4^ 
Hu2 
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M'c-nTul part. Tl.e qimI 

olIu r dij^u'^slvc lUAiicr, are stunc- 
vsUai tiiore in than ilie 

gcncrui coinpicxjun of ilie other 
pieces; hut tlie ninvement, never* 
tlielcss, ^Ihiws sulticiciitly the pen 
of its anti^or, not lo form aii niifa* 
voiirable contract ssith the more 
studied fcainres of Its cunijianions. 

fo /lam/tt ami //i//,** 
a D/u'ft uiili 4fn yimm/mftiMvtit 
(m lhe Piaao^ l‘'ortCf the HortUhtf 
Mrs, J. (**/hhiihl^ ehittpo^vtl^ ami 
flalieafv:} tn Miss Hal'Oa^ hy J. 
F. Dnuiieley. Pr. tjs, 

*Mie general complexion of thi> 
coniposicion is creditable to Mr. 
D.'s ralenls; but he appears to tis 
tu have niistakt n liispoet, in giving 
to a text, every line of which 
breathes anacrcoiuic love, 

&c. (well adapted to a niotivo in the 
jm^tontlc^\y\v)i melody throu;;h* 
out too serious and too shm*, utul 
winch, wliere it ought to ho most 
spriglitly, is most stevu and .Milcinn. 
'i'he arroinpaniincnt, too, partakes 
of tliiH seasons style; nod, truught 
in It i> witli Itihnurni liissoiiniu os, 
hi ihi' nnmnerortheaucictit school, 
tu'lps Inrlher t<j esirange the music 
fnnii (hi* iiupovt of iheuurcis. In 
-ougH of this description, moduhi- 
non ongluto hr f»ni sparingly afl- 
TnijiisHi cd; hut here the Vi ry sub- 
)Ci (, wlm. li, hy i lie way, is too often 
repoatetl, |M*< scnis a series of ino- 
duhitums tmui mujur to minor, and 
ykt'xnsa. In saying thus much, 
we arc bound to iilloiv, on the other 
hand, that in the treatment of this 
passage, as well aa in several other 
pans of tins air, Mr. D< has given 
ample evidence of his skill as a 
contrapuntist. Ilia harmonies, in 
general, arc correct and wcll-con- 
ducted* The new strain, hovrerer, 


li 




li 


p. 4, consisting of a set of di^so- 
nun I hOiiucnces, is surely out of 
its place t<» express the joining 
of >dhigers in dance uml music; 
and the succession of these chords 
is not quite free from grammatical 
ohjeclioti. \S'o observe, with sa- 
tisfaciion, tlie adoption of the Me* 
fiom/me in the signature of this 
duet. As this inveiuion enables 
the composer co indicate with cer* 
uinty the quickness of his move¬ 
ments, wo hope soon to see Mr. 
l).*H example l\dlowed l>y the rest 
of the musical writers in this coun- 

The Cot ht fhe f nle, a farounle 
hwtgf tcii/t an j^ecompaaimeat fin 
the l^iauo* lorU, compo$ed by Sir 
John Stevenson. Fr. Is. Od. 

In the meloily of this little song, 
which is uoatreeted and pleasing, 
the autliur has more adhered to 
the Fn^lish ballad style of com- 
position than iu the generalitv of 
Ids vocal works. In point of metre, 
the cMetision of that of the poet 
has betrayed the composer into 
some awkward accentusttion, such 
as, ** a cbuiglitcr hr \ as,’* ^.2, h. 0- 
riie wtird “ daughter,” on its re¬ 
petition, drags niuler the many 
semicpiavers; and but” (p. 3) is 
too sliurl in pn)nnnciation to ad¬ 
mit of four semiquavers. 

Leswns in a/l the Major and Minor 
forming (he second Part of 
Pradical for the 

Piano-tortf, by T. HowcH. Pr. 
10$. 6d. 

The first part of this work lias 
been noticed in a late number of 
the IteposUon/ (duly), and wc are 
happy to say, tite good opinion 
wide h it gave us of the authors 
qualifications, both as a teacher 
and a didactic writer on iDuaic, 
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has been coiisuWrably augineuuvl 
by the se4|iiel now before us. U 
roiisists ol* iieurly sixty close pages, 
the contents ofHbieb iiinv be class- 
eel ns follows:—For each kev two 

4 

or throe lessons urc given, appa¬ 
rently of Mr. H.’* own composi¬ 
tion, and ilicse arc respeeii^cly 
preceded by tin* iingered sc*ulcs 
belonging thereto, us also by some 
general direel ions for fingering 
caeli purticniar key. In this man¬ 
ner the work )>roi’eeds to as far as 
six sliarps, ri’inrns lo <!, and iliciice 
goes us Ihr as six Ibts (for the ma¬ 
jor keys). Fijr tlie minor keys, 
tlic lesmiis snrecssivi'ly extend to 
f(Mir sliur|)S aoJ siAi*n Ihus. In 
conse(|neiiie of tins urrangeimnit, 
the lessons are not of progressive 
4lidi(*nltv« l)e*’an^e the intricate 
sharp ke)s preeede l!ic easier llal 
ones ; but ibis order of tlic pit'i'es, 
iiitrotiueed for svstr m’s sake, may, 
of course, be varied hy the pnpik 
The lessons, considered nitli re¬ 
ference to their main ohjeei, ap¬ 
pear to us extremely proper and 
judicious: ue notice with appro* 
bation the sparing niatiner in which 
only tlic priiud|)al positions of tin* 
fingers are indicated, as also the 
ample employment of the left 
hand. In point of composition the 
pieces arc respcctabl.cihroug;luut, 
and many, especiallythose in which 
the sharps or Bats increase, are 
entitled to the higher encomium of 
classic elegance. It appears to us, 
that, in addition to the directions 
for the fingers prefixed to tlic se¬ 
veral lessons, some hints relating 
to character and expression would 
not Lave been niiapltced, particu¬ 
larly as so little of that essential 
part of execution is indiested in 
the pieces themselves. We ch> not 
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Mtpposc there are twenty forfet^ 
und pianos in tlie wludo book. 

Tbv Sitrt^-Cohuro Man/i nml fVtt/l: 
for i/ie by S. F. 

Ujinbuult. Pr. ”24. 

Ill the two piccHM above-men¬ 
tioned, there is nothing winch can 
lay claim to novelty or display of 
scieiirr: the throe cuiiimon chords 
uf 1), A, and G, witli an occasional 
seventh to got out of one into the 
other, form a harmonic round- 
abtuit, in which the melody moves 
on. Dnt as the lultcr kind of ve- 
liicic is n Hule conveyance for all 
those wiiuse incipient skill do4*s 
not allow tlietn lovtoHiirenn more 
daring feats, s<i may W4* with pro- 
pri(*ty rcconnueud Mr. IbNIahoiir 
lo jnnior perfornuis on tin* instru- 
nieni. It i> corrci t, pleasijtg, in- 
t'dli^ible, and hac iruni t!ie slight* 
e»t ddlicully. 

Moznrf'n Grand Onr/itre to Wn- 
tidapivd for (Jte 
Jorfe, with jicfotapamiueatK/hr a 
i ioli/ty /'Vtt/r, and l‘i*ilottvei/u (ad 
fittihtm)y by S. F. liimbaiilt. Pr 
; witboutaeconipaiiinicrfts,2s. 
The urraiiifcnient of this over- 
tnre, like that of the other drama¬ 
tic overtures of Moxart which Mr. 
Uimbauit has adapted for the pia¬ 
no-forte, is the more creditable to 
his taleiUs and judgment, as, by 
steering clear of executive intri* 
cacics (fur which, in the presCBt 
instance, ample temptation exist- * 
ed), the piece has become accessi¬ 
ble to moderate proficients orr the 
instrument; a circumstance which 
not only affords a sufficient excuse, 
but indeed compensates, for die 
probably intent iuiial omission of 
some Dicetict io the goDenl bor- 
jBOiiy of the score. * 
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ytn hili'oitucdoiiy Marchy nud Romloy' 
■ iht Pinmj- I'ortey vomposedy uud , 
dedicnttfd zedh pertnitf.ion I 

Varofine Jjaulfettfi/ ofXirttifoify lij ' 
Caroline Klrl>y. Pr. ‘2s. «<l. 

'n»: llitfi* pieces euntaiiied in ’ 
tikis pnl)licatioiK» aUlioii;;]i evidctil* { 
ly iMjt produced hy a jieii ruiiiiliar; 
witlj tlic brienco of Imrniony, or' 
hy inventive ori^iniilily>are, j 
upon the whole, not tininiercsUii^. < 
Tlic inlrodiicliun is agreeable, iSu* • 
n>ur<*h regular in point of eon* j 
structi<in and slu^wy,and the roiuln ,' 
tike suhjeet ol* which is set in iini* ^ 
lation of win<Uii»triuuents, pro*) 
Cecils with aniioatiun tltrougli its 
several [>urts. There appears,how* 
ever, too great a <le*jri‘e «if same* 
ness in the whoh* i>r these move* | 
meats: the harmony lies chielty 
between the tiinic uiid the <lonu* 
nnut: the left liaiui, instead of af* 
fordirtg a melhnv support to the 
luelodv, generally heats tlic time' 
with octaves,or iVeipieiil leaps into i 
upper lifijis or .sixths; all which, | 
logerher wiili ihi' very liberal use : 
of tlie pedals, produces rather a: 
sluiiiiing guttdiiiesi than select | 
harmony. j 


: of its clever minor modulations, 
and its gencial scientific cast, ts 
joiiiiiled to oiir warmest coninien** 
'datjon. 'J'he 7rh and 8tfi, less cc* 

• cftcn'hicsy arc iir'vevthcless attruc* 
live; and the codauttacheil to tlic 
, latter, serves to close the work w itb 
! active bustle and brilliant elfect. 

Three nW/rtft for (he T/iite, row* 

I jHtsedby L. Drouet. Pr.‘2s. bd. 

K.tcli of tlicbe wult:xes eonsists 
of MX or eight distinct and sue* 
eessivc* parts in a variety of keys, 
' more <o* less distant fioin the key 
of the subject. All these, how¬ 
ever, an' st> ncatlV strunu liJuciher 
that liny form but one t iOiiiected 
whole. The niolodn .s arc pleas¬ 
ing, and coiireived in an interest* 
ing si>U'. Anuther merit of tliese 
vvalt?:es is, that, altliough the pro* 
thiction of so great a master tin 
tin* flute, they fall within tlicrapa* 
cities t>f modeniie profu loiits ern 
that instrtiinent. VVesliutild like 
to see this publirution arranged 
for I lie piano-forte* In p, 3, /. 
b. 7, a crotchet iswantiug. 

'The 'J i/ro/iitn yJir, ti (Jenutm Hahz 
and a Trench jliry with ro w/ / Vi- 
nVi/ieMA, for the /7«^f, compu$edy 


A fourth Airy xcith I uritition:^^ for ^ nml dedictUed to Thomufi SentCy 

ihi Pittuo-Torfey rontfmedy <r«rf * A'.vy. hy I.. Drouet. Pr. 3s. 

vtHrihed to Mr>. UdKttrd of Yoi A*, i 'I'o each of the three tunes abovc- 


by J. F. BuiTowes. Pr. 2s. mentioned, Mr. Drouet has ap- 
A waltz forms the theme of these pended a few variations, the free* 
var inti on s, which are conceived in dom and delicacy of which pro- 
proper style, and, without beingdif* claim hotli his taste as a composer, 
cult, allord both an interesting as and his skill and experience as u 
well as agreeable exercise for both performer on the instrument. Al- 
bamU. The quick passages of var. {though wc observe no particular 
2 and 4 lie kindly to the fingers: j intricacies of execution, we yet 
the imitations in var. 3, between I apprehend that a numerous class 
treble and bass, are devised with of respectable players will ques* 
neatness. In var. 5 we observe an ; tion tlic epithet of “ easy’* on the 
energetic and wcli-coiiductcd run*! title-page, which might with more 
ningbass. The 6th var. on account ^ propriety^ at least comparatively 
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spcaSdii!;, have been maile of 
with ro^aril to the three 
above noticed. Att exorcises for 
the zealous student on the flute* 


those variatioiK claim our u annest 
rccomuioiidation. They arc well 
calcidated to t'oruj hu taste and 
stylo. 


TUV. SliLIXTOR: 

Copsisihllf of tyi KHK^TIVC J'l\TH/tCTS from PoPVLAH 


Tiikhk were noimof ilu'^c people 
hut had some pecniiar ancctluie to 
rciuic of their sull'orin:*^* and all 
here yet in ilieir looks souie mark 
i)f tl»e privnuons and anxieucsthcy 
Jnul undcr^'uiH?. 

>lr, (*■— ■ represents himself to 
have been sealed in his eUatnber 
the; cveninf' of tl^* arrival of tlie 
French; wIkto ho Itcard the hustle 
of tfae military iiudj'Uurheil: at 
ni{*hl* liowcAcr, two dragoons on* 
tered sud<1enly*demanded wiihpi*(- 
tols ill their lianda, whether any 
lliissian soldiers nr ('(»'«<acks we re 
concealed, lie rc}died that (here 
were not.—Jf you deceive us,” 
said iliey* “ sou die/* They wctti 
up stairs to search* a:ul presently 
returned askm)' for brandy and a 
pair of boots; these were given* 
and they went their way. Soon 
afterwards a thick smoke began to 
make itself perceptible from the 
upper part of the house, and in a 
short time the whole burst into a 
blaze: Mr. C —was obliged to 
seek shelter elsewhere at a late 
hour* and wandered some time in 
vain* till at length discovering the 
house of a person in the Slabode 
with whom he had some slight ac* 
^uaintunce* he knock^t eod re- 


a Induing; tins svas snon 
griintcd: the favour w’U4 not indeed 
I coufincd to hiiiiHciri fur he fbuitd 
k the whole cstablislnncnt rouvertui 
into a place of general rciugo* 
containing irpuards of a hniidrcd 
wrcicbcd pcrsoTi>, liticrcil d^ivni 
in tUcsCtcrul rugms uud oui-luMisci. 
It was hardly lobe c>pectvd they 
should enjoy ihu sloop of this night 
iinn)u]csu*;l, and they were visited 
sneccs>ii<lv by funr several parties 
c»f marauders* of whom it can only 
be said* that the 6rst left nothing 
for their successors to di privethem 
of. Alarmed hy the continual re¬ 
ports of assassination in the streets* 
he told us he never qiiiucd the 
bouse, except once, during the 
six weeks of his abode, sikI then 
he had cause to repent of bis le- 
merily, being insulted hy some of 
the soldiers* robbed of his coat* 
and congratulating himself to tiave 
escaped with his life. Scime time 
’ after a few Frcnvli oIBccrs, as qunr- 
' ters began to grow scarce, came and 
I billeted thcniseWea in the house* 
i where they were received as wel¬ 
come guests* since their presence 
afforded hope of protection. ThU 
incresise of company* however, 
added to their difficulties in 
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sort, and filled tliom whli fears lest 
ilk*) sliauld l>e iiliable to fuid sub- 
sisicnce eiiou«^liforso large a party. 
Meat, t?Iucli ha<l been abundant 
during tbc firfi week, was not now 
to be bud : they d<i1cd out day by 
clay to each, u binull ullovvanec of 
flour from the lionsebohl store, 
nhich they kneaded mtu pauc anti 
baked ilieinselves over ilicir fires, 
'i'his supply began at last to fail, 
witliout tile |>u>8d>iliiv of iu being 
rc|denisncd fr<nn any (juartcr: for 
llic peasauu wbo bail ventured to 
market laung lieatcn and robbed of 
tlieir provisions, earu, and horses, 
bad ceasetl tlirir tisits. Keeling 
tl cmselves deprived, therefore, of 
every other resouree, they were 
driven to forage, accompanied by 
the K rend I soldier^*, iu the wardens 
ofclio neigldiourhoud, digging fur 
potatoes and r<)ots,or whatever they 
could find : y« t even this was pro- 
<*ariinis, and tbdr uoi k often inUT* 
viijUed iiy the nieiir^ioiis of the 
Cossacks. In a half-starving t'on- 
diiiuii, w'itliont a single cliHiigcof 
clotlics or linen, this grnilonian 
passed the greater [>aTt of the time 
the I* rcnch staved at Moscow: but. 
inirsiicd by iimro than ordinary 
inaiignilyof fate, bis snlVermgs were 
not brought to a conclusion at their 
ileparturc. The excellent charac¬ 
ter ubicii be bore, had led the 
Krendi governor to solicit his ac¬ 
ceptance of a temporary appoint¬ 
ment In the pi’ovUional municipa¬ 
lity; he was urged on the score of 
putting him in a way to assist his 
fellow-citizen^, and, preferring the 
calls of duly to a consideration of 
the consequences to which it would 
expose him, unfortunately yielded 
to the request. On the return of 
the Hnssian police, no argument 


|. 


that he could urge was held a stif- 
licient pica for such conduct; it 
was necessary, in compliance with 
the feelings of the tinirs, that the 
utmost abliorrcncc should iiesliewn 
against every person who bore the 
slightest mark of connection with 
the cneinyi und lo have merited 
their confidence was tlic liighest 
crime. For this he was condemned 
by the unanimous voice of liis tri¬ 
bunal ; und the punishmeiu award¬ 
ed was, that lie should be obliged 
to labour half un hour (projornt/t) 
on the public w'orks, witli a builgo 
of infamy ullixed to bis nrui; after 
which exposure lie was thrown into 
prison fur three motiths, and ever¬ 
more forbidden to quit tlie city of 
Moscow on any pretence. 

'Kiiisstory, nevertheless, presents 
but an imperfect epitome of scones 
of distress, ilial varied with every 
distinction of age or sex. Tlic fe¬ 
males were of course no les.s sub¬ 
jected to the miseries ofso calami¬ 
tous a period: Madame ——, re¬ 
lated to us lier talc of woe. Fccl- 
ing, ns was natural, great alarm on 
hcaritig of the arrival of the French, 
she bad retired to anojicu space of 
ground near one of tbe churches, 
wbiiliera nninbcrof the inliabitants 
had fled from similar motives. The 
party waited here an hour without 
seeing any one, when a troop of 
cavalry came up and asked (it was 
the ordinary inquiry), whether any 
Russian soldiers were concealed 
amongst iheDi.—‘*No,** answered 
the women, covering up with their 
cloaks a poor wounded man who 
lay half dead upon the ground. 
The French said they were content, 
and, with much appearance of po¬ 
liteness, demanded next, if tliey 
stood in peed of any thing which it 
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was in their power to procure: they 
recciveii a second answer in the 
negative,and passed on. Presently 
one of them returned with a hottic 
of brandy in his hand, and kindly 
olTered them to drink: after tins, 
as niglit came on, the whole group 
di9[iersed to seek for shelter where 
occasion might serve, 'i’hc lady, 
W'itli her husband and daughter, re¬ 
tired to an empty house, and re¬ 
mained therefor two days, not dar¬ 
ing to stir out of doors ^ when, being 
aluiost famished, the hushaiid was 
obliged tu go abroad wuh lliehnpe 
of procuring prutisiuns. In cro>s- 
ing tlie street he stopped, eiilicr 
from curiosity or other trivial mo¬ 
tives, and jiickril up a rorkct-caso 
which was lying oit tlie ground, 
witli ilic appearance of hav ing been 
used in the coulhigration : ^ecirig, 
liowcvcr, that lie was observed by 
two French soldiers, lie put it away 
in his pocket somewhat perhaps in 
a burned man nor; they at the in¬ 
stant came up, and demanded, in a 
tlircatening tone, to nee what it was 
he had concealed. On being shewn, 
one of them accused him as an in¬ 
cendiary, and without farther par¬ 
ley, took a step hack, levelled his 
musket, and shot him through thc| 
heart. His daughter beheld thUi 
scene from the window with such; 
feelings as may bc well imagined, 
and tlie wife ran up but to behold 
him weltering in his blood. At this 
juncture they were discovered by 
a French ofKcer, who happened to 
pass tliut way; he took pity on* 
them, and removed them to the pa¬ 
lace of Count A. Hasiimofski, then 
the residence of KiogMuratywhere 
they remained|lll the evacuaiioo. 
His majesty baa been driven by^the 
irreverent Rames to this botelj in r 
/■«/. //. No. X. 


I \vhirh,much to his credit he it^aid, 
j’ he opened an asylum for the poor 
ij sufferers, and alibrded them every 
means of relief that w*as in liin 
power. Circumstances, however, 
Jid not admtt of the enjoyment of 
|l iii'ich cemfr^rt; n large assembly of 
,i both sexes was crowded into one 
apariinent, where the eampanioii- 
ship in misfortune tended rather tu 
; incre ase chan relievo their pains. 

riisdifttrcssrul to delicacy to relate, 
;; that in this very room a woman nf 
good condition in life whs m tiially 
I delivered of a chihl, lier hannle 
' friends standing arouinl, and on- 
: deuvouring with tlieir Iniinlker- 
idiiels and clothes to serei ri her as 
far as they were able from public 
r sight. 

I Mr. D-» WHS another resident of 
Maiscow during this dreadful pe¬ 
riod; hut, more favoured by acci¬ 
dent, lie lived at an inn near the 
I'werskoi, in the society of several 
French oflicers, froiu wliom he re¬ 
ceived much kindness niid atten- 
I lion. His account furnishes an 
idea of the want of disc»|ilinc, or, 
as it is icnncd, demoralizatiun, that 
prevailed in the ranks of the army. 
He had one morning, he sHys, ven- 
lured out ill the street imprudent Itr 
alone, when he was met by two 
Poles, who attempted, on some pre* 
fence or otlier, to decoy him into a 
private place; he refused to accom¬ 
pany thcoi, and as they added me* 
naces to entreaties, he took to Right: 
tfie street, however, was empty, so 
they pursued him, and he was on 
the point of being overtaken, but 
fortunately turning a coftier, he 
' stumbled on a French ofiioer, to 
whom he lost 00 time it» epplyieg 
(or protection. The oRioer oom* 
l^ieth inquired iato kW etory^ end 
1 i 
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very severely reprimanded the several watches, rings, &c. aijd 
Pole8,strikirigtheni repeatedly with other articles of plunder, were ex- 
his sabre: they answered him, no* posed loview,—“ Scoundrel!” said 
vertUeless, impudently enough, aS' ho, in amazeuicnl, is knot dis¬ 
serting that leave was given to graceful enough for a liasstan to 
plunder, and that they had aright j coimnlt acts of thievery, but must 
to do so; he told them that the per- j a Frenc hman also turn rogue, and 
mission had been revoked at the ■ bring dishonour on his nation ? Arc 
end of the first w eek, but as he had you not a soldier of the grand 
no actual accusation to bring for- army T’—So saying, he gave him a 
ward, liedisndsscil them, and kindly blow on the cheek wiili his sword, 
promised Mr. 11 *— i<» ac< ompany which he then coolly w iped and re- 
him 10 his lndi>ini;s. On the way lurnedinto tliescybhard; anddraw- 
t)u y MKI SI Kronclj soUlicr carrying | ini; nn orJer for tlic man upon iUe 
a fiiindle tliut boro asuspic icms ap- ' hospital for his cure, resumed his 
pearanec. lie stopped him, and ' conversation wiiliour friend« 
iasistctlon its heingopened, wlicn ^ 

AUVKNTUHKS OK A GUEKK LAPV. 

(iHum Tcllv’s AVirrrtliw of a HcuUincc ut Ttjftoii.J 

intj t» i?si. spersed with aromatic heaths, impe¬ 
ls the following events related iietrahic woods, ami thick \iue- 
by the Greek lady whom 1 men- yards; but they were remote from 
lioned in my last, you will Undone j any capital, Salonica, the ancirut 
of the few instances of ahcautifnl Thessalonica, being the nearest to 
and delicate being having snr* | them, and they were not far Irom 
mounted such sufferings as she ex- ! the village of Coniessa. 'I'his holy 
perienced in the savage hands of thinks if niotlier had caus.’d 
Turkish robbers. Signora S—, alms to be sent to the holy mmin- 
vvlio is still handsotno, was born in tain of Athos, they might 
Dalmatia; her Christian name was averted all the troubles she c>ipe- 
Juliana: her father was an officer { ricncctl. This njonniain is inha- 
of distinction in the Venetian ser- bited hy.friars, of whom xUvu^ are 
vice. Her family was disliked by [ no less than three thousand liiiug 
the Turks, on account of the skill jin thirty monasteries: many of tliu 
and courage her grandfather dis- ' Greeks u^ii it,and purchase scfja- 
played in endeavouring to defend !| rate blessings from the djlFerent 
the Morea from the Turkish arms ll convents at a very great expense, 
when they last gained possession ! As the inhabitants ol the snrround- 
of it. Her oiocher, herself, and two > ing villages were mostly Turk*' and 
sisters were living on in extensive i Tartars,their8ociety consisted only 
estate, beautifully situated on the ofafew familiesof Armenians,l>al- 
borders of Macedonia. Rich vil- ' matians, and Sclavonians, who, like 
lages, though belonging to Turks themselves, had reSed to that part 
and Tartars, surrounded them, and : of Macedonia, while the heads of 
that part of the country was inter- j their families were hghtiDg under 
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theVeneliftn hanners against the . anglcof an imq^ense forest of which 
Turks ill Venetian Dalmatia. Bii- . tliey 'had a few paces to pass, as n 
tied in th^ woods of Turkey, they i tiger rushes on liis prey, so sprang 
remained often a long while with- | on them out of this wood a party 
out intelligence from the mure ci- ; of Turks. 

vilized part of Europe, which this || The alTrighlrd motlicr dropped 
lady*s mother seemed to regret in-! mstantlyatthc sight of ihrni. Kacli 
llnitely more than the other Gre-i ruffian neized a siirprise^l and help- 
clan ladies. She bud passed the. less victim, and it was tlie woik hut 
chief part of her life at Venicerlj of a few moments fur this banditti, 
and from being better informed, || in so unequal a cainbnt, ..> cut to 
folt greater fears. She seemed to <1 pieces the attendants iliat opposed 
foresee tlic catastrophe that hap-' them. Covering their wretched 
pened, and daily forbade her attend- captives with large canvas hags 
ants to walk far from their dweU which they tied. over tliom, und 
ling witli her children, fearing, as | fastening chrir prey on different 
shesaiJ, iho incursionsof theTurks ' horses, tliey umk with them Juli- 
and Tai rars, who, after every vie- |i her sister, and the Cirmasian, 
lory, usually scour ilie country, on- j wlui, from alfection, strnggle<l to 
rielnng themselves hy plunder all keep in her arms the infant she 
the way on their return tnCon^tan- ! had wilh her; and, iiiifnrtiniately, 
tinnpio, or to their different beys (as it alierwards proved) stieeecd- 
on the black Sea; yet,as they al)-; ed, thungh the Turks r<*peaiedly 
stain from breaking mto palaces, commanded her to leave it on the 
and principal houses in Uieirroule, I ground at tlnnr hrst setting off: 
there is u possibility of being safe j but, ns die mother lay senseless, 
by keeping within doors. and apparently dead, the Circas- 

At lengili some vague reporis of siau eould iu»t think of abandon- 
the success of the Venetian arms ing the infant to itself. With in- 
lulled her into an idea of security, credible swiftness they continued 
and she fatally acceded to the cn- ; pushing their horses uptlic steep- 
treaties of her friends to spend the cst hills fur several hours, till a 
day at an Armenian's, whose resi- most tronumdous storm of thiin- 
deticenearlyjoined her owbestates, der and lightning obliged them to 
She was accompanied by her two stop. They spread bags on the 
beautiful daughters, Juliana, then i ground by the side of a woody 
about thirteen, and her sister about I mountain, and pitched soma 
eleven years old; and she enufided wretched tents, which ill slieltered 
her youngest child, an infant of two them from the rain, in one of 
years, to the care of its nurse, a which they placed their miserable 
young Circassian slave, who had burthens, more dead titan alive, 
been with her some years. After the storm subsided, they 

She set out on this journey with brought them dried salt uieat,; 
nearly all tlie Mtendants she bad, called hy the fDOori ferndted, wlilelf^ 
for greater secAty, though with- they had toasted, with btaek bMad 
out the least apprehension. RRd water, and threatened 

in tight of her owti domains, at thk ij 'wkh death if they did 'Tlw 

I I « 
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Circafislan endeavoured to stifle the | 
cries at* the unhappy child in her ; 
bosom, frightened at the rage with 
wliicii i*iC Turks had conipUuiiod * 
<>r its scrcuiiis; nor did her fears i 
suggest in her the horrors they, 
J;a<l jet to witness, for at the sun- * 
nsi* these savages coinjnitU'd the' 
ihfani to the (bines, to case fhcin- 
w,l\< •• of its cries and the incon -1 
veiiiciify of its being attend**<l to, ’ 
anil tlien travel led with increased 
cidcriiy across sandy deserts,! 
llirongli thick woorls, and over rug¬ 
ged and steep moniitaiiis, till with-! 
in a sliort distance of Conatanti-, 
iKiple, wIk'iv tlicy sold the unhap- ' 
py Juliana and Iter sister to an | 
Aleppo iiuTchant, who, for their ^ 
further inisforiune, rejected pur- j 
chasing the Circassian; and tims | 
parting them from their faithftif 
domestic and fellow-suflercr, car* 
ried them on towards Constanti¬ 
nople. Their disconsolate and 
wretched mother, soon after they i 
were torn from her, was sought 
for and recovered by her friends. 
M'hen able to rouse herself from < 
the letliargy which this dreadful 
catastrophe had thrown her into, 
by her nnremitted inquiries she 
learned the cruel news of her hus¬ 
band having hnen massacred with 
a party of V enctians by the. Turks, 
and that the banditti, or Turkish 
soldiers, who had carried off her 
daughters, had taken them to Con* 
stuMtinople. In a distracted state, 
she immediately collected all she 
could her property and deter¬ 
mined to follow them. She ap¬ 
plied to an Armenian merchant at 
Constantinople, under whose pro¬ 
tection she meant to place herself 
while she remained at the Porte, 
and employed him to make every 


possible search for her lost chil¬ 
dren. When she had informed 
him of her wretched stony, lie told 
her that he was, ut the ^ame time, 
lamenting the l*ate of a Venetian 
youth of family, with whom he had 
S|>oken that morning, and despair¬ 
ed of getting him ransomed. He 
ha*l been taken prisoner, and was 
1 become the prop< rty of a 'I'urkish 
bashaw, who had been recalled liy 
the Porto, to he appointed to a 
; new government, and who every 
; day incre.ised the sum he demand- 
! cd for this unfortun ate gouil Oman's 
I liberty. As Juliana's grandfather 
had fought in several campaigns 
for the Venetians, and her father 
had now fallen in their service, 
the moment the wretched event of 
I her's and her sister's capture was 
I known at Venice, an order was 
sent from the states to ransom the 
children as soon as they could be 
(found. The order reached Con¬ 
stantinople a few days after their 
. mother had arrived there. I’lus 
I public tribute paid to the memory 
' of those so dear to her, was truly 
' consoling, but no one knew where 
, to find the unhappy captives. The 
Armenian merchant she was with, 
i though very young, »va«extremely 
opulent and universally beloved 
as a most amiable character. He 
felt sincerely for her distress, and 
his age and temper led him to be 
I highly interested from the picture 
she gave him of the two beautiful 
suSferers. 

He had nearly abandoned the 
hope of finding them, when the 
young Venetian noble, whose 
claims be %vas eD^iftFouring to re- 
more, surpriaed vHit. He 

came accompanied by a Mamaloke 
of the bubaw's, to bring him ^ 
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proposal from that prince, for sell- i <<jnfic!e<l to Zeleuca, a confidential 
ing a ^rcat number of black slaves Greek ivoman of the baslinn's fa* 
before liU departure fur Lis new mily in the palace, and to remain 
government, to which as he was with her till the bosliaw's arrival 
already named, and his retinae in Persia. Zcicuea was a Grecian 
aiul ei]uipAp;c ordered to attend ; slave, who ha<l been a long time 
him m eight days, he could give jin the bashaw's family, and liad 
biu a short time for this commission. V great influence with him. The 
The iiiercliant could only feel for J Venetian told the nicrehant, that 
the distress of his friend, whom lie , proious io the ba.Himw's utowi d 
saw on tlie point of being hurried j partiality for Uie eMnt, he hud re- 


off to Persia before their lust let* 
ters to his fatnily ha<l bc<*n an- 
twered, for increasing the ransom 
offered for him, uliU li the bus! taw 
hud refused. He >v.ts shockcil with 
the visible despair in his friemrs 
coniucnancc,and was encouraging 
him to hope tliat letters might yet 
reach ('onstanimople before his 
dejiarture, when he was surprised 
to hear him declare, that the at rival 
of such letters could not relieve 
his present sufferings. He told 
tho inerclmnt, titat some Hnie since 
the basliHW had got into Ins pos¬ 
session two of tlie most beautiful 
Georgians he had ever beheld, 
whom he purchased of Turkhh 
robbers near Adnanople. It was 
at first thou'lit the officer who 
bought them wuuhUiave fulleii in¬ 
to disgrace, as from their sufferings 
they were in a most emaciated 
state. He liad paid many purses 
of gold for them, and on their ar¬ 
rival it was feared they would not 
recover from the excessive hard¬ 
ships they had endured in Uie first 
pare of their journey ^ but as they j 
now became every hour more beau¬ 
tiful, and displayed tbe highest 
acecmpliabiDeots, the bashaw had 
destined onejgf them for hiinself, 
and he mmWto send besaiMi.t^j 
ha brMher,^ 

'^bay were et present, 


jl solved to pay Iih ou'ii runvom for 
\ their liberty, and purcliase his 
' frceUuni some other n ay, but as li<* 
was now certain tin* 'lurk would 
I not part with them, freedom, he 
said, was become iridilh*rerit to 
I him. The Armenian midcuvour^d 
\ to conceal his own strong eniocion^ 
from the Venetian youtli, is lie in¬ 
stantly conceived lliese were the 
two beautiful buflereri In* was so 
oarnesilv in search of. He soothed 
thciuiliuppy youth, entreating him 
j to he patient ant! secret, and above 
all to profit no more of any oppor- 
|l tunity accident might furnish him 
j with, of seeing or speaking to tho 
] Georgians, till he himself alioubl 
\ meet ivitii Juni aguin at the ba- 
i| sliaw's. The youth informed him, 
j that owing to public business, tho 
I bashaw would not take his family 
, with him, anda Matnafuke was ap- 
' pointed to superintend tlieir jour- 
j ney, and they were to set out four 
days after the prince. The young 
Venetian then parted with his 
frieod the merchant, and reflected 
with surprise on^ the uncofniSDn 
citation that be seemed to 
and his earoesuiets i» 
hfm to avoid seeing mpre'df'te 
Georgtaus; be 
so may :tnisme«» sf 
kittd aetibpi iitiifi 

?iKSp. 
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bnsiiuw, that he had conceived the 
hiuho-i esteem for him, and there- 
Tore di'teimined with coiihdcnec* 
to piii liiinsr H* under his ^ludaiicr. 

'I'lu* ArnMMiui) havim* (C>mmn> 
nieiUcil his siiS|>irion!« to his afflict' 
rd ynest, sUv Has so trails|iortecl, 
that she wimld ihstuntl} have <;one 
t(i cmhracc lier childrt'M, timl claim 
tin IN vMth piMvers and tcum, al tli** 
fc(*c of ihnr 'rnrklsh iuastor» hail 
not lu*r frieini nrHied her from 
so rash a stop, fie n*min<le<l her, 
that uitli every reason to ho|K*- 
ihaL Hie y<uui;' slaves were her 
children, yel it was not fiilly as. 
rcrt.iiii4*ih ami ii Houhl he ncc«*s. 
sary toileliheraio on the inoiH<*an- 
lions and poKsdde means of re- 
deemiie^ thmii slionld they pnive 
so. lie prrsinded her to hsive 
their late ni his liaiid.> lor a fen 
da 3 s, and inisl to his eiuieuvours 
to work out ihrir deliverance. Me 


I knew the bashaw, fond of popula- 
t rity, feared to ajjpear severe or 
I unjust; yet he was ferocvvns, vio- 
lent in his passions, and prone to 
! secret revenge, and was one a« 
, iiiongst the most powerful nfhccr.s 
I id* his milk belonging to the Porter. 
> Imu as avarice was the leading fila¬ 
ture in his character, the merchant 
' n<mri^lled a faint ho|ie of placing 
1 the eliildreii in ihoir im>thcr*sarin« 

I again. Ho desired her hi give 
; Inina letter open for her daughun*, 
which he wonIJ etuleavonr con¬ 
vey to her himsvir, ami by that 
nu a::i<liscuv\ r 1 1'the children were 
j her’s or not. 'I be acenuni he harl 
I rrreived from the Veiuaian left 
j Inin no room to donht it; hut m 
! gain iheir coiiliiKnice, mid til make 
'l tliuni a/ffnr ;uupi«nntcd with .i plan 
. their escape, seenu d a I nioM too 
I <lllhciih t«> accoinphsh. 

( 7h Of fom IwittI in out wit.) 
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LON DON FASHIONS. 

rr.ATK 2*2. —ft.Al.F liAiiss. ; a single flounce of blond hire, set 
A rn)vv> uf Idac sarsiici, cut low | on very full, and surmounte<i hy a 
round the host, which is trimmed j wreath of French rose.s. CoinaUe 
wait pink rthbun, di^po^cd as to 1. composed of tnl/Cf finished by a 
form a wTcaih ; tlie .shape uf the quilling of blond round the fuce^ 
back is marked by hands of pink, and fastened by a pink bow under 
utxl a large iiow, in the French | the chin; a how to correspond or- 
style, ornaments ilic middle of it at | naments it on the forehead, and a 
bottom. The hoc k is full; a plain | bunch of flowers is placed very far 
light front form.s the shape in a , back on the head. The style of this 
most becoming manner. Long full i cornfitf, though French, is so sim- 
slct've, composed of clear muslin, ply elegant and becoming, that we 
Irinimed at the wrist with a single liove not for some time seen any 
row of Uce, and finished by a pink half-dress cap to e<u|al it. Plain 
bow. /VcAu to correspond, very gold ornaments. Wl^akirl gloves, 
full trimmed round the throat with and white kid slippeFi with pink 
lace. The bottom of the skirt is rosettes, 
edged with pink, and trimmed with 
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PL4TE ':3.<-BAi.L PKP<s. j. fill! At each Side of the hack, 
A gowo, conipo 54 .il of white i| and h ornanic'ntcd wttli a pelerine 
gauze, of^aii cxquiMicly hcauurut .cape of a novel and pretty form; 
and glossy texture: it is worn o\cr , it fulU nearly as low as tbc waui, ii 
n niaiJen 4 > 1 ii 2 >UsIip. For the form | open behind, and cut in poinis, 
of the drc<) 8 , uhich is in the highest ^ u hich cross each others itis brought 
degree noM'l and clcguur, no icfer * xery low round tho bosom, hut in- 
our rcaiJers tu dnr print. 'I'ho | stead of iineting, it dies b«u k; the 
tiiumiinqisa rich roilro of inter- j endsarepoinccdiand nearly a qtiar- 
mingled gan/e and satin at the ter long; it i» made ({une up to 
bottuni oflhe driss, above nidcli is I the throat, hut wiihout a eolhir. 
a uuMtli 0 f tatii) dowers, and this ' I'laiii long sleete, finished hy a tri- 
urc.ith l^ suiiuunnted hy white sa- I pie ({Milling o( hy«i5 satin, and con- 
till draperies: tlic general clhxt fined at the wrist b\ a bantJ. VVe 
id* tins irimniing is uncommonly i should hate obserted, tliat ilie pe- 
l.j'tctul and striking, 'rbe hair is \ lerine is trimmed wiih a light nar- 
innch paricd on the fuieliead, and l| row Hutiiigof sutni. 
dnssid very low at the sides; and j The materials for walking dn>s 
ilie iwiiii liair, hron^ht np ver) high, :aic various. Sarsnet and p< plui 
forms A tuft. liiiwUdress, a wteath • are high in estimation, and cam- 
ut rmicli roses, phiecil so us appa- 1 , bnc is still considered elegant: vve 
HOtly to support tlic liitid hair, observe the latter is in general 
N<'(klacc, bcAcsIcts, nnd enr-iiiigs^^ ii mitned with two or three flounces, 
ofpt.'rl. White kid slippers and ^lightly ombroidtred in colours; 
glovc'*. (ve do not mean an iniennixtiirr, 

\\ c have totliank thecondescen- but various shades of the same co- 
sloii ot a lady, one of our siihvcn- | lour: evening primrose, dark blue, 
bers, for both the elegant drosses , and green, are most in favour. A 
vv Inch wc have given this monih. i silk scarf or spcnccr, to correspond 

—* ! with the trtnuiiMig, is an itHlivjiCTi- 

obNrnAl. OBSi.avATlONS OK table apfiendage to these dresses, 
rAsiiiON AM) ])i(E5S. as is also a whiu* chip nr straw 

The favounto promenade dress bonnet, trimmed with pullings of 
IS now composed of Pomona green white satio, tastefully iiiteroiixed 
sarsnet; it is made a very decorous wicU cord to correspond with the 
wal|vir)g length, and trimmed with i rimming of the dress, and a huiieb 
satin some shades lighter than tho ! of flowers also to correspond. Tlie 
dress: the trimming is about half j effect of these dresses \% very cte- 
a quarter tra breadth; it is disposed gant, and they are well calculated 
ill hyas flutings, and flnished at for the dress promenade, 
both edges with pipes. This trim- \ For carriage dress, \S\e Giouces- 
niingis in very bad taste, it is for- ^ ter bonnet and spencer hare lost 
mal, not at all novel, and hns no | nothing of their attraction since 
other recommendation than being | our last number. WhUe^^rin pe- 
fashionable. The body, which is lisses, trimmed with royal 
tbesapie length in the waist ss hat satin, are also filihtuAabie*; and'* 
month, is plaio in the middlei but | maetle^ |o 
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to be seen: they are worn, iiow> 
ever, vt’ry partiuMy, and we appre- 
liend liiose beUts who rccLuii on 
their revival will be disappointed. 
We liave seen two, one composed 
of spotted silk, lined wuh winic 
sarsnet, and irunmcd with wliiu* 
satin; tlie other a rich purple a?id 
white shot sarsnet, trimmetl w'itli 
hu’c. i)uc of lltcsc nniutles was cut 
entirely hyas; it uas sliort, and 
linii^ vt ry gracefully round the 


though not so fashionable as the 
one which we have just described, 
is more generally adopted by 
ganUt oi taste. 

Plain and worked muslin is still 
worn ill dinner dress, as are aUo 
sarsnets. Clear muslin bodies, 
made half-high/ and exquisitely 
worked, are much in favour for din** 
iier parties; they are worn either 
with a skirt, worked round the bou 
tom to correspond, or sarsnet 


figure: the cape, vxncriy of tin*' one,trimmed with an intermixture 
shape of a liatf-handkerchief, was of wiiite patent net und rihhun, dis- 
cut round in bcolJop'i, and a lull. posed mi draperies, which lias a 
pullihg of satin went round the very light and elegant elVert. Wa 
tlirout. Wc must observe, that col* : liavr not for some time seen any 
lars are entirely exploded, and ' tiling .so taMcfnl as these worked 


mils continue to he an iiuiispeusa* i bodies and silk skirts ; hu true they 
ble part of walking or carnage, do not olFer any actual novelty* hut 
dress. at this time of the year our fair vo* 

Mudiri still coniinncs to be the taries of fashion do not rack citlu r 
most fashionable article for morn- their owui invention or tlicn* wa/'* 
ing drc's. 'rhe most tonidi dresses r/oria/evdw wWcj for novelty. /W/rs 
arc tlmsc nuule about h tuinricr of of good taste profit by the licence 


a ynrd shorter tliaii the pettieoal:' 
they are goivd, and ilu* bodv and ' 
skirt i> fonueti of one pi^ee; the I 
back IS very full; they un* open in! 
front, and made up to the throat,! 
blit \\ ithoul a collar: tluw'arc trim- ! 
mod round witli the Instiiouahlc i 
work whitli resembles point lace,! 
and the petticoat has* a double! 
Honuce to correspond. The slqcve, | 
wliich is long and very loose, has a [ 
triple fall of work at the wrist.! 
These dresses, fashionable and cx-! 
pensive as they are, have, at a dis* j 
tance, an uncommonly ludicrous i 
eflect; ihetrimoiinghcing pointed ,' 
and worked in holes, has ttie ap* | 
pcarance, especially when there: 
arc so many falls of it, of being ac- 
' ,/IIly ill rags. The elegant dU* 
liabille which we noticed in our 
last Quoiber is still io fatoiir, and, 


' which fasliioM at this season givers, 
to wear uhac they consider m(»t 
' elegant and becoming.^..these 4lrcss- 
. esare botli: they answer aUn a bel¬ 
ter purpose than that of udorning 
the wcurcr, by tiie liberal encou* 
! ragcinent they atford to female in¬ 
dustry. Fine work is now in very 
* considerableestimation for all those 
.parts of female attire for which it 
1 can be worn; and we have seen 
! some, particularly the bodies wbieli 
j we have just noticed, the eH'ect of 
: which is fully equal to l|cc. J'fcbus, 
!or half-high bt^ies, are now uni¬ 
versally adopte<l for dinner cos¬ 
tume, as are «also.lobg sleeves. We 
observe that backs, which had de¬ 
creased a little in breadth, have 
again expanded. Dresses conti¬ 
nue to be very becomingly made 
about the shoulders; they only fall 
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fijfticiently to gire an appcuranee 
of ease to the ^hape*. 

White; gauze and white net are 
most ill estimation for full dress: 
crapes, especially colouieJ ones, 
are very liulc seen. l*hc fatuuiuo 
form is a gowii, cut low all round 
the hoioiii aiui buck of the neck, 
tight to the siiapc in front, ami a 
considerable fulness both hi the 
body and skirt boijiml. Short 
sleeves, are worn very shtpri, verv 
full, and ill general druperitd with 
Mik or pearl ornaments. BlomI is 
still worn for trinnnings; but wc 
think (bat the same inaterial as the 
(lres>, fancifully mtevuuxcd with 
nbUiii, Hniiili pipes of saini, tir satin 
vv real [is of leaves, is mnro ^eneial] v 
i«'lnptcd. Kinbioulety '•till in 
tiuich request, as arc also ItiiH^ 
wrr ulhsofaiiilicial llmvcrs. Dress¬ 
es are ^tiil tiitnnicd very Itigli, 
wliicli is a great disiuUuntage to 
unilcr-sizcd OvUfs. 

When dresses are trimnu'd with 

viobroidcrV) they arc frequently 

v;orM with a wliiie s.ttin brace, eni- 

hruidcrrd to correspond : the form 

of this hruce is dllfercnt to anv 

% 

thing that has yet been introduced ; 
it forms a point behind, crosses in 
front, and is cut out on each breast 
so as to display tlie under-dress: it 
is, ill ( nr opinion, btgliJy advanu- 

ons to the shape. 

C'cm7/rr continue very fashion- 


..able both for inoniiiig and half 
; drcns Oneofilic prettiest morn- 
|| ing cajis wbii h we have seen, is a 
^Ismail mob, cnihpoicd of alternute 
;* strips of nritiNh net and lettlug-iii 
|i lace; the funner full, and tlic hitter 
|| plain : a is tnnnncd round the icp 
|| uf the crown wnli hiee, set on very 
: lull; the ends tire cut very narrow, 
]• ;ind placed very far buck : it bus u 
• single border of lacCi set cm very 
I full, and a large how of u hitc snlin 
iibboii pinned u litllc to one Kidi*. 
Kortlie most elegant half-dtess cup, 
; wo must refer niir readers to our 
print, as we liave seen iioibing so 
ta^ieUd or heenndtig. 

U c Iciie ui> alteration to nolieo 
I eitlkr in I i.iin dvissing or orita- 
' m* *»iM for tlie hair hutvv Insi niouih. 

ill luIf-chess Jewediery gold or- 
i! nainenu .alone are adopted, ihir- 
!i neliun, winc h was high in estimo- 
„ tnm when mixed with f;old, has i\c* 

I clinod for some time [nist, and is 
I now exjdoded. Gold ornaments 
j arc ninv verv expensive, becaiiri* 

I the wuikniansliip of llicm so ex* 

I tronicly elegant, 'i'hc Kreucdi no 
longer retuni their pro eminence in 
!: jewellery s and wc arc happy to say, 

I that French -trinkets arc much Icsi 
worn than they have been. 

Fashionable colours for the montli 
are, Pomona green, dark i^id azure 
blue, evening primrose, peach -co* 
lour, and lavender. 


FASHIONABLE FURNITURE. 
hUATE 20.—9JCINA MAUtlLe CUlHIfEV-PUCE. 

The Mona marble baa to conti- ii receive the ornanieiitt of bronze, 
derably increased iti reputation and { or-Diolu,or bbule, with which thcae 
fathton, that no apology need be chimney-piecea are uaoally orna* 
offered for preaeutiug our readers menle<l for epartmeiiU of aaperior 
with the annexed design, which H decoriiuon. From the circuaistaoce 
thews the simple forms proper to lor tbiriimplicity of design, they 
'»/. //. Nu. X, ’ K X 
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arc mainifaciorecl ar prices calcn- j of tlieMooa marWe, amJ from tUe 
l;ai*il to ^iipcr^eJc similar works in ’ circumstaTice of its preserving tWe 
frn'cigii svlntc niarliles* over wliicli j original fresliness of effect, wliicli 
tlicy luiveatoiisiilerulile advantage, \' statuary loses in a few years, 
from the beautifully variegated tint» < 


IXrKIJ.lGKNCK, LITEIIAIIY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

1‘irK Itrv. C. (‘oUoii is prepa- i‘ T\ie Rev. Jolin Bruce, of New- 
viug a v\orl(, under tlie expressive { pon, is printing «4Mec</o/e5, 

tiile of .libido/ T/riu'^s in /holl orfh^i designed for tlie moral and religious 
ail<lri>'ied to fewer persons wlio | instruction of the rising gencra- 
tliink. ! tion. 

.7 of a Jinoihy into \orih Mr. Uohurt Fellows, of St. Mary 

hy thelaie Dr. Saiiineljoliii- MaU, Oxford, lias in the prefls, A 
sun, printed fnuii thcorigiuHl MS. //nfery i^'Cry/on, from the earliest 
in hi'j own liand«writing, together;; period to the year mi5; witli cha« 
with a rac-siindtf of apart of the ' racteri^tic details of the people. 
Miiiiniscripi, edited, witli illnstralive Mr.'I*. Dibdin is preparing for 
MOliN,hy Ml*. Dnppa,will hespeed* the press, Thu poAhnmtHt>< i\i'a\mtit: 
i!y pnhiislied. |! Titui of tfu' late Mr. lltnjtunin 

Mr. Miidie Isahont to puhlisli a |j Thomiixm^ accompanied witli u ro' 
grand .VmVs of Toriif MvilnUt cum- I; pious memoir, in two octavo vo« 
nieiuiiratinir British vieiuiiesunder * Innics. 

the Dnke of Welltogton; a work J The Rev. Joseph Hunter, of 
whudi will enrich the caliinct ol ;• Uuili, proposes to print in a quarto 
the amateur with a class of art l>ni , voinnic, uith suitable oiiihellislr- 


httlc known in this country, aini 
wlnchwill deli vei down to posterity 
an elegant and energetic record ofj 
ilie glorious etents wliieh have sol 
liighlv exulted our national cha*' 
raetcr. j 

on utttre^ting Suhjtclt^ by 
ihe late^lxct. James Scott, D. D.! 
r< ctor of b^imonharn, Northumber¬ 
land, and Fellow of Tniuty CoU 
lego, Cambridge, are in the press. 

Mr. r. 1.ester, of Finsi)ury- 
plucc, is preparing fur publication, 
in month 1% iMiml>ers, lUaUralioni 
uf l.umhnf eoniuining a series of 
engraved views and delineations 
unti(|uarian, urchitecturul, nnd | 
other subjects in tlte metru|K>lis,; 
xvitb insiuHcttl and topogriiphical \ 
descriptions, ' 


iiu'iits, Aontit*- itntl a Topoi'Hipfiival 
S'/ttwy of the /hiM'/i of iific(/ieldi or 
J/a/httn>hire{ xvith many original, 
hiographical, and bkhllugrapUical 
notices. 

Mr. Matthew Gregson, of Liver- 
pmd, is printing, in a small folio 
volume, I'rn^menti tf the History of 
ike Count^ with nume¬ 

rous engravings. 

Mr. Charles Peter Whitaker, 
formerly of the University of Got¬ 
tingen, and professor of lan¬ 
guages, is preparing for publica¬ 
tion, A new Grain/naroftke Trench 
on a plan perfectly ori¬ 
ginal, intended for the use of those 
who wish to acquire a speedy and 
grammatical knowloitge of modern 
French; to be interspersed with in- 
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^enious exercises and examples, j, tackle,givcdrtirociion$ for clioosiii!^ 
illustrative of the peculiar con -1 and irainfng dogs, with the bLSt 
atructioii^ and idiom of the Ian- remeriic^forthoir vuriuiHdiseases; 
gnago: tlie whole calculated to fa- uiul m enumerating the various 
ciiitate the acquirement of gram' species of vvliac is called game,.the 
matical rules, without the untie- author has made some valnnMe a«l' 
cessary fatigue and perplexity of dilions to our present stock of 
the old system. knowledge in natural lii^itory, par- 

Mils D. P. Campbell, a young ticiilarly in Britisli orttitholn|fy« 
lady, resident in one of the north- The work concludes niih a cienr 
ernmost isles of Scotland, who, for | and succinct abstract of the game 
some years past, has contributed ^ laws, w hich must ho of incnlcnlahle 
to the maintenance of a distressed I service lo nil those who wish to 
mother, and supporte<l entirely by > avoid hiwsiiits and live on goo.I 
her o>vti c.^crtioni a younger bru- pterins with their iicighlnnirs; and 
ther and sister, proposes, in further- ia enriched with splendid engivi- 
ance of that support, to publish a viiigs by f.owry. 
volume of Pormr; the greater pan ' The fol lowing a rran gem cuts have 
of which were originally written ; been inaile for Lrcturt s at tlu* 
without the view of ever extending Snrry Instiintinn, durni;; the on- 
tlicm i)cyond the small circle of her suing so;t«un:^l. On Cheniistrv, 
own acquaintance, until severe and hyjohii Murray, M^q. to coriimerice 
accumulated misfonttnes compel- ;oit 'Puestlay, Nov. 19, ut Kcvcn 
led her to olfer them to the public. | o’clock in the evening precisely, 
An edition of these poems was; and lu he eoruinncti on each sue- 
published at Inverness in 1811, cccnling Tuisibiy.—9. On Acros- 
when the authoress had not yet at- tation, by John Sndler, Ksq. to Uo 
tatned her 17th year, for the amia- delivered on Friday evenings, Nov. 
ble purpose of liberating her fa- 15tli and 99d, atthc satnehour.—3. 
ther from a prison. That beloved I On the Principles and practical 
parentis sincedcad ; and the help- ! Application of Perspective, byjohn 
less situation in which he left his 'George Wood, Esq. to commence 
family, lias induced bis unhappy on Friday, the 99ih of Noveniher, 
daughter to attempt, by subscrip- 'and to be continued on each suc¬ 
tion, the publishing of a second Ij ceeding Friday, at ihesame hour.-* 
edition of her works, considerably |' 4. On Astronomy, hy John Milling- 
improved aod enlarged, in one vo- )!ton, Esq. civil engineer, to com- 
lume Bvo. ;nienre in January, lbl7.^5. On 

Major Hawker, of Long Parish Mu>ic, by W. Crou li, M. I). Pro- 
House, Hampshire, has ready for fessor of Music in the University 
publication, a work entitled, /ri- of Oxford, to commence in Febru- 
i^truttions to Young Sportsmen^ It ary, 1S17. 

comprises a gentlemanlike code of Messrs. Netlam and Giles, of 
precepts for the conduct of tlte New Inn, have issuetl pro^ioaals for 
sportsman in every department of puhlisbrng hy subscription, a new 
his amuaements—points out the | Map of tba county palatine of Lan*' 
minutiaof agood gun aod shooting eadtef, (tom an actual surreyi ppon 

K C9 
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tile 1>asU of tlic Tri^onomctricul » li.:« rcirtaiiiod hi the system com* 
So I toy ol as (iotcvninicil { hiiicd uuh animal nuicos, and 

hy Lic nionaiit* C'oloiii'l \\ hliain ! rormed tumours and concretions of 
of ii;o Jloyul Ariiil<.r\, | considerable siac. Two instances 
1. JLS. and ('afnam Tliomas Col* j of tins kind are stated hy Mr. 
by, ol tin: Ihnal 1Cmotors; at u i: Brandc, in the last number ol the 
scmIc (li orn* inrh lo a iinic. Tlie ‘ Journal of ScieiTce and the Arts. 

In the one case, a concretion of 
magnesia and mucus, weighing so- 
tcral pounds, w»\ taken out of the 
intmiiio s after ilealh. In theotlier 
in<* mai^nesia was iiltinmiely 
cv.iLii.iteii in tike state of sand, 
nlin*h,un analysis, was Ibiiiul lo be 
ihc snbruklxjnHlc of 


irh;Miij'iK'ti i< al Muvty i> coni* 
' .1, iind uill hi* c?cecnM*d t n- 
h h >sk anti (hh s 

liieoiM I 


vcs, an 


till* *^1 III ral survey 
ol liti: inlPk air will Ijc carried on h\ 

4 

l!>cio anti assisMniH. 'j'liat ilicsnb* 
s> riijk I's and ilu* public may besa* 
i!i<r auihcuocii^ of ihc 


k:‘'!ictl Ol 


maoncsin. 


Mint'V, they pioptrsc to pnhhdi a | Ma^picsoiis proved, by ibe €Xperi* 
intainii of ilic angles, and t.icir I nicni *oftiu* ino^u*ininei>tchemists. 


cf>iiipn(aiions, by vthicli the rt la-|| lo be tlie bc'si correctiveA>f llie unc 
tive distances ofinc ptincipal ob> •; acid, which is the principal cause 


jeets in the cntjiuv will be dclcr* ol* the gnnt and of calcularv coni- 
mined, and tiic [imh css ufthr wotk A plaiuti. A vahiahle improveinciit 
t Nplaincd. It ^iics u* pleasure to 
ikhscrvc, that npwardsof <('vcn hiin** 


I in the mmlc of preparing this tne* 

' flic I DC Ins been lately made by 
tin d sui>scnbcrsik4VL'alroady given !| Messrs. Bukcsvcll and Co. Ta>i*- 
ihcir siijij'iiri to ilus nndcrinking. || lock-sircct, ficdforibstpiarc; l)i«* 
Mr. led ward Heard has in\cuicd j| magmsia living licld in a state of 


a chemical re ugent, hv winch be ! perlcct snlntion in theiniingnesian 
rciulcrs salt-water capabicofuash- I waur, whereby the possible injury 
ingaiid cooking. Various expert-. 


menu have heen tried with it in 


the navy, uiidir the direction ofj 
I ho Board of Adnuialty, with sue* . 


or incohvciucnce of taking ii in the 
form of powder is entirely ohviatctl. 
The water is as brisk aiul pleasant 
as tbe best sodo-water; niul the 
cesH. If ad('pu d, it vyould promote I magnesia is rendered mild, light, 
cleanliness among our seamen, tlm and easy to thestoiiiach, being held 
principal reejuisite for the preser-; in solution hy fixed air, orthecar- 
vaiion of health; remove the leod-1 bonic acid. 


ing causes of contagion on ship-Tbe lectures held by Dr. Spurs- 
board from dirty garments, betls, |! beim in Eiiglutul, have drawn con- 


and bedding ; and alVord means to Mderalde attention totlie s^'stem of 
p.isscngcrs of washing weekly, if |< craniology, founded by Dr. Gall. 

; ces<;iry, and lessen the ninouiH To k^iich of our readers as are inter-* 
and c.xpensc^ of equipinont. estcti in this subject, tlie following 

Some remarkable cases have notice of n volume in imperial folio, 
lately coipe to tlic knowledge of just published at Municli, by Dr, 
medical gentlemen, from which u Spia, wd) be acceptable. It is 
:ip[U‘Hrs, iliat magnesia, wlicn taken * entitled, Capitis 

in powder, as is commonly done, assei Struttaraf rumuttio €i Signiji^ 
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ratio, The bead is here con¬ 
sidered in its erolutions through¬ 
out the whole series of animal5> 
from man to the insects, at all 
periods of life, from the embryo to 
old age. Us relations to the utlicr 
parts of the human body, and its 
functions as the principal organ 
of the soul, are illustrated in a new 
manner; and the work coutains 
alao a critical review of all that has 
appcarcil on the snhject. 
prints, nine are shaded, and nine 
ill outline tor demonstration. 'Fhey 
are IVum draniiigs im stone hy the 
masterly pencil of kocck, painter 
to the ueadeniy of Munich, cele¬ 
brated lor his admirable designs 
for tlic works of ?>ormiieni>g, Wen¬ 
zel, Fischer, ikv. 'J'lie?y exhibit j 
exact representationn ol the skulls 
of animals of all elassrs, and aHorJ 
an iiccurjte medium of compari^^n, 
which discovers tlie laws followed 


I by natore in the formation of the 
dilTcrcnt varieties of the head. By 
the 4'vitlcnce of these laws the au- 
I thor has atrempied to solve the 
I wonderful problem involved in the 
structure, coinpoHition, and 'pro¬ 
portion of that part of the animal 
; frame. Psycitology will thus ob¬ 
tain a true foundation in nature 
itself; eraninscopy and physiog- 


ciirichcd with views and principles 
of the greatest importance with 
respect to the classiiication of ani¬ 
mats; and the whole of natural 
history will be improved hy the 
discovery of an organic law, hither¬ 
to overlooked, which the luithor 
calls Lex rirniifu^ ofgonorwm. Tills 
curious and interf ^ting work may 
be inspected at Mr. Ackerniann's. 


iioniy w ill be reduced by some new 
Of the j| measures to laws both simple and 
‘comprehensive; zoulagy will be 


^oetrp 


WATIRI.OO. 

I'SOM cftnt(UC»M IJs(ny*'« cruel field. 
Where sliaiurd wa> f.iir shield, 

In coiituiciil prestjinptnni steel'd, 

March the fierce fiench exuliingtv* 

Wilh sanguine and contemptuous view. 
They trace the s>eps of England's few 
]o proud pursah to Wa^eiloo, 

And call them itieirs undoubllngly. 

Pride* blinded meni deem it not dreed 
The isIsDil lion’s backward tread; 

What, if he couch his fearleai head. 

'Tis but to ipriog more mightily! 

Nor wish for morn, nor idly dread 
To find wilh night the Wellesley fied; 
Tl^ gmund to-nighl that yields! bed, 
Gives him a grave or victory I 


That tempest*IroublrrJ night Is gone; 

Each deadly preparation done; 

And now the carniige-ciaving gun 

Bids to the battle h'orihly f 

On comes the furious Gaul—they close.^ 

Fire answers fire; blows earn but blows; 

No breach those bring walls disclose— 

Vain thetr impetuosity I 

Forward iheir usorpatIon's best! 

Iron of hesn, in iron vest— 

*Tis vain—iKev mav not bide the test 

• , 

Of naked British hravervi 

% 

Then pour thy fUf into the fray, 
Desperate 1 and yet reiricve il» day;— 
Behold, that terrible array, 

RsnkW, relorn discomfited! 

And where is he for whom they bleed f 
The proud io word, and baw in deed. 
Fixing bis fate Dp*in his slewi, 

He flics ibe field disgracefully. 
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roKTaV. 


Where peace • cm realm g Europe’s claim? 
Aocnmpliih’d in one day of fWaic f 
thy i;l«)ruiuj name, 

0 concord-conciu'ring WellingloD! 

Where they in free cl om*a cause who died. 
Their couriiry% M>ri*ow and her pride? 
E’en they fought, so, $i«le by side, 
Still lie the brothers brotherly. 

And ftide hy ^ide shall they be seen, 

Jn Eiigbnd'K roll of iMiiniph^* been. 

And nura'd wnh linglish teari.atjll green, 
Shall bloom iheir wreaths eicrnally * 

F. C. S. 

RFFLECrnONS. 

Ah I w ho lian power to say 
To<rnorr<nv’s sun shall warmer glow, 
And o'er thi> gloomy vale of woe 
Jhiru«; a brighter My ? 

Ah I who Is ever sure, 

Though all that can the soul delight. 
Thi< hour enchnnii the wond'ring sight, 
I'hcw ruptures will endure? 

U iIm re, m life's dull toil. 

One ceiuiin niomcnt of lepow. 

One rny ioilH:(i|m(c onr woes. 

And hid Itcflccthui smile? 

We seek Hope's gentle aid; 

We think the lovely pliiintoin pours 
Her huliny incciiNe on those flowV'c 
Whah blossom but to fade I 

We court t<ovc's lliriUlng dnrt, 

And w hen we think niir joyi *»iiprcmc. 
We find its laptores hut u dieao). 

Its boon a wounded lu'at 11 

We pant rorgliit’ring fame. 

And. when pale Envy blou the page 
That might hare charm'd a future age, 
We find Ms bur a name \ 

\Ve toil for paltry ore. 

And vvben we gain ihcgolden prise, 

And De ath appears, with aclnng eyes 
Wc view the useless store! 

How frad ia Beauty's bloom! 

*Vhe dimpled cheek, the sparkling eye— 
^arce seen, before their wondeis Hy, 

To decorate a tomb! 


Then since this fleeting breath 
Is bill the zephyr rd a day, 

Let CodNcieJicc nuke each luiauie gay. 
And brave the sbafis of Deaili I 

And let (he gcrt'rnus mind 
With pity view the erring throng. 
Applaud the right, forgive the niong. 
And feel for all mankind ! 

For who, alas! shall say, 

** To-inorrow's sun Aliall lirighler glow. 
And o'er this gloomy vale of woe 
Diflusc a brighter ray?*' 

SOMEKMZT. 


. DIALOCUE BLTWEKN A PASSEN 
! OER AND A TURTLE. 

PoSMTigrr. 

I Why. pretty Tin lie. dost thou mourn 
\Vhbin this Innolv grave? 

’JWife. 

iVe lost, ahn! my only joy, 

The partner of my love. 

PutSfufitr. 

Art not afraid (lie fow lei's hand 
Thy blood, bke his, should ^pill? 

Tvrt/e. 

Ah, MO! for if he kills me not. 

Incessant sorrow will. 

SoMcasfiT* 


EPIGRAM 

On the Statue o/V enus. 

Such mimic charms in every feature 
shone. 

With such perfection glow'd the breath* 
ing stone, 

That lovely Venus, stooping from the 
skies 

Exdmm'd. whilst wooder flz'd her sled* 
fast eyes, 

** Alas! for me, if such sopeHor grace 

Had beam'd in Jono*^ or Minerva's Rict, 

Venus hid claim'd the golden prize in 
vain. 

And fled unhonoor'd from tb' Idalian 
plain." 

R. N. D. 
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To combine iitiliiy witli pictti* jliurity of clmractcr, thot probably 
reiquc beauty at a uioclcrato ex« f would not have been the* result of 
])en»c in buiKIkn^n of tins desenp- premeditation. This mode of pro*' 
tioii, IS at a^ limes the cudeatonr ceedm^» however, in wlncli the 
of the arclurcct; he is aware that i convenience of arrangement U 
agreeable appearances must be made to govern the design, ta not 
obtained, but that it is improper to suited to regular arebitectnre^ in 
sacrifice to them the real conveni* [it the proportions of the various 
encies of a dwelling, or to obtain | forms aud dispositions of tbe sove* 
both at a charge that should be- Iral parts are adjusted by seventies 
long only to buildings of greater of rule, which make the contrary 
preceiibions. This consideration practice indispensable: and it was 
lias led to the devising of trregu- | this circumstance, not less than the 
lar plans for the cottage oniu, in | desire of pleasing by the iiitroduc- 
whicli symmetrical arrangements tion of a novelty, that induced the 
of pure architecture are not ol>-; late Mr. Wyatt to cultivate that pe*- 
served, and tlic fiarts are then so j culitr style, which he formed from 
disposed as to form pleasing com- j a mixture of the castle style with 
binations of form, in which, of that of the conventual and cathe- 
course, some intricacy occurs,and« dral Gothic; for being about to 
to produce varied eliccts of light | make considerable additions to 
and shadow. Additions to old j buildings containing very noble 
buildings are sometimes made in apartments, so disposed as to be 
ibis way, wi til great advantage to inimical to architecturalsymmetry, 
tlie convenience of the inlerior of be reverted to ilie practice of the 
tbc bouse and to the beauty of tbe early architects of oar own coon* 
building exierneUy; for it not un- try, and suralooTfted*ri)a€|ifficuIutce 
fretjuently happens,that eracttcring of such arrao^eiiaen(i by xlnaiDg^fQ;. 
*€trcaDuunces will effect a pe^s grapd and 
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DESION FOR A COTTAGE ORl^E. 


cffect^y rather than those of sutely 
elegance; and it is perhaps to Uie 
encouragement given to this effort 
by the taste and judgment of tlie 
present Earl of Essex, that we are. 
indebted to so extensive a recovery 
of many beauties in English archi* 
tot lure. 

*riu* plan of the annexed ilesign 
of a totftifie on/c dr^iaits but little 
from a simply uhlong form, but it 
ihul t:o alteinpl has been 
tiiailc to rninpK''te it; and in the 
elrvatiuii the forms arc dis- 
pi'bcd \>iili a \cry lijuUnl regard 
to a perfect synmiftiy of its parts. 
"riilN building is arranged for a 
small family, und consists of a hull, 
staircase, dining and drawing* 
rooms, elosct lor mats, &c. akitch* 
en, scullery, ami hrdcr on the 
groniuUHoor; on thechambcr-lloor 
arc tivc rooms and u closet; and on 
the under-ground story arc proper 
wine, beer, and coal-cellars, a cold 
lurder and store-room. Plans of 


I presented to south or to south* 

( western aspects. 

I • 

|| ttDSERVATrOMS ON THE DkY-llOT 

IN BUILOtN'C::. 

(Continti€(l /t'm p fPOJ 
The disease in buildings, termed 
the dry*rot, biing asi^rtaineil to 
originate in il.e corruplicjii of llie 
timber used in it, or from some 
< vegf table piiiri>cviU'e in its nci^h* 
boiirliood, a»>jsii*d by a certain 
proportion of heat and inoisinre, it 
will be evident that the pmcniion 
of the disease in nesv buildings 
' about to be erected will dc*pi.i^i on 
the choice or judicious manage¬ 
ment of llie ground on winch 
! we build; on the construction of 
1 the budding; on the nature ami 
J state of the limber and other ma* 

! tcriuls employed; uipJ on the pro- 
I per drainage and due veniilaiion 
of all its purts» 

I Clay soils are the most genera¬ 
tive of this disease; the surfaces of' 


this description have the advantage . them, and frequently the clay it* 
of losing no spacehy comniunicat* I self, abounds with vegetable par- 
ing passages, which too commonly tides, and it is often found deeply 
increase the maguitmie of build- seated in it in the state of shme. 
ings, and consequciitlj'the expense Wltcre trees, shrubs, or hedges 
of then), witliout a corresponding have grown, tlie earth retains parts 
benclit. .TIte ahvcnce or spare ap -1 of their roots, which, upon decay, 
plication of passages constitutes,^ produce small funguses: tlie >ur- 
perhaps, one of the perfections of { faces and loose parts of all such 
a plun, provided nil the rooms are soils should he carefully removed, 
approachable independently of and, if needful, the deliciencies be 
cuch other from the ball, staircase, f supplied with gravel, or some other 
or vestibule; und such simplicity j pure material, great care being 
of arrangeiuciit should always have taken that an adequate drainage is 
a due consideration. The roof of i obtained; for, in this case, it is of 
tins design is mude to project be- tbefirstconsequence, as a clay soil, 
yond the walls of the house, and from its retention of danipi and 
tiiu !4 affords an 0 ]^) port unity of form- tenacious hold of corrupt matter, 
ing a gallery und doohle virandah, |niay be considered, in most in* 
a ^erv desirable appendage to u | stances, as the primary source of 
villa whose chief apartmeiiu are ^ the dry-rot in buildings so sitoated. 
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the work: the $:ame consequenret 
frcq<ieiitly. orriir frnin sitiiilAr Ue- 
fecift in the W^tcr-pipet or cistern- 
lipeds^ which sulfer tlie wuier lo 
ovltRow tliein, und thence re- 
ceived hy the wulls of the house, 
with all the vejfetiible mutter tlmt 
may be in solution with it. 

Unseasoned timber, or timber 
that contains much uf titai moUture 
which WAS essential to its growth 
j' when in the state of a living tree, 

I necessarily sullVrs a degree of fer¬ 
mentation and corniptioiii propor¬ 
tioned to the suitableness of the 
situation in whicli ic is placed, to¬ 
wards promoting and supporting 
the natural principle of decay. 
Timber in this state should he re¬ 
jected, and such only cmpluycd as 
. is dry, and in which the viscous por- 
' lion of. MS substance has become 
hard. I'hat timber is tlie best 
suited to the purposes of building 
I where the rot may be expected, 
: which it least liable to suffer a 
resolution of its softer parts by 
' the wet or damp to wliich it may 
be exposed. 

Many ingenious specuUttont 
1 have been entertained on a better 
' practice of felling trees in our own 
. country, and in a preparation of all 
, timber prior to the admission of it 
into buddings; and experience 
proves the benefits tliai would re¬ 
result, from experiments formed 
from effeett already known, not 
only so edifices where the presence 
of the dry-rot it expected, but to 
buildings generally* This terrific 
disease sometimes originates in the 
walfa of a bouse where^timber is 
nor present, tod is etc^ by'^e 

corrupt 'mtees tdwfrH|eenil^ 


Buildings are more or less fa- 
YOiirable to the production of the! 
dry-rot, ^as by tlicir construction 
they more or less receive the ad¬ 
vantages wliicii arc derived from 
good ilrairinge and free ventilation; 
by these tlie adjiistineui of that due 
proporiiou of heat and moisture, so 
necessary to the progress of the 
disease, is wholly ilcstroyod, and 
conseqitently the tcndeucy to its 
progress by <ither causes is coun¬ 
teracted, and is never pci haps ma¬ 
nifested by a speedy decay. Kor 
this purpose areas should be form¬ 
ed all round the building, and the 
under part of the lower lloors freely 
ventilated, particularly if they are 
contained in what is termed an 
under-ground story ; and it is not 
enough tliat air he admitted into 
those parts by one aperture, such 
openings must be multiplied, and 
so disposed as to produce a conti¬ 
nued current, and consequently a 
removal of theimpuritiesthatmight 
otherwise remain in them. If, how- 
ever, a sufficient circulation can¬ 
not be obtained in this way, some 
other device must be resorted to, 
and perhaps there is no better 
means for this purpose than com¬ 
mon Rues, which may be carried 
up with the chimney fiues of the 
Jiouse whenever a stack for them 
conveniently presents itself, or by 
other flues, to destroy the equili¬ 
brium of the air which surrounds 
the atmosphere of the confined 
apartment. The dry-rot sometimet 
begins at the top of the house: 
in this situation it is owing usually 
to the gutters, either from their 
being too small for the quantity of 
water they have to diimisa, from 
the improper method used tfi pfepafatisn of ^ 

ing thra, or tfae bad eneottee 09 T gi itob i Ibam^ tmlrwfad 

th9 
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or screened rubbUli; and it moat 
commonly prevails where the brick* 
work IS not »aiidly filled up with 
wimt U termed groutings or mor* 
tar, but where the bricks arc so put 
tngetlier that interstices and va¬ 
cancies exi>>t capable of retaining 
any corrupt exlialations that may 
arise from tlie cellars or fonnda- 
tious. Masons ahu infect a bniUU 
ingwiili the <lry rot that otherwise 
would be wholly free from it, by 
laying tlic pat mgs of the loner 
apartments with improper earth; 
and it is very often found to pro¬ 
ceed from fire-places, where ma¬ 
sons have prepared a support for 
the hearth or slab with corrupt 
sand; and from the same cause, 


paved halls and the landings of 
' stairs are snots from which tlie dis* 
ease has originated in many in¬ 
stances. Cesspools, drain.<, and 
, welU re()uire to be ventilated, un* 

[ less they arc so deeply siinated 
; from the surface of the ground, 

I that being well covered, the bad air 
' from tlieni cannot reaf li the foun- 
' daiigns of the walls or the lower 
apartments: this is, however, an 
! uncommon practice, but nf great 
tadvanta/^c, not less towards the 
prevention of many disorders to 
which the human frame is incident 
from corrupt air, than for the pre¬ 
vention of the disease in question. 

1. B. P. 

(To 6c amtinued,) 


AUCHITECTUUAL llEVIEW. 

No. X. 

VAUXHALL BRIDOK. 


It is no inconsiderable proof of 
the wealth and liberty of a coun¬ 
try, when a few of its individuals 
unite in the bold speculation of 
building a bridge over a wide and 
rapid river; and it is a strongly 
presumptive proof of its increase 
of internal commerce, when the 
payment of its vast expense it an¬ 
ticipated to be complete in a few 
years, from the collection of very 
moderate tolls; and yet one of the 
noblest bridges of Europe is now 
erecting over the Thames in Lon¬ 
don upon such a speculation, and 
upon such expectancy. And cer¬ 
tainly it is a bold and patriotic 
deed to erect a bridge more re¬ 
moved fromtbe immediate point of 
^rade, depending for remuneration 
CO the annual dividend, in tlie shape 
of interest, that certain tolls will 
afford to iu proprietors. But such 


men in this country are found, and 
wcsballeverbeas happy to applaud 
their undertaking as to witness 
their successful accomplishment of 
$0 great a public benefit. 


[ted to the priests, until at length 
the emperors condescended to be¬ 
come the conservators of them; 
I and in the middle ages, bridge- 
: building was received as one of the 
; acts of religion. Under tbe same 
! of potiiifirest or bridge-builders, in 
I the twelfth century an order of 
Hospitallers was founded, whose 
; duty it was to erect bridge# for the 
I convenience of travellers; and up 
to no very late period, the naoiei 
those whm o D ni fi cence had found • 
cd others were held in ai piouatne- 


I The building of bridges was con- 
^ sidered so higlily, and of such great 
I importance, in ancient tinies, that 
i among the Romans it was commit- 
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mory, and became as devontly pray¬ 
ed fur, as were the gu^ poMt^c€$- 
Vauahall Bridge ero^s the 
Thames near the junction of the 
Vauahall, South Lambeth, and 
Portsmouth road>, anil umies them 
wiUi the oppo 2 »ite shore at the end 
of Mill-Bank, in Tothill Fields: it 
forms a ready coinmniucation with 
the south of Westminster; and to 
persons travelling to or from the 
north-west ot London, and places 
in itsviSinity, it presents the means 
of a considerable abridgment of 
their journey. The bridge consists 
of nine arclies and eight piers, ex¬ 
clusive of the ahutnienu, which 
are approached by v^ry eavy as¬ 
cents. The piers are of stone, the 
lower part rusticated, and the up¬ 
per part ornamented by niches and 
panntls; the arches and the super¬ 
structure are of iron, which, being 
open, gives the whole an efTect of 
liglitnesi, but, in this case, without 
that general appearance of insecu¬ 
rity which too often belongs to 
them. 

Iron bridges are exclusively the 
invention of British artists, and it 
is flattering to our national talent, 
and useful to the best interests of 
the country, when they are success¬ 
fully adopted: they aflbrd encou- 
rageojent to ingenuity, support | 
thousands of industrious workmen, 
and give facilities to trade; fertile 
comparative cheapnees of their 
construction enables speculators to 
erect them where bridges would 
not exist, if they bad to meet the 
vast expenses ofstooe-work; or the 
continual dilapidations to vfaicb 
wooden bridgea are subjected* 

Id the genecel design die cegi- 
ncer bss succeeded ^ be ttu lerBM | 
fD tgreaftM« 


separating the fitting and pleasur¬ 
able of construction from the sur- 
pna&ng, and by not speculating 
upon the possible, ratlier than the 
probable, in the practicability of 
the arches. By his arrangements 
he has certainly lessened the ex¬ 
pense considerably, and not a Mule 
I also by the ingenious plan of in* 
[creasing the height of the piers 
^ progressively from the abutments 
at each shore up to the centre arch; 
I by this means the superior elcva- 
’ tion of this arch is obtained, and 
all the others decrease in heiglit 
I according to the inclined line of 
^ the top of the bridge, nouvithstand- 
' ing the ribs of all the torches are 
j perfectly alike, being formed from 
the same radius, and ptohably all 
cast from the same set of patieriis. 
This last circumstance must have 
saved a considerable sum of money; 
indeed, so far as discretion and 
foresight could be exemplified in 
this structure, it has been mani¬ 
fested: the bridge, therefore, is 
highly creditable to the engineer* 

' But at a wbrk of art, in which 
chasteness of design, truth and 
harmony of composition, and know¬ 
ledge of forms, with all the beauti¬ 
ful modification of light and slia- 
dow, are involved, the bridge has 
not a similar claim to our applause* 
As it is approached by water, the 
spectator is some time so doubt if 
the bridge be not designed in tbe 
I Gothic taste (and it certainly isviot 
I intended to be •o), for the upright 
I forms that fill tlie spandrili give it 
ibet clmracter t end if.dse w^le at 
a smalt distance be 
eithos of the siiorea, inune 

the ttpeotator te reoeive M 

pointed 
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in Gotilie architecture. The niches : 
in t)ie piers are toe small: the rail¬ 
ing on the top is mean, and^ from 
the meagreness of the iop rail, it 
lias, to the passengers, the appear¬ 
ance of being unsafe: the alcoves 
on the centre of ihe bridge might | 
well have been spared, as tticy can-1 
not alTurd good slieltcr, and are • 
not hrautifui; and the udl-bouses 
nre built fruin dt-signa equally re- [ 
inomi from just claims to arc lit- 1 [ 


tectural reputation. Indeed it is 
manifest, thet the whole is the work 
of an engineer unaided l^y proper 
architectural assistance; and it is 
to be regretted, that in this, as well 
as in mostother edifices construct¬ 
ed chiefly of iron, the same de¬ 
ficiency exists, which would not 
occur if the commissioners for 
building them apprcciacrd duly the 
value of architectural fitness and 
I beauty. 


CiniONOr.OrJICAI. StIRVhV of thf most eminhint artists to 
iiu: com.mcncumilNT of the .sjxn:i;Mu century. 


(O/Hti/tueJ /rvm p. JOS.J 


iMiNTEiEs; rrrnoD in wjiini 
TMI'.Y Fl.t>tiuisni:i); IMlINCIIMI. 
WnriK.< AND MEJtITS. 

line NO ni <*iov sssi, of Finienre, IS'.W. 

I.irvo Mr.MMi. tif Many 

Mi»rk'4 ill iIk* church of S. Croce at 
Florence; for ilir chunhcc ofS. Ca- 
tciinu ami S. P.iolo at Fi.<a; fur S. 
Oregorio at Am*szi>; fur S. Francesco | 
at at and at Ancona. | 

lie ii pupil of Giolti>, but inferiur \ 
in merit lo Simon Memnii. 

IIautoli Giocot,of Italy, 1120. Many | 
wttrk^ in the caiheilrat ofOrvieto. 

Auuitocio Lokenzcti I, of Siciia, 1310. 
Many nork^ in tlic hospital of Mon.*i' 
in S. Agostino, ami in die pa¬ 
lace della Signoria at Siena. Analtar- * 
piece at V«dierra. A chapel in ihc 
carhedial of Orvieto, A chapel at. 
Maisa. An aliar-pieM in S, Procolo < 
at Horence. Several paintings in the ' 
church of S. Marghcriia at Cortona. 
IK possessed great kkill in the trrat- 
ment of fresco. 

Agnolo Gaddi, of Florence, 1340. 
Work< ill S. Jacopo tra* e Fos4 at 
'Florence. Two chapels, in fresco, in 
S. Croce, in the name diy. A coro- 
natbn of the Madouna in Maria 
Maggiore, and many other works in 
(he same city. He was e popil of 
l*addeo Gaddi. 


G;ovanni Gaddi, of Florence, 1510. 
Many works in nA»(»ciation wiih Ag¬ 
nolo Gmidi. lie wu« a pupil of Tad¬ 
deo ;Micl Agnolo Gaddi. 

I GiovAKNi DA Milano, of Milan, 1340 . 
An aliar-piece in S. Croce, and an>- 
other in OgnisAanli, at Florence. A 
crucifix, a Madonna, and S. Qara, at 
Assisi. Many works at Milan. He 
was a disciple of Agnoli) Gaddi. 

UcoLiNO, of Siena, 1340. 1*bc painU 
ings fur I he Ingli altar of S. Croce, ou 
a gold ground. A picture for the 
high alter of S. Maria Novella. A 
greet number of works in many other 
cities of Italy. IK was a pupil of Ci- 
mabue, and had much practice in llie 
I style of the Greek ina.«(tera. 

Andkea Pisano, of Pisa, 1340. Many 
works at Pisa, Lucca, and particoKrly 
in the cathedial of Orvieto. 

Donato, of Areazo, 1340. Many works 
in the cathedral of Ofvieto. 

Baitolohueo BotOGHim, of Siena, 
1340. Altar-piece in die chapel of 
S. Silve^er in S. Croce at Florence. 
Many ivorks at Siena, and other places 
in Italy. He was a pupil of Laa< 
mil. 

AxoaiA Di CiOMR OsoAOXA, of Flo¬ 
rence, 1)40. The Last JodgmsAtin 
the C^oipo SaiHo a\ Piss, with many 
portraits of celebrated {Arsons then 
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alive. Tilt* List Jml^ment in S. Cmce» | Various paiiuin^ in the liO!iplta[ i^ella 
and DarUc% Hell Fur S. Maria Novella ! Sinaia at Siena, ami in the palaces of 
at i'lureiice^ iikc^vise with nunieroiM ! the MedicU at Florence. He waa a 
portraits. Paradi^^e, alier Dante.witli i pupil of Berna. 
bii brother Bernaul, in the $ame city. | Aston to ViNsaiANo, of Venice* 1SS0. 
Many other fresco^paintings there. A (ii^ade for the hall del Coneiglio at 

He tvaa very akijFiil in frerco; and Ids ^ Venice. Works in the convent of S. 

^re ihe hrAt knots n atiempu to repre- ; Spiriio at Finreiice. About twenty 

^kiii the Lihi Judgment. I paintings in the Campo Santo at 

BaasARDo OacAGN A* of Florence, 1540. i Piaai tvlik b are tome of the beat in 

paradise and Hell al\cr Dante, in asso< I that cdi6ce» Works in the cathedral 

ciaiion with lui brother, at Florence, i of Pi^a. An altar-piece and n Trans* 

Giovanni i>a Ponto, of Fi(»rence. 1510.11 figuration in the Certo«a at Florence. 

IM.iiiy woiks, tn frest'o* at Efiifiolp. | in his pictures, especially in those in 

ManV works in S.TMiiita, and in other! the Canijx) Santo at Pisa, we meet 

churches und convenia at Florviice. [ with many ]and*»cipes, which are the 

lie w ns a pupil ol ihitValniacco. fir»t nf any conseijoenrc that we. know 

Jacopo III Cssi.N riNO, iif IVatovccchio, t of. He was a di«ciplc* of Agnolo 

Many wuiks at Ftmence in Gaddi, lie was remarkable for the 

and about public buOdingi, and in the grandeur, ricbneis, and skilful arrange* 

churches ofS. Btiriohiinmeo, S. Do*' nient of his compositions, for the 

nicincu, and S. Agosrino, at Arev^o. |j drawing, aurl, aftve all, fir the co¬ 
lls wa« a pupil ol 'Inddro Gaddi. • louring of his paintingis in Ivesco. 

[.‘Vboui this time lived Niccas | SpiNtLt.n,ofAreaao,M.inyfresco 
WoRNsr^R, of Dohemia, by whom I paintings in the church of S. Ntccolo 
thcie is a Christ on the cross, wuh | otic bale del Papa, in S. Maria Mag- 
Mar v and Jidin, on a gold grouml, hi giore.nnd in the church del Carmine nl 

the gAllery ol Vienna ] | Florence. A great notwberof fresco 

To:4M aso G torn no, of Florence, 15dO. j paintings in the churches of Arezzo. 

A chapel in S. Stofano al Ponte Vec- I Works in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
chio, at Florence. A chapel in S. ! He was a pupil of Jacopo Casrn*' 
Spiriio, ibc chapek of S. Silvester in $ tino. 

Croce, and the chapel of S. Lorenz^i BssHAaDo Nkllo, of Pisa. 1570. Manv 
in S. Mfiri.i Novella, all in the same pictures in iho caiholia) of Prsa. JJe 
city. Many works a; Rome, as in S. » . was a pupil of Amirca Orgagna. 
Giovanni Hi Lateraoo, in Ara Cc^i, Tomuasooi Maico, of Florence, I $7 o. 
and in the Orsini palace. He took Several pictures at Florence and Pisa, 
Giotto for his model. ; in which latter city be worked a great 

Berna, of Siena, 1300. Several frescfi deal for the church of $. Antonio. * A 
paintings in S. Agostino at Sieoa. Tlie pupil of Andrea Orgagna. 

facade of the church of S. Margare* MAitotro, of Florence, 1570. Neny 
tha, and several other paihtings at plcterev ki Florence, parUcataHy hi 

Cortona. Works at Aresao, and m S. Uw church of S. Michael BMoaimi* 

Spiritu at Florence. Into all hie per- A pupil of Aodrea Orga^oa. 
furmancea he introduced many por* FtAMCtadoTRam, eTFromce, IftG. 
tratu of himself aod bia frfenda. He Paiaunfs F)oreiwc» ai^ 

excelled in many periicoUn* eipeci- cl>ui^Ws.:Oderi— it -/ Ay i 

oily in simpIkUy and difoity of ex- I * pilof Aadren Orakgni v 

prMmo. [ Li»m Vami, of ' 

Giotammi a’Amuiw. •f ftmo ** 19 WM \ *e‘ 
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mcnico at Siena, as well ai many other 
wurki there. 

BAttOLO DE Fbedi, of Siena, IS 7 a 
Many paintings at Fi>a, Siena, Flo* 
rencti am) Gemignaao. I 

Giovaeki ToasiCAMi, of Areazo, 1380.] 
Many works at Arezzo, Flo- j 

' rence, Siena, and in the cathedruJ of | 
Piu. The finest of liis woiks w»» an | 
Annnnciailon in the vpiscopAl palace ! 
at Arezzo. A pupil of Giovino. ’ 

MjCiibiLiNo, of llaly, 1580. Various j 
works at Florence. A pupil oft^rnihm. 

Giovanni net Ponte, ofFlorence, 1380. 
Many works at Florence. A pupil of 
Giotiino. 

GhbiakdoStabninai of Florence, 1380. 
Various uork^ in Spaiji. Fieiures in 
the church del Carmine at nuicncc. 
A pupil of Ant. Vincaiano. 

PAaai SpiNELLo, of Arezzo, 1300. 
Many painnogfl#t Arrzzo, clnidly in 
wa(er*coluurs. He was son and pupil 
to the elder Spinel lo, whom he sur¬ 
passed in design. 

BenNAPDO Daddi, of Arezzo, 1380. 
Many pictures at Arezzo, Siena, and 
Pi.ia. A pupil of the elder Spinello. 

Lohenzo dt Bicci, of Florence, J380. 
Various paintings in the Hiccardi pa¬ 
lace, in S. Marco, in the convent of S. 
Croce (a Su Thomas and a large Si 
Chi istopher], in the church of the Ca* 
tnalduicnscs in S. Carmine, in St. Tri- 
tiitd, and iu the cathedral at Florence. 
He wa^ a pupil of the elder Spinello, 
and distinguished for the excellence 
of his drawing and vivid colouring. 

Hu BEETus VAN Kyk, brother to Johannes 
van Eyk, of Maaseyk: bom ISS8, 
died 1^26. The principal productiom 
of these two brothers are to be seen ^t 
Bruges, Ypres, and Ghent, as well as 
in other citiea of the Netherlands and 
ilolland» and but very rarely in the 
princ I pal gal ler iei of brope. Tbeao 
twu Flemisb painters poneai the great 
merit of having opened a morwexten 
sive sphere for the art, by the.intro- 
ductiun uf painting in oil ^ and wUb 


ibem commences a new epoch in 
paimiiig. In this new species of paint¬ 
ing iheiruwn works have never yet 
beef) surpassed. " 

Johannes vanEtk, hroiherto Hubert us 
van Eyk, of Mjusryk: born 1370, 
died 144l.'^See the preceding. 
Antonio Vi TO, of Pistois, 1400. 

in the copiiolu of S. Niccola at 1^\, 
which were transferred to hijit b\ Sur* 
nina, whose pu|.il he was. 

Masocino t>.\ pANfCALB, of Pauicalc. 
1400. Several cs.eemcd w'oiks At Flo¬ 
rence. A pupil uf Stamina 
Amoeba oi Giovanni, nf Orvituo, 140.*). 
Many works in the cathedral of Or- 
vieto. 

BAHrotoMMEO 1)1 PiCTiio, ofOrvicto. 
110.}. Many works in the cathedral 
ofOivieio. 

Lmpo Halmasi, of Bo]t>;*tia, I K>3. 
Many wtirk» at Ikdogn.i, I eiraia.wnd 
Florence. 

Taddeo Bsrtoli, of Sieiiii, 1403. Many 

pictures ai Siena in ihe pulace dc lln 

Sigiinriu, 111 S. A^fostino, in the Cani|>c 

Santoni am) at Arezz<>. He was 

the son and pupil of. Baitulo dc Fredi. 

Gacasso Alcmisi, of Ferrara, 1403. 

Many pictures at Ferrara, and in other 

cities of iyjmbaidv. 

% 

j CaisTuroao pa Fbrraba, of Ferrara. 
' 140.}. Many pictures ai Feiraia. 

AntonELL o pi Mbssina, of Mesf^ina, 

I 1405. Many pictures in Italy, espe- 
j , ciadv at Venice and Flurenrr, and 
likewnein Sicily. The first oil-paint¬ 
ing Aeen in Italy was an altar-piece in 
S- Cassiano at Venice, the prmiuciiou 
of his pencil. He was a pupil of Jo¬ 
hannes van Eyk, and the first luUan 
who bsougbt ihe art of oil-painiing, 
which he learnerl gi Bruges, to ItaJy. 
Awtomid di Febea a Af of Ferrara, 1403. 

Many works at Ferrara. 

Antonio ALBBtTt, of Ferrara, 1403. 

Many worii at Forrara. 

Domenico, of Venice, 1403, Many 
works at Venice, Loreto, Perugia, and 
Florence. Of kla pee^maikat m oil, 
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which were some of the earliest oil- 
painting in Italy, a St. Francis and 
St. Dominic, fomerly at Florence, are 
highly celebrated. He was a pupil of 
Anioiiello <li Meitiina, who instructed 
him in the art of painting in oil. 

FhKHczfiCO OK CoTriGNoLA, of Pemra, 
1406. Many works at Ferrara. 

Girolamo Fiorimi, of Ferrara, 1406. 
Many M oiks at Ferrara. 

CosiMo TuaRA, of Feitara, 1420. Many 
works at Ferrara. 

Fran casco oai Cosia, ofFerraray 1420. 
Many works at Ferrara. 

DoMaMcO Bartoli, of Siena, 1420. 
Many works at Siena, and inS. Tri- 
niii at Florence. He wa< the grand¬ 
son and pjpil of Bartolo de Vredi. 

Dom LoaaHzo, of Florence, 1420. Many 
works in the cunvent degli Angioli at 
Florence, where he wm a monk. He 
was of the school rtf Taddeo Gaddi, 
and IVas ec|uatly disunguinhed for 
drawing aetd colouring. 

R Francesca, ofFlurenre, 1420. Se¬ 
veral battle-pieces, Jiight-picces, end 
portraits. 

Pisano, of S. Vito, near Verona, 1420. 
Works in S. Anaitaaia, 8. Fermo, S. 
Slefano, &c. at Vtto and Verona. 
Works in the palace of the Doge at 
Venice, in the Lateran at Rome, and 
at Florence. 

Alvaro di Piero, of Florence, 1420. 
Pictures at Florence. 

Marco, of Montepulciann, 1420. Va- 
nuu<t paintings at Moniepulciaiio, Flo¬ 
rence, and Siena. He wa« a pupil of 
Lorenao di Bicci. 

P aola Uccello, of Florence, 1420. Me 
fKiimed many pieces with Ruiniala, | 
especially birds, and likewise land- 
scapei« He was a papll of Aal Vine- 
aiaao, and was the 8rat arlM who is 
Ifiiow'n to have excelled in painting 
aaimals and laiuUcapaa, 

LoaBNEoGaiaamri, of Florence, 1420. 
Various paintings on gltM* onder 
the copola in the catl^raJ of Flo- 
reoca, and in other editew lathe $mt 
Vol IL No. XL 


city. He excelled i& painting upon 

gU«*H, 

I FaA Giovanni da Fiesole, of Fiesole, 
1420: bom 1547. Miniature-paint¬ 
ings at Fiesole, and at Florence; a 
Madonna, ailh the inlaiit Jesus, in the 
Certosa at Florence; a cornnatiun of 
the Midunna, uid a Msdunna with 
two saints, in the same place. Fresco 
paintings in S. Maria Novella, In the 
Capitolo di S. Marco, with many por- 
titits, on ah ar« piece in the same edi- 
6cc, in the Nunsiata, and in many 
churches, umvenis, and houses in Flo¬ 
rence. Many works in 8. Dumcnicn 
at Fiesole, at Orvieti>, at Cortona, and 
particularly at Rome, where many 
exquisite pieces by him arc to be 
seen in the Vatican. He excelled in 
drawing, colouring, and CiunposiMuii# 
IlisAtyU* trulh, puiity, dig- 

oily, and rxprtfr^RHt; oudhisexcco- 
tion is highly Hnislied. He »ltidied even 
in hts later years, after the younger 
Masaccio. 

GaRTaR DA Fabriamo, of Fabriano, 
J420. Many works in ihe great 
council‘hnose at Venice, at Siena, 
Florence, and Ferugia. He was a 
pupil of Fiesole, whom he almost 
equalled in hii works. 

Masaccio da S. GsovAxai, of Valdsr- 
mi, in Tuscany, 1420: hum 1402, 
died ]44i. An alui*piece « rrwprra 
in S. Anibrogio, in Florence. Fre»co 
paintings in ihe abbey, in S. Maria 
Novella, in S Maria Maggli^re, and 
in the church del Carmine, at Flo¬ 
rence. Fresco paiithngs in the chorcH 
del Canuine at Pisu, and in 8. Cle- 
piente at Borne. Ha wan the firs! 
great Christian painter vf modern 
titats^ through wboia 'the art wasom^ 
terlally adnneed, aoi ssboat werita 
wera pariicelarly iiodied 
Michael Aegelo, Leonardo da ViKL 
aaj BapbaeL . « . 

i^noraaee. HfcW 

.'JtaLpriaw^BwL 
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Bici.i, of Florence, 14*^0. Vauon< • larly In ihe church of the Carmelile^ 
works al Florence, lie was ilio >oo|: in Praio. He wa-s a pupil of Ftlippo 
tiimI pnpil of I^reiizn di Bicri. jl Lippi, and ofdiaiinguiaheil merit. 

Fd4 Filipco Lipm. ofFlvrence, 1130;. Alessio BALOovt^^ETTi, Florence, 
Ikihi 1400, died 1470. An alinr*pir( c 1410. Many works in Ireico and oil. 
in S. Ambrogio at Florence, as al^r | but especially pnrlraits, animals i<n(l 
in ilic Canialclulensian conrent in the ( landscapes, tugeiher wUli hiMoncul 
Hnnie city. Many works at Rome, H compositkina. He was a pupil of 
Fioolcf Spideio, Perugia, Airazn, |l Paolo (Jccello, and excelled in land* 
VrMit, and Pintoia. He studied ihc .scapes. 

unrLs of Xuiitccio. ^ Lazzako Vaiaii, of Areuo, H40. 

Atiavantc, of Hurencc. Admirable Many works at Arezzo, Perugia, Sie* 

mniiatiire* painting* in Florence, Ve* , na, and Spolcto, chiefly upon glaw. 

nice, und oilier cniet of Jialy. He He was a pupil of Picuo liella Fran* 

iv.us the flot cidcbratesl miniatuie* cesca, and particularly happy in the 

painter. delineation of atnmg emotions. 

(iiAio^so FiLtrro, of Ferrara, 1430. Jacopo uki Nkclajo, of Florence, 1440. 

Manv wi»rks ai I'Viiara. ! Many work> at Fiiretice, Pisa, and 

J'liA Hi \MSKIP, of Florence, I FU>. Va-,| uiher cities of TuAcany. He was a pn* 

rinus Moiks ut Florence, div\ |niriicn- 'I pil of Fi)ip|K> Lippi. 


TIIK DOMKSTIC COMMOXPLACE-UOOK; 

nufi^c.’nric iOrfipt* mtd miH’cUutitfHt h^otmalitip in mry Branch nf' 
Dumeuie Eccnomtf, and o/i»cn<tal UuUt^. 

HOW TO pttKSEKVR THE EYEs-^ my huention to enter into a niedi* 
OENEKAL RULES FOR THE CHOICE cal discuitsioo ; blit the importance 
OF SPECTACLES, AMO METHOD op I of tliesubicct will, I flatter myscIf, 
JUDoiNC UNDKn WHAT ciiicu.M* { be a suOicient apology for the foU 
STANCES THE EYESIGHT MAY BE | lowing llOCS. 

ASSISTED BY GLASSES. With regard to the preservation 

Thkhk is no branch of popular; of the eyes, it is certain that there 
knowledge of whicli it is more im- is notliing which preserves the sight 
purtmit that every individual should I longer, than always using, both in 
know something, than that which reading and writing, that moderate 
treats of the various imperfections degree of light which is best 
of sig1it,or how to preserve the eyes. I suited to the eye; too little light 
'Fhough it may be impossible! strainsthesight,toogreataquanti* 
to prevent the absolute decay ofl ty dazzles it, and the eyes are less 
sight, whether arising from age, | hurt by the w'ant of light, than by 
partial disease, or illness; yet by .theexcess of it. Too little light, 
prudence and good management if uniformly used, never does any 
the natural failure of sight may harm to the eyes, unless they are 
certainly he retarded, and the ge- strained by eftbrts to see objects to 
^ neral habit of the eyes strength* which the degree of light it inade* 
ened. In attempting to say some* quate; but too great a quantity^f 
tiling with regard to the rules for {light lias, by its own power, de* 
(he preservatiuH of sight, it is not : stroyed the sight. Thus many luiv^ 
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brougiit on tliemselves brmJocss, the violent and unnatural ^laro of 
by sudden and fre<]uent expokur^ ligb.t reflected from the »tone!<. She 
to a vivid ^orduzzhiig light; otliers ‘ Has advised to place a number of 
liave injured tlielr sight, witlunit • small green shrubs in the windows, 
being aware of it, by fmpipuily so that their foliage and tops might 
and daily passing from a dark place < hide the pavement and be in a line 
into bright daylight. How hurt- | with the eye* She received be* 
ful tlie looking upon luminous oh- I iK'fiC from this simple ehangc in 
jects is to the sight, heconics evi- the light, though lier eyes were 
dent from its effects in those coun« before on tlie verge of little less 
tries which are covered the greater ' than blindness. And farther: 
part of tlie year with snow, where A geiitleninn of the law had hU 
blindness is exceedingly frcr|ii(*nt, lodgings in Pall-Mall, on the north 
and where the traveller is obliged \ side; hiS front windows were ex- 
to cover his eyes with crape, to { posed to the full noon, while the 
prevent the dangerous and often back parlour, having no opening 
suddt'o edbets of too much light, butintoasmalleloHcyanl surruiiiKl- 
Even the uiiiiitored savage tries to with liigU wulla, wai <lark: he 
avoid the danger, by framing little li wrote in the back room, and uscti 
wooden cases for ids eyes, with only r h> come from that into ihc front to 
tuo narrow slits. i breakfast, &c. His sight grew 

Before I proceed to stale a fmv ^ neak, and he had a coii.^tant pain 


general maxMiis, necessary for the 
prescrvaiion of sight, 1 shall men¬ 
tion the following cases, which are 
so applicable to the present article 
as to want no apology for their in¬ 
sertion here; thoogb, if any were 
necessary, the use they will pro¬ 
bably be of to those whose com- { 
plaints arise from tlie same and | 
similar causes, would, 1 presume, !< 
be more than sufficient for that 
purpose. 

A lady from the country coming 
to reside in St. Jameses square, was 
affiicted with a pain in the eyes, 
and a decay of sight. She could 
not look upon the stones when the 
sun shone upon them, without great 
pain. This, which the tliougbt was 
one of the symptoms of her disor¬ 
der, was the real cause of ir. Her 
eyes, which had been accustooied 
to the verdure of the country, aod 
t)>e green of tbe pasture*ground 
before her bouse, couM DOl bear 


in the balls of his eyes; lie tried 
I spectacles, and adviseil with ocu¬ 
lists, equally in vaint Being soon 
convinced, that coming suddenly 
out of his dusky study into the full 
daylight very often in the day, 
had been the real cau^c of the dis¬ 
order, he took new lodgings, hy 
which, and forbearing to write by 
candie-liglit, he was soon cured. 

Other instances might be men¬ 
tioned where persons, living in 
dark rooms, and wIioac employment 
obliged them to conic frequently iu 
the coarse of the day to a window 
which admitted the direct light of 
the sun, acquired a weak sight by 
this unexpected cause only. 

From these facts it bec;oii^es evK 
dcut, that those who bate weak 
eyes should be particularly .ps-. 
lentive to the circuoMtauces 
lUied. Tbe following rol». mffr 
bf w g«A«r4 

the light.. . ^ 

MM3 
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1. Never sit for any length of | 5. Those individuals who arc ra- 

time either in ahsoUitc gloom, or iher long-sighted, should accustom 
exposed to a blaze of light. The : themselves to read with Jess light, 
reason on which this rule is found- ; and with the book somewhat nearer 
ed, proves the impropriety of going I to the eye than what they naturally 
hastily from one extreme to the Hko; while others, that arc rather 
Ollier, whether of darkness or of short-sighted, xliould use tliein« 
light, and shows ns that asnutliern selves to read with the book as AirolT 
aspect is improper for those whose as possible. By these means both 
siglit is weak and tender. will iinptove and strengthen their 

Avoid reading small print, sight, while a contrary course in- 
and straining the eyes by looking creases iu natural imperfections, 
at minnlc objects. j: Such are the general rules, which 

3. Du not read in the dusk, nor, I cannot fail to preserve the sight; 
if the eyes be dUordered, by can- j and blindness, or at linst miserable 
die-light. Happy those who learn j weakness of sight, is often brought 
this lesson betimes, and begin to | on hy neglect of these unsuspected 
preserve their sight before they arc ;• causes. The prevention of this ma- 
reminded by pain of the necessity lady is easy, hut the cure may he 
of sparing it. Tl)c frivolous at- difticult,and perhaps iinpracticuhle. 
teiition tun quarter of an hour of Gewral Uu/cx for iht C/foive of 

the evening, has coat numbers the i /ac/e.«, uiul Met/toil ofjutftiingrcfteu 

p(*rfect and comfortable use of tfie iCt/mgA/ be Q>>^hled and 

their eyes for many years: the inis- ^ ftrtxerved btf Glaxxex* 
chief is elTectc^ iinpcrceptihly, and 'I'o detail those circumstances 
the consequences are inevitable. ^ wliich arc in general marks of ad- 

4. Do not permit the eyes to vancing age, and always of partial 

dwell on glaring idijectA, more par- infirunty, must he everunpleaHant, 
ticularly on first waking in a muni- 1 and would be equally unnecessary, 
ing: the sun sliould not uf course 1 if it were not the means of lessen- 
he suiVored to shine in tlicroom at i ing the iocnnvcnicncies nttendunt 
ilmt time, and a moderate quantity on tliosc stages of I Ho. Increasing 
of light only be admitted. Itiseasy; years have a natural tendency to 
to sec that, for the same reasons,! bring on an impaired sight, atid 
the furniture, walls, and other ob- ; earlier among those who have made 
jeci$ of a bed-room, should not be, the least use of their eyes in their 
altogether of a white or glaring youth. But whatever care he taken 
colour; indeed those whose eyes of the sight, the decay of nature 
arc weak, would Bnd considerable cannot be prevented. To relieve 
advantage in having green for the the organ of sight, which is the 
furniture and prevailing colour of source of the most refined pleasure, 
their hedclitmber. Nature con- is therefore certainly a desirable 
firms the propriety of this fact ; object. To enable persons who are 
for the ligiit of the day cornea on ' in want of assistance, to determine 
by slow degrees, and green is the' wuetber spectacles will be advan- 
universal colour which she j.TesenIS tageoos or detrimental, Rnd what 
to our eyes. I kind will best suit tbeir sighti ,anil 
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to instruct those wlio already use 
glassesi that they may discover whe* 
tlierthe y^ectacles they have chosen 
are adapted to the imperfection of 
their sight, or are such as will in* 
crease their complaint and weaken 
their eyes, are subjects worthy of the 
consideration of every individual. 

The most general and perha|)s 
the best rule that can be given to 
those wlio are in want of assistance 
from glasses, In order to tlicir chu* 
sing sucli spectacles as may suu the 
state of their eyes, is to prefer those 
glasses which sliew objects nearest 
their natural state, neither enlarged 
nor diminished, the glasses being 
near the eye, and that give a black* 
1 IC 8 S, sharpness, and distinctness 
to the letters of a book, neither 
straining the eye, nor causing any 
uiuiatiirul exertion of it: for no 
S|)cctaclci can he said to be pro¬ 
perly flccommodaud to the eyes, 
winch do not procure them ease 
and rest. If the spectacles fatigue 
the eyes, wc may safely conclude, 
cither that we have no occasion for 
them, or that they are ill made, or 
nut proportioned to our sight: and 
tliougli in the choice of spectacles 
every one must finally determine 
for himself which are the glasses 
through which he obtains the most 
distinct vision, yet some confidence 
should also be placed in the judg¬ 
ment of the skilful optician of whom 
they are purchased, and some at* 
tciuion paid to his directions. 

An advanced age, it remains to 
be stated, is by no means an abso* 
lute criterion by wbich.we can de¬ 
cide upon tlie Sight, norwili it prove 
the necessity of weariegapectacles: 
for, on the one hand, there are 
many indivtdaals whose, aiglit- h 
preserved to*all its viyaiic io 


j advanced old age; while, on tlie 
other hand, the sight may be im¬ 
paired in youth by a variety of 
causes, or vitiated by disease. Nor 
I is the defect either the same in 
dilTerent persons of the same age, 
or in the tame persons at different 
ages; in some the failure is natural, 
in others it is acquired by various 
circumstances, wiiich it is unneces¬ 
sary to detail. Blit from whatever 
j causes the decay of sight arises, an 
^ attentive consideration of the fol- 
|| lowing rules will enable any one 
!| to judge for himself, when his eyc- 
I sight iMHy be assisted or preserved 
hy the use of proper glassc?!. 

1. When we are obliged to re¬ 
move small objects to a consi<lcra- 
hle distance from the eye in order 
to see them distinctly. 

If wc find it necessary to get 
more light tlian formerly; as, fur 
instance, to place the candle be¬ 
tween the eye and the ohject. 

3. If on looking ui and atten¬ 
tively considering a near olijecr, it 

I fatigues the eye and becomes con- 
!i fused, or if it appears to liave a 
; kind of dimness or mist before it. 

4. When the letters of a iruHll 
print are seen to run into each other, 

» and hence, by looking steadfastly 
' on them, appear double or treble. 

5. If the eyes are so fatigued hy 
a little exercise, that we are obli¬ 
ged to shut them from time to time, 
so as to felieve them by looking at 
different objects. 

Whew all iliete orreonmin^ 
concur, oreisyof ilsem M^erutely 
take«^laQe> it srttil^e.we t dsiw r y to 
seek 

^rm 
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purparation or gold and sjLVfa bronze. 


>^ill be coniiderubiy increased, and gam thus produced is cold, )et it 
the eyes be impaired by the eRbrts be rubbed to [jowder, mix it witli 
llicy are compelled to exert. the sulphur and muriate of ammo- 

li is iberclure evident that spec- iiia, and subijine the whole in a 
Tacics can only be »aid to be pre-1 glass flask on*a sand-bath. Apply 
servers of the si;^ hi, or recommend- a gentle fire for some time, till ikie 
ed as suci), to iliose whose eyes are white fumes wbicii is^ue from the 
actually begiiiiiirig to fad ; and that orilice of the flask begin to cease; 
a would be as ubatird lu advise the '(then raise the lieat till the sand be- 
Use of Spectacles to those who feel comes red hot; and keep the heat at 
nunc of the foregoing iiuonve- that point, neither increasing nor 
tiiencies, as it w<iulJ be for a man dirniiiisliing it, for a considerable 
in health to use crutches to save time, according to the qnuntity of 
his legs. I the materials. Tlie matrass wlien 

I'ULnAUAiloN 01^ GOLD ANDSlLVLlt cold, if broken, will afford a beau- 

nuosZ¥., I tiful mass of gold bronze. A good 

A beautiful gold-cobmred pnw* cIchI of care is required in this pro- 
dcr lias long been known in the cess wiili regard to the manage- 
arts, under ilie name of brotne <-incutof the beat: if the fire is ton 
pfitrt/rr, or and ISC h icily .{ slack, no bronze will be formed; 

prepared ut Nuremberg, in Ocr -1 and if urged beyond a moderate 
many, where the process is said to I redness, tlie product will have a dull, 
be kept a secret, h is met with dirty appearance, and be witkiuuc 
in commerce of dilVcrcnt colours, I bistre. It is not aliaobitciy nece^i- 
and always is in tlie form of a scaly < sary that the operation be performed 
powder, very soft and glossy lo in a glass flask, it may he done as 
the toucii, readily rubbed down j well in a crucible. To make 10 or 
between the fingers, and when tbcj 12lbs. of it, requires about eight 
colour is brought out by a little* hours. 

friction, it has a flue golden me- Prepora/ion of Silver Bronze. 
tallic lustre. It is cinclly used for| Hiis metallic compound, which is 
giving a bronze colour lo figures I in the form of extremely minute 
of plaster of Paris, in japanning, silvery flakes, is used us a pig- 
in varnish-painting, and for other inent, for giving a silver uteiallic 
ornamental purposes. As most of lustre to plaster casts, metal, paper, 
the receipts that have been given i| &c. It is prepared in the follow- 
by difleroiic authors for preparing iiig manner;-^ 
this article, are but ill suited to! Take 3oz. of grain tin, and the 
ensure success, we shall here lay^ same quanllty of bismuth; melt 
beforeonr readers the best and most I them together in a crucible or iron 
economical method for obtaining it. \ ladle, and stir the alloy till a com- 
Take 12oz. of grain tin; 7o2. of plete union has been obtained, 
flowerof sulphur; muriate of am- Then take the crucible out of the 
^^ooiaandquicktil?er,oreachOoz.; fire, and when the fused mass be- 
melt the tin by itself, and when gins to solidify, pour into it Soz. 
cooled a Uitle, pour into it the of quicksilver previously heated, 
quicksilver; aod when the amal- and stir the mass together. 


4 
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Previou^^y lousingtliisEBialgam, I process has been employed on a 
h must he ground on a stone or | ]>apcr urilien on with common ink, 
Wedgwoixi’s mortur, wiiii the while | or printed with printer's ink, ii 
of egt; and spirit-varnisli, and in ' will experience no alteration, 
this stale applied to the intended ■' ■* 

work. When dry it may be bur* mbtkop oP destroying ordriv* 
nislied in the usual manner, and >' INO away earth-worms, ca* 
has tlien very much ilie appearance i TRRriLLAK8,AND OTHER INSECTS 
of silver. WHICH ARE nVRTI OL TO YIELDS 

AND UAUDCNS. 

PROCESS OF REMOVING SPOTS Of Though it ii certain that earth- 
OIL AND GREASE FROM BOOKS worcnsoccaslun great destruction hy 
AND PRINTS. gnawing the tender fikniciiui of the 

After having gently wanned the • r<K)tsof shrubs and plants; and ilut 
paper foiled with grease, wax, oil, other insrcis*, such as catcTpiliars, 
or any otiicr fatty body whatever, I ^c. are excrodingly hurtful both lo 
lake out at much as putsible of it tlie fields nnd gardens, few persons 
hy means of blouing-papor; then havegiven tlieniscivcs ihelroublcio 
dip a small brush in rectified ail of ; devise any remedy for litis evil. As 
lemons or turpentine*, previously the destructive power of ()uick- 
warmed^atkd draw it gently over hath klime, w hh an akah, w hen applied 
aides of the paper, which must be ’ to organic maitcr, has been long 
carefully kept warm. Tliisoperation ' known, this substance has been 
may he repeated as many times as r proved the cheapest and most cf* 
the quantity of the fat body imbibed || fcctual to destroy those animals, 
by the paper, or the thickness of i' A weak solution of cnininoii pearl* 
the paper, may render necessary, aah rendered CRUstic hy slaked 
When the greasy substance is en- qnick-liaie, and formed intoafluid 
tirely removed, recourse may be | 0 f the consistence of milk, need 
had to the following method to only be poured into those holes in 
restore the paper to its former which the eaVth^worms reside under 
whiteness, if not completely re- ground; the effect of which will 
stored hy the Arst process:—Dip be, that the animal will immediately 
another brush iu a mixture of uoe slirow itself out of its abode, and, 
part by bulk, of sulphuric ether, and after various contoriiotis, either 
two of alcohol, and draw it in like languish or die. If the leaves of 
manner over the place that was plants or fruit-trees frequented by 
stained, and particularly round the caterpillars be sprinkled over with 
edges, to remove the larder that a diluted liquor of this kind, the 
may still exist at a stain. By ero- insects toddenly centmet tlieir bo- 
ploying these means, with pro- dies and drop lo the ground: for 
per caution, the spots will totally though nature has riefended rhra 
disappear; the paper will resume tolerably well by i eoverlBgAfte^ 
its original whiieuesi; and if the from any tinog that might 
• -Hie article suld in iha sbept uader tbeir ddicatw hodiea, ^ 

the nsme of sceaWa? is aotbing* <ooebr#itb;>dlilrybMitLM^ 

else ibsq oil of Itmoas. i hm 


tr:^ 
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moistened by thift liquor, they be« h separates, compress it gradually till 
come as it were stupified, iiisiant- Ij it has acquired a firm consistence; 
)y contracting cliemselves, and fall Ulien place it in a wooden hoop, 
down. land suffer it to dry rery gradually 

With regard to the vegetable on a board; taking care, at the same 
substances to «hich a dilute soht> time, to turn it daily with close 
lion uf (lie caustic alcali is brought benders round it, and whicli most* 
into coiuact, it ndl he proved that > be lightened as the cheese acquires 
tiiey xnlVcr no injury. The fluid! more solidity. 

»tmnld he applied during a dry * The celebrated cream-chccse of 
reason. It may be prepared by | Lincolnshire is made by adding the 
dissolving one part of American ^ cream of one meal*i milk, to milk 
pcarUash or pot-ash, or commou which comes immediately from the 
suhcarbotiatc of pot^ash or soda, cow; these are pressed gently two 
or the impure ulcali called grey or three times, turned for a few 
salt, in SO parts of water, and add- days, and disposed for sale, to be 
ing to the mixture four parts of eaten while new, with radishes, sal* 
i^liikcd qiuck-linic, and asufficioni lad, icc. - > ■ ■■■■ 
quantity of water lo form a fluid of pkksian metrod of inlaying en« 
the consisteuce of thin crraiu.*-* citAVFD siLVf u WJTIJ a duka* 
Tiie want uf pearl-ash may be sup- ! 8LB HtACK enamel. 
plied by eight or ten times tlie | It is well known that all the rich 
quantity of common wood-ashes. articles of silver pi ate brought from 

Persia and India are ornamented 
VMCV.hS OF MAKING STiLTON with a beautiful glossy black ena-» 
CIU.ESB. I mef, which very neatly fills up the 

The Stilton cheese, which may engraved ortfatuents of the articles, 
he called the Parmesan of England, j The process firactisrd for tlint pur- 
is ttut confined to 2^tiltou and its ; pose by the Indian, and of late also 
vicinity, for man} farmers in Ilutit* 1; by the Russian jewellers, is the 
ingdotishire,and alsoin'Rulland and jj folloaing 

1^urili.*uriptonshire, make a similar j They take joz. of silver, 2|os; 
isort, sell ihetn fur the same price, | of copper, oz. of lead, T2 oz. of 
and give them the name of Stilton j'sulpimr, and S^oz. of muriate of 
cheeses; and there is no doubt that {| ammonia. These substances are 
the inhabitants of other counties melted together, and the mass 
might make as good cheese as that poured into a crucible which has 
of Stilton, if they ^^ould adhere to hecn previously filled with pulve« 
the tight plan, which is this:— rizedsolphur. The crucible is then 
Take the night's cream and put immediately covered, and the mass, 
it to the morning's new milk, with when cold, is again exposed to 
the rennet; wlien the curd is se- heat, to drive off the soperfluouc 
parated, let it not be broken, as is quantity of sulphur whici) has nol 
^ done with other cheese, but take it comhined with tlie metallio eoiD* 
out, disturbing it as little as possi- pound. The muriate of ammonia is 
ble, and suffer it to dry very gra* of coursenotonly decompiMd, hat 
dua!!y in a siere; and as the wbey |J also ToIatiUsedydofiOg thep/etcM 
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The siBss obtained, which is «true 
auper^iulphttret of the meult 
ployed, ia ibeo coanely pulverized, 
and with a aoIutioQ of muriate of 
ammonia formed intoa paste, which 
is rubbed in the engraved oma* 
nents of the silver. The article is 
then wiped clean, and sufTered to 
become to hot under a muffle, that 
tliesubstance rubbed into the cuts 
made in the silver by the en« 
graver, melts, and chemically com¬ 
bines with the metal. The silver is 
afterwards wetted with the solution 
of muriate of ammonia, and again 
placed under a muffle till u be« 
comes red hot; and, lastly, the en¬ 
graved surface is polished, and the 
substance let into the engraved 


be found, on examination tvith is 
magnifier, to be crystallized, and 
the strength and quickness of tha 
powder are considerably and per* 
roaneoiiy impaired, probably even 
before this symptom has appeared. 
It it evident that no vessel is sufG* 
ciently close to prevent this cir* 
cumsunce from taking place, but 
such as is perfectly air-tight* 
There cannot perhaps he a much 
stronger proof of the insufficiency 
of the packages in general use for 
this purpose, than the opinion of a 
considerable dealer in tins article, 
to whom the matter was lately men* 
tioned. He said he was convinced 
that powder would be found to 


give 


some states of the 


surface exhibits the colour and so- | weather, though the vessel which 
lidity of a fine black glossy enamel, contained it was ever so close: a 
which suffers no change by age. notion which may perhaps have 

I I contributed to prevent the adop* 

PRESF.nVATlUN Of OONPOWDeA* | tioii of more effectual means. He 
Gunpowder, by reason of the I added, that it is found to do so in 
nitre which enters into its compo- ! the tin canisters as much as when 


sition having been partially de¬ 
prived of Its water of crystalliza¬ 
tion, and the known attraction of 
charcoal for humidity, is always 
somewhat disposed to deliquesce; 


packed in brown paper. The re¬ 
medy is, however, extremely easy. 
Nothing more is necesiary'than to 
cut off the communication with the 
atmosphere: any vessel in which 


and altiiougli it does not actually | chemists keep muriate of lime, 
liquefy,or become unfit for some of acetate of pot-ash, or common sale 
the purposes to which it is appUca- of urtar, dry, will of course keep 
bie, yet for those of the sporuman, gunpowder in the same state <it 
to whom the quickneaa of its com- perfection^ when first inclosed, 
munication is of the highest conse- for a quantity not exceeding % 
quence, it is generally in a state I pound, which is not intended to bg 
very infenor to what it would be frequently removed from pliee to 
found if a greater degree of care | place,oommon tenor twelve^osaoe 
was taken in its preservation. It i phials aoswer extremely vMI) •»«! 
if only when is has received b«s a i if half tdoioe of ihom be pwt into 
▼ery slight injury from daotip^tbes lacM, tbdre eatMM pefbajpe^botf 
the misebief is cspeMo of fi I mfs co ijFdBseek l aegiO M t e 
dy; when cnee bat hocoeieesiM|slUisM bo^fttM wi 
cewefeted, drying ie will ttfloogwf | lf>8t 

Toetore i|i power. glM 
Fol. II. No. XI. V u 
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over with bladder and tinfoi). As, 
however, there might be some dan¬ 
ger of explosion from tlie accident¬ 
al fracture of one of these, if this 
method were to be adopted for 
large quantities, it would« in that 
case, be necessory to use some other 
material than glass; nml if instead 
of the slide now inserted into the 
tin canister, a turned pewter neck, 
like tliat of a common phial, and 
capable of being likewise stopped 
with a small cork, were soldered 
into the top, and in order to get 
out the contents, that it should be | 
let into a semi'cyiindrical hollow in ' 
the sidcof the canister: when cork*- * 
«d up, the cop of the cork miglic be | 
cut oHF, and the whole aperture 
covered with a plaster of thick dry¬ 


ing paint, or wax and turpentine 
spread on » piece of tinfoil. None 
of the flasks, tlie best of which are 
those of copper or tin, are fit for 
preserving the powder longer than 
when in use; during* which the 
charger should be kept corked-~a 
precaution the efi'ects of which will 
be found considerable. 

7'iiere are some, perhaps, who 
may not conceive these remarks to 
be very matenaliy conducive to the 
general reader, but he to whom it 
has frequently happened to miss 
on excellent cross shot, from his 
powder hanging fire —ipte 
miterrima Wdi—will scarcely con« 
sider this as the least important ar- 
tiole in the November Htpositorg^ 


RIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES. 


MARY DE 
iiy Mauams 

MaUV, daughter of Francis II. 
of Mcdicis,Grand«Duke of Tusca¬ 
ny, and wife of Henry the Great, 
was born at Florence in 1000. The 
imperious, jealous, and ambitious 
character of Mary, caused all her 
misfortunes; with a more liberal 
mind, she might have acted a great 
part after the death of Henry IV.: 
she had courage and dignity, if not 
in her character, at least in her 
ideas—useless or dangerous qua¬ 
lities in a princess-regent who 
wants di^rimination' and under- 
standing. Mary wialMd to govern, 
but had not capacity; slid mispla¬ 
ced her confyence, and the hatred 
^xcitedJiy her friends vu extend¬ 
ed tO'bSraelf. ; The people, iDore!| 
U|qitable then they are generaiiy 


MEDIC IS. 

PI GfiKtlt. 

considered, do not hold princes re¬ 
sponsible for tlie faults of their 
ministers, when they have chosen 
them through motives of public 
utility; but they do not excuse 
them when a favourite, wiUiout 
merit or abilities, is elevated, be¬ 
cause they suppose that, the sove¬ 
reign has acted less for the interest 
of the state, than to gratify a per¬ 
sonal Section, which, m this case, 
is always a culpable, and often a 
ridiculous weakness. T)ie Presi¬ 
dent Henault has made use of a 
striking and terrible eipreaaioa 
coocentiiig thin queen, ootiriUi- 
steading moderation of bia iap> 
giuge* She did not appeae,*’ 
lays be, either aoipiij^ ot 

flioteil enoujli at (be tragic, death 
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of one of our greatett kings.*’ This 
is *11 that hUtorji in tho absence 
of proofs, permitted him to say; it 
ought tu^e added, that the whole 
Jife of Mary de Medicis screens 
her from a suspicion which makes 
us shudder. If she had been a 
premeditated accomplice in tlie 
most horrible of assassinations, is 
it likely that this would have been 
her only crime P Mary,4>y permit* 
ting herself to be governed for a 
long time by the Marshal d'Ancre 
and his wife, lost the public love 
and the confidenceof her son. I bis 
marshal, when ordered to be arrest* 
ed by LouU, was killed in attempt¬ 
ing to defend himself. It is well 
known that his corpse was dug up 
by the populace, dragged through 
the SI reels, and cut into a thousand 
pieces; that his intestines were 
thrown into the Seine, and thereat 
of his body burnt upon the Pont* 
Neuf; that a man tore out his 
heart, had it cooketl, and ate it 
publicly; and that this action was 
applauded by an innumerable mul¬ 
titude. The death of the onfortu* 
nace marshal, and the punishoieni 
of his wife, extinguished the civil 
war. Mary was exiled to Blois, 
wlience slie escaped to Aogouleme. 
Uichtlieu, then Bisliop of Lufon, 
and afterwards cardinal,reconciled 
the mother and son. Mary, dissa¬ 
tisfied at ti)e noii-performatice of 
the treaty, rekindl^ the war; site 
was soon obliged to submit; bnt 
the king’s favourire, the Constable 
de Luyiies, an enemy of the quoew, 
died, iod Mary regained her infta- 
once.over the niad of the weak 
Louie XIIL ^ho eaoaed/ ber 
periofoadtsM, Ricbelmu, to bu ed* 
edited Ime'd^courrcsl,, Shu pre^ 
iuodud (p reif» rtirMgb^biui 


Richelieu wished to govern for the 
good of the state, and for the glory 
of France. The ingratitude of Ri¬ 
chelieu has been severely cen¬ 
sured; but does gratitude require 
from a minister the sacrifice of his 
1 understanding ? Mary complained 
and threatened; she resolved to 
ruin the friend who refused to be* 
coroe her creature; but the genius 
of Richelieu was capable of defeat* 
ing all the intrigues of malice, ha¬ 
tred, and ambition. The cardinal 
used every endeavour to soften the 
unjust resentment of the queen; 
but finding that she was inflexible, 
and was now become his implaca¬ 
ble enemy, be directed his thoughts 
to her removal for ever from court. 
But, after hnving already exhaust* 
ed all the arguments whiclt conhl 
I induce the king to be recunciled 
to even a guilty parent, and after 
having detailed and ipoketi so 
highly of the sacred rights of a mo¬ 
ther and the duties, of filial piety, 
how could he prevail on Louis to 
banish this same queen? At this 
critical period Richelieu had re* 
course to a roost artful ex(>edient. 
A secret council was assembled, in 
which the cardinal spoke at great 
length; be began by owning, that 
the invincible enmity of theqaeen 
to him took away all his hopes of 
restoring internal tranquillity: lie 
added, that* a sovereign could not 
balance between fits mother and 
his mimater; that he expected tp 
be sacrificed; that be conaentdd to 
ii 9 ihftt he tendered hia restgws* 
deny ibittbe Mi bfil 
thatof 

tioa^ a Bk afM^^ 

dm^^ae.U«)ldy m4 

ibe> 
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turall}* concluded, that he who 
could soably (levelope all thccTiU 
he iiad to fear, could alone prevent 
them. It was then unanimously 
resolved to remove the queen, at 
Icaat for a time. She waa permit*^ 
ted to chuse her place oF residence; 
and all tliose who had been attach* 
ed to her, were either exiled or 
confined in the Bastille. These 
pLTscciuions were odious and in* 
<li.>«<*reet; true policy is always ge~ 
lu rous; it oM;;ht to liave all the 
forms of justice und of greatness, 
bec ause it is the expression of the 
principles of the tnornlity and of 
Ihestntiments of the prince. These 
arhitniry measures were of benefit 
to the cause of Mary. She was 
now regarde<l as an oppressed 
queen uimJ niotli(>r. Louis Xlil. 
published a di claraiioii, addressed 
to the parliaments and governors 
of the provinces, to justify his con* 
dnet and that of his minister; in 
w[iich step he lowered himself, and 
shewed the lastdegrecof weakness. 
A good king oiiglit to account to 
Ills subjects for the motives of a 
war, or any great political action, 
but he ought to throw a veil over 
domc 2 itic nlfair.s; he is wanting in 
clignit}' when he gives an useless 
publicity to wbat passes in his fa* 
ridly. Louis could not justify liis 
having removed his mother from 
court, and confining her, without 
complaining heavily of her; and 
tiiat alone is a fault which causes 
very few to give credit to thejusti* 
fication. In .nhort, if Louis XIIL 
had known his duty and his privi* 
leges, he would have respected his 
mother,and assuoied the royal au* 
thori.ty without noise or confusion. 

Mary, detained at Compiegne, 
escaped, and retired to Brussels in ' 


I 1031. From that time she neither 
:iaw her son nor Paris, whicit she 
had ecnhellished with monuments 
that perpetuate her memory. A 
troublesome and jealous wife, an 
ambitious mother and regent, a 
I violent, vindictive, and imprudent 
! princess, Mary worthily maintain* 

I ed the glory of the name of Medi* 
CIS, so dear to the Muses and to the 
friends of the arts. The beautiful 
palaceofthe Luxembourg was built 
by her orders; she caused superb 
aqueducts (works till her time un* 
known in France) to be erected, 
and founded monasteries. To her 
j we are indebted for the promenade 
winch still benratlie name of Cours 
de la Rehe^ and for the admirable 
gallery of pictures painted liy Uu* 
bens, wliicli contains, among other 
master •pieces, that in whicli Mi* 
nerva advises Henry the Great to 
unite himself with Mary, and that 
representing Mary just l>erorc the 
birth of Louis XIII. Mary pro¬ 
tected the father of French poetry; 
she knew how to appreciate the 
verses of Malherbe. Tins princess, 
the widow of Henry the Great, the 
mother of a king of France, mother* 
in-law of two kings, and grand* 
mother of Louis the Great, died in 
indigenceat Cologne, July 3,1612. 
The dreadful privations to which 
this unhappy princess was reduced 
during the last years of her life, 
will always be an indelible stain on 
the character of Louis XU I. We 
can scarcely conceive, that (inde* 
pendently of all filial affection) a 
sovereign, a king of France, could 
have so little generosity as to per* 
mil his mother to remain in such a 
situation. This monstrous deser¬ 
tion is as injurious to the regal 
character, as revolting to nature. 
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The prelate Chigi, then nuncio, i 
and afterwards pope, by tbe name 
of Alexander VII. was witli Mary > 
when on*lier death-bed, and asked ! 
her if she pardoned her enemies, | 
especially the Cardinal de Uiche- • 
lieu. She answered, ** Yes, with 
all my heart/* Tlie nuncio pro¬ 
posed to her to send to the cardi¬ 
nal, as a mark of her entire forgive¬ 
ness, a bracelet which she wore on 
lier arm. The queen replied, 
** That is too great a condescen¬ 
sion/’ an answer which at any 
other time would have been per¬ 


fectly natural. Mary admired de^ 
vices; she had taken in 1609 a Jiino 
leaning upon her peacock, with 
these words, Viro partuqtu beeta^ 
After the death of Henry IV. she 
took a pelican opening her boson 
for her young, and this motto, Ti^ 
git virtuU minores. The passions 
of this princess were so violent, 
that her anger became madness: 
it is said she wept with such vehe« 
mence, that her tears did not flow, 
but started forth in a frightful 
manner. 


miscellanies. 

THE NATURE AND USE OF DAY-LIGHT: 

A recent Dttcovery in tke Philosophy ^ the Fixi Aars. 

Niabt'n upen sre bamt Sul, •nJ Dtr 

li|»(oe on lb« luiai^ ajoanlim** top.-^-5lfAKlFBAac. 


On tlic last day of tlie cclebrate<l 
Exhibition of Dutch and Fle¬ 
mish PicTUKEs at the British In¬ 
stitution,! remained watching the 
solemnity of their efTectas the gloom 
oftheeveningadvanced. I reflected 
on the lasting fame of the Old Mas* 
ters whose works hung around me, 
and imagined how gratifying it must 
be to the Spiritsof these Great Men, 
to be permitted to witness the ad¬ 
miration still bestowed upon them. 

Whether! uttered ihisthoiightor 
not, Icannotsay; but immediately 
a voice near me exclaimed, in a 
hollow tone, ** Mighty gratifying 
truly!” I turned, and saw a huge 
figure wrapped in an old black silk 
mantle, lined with fur, standing 
before the picture of The If iu Men's 
Offering, It was Rembrandt him¬ 
self, surrounded by a group of 
other figures, whom I immediately 
perceived to be the principal paint¬ 


ers of this collection. The few 
persons who still remained in the 
rooms discovered thciiLat the same 
moment that I did; one of whom 
instantly threw himself upon Ids 
knees before the black Jigurif and 
endeavoured to catch liold uf his 
robe.—Permit me,” he cried, 
most sublime spirit, to penetrate 
the gloom that surrounds thee! 
But, alas! what mortal eye has pow¬ 
er to enter into the profound abyss 
of thy genius, or to obtain even a 
glimpse of that mysterious world 
which DARKNESS alone illumitiesP* 
This speech was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by a horse-laugh from the 
whole troop of ghosts, which I 
thought would never have ended. 
Rembrandt seemed to enjoy it as 
heartily as any of the rest, and ac¬ 
tually set up a shout as the asto¬ 
nished Connoisseur retreated tu the 
I staircase and made his escape. 
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The party now separated, and as 
they sauntered about the rooms, I 
was particularly struck hy the mO'* 
dest air and pleasant countenance 
of Teniers, who ran round to all 
his own pictures, and at last fixed 
himself before No. 10^. A young 
man Tentured to approach and look 
at it with hiui» ‘‘Welt, sir,'* said 
Teniers, inrning sharply sound, 
‘‘ what is your opinion of this pk> 
lure?" —“I think," he replied, 
“ that it possesses much of the true 
character and humour of our ad¬ 
mirable Hogarth.*'—“You do me 
great honour indeed," replied the 
ghost: “ but pray tell me what yon 
think it wants."—" It would he a 
daring attempt, sir, in me, and an 
ungrateful one too," he answered, 
“to seek for iriiperfections in those 
works which have always afforded 
me the highest examples of excel¬ 
lence, and whose beauties first in¬ 
spired me with a love of the art 
itself."—" Flattery, my friend," 
interrupted Teniers, "is too light 
food even for a ghost. 1 assure 
you, the great source of our hap¬ 
piness in this aptr-lifty of which 
yours is but the shadow, is, to be¬ 
come sensible of the errors of our 
fanner existence; and whenever 
we revisit this mortal scene, it is 
to enjoy the delight of seeing that 
our successors have not only pro¬ 
fited by our example, but freed 
themselves from our prejudices."— 
“Pardon me, generous spirit,'* re¬ 
plied the young mao, "a reserve 
which even living artists do not re¬ 
quire; from their youth upward 
making it their gui^ng principle 
.to be alncere to themselves, and to 
solicit and expose themselves to 
every species of criticism and to 
every test of truth.’W‘ Speak, then, 


> to me," said the Spirit, "as you 
would to an artist of your own day 
who asked your opinion of his work: 
what deficiency is there in'ihis pic¬ 
ture?"—"! will tell you then free- 
I ly, Teniers," said lie, "and I have 
I nu doubt you will agree with me: 
i it wants the effect of day-light."-* 
"Blessme,lmeamitforsi;NSKiN£." 
—" I see you did. But, pray, was 
'' ihereiioc/ceftS'iliy in your days? and 
' did not THE fillUAD ulue light of 
I THE ATMOsPHtKE shine then as it 
. does now ? It is /Am which I mean by 
the term DAY-LlOHT,asdistinguiiii- 
ed from tht dirtet tight of the Svtu 
: And thU tight from iht should 
I fall perpcMdicv/ffr/y upon the tops of 
I all objects, whether the sun shine 
upon them or not. I find, in nature, 
it is /Am which gives the chief splen¬ 
dour of sunshine, by contrasting tlic 
I goA/e/f with thcezi/re light; but ynnr 
i sky is so dreadfully ctoudfflup, that, 
where tlie sun does not immediate¬ 
ly strike, every object is of a som¬ 
bre brown or black hue."—" Bv 
heaven! you have iiit it," said the 
ghost, and ran directly to call his 
brethren, and explain to them what 
it seems they had none of them ever 
considered (1.). 

1 perceived that the party were 
thrown into some confusioii. In a 
short time, however, he returned; 
and introducing the modern criticf 
they all shook hands witli him: 
Rembrandt, in particular, seemed 
to squeeze him so liard, that 1 could 
almost imagine he must have felt 
the pressure. “What" said he, 
" are you tlie bold modern who 
darea to accuse the splendid, the 
magnificent Rubens l;ere, of ex¬ 
cluding from his dark autumnal 
ahades the azure light of day!"— 
" 1 confess,'* interrupted th^^digiu* 
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fied Uubens, ** tlie charge it just; 

1 never thought of and should 
have been glad of the hint a little 
earlier.”—*' Nay, nay, Sir Peter,” 
exclaimed Kbt black tpiritp ** here it 
shines distinctly on ther^cSio)! (3.) 
of your Cow in the water;” and he 
pointed rothelandscapeNo.8. from 
the collection of A.Cluimpernoune. 

**Pray, Sir Peter,” said one of 
the company, bustling forward, and | 
wlioni 1 once sat to for an indiffcr- ^ 
ent porti^it, **have the goodness j 
to tell me your receipt for manu- | 
facturing pictures. Did yon paint j 
on a preparation of brown chia« 
roscuro, or not Ask my pupil 
Vandyke, sir; he knows all alH>ut 
it.”—” What, is Vandyke himself 
hercP Divine Sir Anthony, do tell 
me the process you used in paint* 
ing this sublime picture of King 
Charles on horseback.”—” Let me 
inform the gentleman,” said Te« 
niers, ”I see exactly how it was 
done; the process was railier cu« 
rious. Y'ou must know then that 
my friend. Sir Anthony, in his 
equestrian portraits, was in the ha* 
bit of taking his easel into thes/a- 
bUf for tlie convenience of the 
horse; and, to supply the landscape 
in the back-ground, he dasiicd in 
the colours of the sAy an<l trees 
upon the walls of the stabU^ the 
day before the sitter was to come: 
this you will perceive made it all 
extremely easy.”—” But, the chia¬ 
roscuro, sir? the shadows, Sir An¬ 
thony " The shadows, sir,” re¬ 

plied that genteel Spirit, ” 1 must 
frankly confess, were all done with 
the colour which you do me the 
honour to name Fandj^ke iJrovM.”— 
”My excellent pupil,” said Ilu- 
bens, perceive you faithfully 

pflrtued my cwo method.” 
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” Right,” interrupted Teniers,” that 
picture, yonder, of the Duke of 
Buckingham, of which the Earl of 
Jersey is the happy proprietor, was 
done exactly in the same way. You 
may see, my dear Vandyke, your 
own favonrite firuwn on the fair 
neck of that fat goddeu who fies^ 
if I may he allowed the expression, 
before the horse’s head. But 1 
wonder, exceedingly, what colour 
otir friend Rembrandt could have 
n^ed in his Marshal Tiiremic, whose 
temporary absence must so mncK 
enliven the collection of Earl 
Cowper.”—” Yon may wonder,” 
said he drily, ”bnt I took the best 
possible way of transferring (he 
shades if (he stable io my equestrian 
portraits, by furnishing my palette 
: with the blackest of the materials 
I found there.”—” Fie!” interrupt¬ 
ed tUecourtly Vandyke, and made m 
slight grimace as he turned from 
the picture.—”1 really guessed as 
much,” said a little meandonking 
Dutch ghost, very much pitted with 
thesmall-pox, whose name neither 
I Teniers nur Vandyke could inform 
me of,—” Where is Chiyp all tins 
while?” suddenly exclaimed /he i*c- 
’ nerabie father of darkness^ “wliercis 
thesmiui/ We turned and 

saw him siuitig near No. —, in the 
truly patriarchal and pastoral occu¬ 
pation of hU own Cowherd. ” Tell 
I us, Cuyp, your opinion; when you 
! were a landscape-painter, what was 
! the colour of the green grass, with 
I a clear blue Sky shining upon it ?” 
—”A mixture of A/ocA and yellow^ 
to be sure,” said Cuyp: at which 
we all hurst out a-laughing; and 
every body crowded to look at the 
celebrated picture of the Cowherd; 
where, sure enough, we found i% 

\ as he said. 
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sir/’ said my porcraiu tained some darkness and solidity i 
painter, it strikes me that you and now comes this uftiversal blue 
intended your picture to harmo* Sk^-Hgki potiting dowu^ over (orf 
uize with a 6/aeA:/rdme.**~^*To be ground and all, one faint purple 
sure 1 did, iny friend, and I sue- glare.—For heaven’s sake, let 
ceededtoo. Look at No.—. The Nature be Nature, but let Art be 
weeds, there, in tlie fort~ground of Arc still! However, the Undscape- 
ilic water are perfectly black, and painters may be as oity as they 
the stump of wood is precisely of i please; but 1 chuse to keep a good 
the same colour. In fact, 1 con* house over iny head, and to my 
ceive a forc«t;routid ought always mind the shade it affords is perfect* 
to be black, oral least dark brown, ly congenial. It is as natural for 
Don’t tell me of yonr atun lights one who wants his portrait to sit in 
it may do well enough in nature; | a gloomy pninting^room^ as to take 
7/rerr grass may be green if it likes; an airing in Hyde Park when bis 
but in pictures it is quite another sitting is over.” 
thing.” ** iiight, right,” exclaimed Rem* 

I confess I am tiecidedly of] brandt, laughing; but let Mar^ 
that opinion,” he replied. ‘’Put, 1 shal Tureiwe be a warning against 
for instance, one spot of thisarnre \ all i^TABLE-Foiii lurrs in future.” 
liglit outlie brown side of the neck ^ “ Not at all, sir; 1 approve of 

of iliat ,flying goddess, and you the effect of that picture. Why 
would tlnnk you saw the purple sliould not a general be painted 
morning sky sbiningthrough aliolc Agoing upon iome secret expedition by 
in the canvas.”—“ Your satire is twilight^ an admiral in a thunder^ 
strictly j list,” said llubens.—“ Sa* ' storml but neither without a punc* 
tire, sir! 1 am serious. A little tual discharge of cannon in the 
)»)ne demi-linr, here and there, back^ground: a Bishop, of course, 
down the edge of the shadows, is in the of a Gothic cathedral; 
what I have always observed in Uu- the Lord Mayor in the Mansion^ 
bens’s^—pictures, I should \ House; the Speaker of the House 
say, and Vandyke’s; and I take of Commons in that theatre of tmW* 
them to he as good authority as any. night eloquence; Ladies and their 
1 don’t wish to ro/our better, myself: linen, in obedience to the proverb, 
I am none of your experimental by cundk^Ugkt: so that you sea 
painters, who set up for geniuses; there is never the least necessity 
they indeed seem to think that the for the painter of human portraits 
arti$aiwaysj«i5/roni/nrNciffg,and re* to represent his sitters in broad 
fer continually to nature, as if the day»Ught^ or out at grass, as the 
principles of Art had not been long horse-painter is sometimes com* 
ago established. As to the land* pelled to do. And after all, when 
scape-painters, with their devilish driven to the last shift, it is only 
4srtW per$pectiv<yi\xty deal so much taking a poetical licence, and thea 
in thin misi^ and are so fond of you may do as you please, and 
spjsce, that they leave us scarcely defy common sense and all the 
anything solid to fill it. But still world. You may bring in day-liqht 
the near objects have bitberto re* at one window, and exhibit ilmk 
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night out at another; and if it ii 
not directly understood! you have 
only to whisper to a friend, that 
Alderman —whoever it may be, 
is placed in a poetical light: and 
theti as to scenery, a drop scent of 
ctuudsy let down from the top to the 
bottom of the picture, settles that 
at once.** 

Well, sir,*’ said Vandyke, ad- 
dressing himself to the young ama¬ 
teur whose remarks had occasioned 
all this discussion, what have you 
to say to this pdrtical light that 
confounds again night with day, 
whi<*h it was the first work of crea¬ 
tion to separate I confess, sir, 

I ant still of opinion, that the eifect 
which the evening Sun and n purple 
Sk^ produce upon objects, is infi¬ 
nitely more delightful and affect¬ 
ing to the imaginatfon, than ant/ 
Artijicial conthinalion of tints which 
the most elegant fancy cuuld ar¬ 
range, or the most fortunate hope 
to discover in the ticcidenttif hht- 
tings on the palette. Nor i« it at all 
lobe feared, that by admitting t}at/- 
light and the soft reflection of the 
.Sky into pictures, the apparent 
solidity of objects would be de¬ 
stroyed : the very reverse would be 
the case; every thing would be 
rendered so much the more dis¬ 
tinct and substantial by it /’—** I ‘ 
deny that, sir,” interrupted the i 
painter of iny very flattering por- . 
trait; tlie attempt lias been often * 
made by a clever ariUt of our own 
day, who used to let in the ftky- ! 
light in all sorts of directions, up- 
wards as well as dfnrntcardif and 
his works were noted for wanting 
solidity. He soon, however, gave 
it up, and agreed with tnr, that a 
line mutt somewhere be drawn be¬ 
tween Art and Nature; thatour ap- 
/V. II. No. XL 


,| prenticeship to her must have an 
^ end; and tliat,having gained a cer^ 

I tain profictenev, we must set up 
I for ourselves.I willingly ad- 
' mit it, sir,” replied the amateur, 

, ** but let us first faithfully and ho^^ 

’ neatly attend to the lessons of Na¬ 
ture, and not play the truant with 
her. I remember the artist you 
allude to—whose works are indeed 
replete with fine taste and elegant 
invention, and who might have been 
^ A splendid ornament to his country 

• had he met with the encouragement 
he deserved:—I remember seeing 
him, however, when I was a boy, 

i painting the beautiful trees in 

• Kensington-Gardons; and though 

• they stood before his eyes in all 
the iVeslmcss of their verdure, ho 

|. changed them in his painting to a 
hot niihnnnAl brown. Not that he 
was insensible to their natural 
I beauty, but ho complained that the 
l! materials of his art wore inude- 
quatc to its representation. 1 
i am convinced, however, that he 
\\ thought more at the time of some 
splendid arlijtce in the pictures of 
Rubens, than of the true splendour 
of the green trees glistening in the 
sim, whose golden rays chequered 
their warm velvet shades, and 
which the mild rcflociion of the 
Sky served every where to relieve 
and heighten by its coutrant. This 
is the true Poetical T ight in which 
Nature, that great ami original 
POETESS, exhibits to us the objvcu 
of her iiiexhaustih!e invcn tio a ; 
and it involves, to a certain de¬ 
gree, tlie union of night and day: 
it gives a bright and a dark* side 
to ill things; the one an iminedi- 
ate illutnination of the Suu, tbm 
other softened by the milder halo 
1 of‘he Sky, which ii but a reflection 
() <> 
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of the former—the Diana to ihatri but for tbcu> no man could safely 
Pheebus,’*—“ All this is very fine,” visit bis next door neighbour; were 


said the portrait •painter, ** but you' 
are bouiul to demonstrate tliatthis 
NEU' LioiiT will not fritter away 
all shadow, and witli it all sub' 
stance too.”—” I am happy, sir,” | 
he replied, ** that this is one of^ 
tliosc positions which admit of. 
dciiioij:>trutioiu Substances are; 
reiidtTcil visible, and wo know' 
thoiii to be such only by the olVcct' 
of the light which sliiiies upon 
them. If the Sun's ray strike tlie 


t/te gazers at pictures conscious of 
those effects of Light which guide 
them intuitively every step they 
take, how would they wonder at 
t]ic fantastic invention of tlic in¬ 
door artist who attempts to amu^e 
them with his j>oelicai 
wisp9 Should this iroMsmiVa/ DAHK 
LANTERN Hse to light tlie world 
some morning instead of the honest 
SUN, I fear very little busincbs 
would be done upon 'Change that 


surface of a body, we know tliut jday; and before night, unques- 


there is a surface that rcliccts it to i 
our sight; if the dark kIiIu of this 
body receive some light from 
nciglilmnring object oa which the 
Sun also shines, wc immediately 
perceive the rmrface on that side; 
and if the hght of the 8 ky shine, 
doNvn upon all bodies, it will dis-1 
tinguish to us their upper $nrJaceSi 
though tiot illumined by the sun, | 
and tiius determine their solidity ! 
ill that direction. The light of the 
Skv has besides a peculiar quality, i 
wbich contributes both to its beau-1 
ty and utility: being in its colour I 
strikingly contrasted to that of the 
Sun, it can never be mistaken for 
it; and, therefore, will effectually 
cure that flimsy and transparent 
appearance so frequently seen in 
pictures whose shadows arc not 
absolutely black: for any other 
light admitted on the dark side of 
objects is liable to be conceived as 
coming through them from the sun 
ou the opposite side. It is thus 
that Nature paints the solid objects 
of sense, and thus the understand¬ 
ing has learned to judge of their 
solidity; and were it not that these 
erery-day appearances are little 
attended to by tlie world, though 


tioiiably, every bone in all our 
skins would be broken.Well, 
sir,” said the imniortalizer of my 
ugliness, ** the landscape-painters 
may possibly tbank you for your 
idea; tliev areaccustomeil to vv«an* 
cler about in the open air, and 
watch the eflect of the skies; bin 
the higher deporhneuts of painting, 
PORTRAIT and iiiSTORV, arc all in- 
door work. Yonr perphnoicular 
SK y-Lic.iiT is completely simt out 
there.”—** J heu, sir,” he replied, 
**I would advisethe historical paint¬ 
ers to chnse that period of history 
when mankind was all inclosed in 
Noah's Ark(d.], for it seems to 
me quite horrible to imagine the 
WORLD at LARGE all ti/ed-h like h 
GRAND LODGE OF FREE-MASONS.” 

** fie that as it may, sir, I sliall 
not ask tny sitters to expose them- 
selves to the cold in my back yard, 
in order that the dai/-iight may 
shine down on the tops of their 
heads. Nor do I believe that the 
historical painters will take the 
! paupers from the work-house, who 
iiRuaily serve as the models of their 
saints and apostles, to roast them 
in the sun in the gutters ou the 
tops of their houses, in order that 
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^hey may see the bnlliaat con- 
trast of the golden and the azure 
light upon their bald grey heads.'* 
Be ft so then,’* replied the 
youth; lettheLANDSCAPE-PAiKT- 
ERS first adopt the improvement. 
They have already done much for 
modern art, and one of then), in 
particular, distinguishes the age 
by the sublimity of his genius.” 

** He is the man, then,” said 
Tenters; ** but if he is already so 
great, and perhaps but poorly re- 
cumpcriscd, he will hardly under¬ 
take tiie labour of fresh studios: 
yet, if you think there it any hope, 
i will vhit him, and endeavour to 
urge him to one noble eHbrt more. 
Such a man shoiihl pause fur a 
uionient, and reflect, tliat it is still 
in liis power to add a second life, 
as it were, to his glory, by com¬ 
mencing again, and revhi/tg the 
energetic studies of youth. How , 
rapidly and successfully might he 
run over this course! I.et him re- 
turn to the school of Nature, and 
boldly submit to her strictest er-' 
aninatio/t» He may Justly appear 
before her with the confidence of 
a master, but let him be careful to ' 
unite with it the candour and sim¬ 
plicity that adorn her children; 
the only sure foundation of that! 
confidence.” { 

“ A visit from Teniers,” he rc-1 
plied.—No, no, there’s no ne- , 
c ess i ty' i n terr u pted C uy p; “ th at’s 
not the way.”—” Give me leave, 
gentlemen, to put one question to 
you,” said I, somewhat hastily: 

Seeing that even in the other 
world there are differences of opi¬ 
nion—however, here we seem to 
be in both worlds at once—permit 
me to ask the reason of the dher^ 
Htyof or, os they are term¬ 


ed, the different tvoyx of tning na* 
(ure^ which distinguish the most 
excellent artUts W hen I sec one 
paint a ^roa'A picture, another a 
grey, this a purpU^ that a 
uruAgr,and whole ages distinguish¬ 
ed by the BLACK masters and the 
wiHTt, I own the Art of Painting 
puzzles me exceedingly. Surely 
Nature-” 

“ Sir,” said Cuyp, ‘‘ if you had 
not ititerrupted me, 1 was going 
to point out a method, which, if 
adopted, might throw some ligikt 
upon that subject.”—*^ Give me 
leave,” said Teniers, to make 
one observation, which is this, that 
uur appearing to sec Nature dif¬ 
ferently, may partly nri<e from our 
painting so much Kit hunt forking 
at her\ otherwise, how t'oiild this 
PERPENDICULAR SKY-LIOIIT have 
escaped the notice of painters 
till now^ But let us hear your pro¬ 
ject, Cuyp.”—” O, sir, 1 am in 
no haste. My plan is this: That 
THE DIRECTORS tf this very INSTI¬ 
TUTION should form a coi.lkction 
of genuine xtwlie^ of light and ra- 
lour, taken faithfully from Nature 
itself, ohI ofdoorSt under all its va¬ 
rious aspects; that they should 
offer adequate premiums for such 
studies, and every year select a 
few of the be^t from such as weru 
presented to them. 'I'liey would 
thus form,at very little expense, a 
most valuable SCHOOL for the study 
of COLOURING, in tchivk thejatblicy 
as wtH as the artists^ might efiucate 
themselves in the knoKledge of Na-- 
riirc(5.). And let me ask the great 
Rubens, if he dors not think this 
would benefit the rising artists 
much more than continuing to ex¬ 
hibit the works of ut which, 

in their present dirty anddocto^ 
Oo? 
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condition, 1 own I am nut a little to put the whole court of aldermen 
aslianied otV* — “ Braro, Cuyp, ; into your poclice/if you 
bnivo!” shouted from every one think proper. Recollect, for your 
in the room, und the sound had | consolation, that there arc no 
something awful in it.-^We wore | hired to parade the streets 

all, by this time, involved in pro* ; in the day-ti/Hi^ and cry, * Past 
found darkness, and I bo^an to twelt't o'chek^ nttd’^day-iighl s/iiaes 
foci a shuddering come over me.. dtma perpendicularlyT 
'i'liorc was a dead silence for about ** Discoveries of this nature are, 
throe seconds, when Teniers said in the first instance, diificult, from 
very gravely, Rembrandt, your | tlieir being wrapped up, as it were, 
friiMul the ru/mojstfvp should be |, in their own simpiifitt/; u cloak 
luTc now. What was it he said which, contrary to the opinion of 


about tile inystcriaus world, which 
t/urkncis niunc illumines? I like 
tliut felloiv; hut he should Itavc 
curried on the idea; he should 
have elaborated this systetn of in* 
verted optks, and proceeded to di« 
vitlc i/ie wtrenl Oram of dnrkncss 
risiOle into its threefold primitive 
negation; and so on to— 
“Gentlemen,’*said my nrvcr*to-be- 
silcuccd portrait‘paiiitcr,“ though 
yon seem to think yon have .settled 
the point in dispute, und propose 
to set our laiulscupe*painters to 
work in establish the justice of 
your decision hy the prejudged 
evidence und authority of Nature, 
i should be glad to know, in case 
yon succeed, what the |>oor por* 
trait*painters arc to do?’*—“ Nay, 
not the poor,” said Vandyke, tap- 
])ing liim on the shoulder, which, 
J thought odd enough in a ghost; | 
and Ciiyp, who observed it also, i 
touched Teniers with bis elbow, 
which occasioned a general laugh, 
and the poor portru it •painter 
thought jc was at bim.—Why, 
my good friend,” said the lively 
Teniers, why sliould this new 
LiONT concern you? You may 
safely depend upon the apathy of 
the CITY, and even of the squares 
at the west end of the town, to sub* 
jeets of this nature j and preweed 


; 'lorn Payne, is just of tlie right 
sue to hide iUe/f. But when such 
la simple discovery U once wuc/e, 
and the Columbus of the day has 
! fixed his £00 (7.) upon the table, 
the spectators, surprined to see it 
. still keep xts perpendicular direction^ 
either grin or frown, as they lni|>* 
j pen to take it, like the Spaniards 
I ill Mogartirs printanil i here tlie 
I iiiatUT ends. Depend u[n)n it, if 
' all that has been said here to-niuht 
I were priiiteil in large letters in tlie 
Morning Chronicle to-niorruw, it 
would nut liuvo the Hiiiallost elfect 
upon your */^Irr* or yourpWrw.**— 
“ That 1 would engage for,” said 
I; “ for I myself, in that very paper, 
S4> long ago as the Wtli of March, 
1S14, attempted to disturb thep/ef* 
loeophic torpor of tlie age, by the 
alarming assertion, that time and 
SPACE(8), which have pu7.zled the 
philosophical world so tong, are 
merely tub modes of our sen¬ 
sitive FACULTY, and are stamped 
by us upon all the things that we 
perceive. 1 maintained further, that 
this position is so tel/*tvidenty that 
it II utterly impossible to eo/tceive a 
sensitixe facnltif in nny other way; 
and that this is the true reason why 
human htoft*ledge is restricted, as 
we find it to be, and are indeed 
conscious it over must be, to ob* 
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jecta in time and space ^~and that 1 long and dark imprisonment, and 
all beyond those bounds is imin* set free the genius of the age from 
re//iV/6/e(90* In spite of the un* Uie restraints of apfectation and 
equivoed boldness of this asser- PBEJUDICC; those tiro ponderous 
tion, and the extraordinary and ! bars, which the CowfoisMturSf the 
indisputable by which it is so | turnkeys of the dungeon, will, it is 
powerfully corroborated, the pAi/o-1 to be liopeil, some day or oiber 
>opA^(10.) of this trul^ CArhiian age quietly suffer to be removed, 
received this civil pat on the cheek I'hc mnni/‘e$t discovery of /AiV 
most patiently, and on that side great dejit ienc^ in OVK works ought 
the redness still remains: it seems to prevent year continuing tWo- 
to me, therefore, a useless cruelty Unkltf and bUtidljt to follow our 
to strike it on the other, however steps, as irr have blindly and iiido- 
fairly it maybe presented for that I lently followed, in thii respect at 
]iur])Ose. And give me leave to ; leaU, those who went before us, 
ask of the great artists of past Such ought to he the result of this 
times—who are here present—what 
is the cliiof advantage they expect 
to result from the introduction of | 
this nevltf tliuoxmd dutf^^light into i of art to require it of them, to aid 
tlie pictures of the moderns, and ' their first feeble and hazardous 
what they conceive to be the chief i efforts, and to protect even their 
merit of this discovery ?**—Sir,** 'yiiiVare from the premature triumph 
said Kembi*andt,^HUc meritof this, | of that fiend, who watches the first 
as of all other discoveries, is its shoots of vegetation in every little 
originulity ; and one groat advan- 1 earthly paratlisc, to trample them 
tage whicli it promises, in addition ! beneath hiR feet. But, sir, if you 
to every otiicr, is this: h open ask whether 1 am very sanguine 
the eyes of tliosc w ho exert them¬ 
selves to promote the Arts, to the 
necessity ofu bold and direct appeal 
to Nature itself, if anything really 
great is to be effected. It is possi- present company in * another and 
b!e, that when the m-DOOK oloom a bettor place.* ** 
of our OLD PICTURES comes to be At tliis the living and the dead 
explained, the world may begin bowed respectfully to each others 
to commiserate the Arts under their ir<7msAc^and departed. Judex. 

IIISTORr OF LOUISA LOVEWORTII. 

Mr^ Editor, ' sir, most unjustly branded with the 

Ik the hope that the age ^ imputation of coquetry, folly, and 
of chivalry is not quite gone by, | stupidity, for no other reasons than 
and that you possess gallantry because 1 am very pn'tty, very 
enough to come to the relief of a rich, and possessed of a moderate 
flistressed damsel, I solicit your share of common sense: I think 
assistance, I am, you must know, 1 iii^aryou exclaim, ** ^nd quanli/int 


on this subject, certainly 1 am not. 
It will all come about in time;— 
but before that happens, 1 hope to 
have the pleasure of scein? all the 


discovery; it should encourage 
artists to DARE to lottk ut }iaturet 
\ and it should teach the true lover* 
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iuJju'U of vaiiity iuto the bargain !'* 
Softly, sage sir; if yuu arc ibe 
inuu of sense 1 take you for, I shall, 
by a plain statcniout of facts, con¬ 
vince you of your mi stake. 

I was the only child and am the 
heiress of very worthy parents, 
hroin iny infancy I gave jiromisej 
of possi'Asing an uncommon share | 
of lieauty, nhich, us I was natural- r 
ly volatile and thoughtless, might 
have bi!cn a serious misfortune to ^ 
me, hut for the cure of my excel-; 
lent mother, who never endca* ^ 
voured to coiiccul from me that i 
was hands<mic, but at the same 
time so judiciously re]trescntcil to 
me tlic perishahle nature of a gift, 
which hy gaining me more notice 
than would otherwise he bestowed! 
n[»on me. would render my men¬ 
tal del'eeis mure glaring, and would 
never extenuate them in the eyes' 
of the i>o and the good, that I 
grow up, thanks to her scnsilile 
]ircr,pt'. men* solicitous for tlie 
esteem of tlie h*w, than the uduii- 
ration of the man). 

V\'iih regard to the proper use 
of riches, iny umtlker had no oc¬ 
casion to give me any advice, as 
her whole life was a practical il¬ 
lustration of how* tlicy ouglii to he 
spent. She lost my father while 
I was yet an infant, and she re¬ 
gretted him too tenderly ever to 
enter into a second marriage: but 
thouuh in u D:reat measure dead 
to the joys of life, yet she conti¬ 
nued, for my sake, to mix with 
the worhlj and 1 had an early op¬ 
portunity of seeing, that, by ju¬ 
dicious management, it ii possible 
to satisfy, out of a large income, 
all the claims which society lias 
upon us, and yet reserve a sum for 
the relief of our distressed fellow- 


Ij creatures, the amount of which 
. would not be credited by the vo- 
itaries of folly and fashitm. Nor 
I was my mother forgetidl of tlic 
j claims which genius, too often des- 
I tiiietl to struggle with poverty, has 
upon the possessors of affluence; 
I she took care that my education 
I should enable me justly to appre¬ 
ciate those claims, and her exam¬ 
ple sufflciently pointed out to me 
how they ought to be rewarded. 
But 1 perceive that I grow very 
serious, or perhaps I ought to say, 
very dull; so, without farther di¬ 
gression, 1 shall proceed to the 
cause of my present perplexities. 

By the deatli of this exemplar}* 
parent, wliich happened before I 
reached my cightceutliyear, I was 
placed under the guardianship of 
my father's aunt, Lady Dashinore; 

I and as .soon as my grief had so far 
I subsidetl as to (*nul)l(^ me to mix 
I with the bnlliant circle in which 
I her ladyship moved, I attracted 
! the regards of Sir George Glitter. 
I will not deny that the fine person, 
insinuating manners, and appa¬ 
rently and amiable temper 

! of the baronet, made a sensible 
: impression upon my heart; and as 
! 1 was nut then quite nineteen, 1 
i hope I may be pardoned, if my 
\ imaginatioa bestowed upon him 
I every virtue as well as every grace. 

I I was not, however, so far gone in 
j fa befU paishn as to entangle my- 
I self in any engagement; all the 
{ baronet could obtain was perinis- 
: sion to visit me os a friend, and 
I determined thoroughly to inves¬ 
tigate his character and disposition 
before I discovered the partiality 
with which he had inspired me. 

For some time all went well, 

1 had reason to be satisfied with 

. * 
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his behaviour, aod as he was very ; eel to a young gentleman whom my 
young and 1 heard nothing unfa* ; brUtiafU aunt and most of her cir- 
vourablc of him, I persuaded my- \ cit* protmunced a bore. Mr. Pro* 
self that V few years would correct bit, so he was named, had nothing 
the exuberant vivacity of his torn* * very striking either in his person 
per, and render him all I wished, or manners: he was grave and ra* 
I will not detail to you, sir, the ther taciturn, but 1 observed that 
progress of my disappointment; whenever he did speak, it was aU 


sudice it to say, tliat a few months I ways to the purpose. As he had 
which Sir George spent with ns in ! been a ward of the late Lord Dash* 
the country, proved to me that he i more's, he visited Lady DasUenore 
was a cold, heartless being, on I very frequeritly, and after some 
whom the distresses of others made time I discovered that he possessed 
not tlie sin^dlest impression. He much literary and scientific know* 
relieved the wants of the poor, it ledge, which ho communicated in 
is true, principally I heliovc be* j a manner so pleasing and unatfect* 
cause he saw that I was hurt at liis | c<l, that his conversation became 
not doing HO in on cor two instances; a great treat to me, till a c Ire urn • 
hut the OHientation which accum* stance occurred which dumped the 
panied his gifts destroyed their | plcubur.* i tt>ok in his coinpuny, 
value in my eves, and cruelly hurt J hirrause it induced ino to think 


the feelings of those whose neces- jj hirnavuricious, a vicewJjich of all 
sities nfdiged them to accept his others I rletest. A beautiful young 
bounty. 'Ilierc were also two other .countess, reniarkubic for the ge* 
truits jji his tcnip('r, which retire- iterosity of her temper, produced 
ment brought forth, that must, had mie evening at my unut's a petition 
we been iinitetl, have marred our fmm a poor family in the most ah* 
happiness: he had u passion fur ject state of distress, for whom she 
liigh play, and a decided dislike |, solicited subscriptions: everybody 


to literary pursuitH. It was not,!' gave something, and the lovely 
however, in a moment that a cha* !; plca<h*r was just putting up the 
racier so completely the reverse of jl money she had collected, when 
what 1 had hoped to find it, unfold-j Mr. Probil entered; t!u* conntesH 
ed itself, bnt as soon as it did, I immediately applied to hiiii, but, 
gave the baronet a formal dismis- to my surprise, and indeed that 
sal: he refused, however, though of the wliolc company, he refused 
with an appearance of the greatest to contribute to ilicir relief, nor 
humility, to resign the liopc of in- could all the bewitching oratory 
ducing me one day or other to fa- of her ladyship draw even a trifle 
vour his pretensions; and my aunt, from liis purse, 
who was very partial to him, plead- Vexed even mon? than I cared 
ed his cause most strenuously. I to own to myself ut Ids conduct, 1 
persisted, however, in my rcso- eonid with difficulty behave to him 
lution, and avoided him from in niy usual manner lor the rest oi 
that time by every means in my | the evening, and 1 accused him in 
power. j my own mind of being even more 

I was soon afterwards introduc- ’ d'-Hcn iu in humanity than the gay 


,| . T. -—. 

I my own mind of being even more 
s ’ d"HcH'iu in humanity than the gay 
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Sir Gforgc. The following day 1 
visited the poor family, whose di« 
rection the countess had given me, 
and I found that their distress had 
not been exaggerated: but for the I 
benevolent interference of her la-! 
dyship, the poor man would have 
been dragged to a prison. I found ' 
that the sutu collected, with a hand¬ 
some addition made to it hy the 
countess, was barely sudicient to 
pay an inexorable creditor; but 
the woman told me, that a gentle¬ 
man had visited them early in tiie 
morning, given them some money 
to supply their immediate wants, 
and promised to procure employ¬ 
ment for her husband as soon as 
his health, for he was then very 
ill, wan restored. I inquired the 
name of this benevolent being, hut 
she assured me she was herself a 
stranger to it. Some time passed 
away, I frequently called to see 
how they wont on, and I found the 
benevolent stranger still continued 
his attentions to tlirin, hut 1 never ' 
met him in my visits. One morn- » 
ing, however, I culled some hours ' 
before my usual time, and on cn- ; 
taring the house where they lodged, I 
1 saw Mr. Probit ascciuling tlie ^ 
staircase. In a moment the truth j 
Hashed upon me; he did not per* ! 
ccivc me, and I waited till be had | 
entered their apartment before 1 
followed him. Never before, Mr. 
Editor, had I an opportunity of 
seeing what a beau ti her of the hu* 
man countenance benevolence is. 

1 had always thought Mr. Probit 
rather plain, but when 1 looked at 
him as he talked to the sick man, 
while one of the children who had 
nestled close to his side was placed 
upon his knee, and another re* 
eeived a book, the promised re¬ 
ward of his having le«irneil the task 


assigned him, I wondered that ! 
had never before been struck with 
the charming expression of his 
countenance. I could not help 
I inquiring afterwards why he had 
I so resolutely withstood the entreu- 
i' ties of the countess to relieve the 
poor family for whom he had jk>* 
cretly done so much; siiul I think, 

: Mr. Editor, his answ'cr wiW rnisc 
him in your estimation us it lias 
done in mine. ** 'I'lio benevolence 

* of the countess,’* said lie, “is so 
well known, that it renders her 
exceedingly liable to impoHition; 

' 1 am aware that in several insr<u»ee^ 
her humanity has been abused, and 
this most prohubly always will he 
the case, because in giving she 
consults her hean ruth<*r ifjiin her 
ijudguiunt: now as you know, nty 
. dear niadam, 1 have hut little to 
give, 1 should, iti uiy own opinion 
at least, be nnpardouahly no;;li- 
gent of W'iiat I consider a saired 
duty, if I did not see that little 

* worthily bestowed.** 

Krom that time Mr. Probit and 
myself were good friemh, and I 
could not help often thinking, that 
he was tlic man of all others whom 
my beloved motljcr, ucre she li¬ 
ving, would have selected for juy 
husband; hut so guardcfl was Ins 
conduct, that I could not discover 

* whether 1 had made any serious 
Mmpression on his heart. In this 
! slate of uncertainty-] eoniinued 

for more than a year, and jKissossed 
as I was of beauty and fortune, 
you will not wonder that I had ma- 
i ny admirers and not a few propo* 

! sals; but I repulsed the first, and 
! rejected the lost, which gave Sir 
I George Glitter an opportunity, as 
I have since been informed, of 
declaring that he was certain of 
being the happy man at last* 
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All accident which endangered a firm member of the estahlUhed 
my Ufe revealed to me at )ait that church, and as to the second, 1 
tJic supposed indiflTerence of Mr. j can with truth declare, that far 
Probit proceeded from a scrupu- from affecting singularity, 1 have 
lous seiue of honour, and the ice all my life studied to avoid it. The 
once broken, we soon came to an party who throw the blame on my 
iclaircissementf winch ended in my education, are, I believe, nearest 
consenting to receive hisadilressc^; I to Uie truth,, and as they chiefly 
much to the displeasure of Lady consist of managing mammas, [ 
Dashinore, to whom and her dear \ can only thank them fur the kind 
five hundred friends'* my conduct; pity I am informed tliey bestow up* 
afiords an inexhaustible theme for I on me; ami hope that their welU 
censure and comment. I am for- ! educated daughters, who are so se-. 
iiially accused of having jilted Sir | diilously taught to stifle their na« 
George, who every body says would I tural feelings, and sacrifice their 
have been an unexceptionable | fondest wisiies at the shrine of iner* 
match for mo, and of rejecting every j cen ary IJyinon, may never re]>ent 
other suitable ulfcr, in order to > having received an educatinn ulucli 
tlirow myself away upon a man || has uught them to value so higlily 
whose birth, fortune, uud connec* * the things uf this world, 
tious are all beneath me. I Now, Mr. Jvditor, having cdu* 

Some ladIg.H attributed my con- cliitled my plain, unvarnished talc, 
duct to my havingiinlnbcd Motho- 1 hope 3011 will agree with me in 
distical opinions; others affect to j* opinion, that it is a sufficient apo-* 
suppose, that it springs entirely | logy fur an heiress uf twelve tliou-* 
from a desire to appear as unlike | sand a year bestowing her hand 
as possible to other people; and a * upon a man with an income of not 
third class, at the head of which i» ! twice as many hundreds; and if 
tny aunt, kindly throw the whole • this should be the case, you will, 
blame on the absurd education 11 by giving my letter a jilacc in your 
liuve received. | truly moral and elegant puhlica* 

Now, Mr. Editor, in reply to' tiou, oblige your constant reader 
the first of these charitable asscr- and very humble servant, 
tions, I beg leave to say, that I am Louisa Loveuortti. 

both, from principle and education, 

THE STORY OF ESUPH, OR THE MAN WHO WAS BORN 

TOO LAI E. 

Amono all the complaints vent- • age necessarily became wiser and 
ed by irascibility, perhaps none [wiser, promised themselves tliat 
arc so well founded and irremedi- their orispring must be happier 
able as mine. I suffer bitterly than they wore, because their 
every day from a cause of which I children had the opportunity of 
am the innocent victim, and for adding the experience uf tlieir 
which I cannot oven blame my pa- parents to their own observation, 
rents, who, imagining that every Very long before I bad arrived 
n/. //. So. XL P P 
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at t!io age of mnuliood my evil 
stars l)cgai» to shed tlicir intluouce, 
and cro I liad eiUcml loy teens, I 
hegau to find myseli*—yes, Mr. 
Ediior, 1 began to find niysidf-^ 
suH'ering under alt the sin un<l ig' 
nomiiiy of coining intu tlic world 
nt u perioil wlien tluTe was an end 
to all iiit('llceiind und iiior;d iin- 
provemcnit. Iiuleed, my wry in¬ 
fant cluys passc'fl in making this 
discovery, and 1 hceumc cnlight* 
cned tliriHJ^h t)ie ineilium of the 
ino.Nt line kneyeil truisms. ('Idhlr ii> 
I have heard iny luotlier say, chil¬ 
dren were -days such plagnt s 
there was nn doing any thing i> ith 
them. hen she was a chiid, she 
and her InMtlu^rs wore seen willi- 
ont hi'ing heurd *, hiu her hopefid 
babes were n nrti more Iv'urd than 
seen. I, w'lio ^\as even iKncli old¬ 
er than my }\ars, was tuughi to 
indioidwith lioiror the Jncrea>ing 
depravii) of the rising generati^m, 
aiul made to believe, that, in spue 
<d die theory «.!’ preUaided sagi s, 
we arc only treuiling the reiro- 
gradi' path of improvement, i read 
ol so inaiij lHll»r hoys and girls 
in hooks prlnle i hy Messrs. M;tr- 
sliidl, of .Mderniaiduiry church¬ 
yard, at a tune wlien these hooks 
were elegantly lunuid and gilt, 
which was long before juvenile 
libraries were est.ihlislied; and I 
found in T/ic ( tUu^t .S<7mo/, The 
^Hveaium of a lUoustyHud Tfte/»tjr 
of'(Jowly Two Shoes, such instances 
of Virtue and precocity of talent, 
that I began to consider iny inani* 
ina perfectly right in her de¬ 
ductions; but the depraveil life 
of Master 'J'oniniy Hickuthrift 
somewhat staggi'rcd me in my 
opinion. One day, however, she 
'opened my eyes, and toIJ me that 


u 


all is nut gold that glitters, by re¬ 
lating some of the ehildish pranks 
of licr brother, and, among the 
rest, how he had been naughty 
one day, and as how, he being shut 
up in a bed-room, amused himself 
with cutting out the alternate 
square's of a retl and white cliC'* 
<|ucre<l bed •curtain, in order, as 
he said, to make windows. 1 re¬ 
member 1 clujckic'il bemily at 
tliis; but J was soon sloppt^d, by 
being told that lliis lidschief had 
some method in it, am) tliat the 
unidow exjH'rimeiil was 1 he action 
of no common hny ; wlide my <lc- 
praviiy of yi'sterday, to which this 
was set in <ipposition, was horrii)]e 
indeeil. 'J lie dreadful ennie I 
Icid been gtillty of was this: Kn- 
gaged ill ph.y with Miss Sukoy 
Jenkins, a vmiiig friend of my 
sistt't’s, we contri\ed to unloik 
a door to r r<»om which was in¬ 
tended fur n new drawing-room 
hv mv maniina, ami here iho (nr- 
nilnre was placed prev iously lo its 
arrangement. Vi hat a on law <if 
g<dil struck our ustuiiishe<l sight! 
Tabled were piled on cluurs, and 
ciiaiis on sofas ; hni the discovery 
made hy Miss «Siikey, a girl of u 
keen eye, was trul) riuisiong: Hat 
on the ground lay an immense 
looking-glass,clearly redcciing ilie 
whole height of the ronui. Snkev 
liad often been with her mamma to 
the batii; How hkc it tlie glass 
looked [Suppose w( were to but he V* 
Deliglufid, ravishing thought! All 
wad prepared ; a chair was ji laced, 
from nlitch iny little iMiisiduru was 
to plunge; but 1 fearing the gelid 
wave iiiigfkt he too cold for her 
frame, thought to try u first. Alas! 
the mystery of Ovid’s wund waved 
over me. No wave clasped us, but 
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mamma's glass stopped my pro-,, be informed at comman*ha(U and 


gress; under iny feet iudiverging 
cracks shewed themselves a thou¬ 
sand ways. Tho dreadful crash 
spared onr talc. Mamma entered 
the room, oiicc more convinced that 
the evil mind of man ^rovvs with 
every age, and that none but a brat 
of I78b could he guilty of the de¬ 
pravity which shocked her sight. 

Ac uii ago in which intellect be- ! 

^ I 

gins to cxjiand, niy edneation was 
wr.l utcended to; but I found, in 
spite of all my assiduity, and the 
numerous elementary hooks which 
constantly issued from the press 
for my use, that I was hoc so for¬ 
ward in my lea ruing as my father 
had been at the same age; al¬ 
though lie conft'ssetl, that Ik* liad 
scarcely begun to read when I hatl 
been througli my l.atin grammar. 
If, liowevcr, he adniiucil that 1 
knew more, he said it was les^ solid 
tlian tlie knowledge he gained ; ami 
in every elVort 1 made towards iin- 
provcnient, lie forced me to draw 
tlic fidlowing dediJCTions: 
the more literature was encourag¬ 
ed, the <;ukcker did human nature 
return to a state of ignorance; and 
that having been for the last cen¬ 
tury arriving at a state of hninati 
perfection, we must now necessa¬ 
rily des<*cud, in an equal ratio, 
down the vale of ignorance. 

Unhappy child of an unpro- 
p'uious era I" 1 exclaimed; ‘^al¬ 
though no Dolinghroke writes to 
»huke vonr rehgioti» fjith; no 
American war impoverishes your 
country ; no tobacco bills or revo¬ 
lutions disturb your repose, yet are 
you tlie victim of a tliousund evils!" 
And even though Uoiiaparu* was 
once more prevented from iiiva« 
ding my native shorej still was 1 to 


\ conventicles, that I lived in a city 
to which Nineveh herself was holy, 
and that even the Queen of Sheba 
would arise in jutignient against 
the town in wdiicti I was doomed to 
vegetate. What then dues such a 
wretch as f aui in thin breuthing 
world, 1 know nut. I expect to 
follow my doom, and behold the 
degeneracy of my country. How 
cun I perform my religious duties, 
wlio have never heard a Tilloison, 
a Beveridge, or a Berkeley! how 
enjoy the beauties of the imitative 
arts, who exist when Kridler, Lcdy, 
and Kuhens are no more! I who 
have heard of the superior excel¬ 
lence of Barry, (iarnck, W'ood- 
! ward, or Pritchard, ran 1 tamely 
Ml to hear an <)‘Neil, a Kean, a 
Koiiihlc, or a Shi Jons? 'I'lie nievits 
I of a Kniglii, u Dowion, and a Lis¬ 
ton, are forgotirn in iriy father's 
detakU of a VV'oodwarJ and a Sliu- 
u*r. I ftuJ thU lo be impossible; 

. und I dwell Oki ilic full-bottomed 
wig of (j.uin's Cuto, and of Gar¬ 
rick's Macbeth and Othello in a 
full-dress :;uU of bag-wig and 
sword, with Knglisli regimentnis, 
as tile moat unnatural, of course the 
moAt suhliinc cssciu c of wit ima¬ 
ginable. 'Pile ufiplau'sc we give to 
*t Vf<'l ling ton, I hu<l is due only to 
the aehievemctii?! ul a Marlboroogli 
ora Cumberland; and <iur petty 
cavils at ihc nu asurcs of ministers 
mii^t bow hclcre tnc invectives of 
a Horne, a Jqmuk, or :i Hciifcy 
Fain would 1 take up my j^cn, and 
j tell my brethren how they are de¬ 
generated; hut, alas! Milton and 
Sbukspcarc have lived before me, 
land inform me how useless is my 
I exeriiot). 8wkft has luirlcd Ins in- 
viCtives, and Butler lashed with* 
P P 8 
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Ills ridicule. I have hved to bc^ who, like her, never shew their ig- 
nmusedonly with the idle attempts. norance by opening their muuths: 
of people to become wiser llian our or who now will come to pur arms, 
anccstorn. 1 smile at }our Instill tiie best of all possible compa* 
tutions for gaining Knowleilgc; nions, from Mrs. Glasse’s CotA- 
your Societies for the Kneonrage- j cry, The Uouxekeeper's yissistant^ 
iiiciit of Arts, Maiiufiicrnrc*s, and , Ncistm’s J'asts autl Fe^litahy The 


(%»tntiicrcc; your Hoyal Acade-* HvminuK of Ihtsif ThoughtUss^ The 
nnos; and your exertions for pro- j Uves of Jmnuf attd Jeuittf ,/ev.sflm^, 
njoiing Morality and Keligion. jor Mrs. Uuwe's l^ttersT' 

Wives are so bad iiow-fl*days, that 'j Servants are nothing to what 
I have not vcninrcd tti ukc one f they were in iny mother’s time. 


of ihese hurpie^, tlioiigh 1 have;| Peaches and nectarines have not 
often thongbt they dresseil almost the (lavoiir they used to have. The 
as <lecently as the aunt Dchs and ' sun does not shine as in Queen 
ilie grundntaenmns hanging round ; Anne’s days; the seasons are chang*« 
me; yet where shall I lind one jj cd, and every thing, and every day, 
wl )0 would work me such mohair informs me of my misfortunes; 
ohair^seats as that on which I am while crows, choughs, and jack¬ 


sitting, or draw me pictures equal 'I duns scream out as 1 approach-* 
to those non-cntitics which my Here conies the man who was born 
inamma cut out with her scissars > j too late! 
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^e. XI. 

I’he reutbciM huUismI, fo tiU i>«rln«r liu^, 
l'rts<rv<» roAnKhul lUvs lUviuUlt* 

With cold imliRcrcnri’ ov«iy cbsim 
Ta« milky HliiUnc^hurtbc Msidy iici k* 

The vbiiiiws liowii, p»fiud xtnl p«»r|»lf «inf«: 

Bulc:iiiliuuv, wiib a Hcmehms eye 

Tbc fcoiale (rihcK bi« piopcr male to fiiidt 

With kimhe<J toJuuro mark'd : did kc doi io* 

The «riMi painled moiiilcra •auld abound, 

Tb'Hinbi^uou* pioduci of ortnalural lore. 

The hla<’kbiril Uenir arlot’N her sooty apuuw ^ 

Tbe iiishli»xsl^ bermuaicat cain|»ror. 

Lur'd by ibv w«ll.kiio«Q voice; ibe binl of nigbl, 
j»init wiilr brr diikky i*ini;a nod bliukiii^ cyea, 

Wooes III* dun paraiiioMr. 'I be beauteous rare 
Speak ibe cba$le luveof ibeir piOftcHiion*, 

When. Hy Ibe )>priB| luvjted, they exult 
f n woods and field*, and lo ibe hun iiiifold 
Tikrir pluinet, that «ub palernal colours {lav. 

To possess the same preferences, are sometimes known to enforce 
and the same aversions, is the defi* the most pleasing sentiments, and, 
nltion of friendship by a celebrated with an elegapt gaiety, to enliven 
writer of antiquity: and why may proverbial truths. Equality in 
it not be applied to love, if friend- rank and fortune, equality in views 
ship with woman is its sister, us the and wishes, and equality in tern- 
sotig declares^ and sungs, chough per, in those who form the hyme- 
(hey too often deal in nonsense, aeal union, afford the mostceruin| 
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because it is the most rational, 
prospect of mainmonial happiness. 

it is a rule which ought to he 
• observed tit all occurrences of life, 
but particularly in the domestic or 
married part of il, to encourage 
and preserve a disposition to please 


possess, or even to have the clioice 
of, these united qualities, I would 
recommend them to consider their 
coniparaiivo value, and how to ba« 
lance them against each other. He 
that has fine talents, with a mode* 
rate estate and an agreeable per- 


and be pleased. That, however, *son, is far preferable to him who 
cannot be supported, but by con- ;i is indebted for his consequence 
sidering things in a right |>oinc uf | and inip<irUiice in the world to lie- 
view, and as Nature has formed tic else than I 1 I 4 wealth; for ta- 
them, and not as our fancies or | leiits may acquire riches, but riches 
passions would have them. cannot purcliase talents. At the 

There is an cxclaniaiion of u same tiiui*, wit and capacity are 
husband in one of the comedies of only esiiinablewhen they arefouniU 
Terence, which i have read in h *! ori on good-nature, nii{l dirtcictl to 
traiislati<Mi of thoseadinirahlcplays ^augment or enliven the means of 
(for 1 do not pretend to understand * rational pleasure. I'liey must have 
Latin), wlucli has always pleased' observed liule nf life wlu> do not 
me for the vvarnitli of Ids afiVciion, know certain iiigenionb un it, whose 
the forcible promise of Ills fniehty, I ubilifieH are too tiftni ( inployed 
dud tlie certainty of Ills happinesH; in making ilteinselvcH and those 
but he does not rest his love ufmii , around tiiein itneaKy. l^roneto the 
the hcauty of lier person, the ele* indulgence of vanity and the love 


gance ol her manner, her grace, 
her wii, or her superior under¬ 
standing and adniinible ntconi- 
plishnients, hut because theh' ierH~ 
pers </rr r/ic ••amt, a ad ffitir /mmaart 
agree. 

1 need not observe what is so 
well known to all, that a choice in 


of pleasure, (hey cannot support 
life ivitliont (puck sensations and 
gay rertc'('tioiis: they are strangers 
to iranquilliry and tlic calm exer¬ 
cise of reason; or they are either 
elevated inio an e.xcfss of enjoy¬ 
ment, or sink into a slate of de- 
pri'ssion. Of nil men living, they 


marriage is one of the most im- are most to he avoided by her who 
portant considerations in the pro- (j looks for the sober joys of domes- 
gressof our existence. This state^Uic life in a hnsliand. Soon satia- 
is die ioundaiiou and chief band of ted with present objects, they fly 
social life: nor can I address niy ji.to new acquisitions of enjoyment. 


unmarried readers on a subject 
which IS so essential to their hap¬ 
piness. A virtuous disposition, a 
good understanding, an agreeable 
person, and an eas^ fortune, are 
objects that, as far as circuQtstances 
will allow, should be chiefly re¬ 
garded in fonning the hymeneal 
union. But as it may not be in the 
power of all my female readers to 


and run the round of pleasure, as 
I the bee passes from flower to Row¬ 
er, but unlike that sagacious in¬ 
sect, widioot collecting sweets from 
any of them. 

At the same time, there is a kind 
of man, and I wish there were more 
of them, possessing hodi wit anil 
sense, who reflects upon the duties 
atuched to his character as a rat 
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tional being, with the eyes of rea -1 how her lord did, replied, with a 
soti and of hunonr, and who, when ! careless vivacity, that she really 
he has entered into the married n could not tell, as she had tiot asked 


state, must consider himself as of-1 

fending against liotli, if he did nnt jj 
A i j ^ i * I 


him the question for the last six 
weeks. 


look npon Arr, wlio lias chosen him I It is not, I think, exalting tlie 
for licT protector in sickness and commerce of a man of understand- 
heuitli, wall the most grateful re- 'i ing too high, to say, that every 
gard; wlieiher from tliat momern new accident or oliject is, in some 


lier beauty shoiild fade, her graces 
should wither, or even defects 
alioulil he discovered by her hits- 
harnl wliirh had not appeared to 
the luv< r; siicli a man will think 
himseJl hound lo supply with good* 
nature the laiJings of her who lovts 
him. 

When u Indy is deltbcraiing with 
liersell svliom she shall cliuse from 
several <if nearly e<|u;d preien* 
sions, 1 >iionld recommend her ui 


way or otlier, made to promote the 
pleasure or satisfaction of Ids do¬ 
mestic circle. The wife of such a 
man Hnds a conlinuul feast in the 
approbation of his words and ac¬ 
tions; nor can she enough applaud 
her good furtuiic In having her life 
varied every hour, her mind more 
improved, and her heart more glad, 
from every uccurrini> circumstance, 
lie will employ lus iiivcnlion Jii 
I funning new pleasures and amuse-* 


take tile lo\er who has the host uii- iiniits, and iiiukt* the fortune which 
derstiiiiding for her hushaiul. Life she has hroiight him, subservient 
pasM'K Ik .i\ ily in the reptated con- f to her liononr and reputation. A 


veisatiou f>l one who has no iinairi* 
nation to enliven the several ocea- 
&IOUS and ohjeets wliieli present 
Uiem^elveH to him, or who cannot 
strike out from liis reflections new 
paths of plea^ing discourse. Be¬ 
sides, pr ml once and discretion, 
domestic virtues of gnat value, 
may be mi p posed to form a part of 
tlic e) niracier of a uian of under¬ 
standing, acciinipanied w ith a pow- ^ 
cr to correct fallings and improve j 


man tif sense, wlio is thus benefit- 
! cd, IS ever contrit ing the happiness 
of her who aceompanied her heart 
anil hand witli sucli an addition; 
! white the fool is ungrateful, thougl) 
I ho may uot be absolutely vicious, 
and does not return a favour, be- 
! cause he is not sensible of having 
I received it, 

[ was very much pleased with 
the declaration of a clever young 
unmarried lady of my aequaint- 


virtues. Tlie consequence of a \ ance, after we had been conversing 
husband an<l wife wlio know not 
iiow to support a lite-d-Utej and, 
of course, find it irksome, may be 
foreseen witliout tlie gift of pro- 
pliery. I myself knew a lady who 
was married merely for her beauty, 
and who consented to be so mar¬ 
ried merely for rank and fortune; 
and on being asked, about three or 
four months after ber marriage, 


in a select company on the subject 
, of marriage. it was this:—“ I 
^ trust and hope,*’ she observed, I 
I should have so much to say for 
myself, that if] fell into the hands 
of a liusband who treated me ill, 
he should he sensible when he did 
I so: his conscience, at least, should 
I he of my side, whatever became of 
I his inclinatiou/* 
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* Ifiny recollection serves nicvYitli i hei^litened to the highest degree 


accuracy} it is Mr. Addison who ;* 
observes, if the letters written by » 
men of ^indcrstanding to their 
wives were to be compared with 
those written by men of gallantry 
to their mistresses, the former, not- 
withsiuridiiig some ii>c(]Malitics of 
style, wiiuld possess a coinpicic 
advantui’e over tlie latUT. Friend- I 
itiij), tenderness, and lonstancy,! 
dressed in a simplicity of expres¬ 
sion, recommend themselves by a ^ 
more native elegance tlian passion¬ 
ate rupinres, extravagant eneoim-j 
tuns, aixl slavisli atlorauon. If 
Fiiriilla's ealdnet conht he search- i 
cd, II H inc>rc than probable, Una 
the greater part of the epistles so 
carefull\ prestartlal there, would 
bo disgusting lo ourv one hut tlic 
co<pietU‘ wiio IS llaltcri'd by ihein. 
IjiiI if Asp:l^la'^ rasLrt was ix*' 
ainnieti, wbul nmibi be ilie cliarac- I 
ter ol liie vuiiiul b iuts w lneli* 


of wtncli it is capable, wlien we see 
two persons of ai comphshed minds 
not only united in tiic same inters 
ests and alfections, but in tbeir 
taste for the same iinprovetnents, 
pleasures, and diversions. Pliny 
has left us, in his letter lo //is- 
/of/fri, his wife's aunt, one of the 
most agreeable family docunieiiis 
1 have ever seen. Nor can I do 
better than conclude tliis paper 
wnth a trnnshuion of it, which be¬ 
ing niatlc hy a particular friend of 
. mine, wbo is a very excellent scho¬ 
lar, 1 have no donht is perfectly 
correct. I am saiisUed that my 
readers will,without reserve, agree, 
that conjogal love is drawn in it 
I with a delicacy, whieh makes it 
appear, as I iiaic reprosented it, an 
orname nt us will as a virtue. 

M.INY 'Jt> ujseui.i.A. 

As I remember tlic great af- 
feUion wliieh subsisted between 


wamid be finiml (here? I sliall an* 
suer the <picslinn by giving yon 
the character ol lUe nter id llicin. I 
Her luisbami, in public and pri- : 
vate, appears lu have every giicnl; 
ipiuMty and doiuddo atlanunent. * 
Abroad he is esiceau*d and reve-j 
nniced ; at iioiue lie is Ik loved and . 
happy. 'Tiic sattsfaetion lie enjoys | 
there settles into an halutual coni- * 
plaecney, winch shiiics in lus conn- i 
ten mice, c*ii livens ius wit, and sea- | 
suns his cuiiversalioii; and it is, in 
a great nlca^llre, owing to his be¬ 
ing tlic best and best beloved of 
lii)shariils,t)iHt he is the most agree- 
ahleconipanmn.aiidthemost stead¬ 
fast ot iriciiiU. 

*]’liere is h sensible pleasure in ' 
coutempUting such buautifiil in- 
stanres of domestic life. The hap- i 
piness of tlic conjugal state appears , 


}ou and }our cxerllmit brother, 
and am seuMhleyon love his daugli- 
icr witii the same alfcclioii as if 
sfic were your own, so us not only 
to express the tcMidcrness of the 
best of umus, hut even to supply 
lliut of the best of fathers, I am 
sure it will be a pleasure for yon 
to hear, that she proves worthy of 
iier father, wortliy of you, and of 
her and your ancestors. Her in¬ 
genuity is admirable, and her fru- 
' gnlity extraordinary: she loves me, 
which is the surest pledge of her 
I virtue; and adds to tiiis a wonder*' 
fill disposition to learning, which 
she has acquired iVoni her af¬ 
fection CO me. She rends my wri¬ 
tings, studies them, and even gets 
them by heart. You would smile 
to see the concern she is in when 
} l ave a cause to plead, and llie 
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joy $1)6 sliewt when it t$ orer. She pan of nje—my reputation and my 
iitijs means to have the first news ({lory. N(»r, indeed, could less he 
brought her of the success I meet expec\ed from one who had tlie 
with in court, how I aco heard, and , happiness to receive her Education 
what.decree is made. If I recite! from you; who, in } our house, was 
any thing in public, slie cannot re* |! accustomed to every thing that was 
frain from placing herself private- ; virtuous and becoming, and even 
ly ill some corner to hear, where, I began to love me by your recoin- 
with the utmost dcliglit, she feasts ! tneiidation : for as you had always 
upon my applauses. Sometimes ' the greatest respect for niy mother, 
kIic sings nty verses, and accompa* * \ou were pleaded, from my infau- 
nies them with a lute, witjyut any | cy, to form me, to commend me, 
master, except love, the4wtof in- and kindly to presage 1 siiould be 
structors. From tlicse instances E one day wliat my wife fancies I am. 
take the most certain omens of our* ** Accept, therefore, our united 
perpetual and increasing happi* thanks; mine that you have be- 
nc!«s; since her aiVcetion is not stowed heron me, uod Ikt's that 
founded on my youth and person, you have given me to her, as a mu* 
which must gradually decay, but tiial grant of joy and felicity.*’ 
she is in love with the immortal | F— T-—. 

Plan: 27.—TilF. WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

TilR prcvuiliiigdisposition ofca* I centre of London. By the act i^f 
pitahsts to niiite in cMensive spe* I Parliament lirst obtained towards 
eulations for ilie iinprovenirnt ofj its erection, it was called the Strand 
tiieir property, the increase of the I: Bridge, but llte proprietors wishing 
metropolis on the south side of the '' to do honour to tlie edilice, and to 
Tiiaines, and the readiness with testify their admiration of tlie great 
which the public avails itself of i eventtinusosueccssfully sigimlized 
every facility of trade, have en- \ the fortitude and prowess of their 
eoiiranad projectors to devise se- ; country, and at the same tune laid 
veral plans for passing the river at the foundation of a ncu, and it 
London and in its neighbourhood, j is trusted a peaceful, era in tlie 
Of these, tlie bridge faithfully re- | political annals of Europe, have 
presented in the annexed plate, ^ since named it Waterloo Bridge; 
claims a high disrinction, on ac- i and upon obiaining another act of 
comitof the magnitude of the work Parliaineui in furtherance of ilieir 
and the science displayed in its design, it was so designated. 'Fhe 
erection, as well as for the advan- victory of that held of glory it is 
tage that it offers to the town by worthy to commemorate, and will 
the judicious situation in whicli it do so for many ages; for the con- 
ispUced; this is, between West- struction is so judiciious, the ma- 
nrdniter and Blackfriars Bridges, teriaU with whicli ii is composed 
being nearly equidistant from them, so durable, and the workmanship 
and near Somersct-PUce, in the so excellent, tiiat no doubt can be 
Strand, cyhich spot it about the entertained of its stability, and no 
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anticipttion formed of ifaet time et 
which it shall be destroyed He- 
(urai decay* 

This bridge differs from those 
that already cross the river at Lon- 
don, as its arches are ail of to uni¬ 
form siae^aDd the top of its parapet 
and balustrade perfectly straight: 
whereas the arches of the bridges 
at Blackfriars and Westminster di¬ 
minish gradually in width and 
height* as they are more or less 
reoiored from the centre arcli; and 
their parapets form a regular curve 
or arched line» that also represents 
the rise and descent of the roads 
along them. In the instance of the 
Waterloo Bridge* the bold and 
elevated shore of the Strand at 
Somerset-Place rendered such a 
curve unnecessary* therefore the 
descent does not take place until 
tile river is pused; it then declines 
easily* and connects itself with the 
common level of (he road. The 
widtl) of the Thames at the point 
at which it is here crossed* is greater 
chan its general channel* and is 
upwards of tliineen hundred feet; 
the bridge is tlierefore made to 
consist of nine arches* which are 
lemi-elliptical* each one hundred 
and twenty feet span ; and of eight 
piers* each twenty feet thick* ex- 


i clttsive of the labutmeati. The piers 
are oroameet^ by coupled pillarsi 
supporting an enublature ibal9in* 
braces the whole line of the bridge* 
and which terminates above curip^ 
recesses, that form the water-ataira 

I on either side of its extremities; 
and these are also decorated by 
corresponding pillars: the whole 
will be surmounted by a balustrade 
and suitable supports for lamps* 
The stone employed in the erection 
is chiefly granite* and the spot on 
which it has been wrought, near 
the southern extremity* has long 
presented an interesting scene* 
from its peculiar mode uf work« 
manihip,and the ingenuity that liaa 
been exercised in the landing of 
the stones from the craft, convey¬ 
ing it to the field* and thence to 
its destination. The comparative 
ease with which the operations have 
been performed* must* in the minds 
of candid observers* remove those 
illiberal prejudices against the ta¬ 
lents of the moderns and in favour 
of the extraordinary abilities of the 
ancients* which tliey have imbibed 
with an educstion admirably cal¬ 
culated to give the latter an undue 
superiority over the arti^sand en¬ 
gineers of tl)e present day* Mr* 
Rennie is the engineer. 


ADVENTURES OF A 
A/>. Editok* 

I WAS the only child of pa¬ 
rents who were themselves very far 
from opulent* but who had each 
rich relations, by whom* to speak in 
their own phrase, they expected 
someday or other to be the belter. 
During my infant years their time 
was passed ia a perpetual vicissi¬ 
tude of expectation and disappoint- 
Foi. 11. No. XJ. 


LEGACY-HUNTRESS* 
ment, for these relations were all 
much older than themselves: how¬ 
ever* in spite of age* illness, and 
the advice of the faculty* they per¬ 
sisted in living; and by the time 1 
U had attained my sixteenth year* my 
I parents* wearM out with an alter* 
i Mie luccessioD of hope and fear 
in their own behalf* generously 
aame to »resolutioa to oiake over 
Q Q 
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tlic reversion (of their expeefattgns miaake me, hlr. Editor, I tras no^ 
1 hiean) of Mrs. Catlitniie Cro»s- ver desired to do any thing actiiaU 
grainS [)ropcrty in iny favour. ly ^rong; but my mother’s com- 
Titis old ludy, who was at that oiandswere so concraLlict6ry, and at 


period considerably turned of »ix-1 times of so tyrannical a nature, time 
ty, wastlie most urbitiary, ucrimo- < it required an uncommon stuck of 
nion^, and precise of the whole sis- I patience and goud-humuur to 
terhood of old maids, uf which slie form them witliout unwihni^ncss. 
had shewn herself a determined 1 set out from home stored with 
member, often declaring that no advice, and flattered with presages 
mHn,Hiio<lid not emulate the per- thnt 1 should live to be a rich heir- 
fcctioiis of iicr fuvoiirite hero, Sir ; css. My ntirse, the only person 
Claries Grunihson, should cve rbc ' from whom 1 ever received any 
honoured witli her fair liand inma- , uidulgcnce, accompanied me, and 
triiiiony. I'haugh, eu/re nous, Mr her predictions of my future gran- 
JCdiior, iier expectations of a Sir deur contributed to banish the re- 
Charles proved her wofulty defu , grets which 1 could not help feel- 
dent ill one virtue at least, I mean ing at quittii’g home. As I had 
humility, as licr own character wa^t never been ten miles in my life 
ilic antipodes to that of Clementina I from the small market«town fn 
or Mis» Byron. As nocounterpurt j which we lived, 1 was equally de- 
of the baronet presented himself, I lighted and surprised at the roinan- 
Mrs. Catherine continued in a state tic beauty of the country through 
of celibacy; and her temper, which which we passed; and ilie nearer 
in her youth was extremely bad, i we approached Mrs. Crossgrain's 
beoamo in her old age insupport-1 seat, the more beautiful it became, 
able: nevertheless, as soon as my I 1 indulged the most pleasing anti- 
jinrents could succeed in obtaining | cipation of the charming walksatid 
her consent, whtcli happened when rides 1 should have, as Mrs. Cross- 
1 was in niy sixteenth year, they I grain, who was, I sliould tell you, 
sent me lo her, declaring that it . my maternal grand-aiint, kept a 
was morally impossible for a girl, ! carriage; when all at once, by a 
brought lip as i had been, nut to ;j sudden turn of the road, we lust 
be able to conciliate and retain her |] sight of this delightful prospect, 
favour. ]| and entered a most dreary heath, 

I must do my mother the justice |: at the extremity of which my aunt’s 
to say, that if I was not the most | mansion was situated. Gloomy 
supple, patient,^aiid assiduous of: Grove, as it was called, was worthy 
dependents, it was not her fault; i of its name, for there was not a 
for, from my earliest recollection, i room in the whole house that would 
1 had been habituated to have not have reminded you of the cave 
neither eyes, ears, nor understand- of Trophonius. All my agreeable 
it>g of my own, 1 had been SO well anticipations vanished in a mo- 
trained, that i never presumed to | ment; and I entered the apartment 
question tlie propriety of any com- in which Mrs. Crossgrain wasseat- 
inantl given me, however it niilita- ed, with an air of gravity very fo- 
ted against my own ideas of what | reign to my general appearance. 
)vus right or necessary. Do not' My seriousness proved lucky for 
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ine» u the old ltdy, turreying me | the^e. ^ Good beavehfi^eiKdaini 
mioutely for some motoeDtfthroug^i! bow ctn you ask me sucb a quOs- 
her specUclei;, condescernied to | t4oii Oried 1 Jookinjt at her with 
observe, that from my defoeawotir | astonishment, not onoiixcd with 


she wus almost persuaded, that my | 
motlier's account of the solidity of: 
my disposition wu not quire the 
cHect of aiaternai fondness; and 
having saluted my cheek, she de* 
aired me to* sit down and rest be¬ 
fore lehanged my dress for dinner. 

When my first emotion of terror | 
had fttbaided, 1 ventured to look 
up, and 1 never shall forget the 
awe wluch seised meat the moment 
that my eyes met those of my anti- j 
quated relative, whose tall meagre; 
figure, and pale wrinkled counte -1 
nance, naturally of the longest, and ' 
rendered still more so bv the heisTht ^ 
of her head-dress, the fashion of 
which I afterwards learned she had 
not changed for thirty years, were 
well calculated to render her truly 
formidable to any girl of my age. 

To a cold inquiry of how I had 
left my parents, a profound silence 
of half an hour succeeded, which 
was broken by the old lady's re¬ 
marking, that now \ was rested, I 
had better go and change my dross, 
ringing at the same time for her 
woman, who, I must observe to you, i 
was her mistress's counterpart, to 
shew me the way to my chamber. 
A very short time sufficed to make 
the necessary alteration in my 
dress^and 1 approached the dining- 
parlour with a ligbier step than 1 
had left the drawing-room; but 1 
bad hardly entered, when Mrs. 
Croasgrainr dswwing up her scrag* 
gy neck with an air of indignaiion 
mingled wiiii contempt, inquired 
whether I had come to her liouse 
for the express purpose of coit« 
vincirrg htc of the liceutiotisQcseof 


a suspicion that she was seized with 
a temporary frenzy^ 

B^ause, miss/' replied she, 
in the most acrimonious tone, 
** though I have often heard, 1 ne* 
ver before believed, that a young 
woman could exhibit her person in 
the indecent manner that you do 
yours." (1 must, in justice to my* 
self, Mr. Editor, declare, that there 
was not the smallest foundation for 
ibis charge.) ** Go, return to your 
apartment; cover your elboas, put 
a han(lkerchi«*f on your neck, and 
pray let a dress cup, for 1 suppose 
you have nut presumed to come to 
mv house w ithout something of the 
kiiKl, indethe friglitful appearance 
of your hair." 

Yon may believe I did not wait 
a reiteration of her orders; but aU 
ihougli I strictly obeyed her dircc- 
I lions, 1 was not happy enough *to 
i meet with her approbation. Slie 
assured me my things were huddled 
on in the most unbecoming man- 
! ncr; that 1 had not the leant taste; 
i and, in short, that 1 was a complete 
! frigltt. 1 believe that the placidity 
with whidt i listened to this decla¬ 
ration in some degree disappoint¬ 
ed the okl lady, fur slie preserved 
i a sullen silence during dinner, and 
when it was removed, she told cne 
to amuse myself with a hook if I 
chose for an hour, and leaning 
back in her arm-chair, composed 
herself to sleep. 

As the only books I could find 
were />fr/iffcourr on Death, Hotflie 
TWwfiie <m H'fiiit, and Amndie de 
Gamf, I soon laid them aside, and 
ewhdniied to ruminate oo mysitaa^ 
Q a 2 
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tion^ till Mfi. CroMgratn awoke 
and desired me to make tea, which 
1 did with great alacrity; but the 
moment she taated it, abe pro¬ 
nounced it eiecrable. ~ ^ To be 
aure,’* cried she, " 1 bare not yet 
made my will, or else I should 
think (Heaven forgive mel) that 
you liad a design upon my life. 
Why I could as soon swallow the 
same quantity of brandy, and 1 dare 
say it would do as little harm. 
Pray, child, did you ever hear of 
the word nervesT' I hastened to 
rectify my unfortunate blunder, 
but I only made matters worse. 
** Mercy upon me!*’ exclaimed 
the old lady, ** whst stuff is this ? 
Why, child, one would think you 
had given me the contents of the 
slop •bason ; f ne%*er tuted such an 
insipid mixture of half«cold sugar 
and water in my life. Heaven de* 
fend me from the tnisaes of the 
age, if you are a specimen of 
them 

I attempted to stammer out an 
apology, but slie would not su ffer me 
to proceed. Her women was rung 
for to make tlie tea, a Usk she per¬ 
formed a little more to her mis¬ 
tresses letisfaction than I bed done; 
end tbe tea equip^e being re¬ 
moved, my aunt iuqoired whether 
I underst^^ whist, in a tone that 
plainly implied she npected an 
answer 10 the negative t but lucki¬ 
ly for me I play very tolerably, and 
as 1 had prudence enough to avoid 
srinoingt the evening concluded 
with more hannooy than I bad , 
rentured to hope for. 

At eleven o’dock I retired to my 
bed-ebamber, the gloomy and an¬ 
tique appearance of wiiich contri¬ 
buted, with the disagreeables 1 had 
alratdy met wiUi, tocosCM a fiood 


of tears. 1 endeavoured, however^ 
to coasole> myself witlv the hope 
that iba worst was over, and I 
arose the eeut morning W bouer 
spirits. 

After breakfast, my aunt, who 
was working a set of chairs, de¬ 
sired my aisistanoe, and ringing at 
the same <mt for her woman, we 
time began to ply the steel bar 
with great assiduity, snd I enjoyed 
an hour's quiet; but, unluckily,on 
Mr^. Crossgrain’s examining my 
work, tlie found 1 had taken Uiree 
threads instead of two in tlie top 
stitch of Hector’s helmet, which 
threw her into a violent passion, in 
which she intimated, in preuy plain 
terms, that 1 was &t for nothing in 
the world, and chat the had a great 
mind to send me home. Though 
certain that my reception would 
be far from a kind one, 1 was so 
frightened at her vehemence, tliat 
1 really l)ad not power to beg her 
pardon. In a little time her pas¬ 
sion began to subside, and she 
condescended to desire me to take 
a book, saying, in a most ungra- 
eious tone, that she supposed I 
could read, though 1 could do no¬ 
thing else. 

Clad of any thing that looked 
Uke an approach to reconciliation, 
[ haisily began the passage which 
she pointed out, and which hap¬ 
pened to be a long speech of Athe- 
nais in the Fwetof Lovt; butl had 
not read half a dozen lines, when my 
aunt, tnatefaing tlie book out of my 
hand, declared I had no more idea 
of reading blank vefat Uian a child 
in tlie lowest clast of a charity 
sciiooL Well at 1 had been train¬ 
ed, this last speech pot patience 
and prudence both to flight: 1 
roae, and saying, 1 fear, madam, 
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ibat it ii my mufortuDa to b« at* 
terly unable to pleaso you.*' 1 
would have retired, butMraXroaa^ 
graio, id a voice of authoaky, or¬ 
dered me to atop and hear bow 
blank varae ought to be read; and 
taking up the b^k, the did me the 
iavour to read ibe whole scene io a 
manner so affected and hdiculeus, 
tbat| veied as f was, I had great 
difficulty to keep my counteuanre. 


On-Gaishing the acene, sive banded 
me tbe book, but 1 begged to de* 
oUne ewotinuiiig the play, assuring 
liev that I was ceruin 1 should ne-^ 
ver be able to read it in her man* 
men This speech, which she coq« 
sidered u a compliment, soothed 
her so much, tint for the rest of the 
day site was in very tolerable hu¬ 
mour. 

(To be concluded in our nest.^ 


MUSICAL 

Waters of EWr, e/free/ed/rom G &• 
nartvH*' arranged to the y<iroun/r 
Jk lU ne sout ptus^' with an 
Aceoo^niment for the Piano^ 
Porte or harpt by F. J. Klose. 
Pr. ^Is. 

Tub French air to which these 
staneai are applied, not only suit» j 
tile text well, but is in itself of that 
soft and melodiou'^ simplicity which 
seldom fails making its way to the 
beartof the uncultivated multitude, 
as well as of the real votary of niu* 
sic» The arrangement is easy, yet 
effective. The D in the 1st bar of 
the voice should have been C. 

The I'uscan^i Invocation to his native \ 
^cme, arranged to a /avouriie \ 
^ir of Winter^s^ with an Ac^ 
eompaniment for the Ptewe-Zcrfe, 
and retpectfully dedicated (o her | 
Grace the Dnchtss of Leeds, by | 
F. J.Klose. Pf. 2s. 

To this air, for one voice, Mr. 
Klose has adapted the* beautiful 
duet, ^ Vagbt colli, ameni prati,** 
in Wintor'a Ratio di Proserpina* 
We perceive the difficulties wliich 
Mr. K. had to encounter, end the 
ingenuity he exercised in produ¬ 
cing a* tolerably good fit; a com* 
plete one it is not Among two or 


REVIEW. 

three instances of deviations from 
il>e original, we shall only mention 
the ohjeciionable expedient of ap¬ 
portioning occaiiunally tlie begin* 
ning of the poetical period to the 
rtoH of the preceding musical one 
(voice bars 4, fi, &c.). Even to those 
««iili wliotn the original is not, at 
with ns, uppermost, these passages 
ttill proUrtbly appear awkward. 
Yetwitli all this, the circumstance 
of possessing Enghih words to so 
excellent a composition, and the 
justice which baa been done to it 
as far as the harmonic compression 
and arrangement of the score is 
concerned, will no doubt render 
Mr. Klof€*s labour acceptable to 
the vocal amateur. 

J grand Dvet for two Performers on 
one Piano*Forte, eomposed^ and 
most rtsptUfuUy dedicated to Miss 
Scott and Miss if. by J. 

GildoD. Op. 12. Pr. $s. 

As we do not recollect having 
seeu this duet before, we suppose 
' it to be a posthumous work of 
the late Mr. Gildon’s, several of 
which have appeared in public 
, since hts dearii. The present pub¬ 
lication is a farther proof of she 
ioes the musical world has sustain- 
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«d by his premature decease. Tbe 
allegro^ In particular^ isconceired 
ill proper style; it po^seises tbe 
fluent brilliancy of tlie beat of 
Fleyers sonatas, to wbicli it bears 
considerable resemblance, both in 
point of melody and in tbe passages. 
The slow movement is throughout 
iuteresiing, except perhaps an ami* 
quated close in tbe allied minor 
key in tbe second part. The alle« | 
gretto which terminates the duct, 
h full of life and spirit; a circum¬ 
stance calculated to elicit tbe sy ui-; 
patliy of those who know under j 


amplifications of the first of theiflk 
movements, a short allegro in B 
Mr. Callender has evinced a con- 
si JerabLe degree of iastefili inven¬ 
tion, although the whole would have 
derived increased attraction from a 
more varied bass,, tbe lelt hand be¬ 
ing throughout employed in chords 
broken into eight quavers. The 
minuet is agreeable; but here, too, 
the baas would have ^admitted of 
improvement, there being occa¬ 
sionally whole linos in which the 
left hand dwells upon a dotted mi¬ 
ni m bar after bar. The polacca 


what pressure of misfortune and , ne deem tlie chief movement in 


disease it must have been written. 
There are no intricacies of execu¬ 
tion in any part of this duet, and 


the bass part in particular may be! strictly possess all the requisites 


mastered by a perforuier of very 
limited ubiluies. 

DmI fi}r iht Ilarf and Piano^ForUf 
composed for i and rexpectfullt^ c/r- 
dkated Af/ss CVorrr, hyJotin 
Davy. Op. 1*2. Fr. ds. 


this book ; it partakes but in a tri¬ 
fling degree of the fugued charac¬ 
ter ascribed to it, and does not 


of a polonaise; but it shews skill 
and attentive care on tbe part of 
tbe composer, and a proper share 
I of harmonic science. The modu¬ 


lations in the uirUdle of p* 5 ave 
select,and in tlie fltli page we equal- 


An allegro and rondo in E b, My diKover matter of much interest, 
with uu interveniDg slow move- |VV hat will recommend this move¬ 
ment in B h, form the duet before i nient still more, is the neatness of 
us. All these pieces are conceived the passages for the right hami, all 
in a pleasing style; they are easy | which arc eminently calculated to 
of execution for b<»tii instruments, j give wholesome exercise to the 


of very moderate length, the har¬ 
mony, without heing vulgar, is ex¬ 
empt from studied intricacies, and 
the passages are fairly divided be-; 
tween the two performers. We\ 
are therefore of opinion, that this! 
publication is well suited to display | 
iimited abilities to considerable ad-; 
vantage. The rondo, a waltz theme, ^ 
IS particularly lively and attractive, j 
^ir, Minuet, and Polacca Pugala 
for tke Piano^ Forte, competed, and 
interUfed to Mite Yuam, at Mr$ 
Baxter'i Boari//xg-Sc/fOo/, Pu/- 
ne^, by W. R, Calender. Pr. 2s. 
In the sselody and tbe decorative 


j fingers. 

I Rondo,tcithoriginalRuttian Theotes, 
for ike PiuNO- Forte, compoud, and 
dedicated to Miss CkrUtian Lane, 
by Ferd. Ries. Op* 67. Pr. ds. 
Tite UussUn airs which Mr. Ries 
nowand.tijen takesan opportunity 
of interweaving with his composi¬ 
tions, fully justify his partiality for 
the melodies of tliat people. They 
posieu, besides their natural origi¬ 
nality, a peculiar character, nut on¬ 
ly free from common-place ideas 
or vulgarisms, but,realty graceful 
and replete with feeling. This is 
the case with tbe principal theme, 
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in A minor^ of the rondO| which, • first appesrsnce of the poetry to 
by means of clever contrirance, | wtiicb tuis anonyinouf answer ap« 
forma aUo the lading tbooght in : pUe% the melody devised thereto 
the vei^ short, but eininently orr^« | by Mr. K. is of a description still 
ginal grarexn fropt of the rondo. | to afford considerable interest. It 
Without foHowittg our author in | is regular in construction, tasteful 
the wiic^ track which his exube* and impressive, without being la-, 
rant fancy and consummate skill i! boured or affected; and the ac- 
have pursued in tliis movement, we { coinpaninient is proper and effec- 
shall next advert to the second Kus- | tive. I'he omission of a Natural 
Stan theme, a dance in C major, ; before the D in tbe fourth bar of 
winch forms the ground-work of the second page, and in the like 
much intereiiiiig matter of digres- bars subsequently, we ascribe to 
siunin/i. 4. The modulations in accident. 

that page, with the assistance of &Muf<i for (he Ptooo-/bWr, com- 
crossed hands, are of ttie first or- pOJted^ ntut deditated to Mm Gir¬ 
der in point of elaborate finish and buig$^ by ¥. Kalkbreimer. Pr. 4i. 
science. In tlie Ut;i page we can- In our preceding number we 
not past over the hne representa- < have had the pleasing task of com- 
tion of the first tiien»e by the left! menting upon an excellent sonata 
hand, and the select evolutions' of Mr. K.'i; and the one before 
which ensue. A third Russian air,! us has again excited our approba- 
in slow movement (p 7), arrests j tion to such a degree, that we 
onr attention by its peculiar style I should, taking each in the aggre- 
and its patlietio* melody; and the gate, feel utterly at a loss to which 
modulations (p. fi, f. 1), by which to give the preference. Thiscon- 
a transition is effected to the second I sisu of an allegro in G minor, an 
theme (now exhibited in A major), I adagio in Eh major, a minuet in 
are of first-rate conception and { G minor, and a rondo in G major, 
excellence. We must also not omit I All these movenienu bear the stamp 
noticing the very odd conclusion of of consummate mastery in tlieart, 
the rondo on the insulated key of of the most cultivated taste, ge- 
A, after tlie melody had regularly nuine originality, and the richest 
proceeded to C majors a whim we store of compositorial science; in 
are by no means inclined to qnar- short, the work before us is of a 
rcl with. The whole of this rondo, description to render it as difficult 
like the generality of Mr. R.’s la- to say too much in its praise, as u> 
hours, bears evidence, that not tbe enumerate its manifold excellen- 
fingers alone, but the head and cies, without entering into a detaU 
heart have co*operated in iu pro- that would In all probability, en- 
duction. croach too much upon the patience 

^ Sow eaek Tie of Loot ti broken^* of otir readers. One single page 
Answer to Lord ByroWs ** Fare in the allegro, such ss p. A for in- 
fAretre//,*’ imposed by G, KialU stance, would, to do it justice, de¬ 
mark. Pr. 9a. mand more room tlian we can welt 

However diminished the sense- allot to the whole work in our ca- 
fioo mpy be that ytu excited at tBe ^ tUogue; not toneotion the 
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site adftgioy end the finely irroeght 
rondo. In ceses like tbit, we bate 
no siternecivt but to trust to the 
reliance which old acquaintance 
entitles os to liope our readers place 
in our critical vcrscky and impart 
tialityf when occasionally our ge¬ 
neral approbation Itappeos to lack 
of indiriJual quotation# by way of 
evidence. That it is only for (be 
sphere of matured proficients on 
the instrument that this sonata is 
calculated, we need scarcely add. 
HoilioWs Co/UctioH of Dtuit for 
(wti Performer* oh one Pian^ 
Forte. No. 41. Pr. 9s. fid. 

This number of the ahove*oien- 
tioned Collection contains the over* 
ture to ‘^Harlequin and Mother 
Goose/* arranged by Mr. Rimbault, 
which, if we are not misuken, has 
been brought under the notice of 
our readers in an early number of 
the Repotitofy, The present mr* 
rangenient for two per formers ap* 
pears to us proper, and at the same 
time suitable for performers of li* 
stited abilities. 

ErnmaU Cof, aJavourite Songt rung 
hy Mis* Poo/e at the Theatre 
al Drwry* Lane^ and Miu Davie* 
althetiobilUtf* ConceTt*^compo*ed 
by Mr. P. Corri. Pr. Is. 6d. 
The melody of this little ballad 
is simple, regular, and pleasing, 
much in the style of Mr.* Hook*s 
lyric compositions, and a neat ac- 
compaoimeot acts in support of it. 
Neither the latter nor the vocal 
part presenuany difficulties of exe- 
eutioD. TIm circumstance of the 
last line in the verse baviog only 
six ayllableS| whereas the odiers 
consist of eight, baa occasioned a 
certain Aagync of abrupt termina* 
lion in tibe melody; hecew the 
oloa% whM iit tfao procedmg po« 


riodsiook placeattbe third crotebet 
in the bar, b bare at the first 
crotebet. A little contrivance on 
the part of the composer might 
have devised a proper remedy. 

The Lothian ZMstie^afavwrite Scotch 
Air^ CTfoi^ed a* a Rondo /or the 
Piano-Forte, by J. F. fiurrowei. 
Pr. 9s. fid. 

In this rondo (in F major] we ob¬ 
serve that general style of propri¬ 
ety and correct expression which 
we bare had occasion to notice in 
other works of the same author. 
The Scotch air is harmonized in a 
very satisfactory manner; the di- 
greuive matter which succeeds in 
the Sd page, as well as the rest of 
I the passages throughout the work, 

I is natural, fluent, and tasteful; the 
I modulations p. 4, especially where 
I they dwell in minor mood, are se¬ 
lect ; and a pleasi ng transit ion leads 
to the theme in C, p. 5, from whicli 
the author lias deduced a variety of 
well-digested and interesting ideas* 
Among these we particularly re¬ 
mark the elegant passages that re¬ 
present the subject in the latter 
part of the 7th page ; and tlie con¬ 
clusion, p. fi| is brought about not 
only perfectly in character, but 
witli great neatness and judgment. 
What adds not a little to the merit 
of this rondo, is that, with alt the 
active employment of both hands, 
every thing lies kindly under the 
fingers. 

Three Waltut^ with Fariation*ffi>r 
two Piute*,eonqnuedhy L. Drouet. 
Pr. St. 

Tbe first of these waltzes Mr. D« 
states to be a Russian dance; the 
second is tlie well-known German 

4 

tune ^^Jchdu tieher Aogxutine f* and 
j the third appears to us to be an 
Italiao wmfriMx to which, in oar 
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opinion, & f moflaare would bettor 
have applied than Without ani* 
l^^aingthe several variadona reepee* 
tiveij i^eared upon tlieie iheoes, 
we ehdll generally obeerre, that 
their mellow Sttdncy, eelect ityle» 
and divereity of charaeter« entitle 
them to rank highly in hvour with 
good performers on the flute. It is 
from such compositions that we may 
hope this instrument will be res* 
cued from the state of comparative 
neglect into which it has sunk in 
this country, with amateurs at least. 
The second flute in these waltees 
IS particularly effective, both in 
point of harmony and with regard 
to active execution. 


** SAxe^Ccbourgf^^a llmtJpfar the Pi* 
ewe-Porfe, eampesed byA. Bees* 
wwraowsky. Pr. Is. ii. 

■ 'Mr* BecawarEowsky^s labour is 
of very amall ccmpassi and pre^ 
sent! QOtbing new or rfcherclU in 
point of ideas or treatment: but 
the plain fare be seta before us has 
the merit of being properly dressed^ 
so as to be wholesome food for ju¬ 
venile subjects. Proper pieces for 
beginners are less frequently to be 
met with than is generally imagin¬ 
ed. This rondo is joti the kind of 
music we would recommend te 
leamersi 
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PvBAiCjiTiONS* 


ADVENTURES OF A GREEk LAIMf. 

(ftoxsk Tully^s N^rrMive a Retidcnet at TVipoH.) 

(Cotu-lvd^d/rom />.240.) 


Tria Armenian merchant went 
as usual to the bashaw’s on business, 
and took with him bunches of pearls 
and an embroidered Persian web 
of gold and silver silk. He was 
admitted to the preceptress Ze- 
leuca, as soon as she was told of 
some great purchases to be made 
from the Turks, who were , prepa¬ 
ring for their pilgrimage td^ecca. 
He laid before her the pearls and 
silks, which were worth many hun¬ 
dred pataques, and when he had 
explained to her at wliat price 
she might obtain them, namely, 
by making immediate intercession 
with the bashaw for the freedom of 
the Venetian youth, she lost tio| 
Po/. //• Ne. XI. 


time in endeavouring to possess 
(hem. He required of her, that 
while he waited she should inform 
the baahaw, a ransom^ equal to 
what he had last demanded for the 
Venetian, was ready to be paid. 
He told her he had not the courage 
to apply to the bashaw himself, 
Imvhtg been so often put o If. -Tim 
Greeks overjoyed and eager to ob¬ 
tain the riches that lay waiting for 
her, instantly disappeared to re¬ 
turn in a few mom^ots. The Ar¬ 
menian, hy sacrificing a sum suffi¬ 
cient to make up tl>e mouey de* 
manded for the Venetian, wasibf- 
flciently sure of his enlargenttlrt^ 
witbous the help of ZelepcaTbut 
Hr 
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it WHS not her interest with the 
b&s>haw, but her absence^ lie was 
now so dearly purcluising. The 
Georgians were seated at their em¬ 
broidery-frame* Annenfan 

availed himself of this moment to 
shew to the younger of the two her 
moiher’a letter open. Her agita¬ 
tion, her tears, liencreama of joy, 
confirmed liiin he was right. He 
comforted her; lie assnre<i her tic 
should soon be able to deliver her 
and her sister into their mother's 
arms, if the unforiunate agitation 
ho had thrown her into did not 
prevent it. He told her, that on 
her prudence and dissimulation alb 
depended, for if the least hint was 
given that she had been shewn a 
letter, the hope of liberty would 
be over. He liad but just time to 
say, that a woman from his sister 
would be the next person she should 
sec, when Zeleuca returned with 
an order from the bashaw for the 
Venetian's freedom on the payment 
of the ransom. * 

The Armenian now opened the 
•ilk for Zeleuca to inspect it more 
narrowly. He noticed to her a 
considerable damage in it, appe* 
rentiy, as he said, from the cir* 
cumatanceof packing (agold flower 
was entirely defaced); butheweoid 
send her a Greek, an adept in the 
Persian work, wbo would com- 
pletely replace it: Zeleuca was 
delighted. Two days after the 
bashaw had set out on hit journey, 
the Armenian's sister, as eager as 
himself to reetore the peace of tliia 
unhappy family, engaged cite of 
her women, a faithful domesHc 
wbo had been with her many yean, 
to go as a sempstress to Zeleuca. 
This commission was received with 
joy by Acassi^ frooi her mistress, 


;i 


for tlie events of her oo’ulife hrrJ 
been such, as ta make her anxious 
on all occasions to shew her grati¬ 
tude and love to the family with 
whom she lived. 

Acassia now went to Zeleuca^ 
and conveyed to the Georgians 
sufficient attire for their di?(;;niu'. 
She took the advantage of the time 
of day during which, in that part 
of the world, chiefs and servants 
universally retireand indulge them¬ 
selves in repose; and while Zcleu- 
ca was sleeping, Acassia conducted 
the trembling Georgians through 
a private door into the sirert. On 
their arrival at the ArmriiianV 
house, he immediately left it, and 
went to the bashaw's palace, before 
Zeleuca or die Mamaluke had time 
to cause a puhlic alarm to be made 
for llu ir master's loss. He found 
Zeleuca, as he expected, in the 
greatest consternation, but he ea¬ 
sily prevailed on her and the Ma- 
roaluke to be pacifled, by his prn» 
fessions to Krve them and hi» 
ability to do so. He wrote in their 
pretence to their moster, pleading 
their eacote for basing been au 
unfortunate in tlieirduty, and in¬ 
formed the bashaw of (what he 
termed) the unexpected circum- 
ataiioe of the Georgians having 
escaped to hit house. He told him 
of tbe luins lately remitted from 
the tutesof Venice for their re- 
deaiptiOD, and to wlut amount he 
would assist Ihtir afflicted mother 
in further augmenting those sums. 
He entreated tbe bashaw to accept 
tlie gold for the'two slaves, who 
were never likely to make him a bet¬ 
ter return. The Armenian, from 
long experience, had formed so just 
an idea of this I'urk's predilection 
for ricbes, tliat if die bariuiw doubt- 
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ed the truth of any part of the ac* 
count given hicn, be reconciled 
the loss of his fair alarea by the 
unexpected wealth that loto pro* 
Juced him. 

The Armenian, daring the ibort 
period of theaeeTemt, bad aacri* 
heed one quarter of hia whole for* 
tune, for which he thought himielf 
repaid with the hand and affectiona 
oi I he younger of the two beauties, 
and tl»e extreme aatUfaction of 
jertowing the elder on his Vene* 
tian friend. lie pictured to him* 
self, also, the cheerful acquiescence 
of tlieir niotlier in his plan for 
happiness; nor was he mistaken : 
uith grateftil joy she saw him dis* 
pose of her ciiildren, in a manner 
hO consonant to their wishes and 
her own. 

The Venetian, by the conse* 
qucnce of las family, liad the in* 
terevt to obtain an appointment in 


the diplooaiie line very soon after 
his Mrriafe with the fair Jaliana. 
Many years after tliey were mar* 
riedi oo eceoHAt of the ravages of 
the plague in Africa, he over-ruled 
the affectionate seniples of bis wife, 
and persuaded Iwr to leare him for 
a time with their only deegbter, a 
most beautiful girl, whose talents 
in Europe acquired all possible 
lustre from the first style of edo* 
cation. She wu married with every 
advantage her effectionate mother 
could wish, and they both at piw- 
sent make an invaluable part of 
our society. 

« The mother of Signora S^**— 
was spared the horrid account of 
her little infant's fate. She was 
always humanely deceived with tho 
assenion of its having died a na* 
tural death, owing to the hardships 
of the journey in the first day after 
her family was torn from her. 
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38.—MOIININO Da£SS« 

A ROUND dress, composed of 
cambric; the skirt is fiiiislied at 
bottom by four rows of rich em» 
broidery and two fiounces of work; 
h is very fuU ; and the body, which 
is a ckimisettfy has also considerable 
fulness thrown behind. The body 
is made up to the throat, and trim* 
med at the neck with a double frill 
of rich work; U is made very full 
behind, but plain iu front. A long 
loose sleeve, finished at the wrist 
by three puffings and a single fall 
of narrow work. Head-dress a 
morning remef/e, composed of fine 
clear mutlio, wt^a border to cor* ^ 


respond. The form of this cornefie 
is uncommonly novel and striking; 
thecrown isornamented, somoihing 
in the style of a turban, with rolls 
of mutUn, and finished at the top 
by a bow of straw-coloured ribbon. 
Gloves and sandals of straw colour. 
A new pattern silk handkerchief 
thrown carelessly over tlie shoul¬ 
ders, completes the dress. 

FtATB 38.—avatONG DRSS^. 

A liUe and white striped gauso 
dress over a white uiin slip; the 
bottom of the skirt is oroamentott 
with five rows of white silk trlii* 
ning, of a very light and elegant 
dekcrip>ton: tt hat just been intro* 
;Ba S 
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<lucc<l, and the pattern has tnord form of pelisses; they appear to 
novelty than any thin^ wc have he made fuller in tlie skirt than 
seen fur some lime; a single flounce last season, and the sleeves are not 
of deep blond lace completes (he so wide, but tlie bodies remain 
trimming. Tlie body is also very nearly the same, 
novel; the upper part is formed of Poplin and snrsnet are also much 
iacc, and the lower of gauae, to used for the walking costume: dark 
correspond with the dress: the hit -1 brown, purple, and bottle-green 
ter is quite tight to the shape*, biJt| are the predominating colours, 
(he former has an easy fulness, * These dresses are all made high, 
which forms ilic shape in a manner . hut without collars: a little fuincss 
extremely aUvantagC'Ous to the 1 is gciicrully thrown into tlie backs; 
Kgiirc. The sleeve is short and | but the fronts are tight to the 
very full; it is composed of lacc, vli.ipe, and arc sloped on each side, 
looped Idgh, and fuushed by to display the/uVttf. The trimming, 
trinmitng to correspond with that whiciiis generally composed of the 
on the skirt. The hair is full dress-> same materials as the dress, is a 
(hI, without any ornament. Neck- > deep Hounce, with a heading, which 
lacc, cross, armlets, and bracelets is scolloped and hound with nar- 
of rubies. White satin slippers, row rtbboiu A shawl is an indis- 
uiul white kid gloves. I })ciisahle appenJa^e to this dress; 

« ' the most fashionable at present are 

Gl%Nt;nAL onsj'kVATlOKS ON I our imitations of India: some la- 
yA.SMJON AND Duiv.^s. dics, liowever, prefer rich sHk Ones, 

I'he montli of November ought, the middle of which correspoiuU 
if we svere guided by the seasons, * with their dress, and the border is 
to ennhio us to present our fair richly embroidered in colours, 
readers with a splendid display of. Straw and Leghorn bonnets, 
winter costume, but every body. triii)nied,d/ti/'wnoiVe, with bunch- 
knows that the winicr of Fashion' esof winter flowers, arest ill worn by 
does not commence till January: some c/cga»ifs; butblack straw, or 
some changes, indeed, must take velvet to suit the colour of the 
place ill fashionable habihinents ' dress, is more general: these lat- 
before that period, but they are re- ter are always ornamented with 
gulatcd more by coinenience or 1 fenlhers. 

whim than by the mandate of Ka- Bonnets of the French shape are 
shiou; and of this nature arc the' universal in the walking costume, 
few alterations which we have to ; hue we have contrived to angliciaa 
announce since last month. |t ilieai till very little of their origintft 

For the walking costume pe- j appearance remains: as it is, they 
lisses are very general; they are' are neither one thing nor the other; 
composed of cloth or velvet, anil I they hare neither the chaste sim- 
lined with sarsnet: white afipears ^ plrciiy for which onr English walk- 
the predoibinant colour for linings. I ing bonnets used to he remarkable, 
^^afifl is almost tfie only trimming | nor the ;V7tiffrre air of those worn 
trade use of. We have not no- by well-dressed French 6e//fs. 
jiced any striking alteratiou in the | In the carriage costume ^arsnei 
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pelisses are still much worn; they 
are what the French call levan- 
tine^ ot the stoutest tektnre and 
twilled:* some witfi satin stripes 
are peculiarly htrautiful; they are 
trimmed, in general, with swans* • 
down,and v\orn eitlter with a s>taiis- I 
down tippet, or a small India or silk i 
scarf tied round the throat. \V*c * 
saw one the other duv composed ul * 
}iale lavender Icvantine, lined with I 
wliite sarsuct, and triimncil witli i 
swansduwn. The hat worn with it 
WAS one of the most cletxant wo ' 
have ever seen ; it whk romposod of f 
white S|>oited velvet, turned up in \ 
front, or rather, we should say, all ; 
round the Iront, and linrti with | 
satin. I'he crown is rather high, 1 
and fancifully dcvnrntcd wall pulV* ! 
ingH of intorndnglod white satin ! 
and blond : a phniic of while fea- ; 
thers, tipped with lilac, ornaments i 
it in froia. We have not seen so 
tasteful a hat for some linu*. 

Late us it is in the season, morn- | 
ing tlresst's continue to he still | 
made m muslin : they arc rather | 
less trimmed than they liavc been j 
for some trine, whicli is ilie only j 
ciiangc that hus taken place. | 

Sarsnet and spotted silk are very i 
general in dinner dress; we think 
the levaniine predominates. The | 
hociies of dinner dresses are now iii> 
variably of thu same material as the 
skirt, but the sleeves are generally 
widte; they are composed either of 
^patent net or of clear mnslin, rich¬ 
ly let in with lace. Plain long 
sleeves are universal; they are fi¬ 
nished at the wrist as described in 
onr last number. Gowns are still 
cut very low, and, in general, orna¬ 
mented with A pelerine of live; 
and we have much pleasure in say¬ 
ing, that n ficku fgrmsan indispen- 
sahle part of dinner-dress. 


, W'c mnst, however,observe, that 
muslin, though not so generally 
worn sdk, is still adopted by 
; some {fi^a/ftes. Sprigged musUo, 
I the bosom and sleeves trimmed 
svith lace, and the skirts decorated 
i s\i\U puffings of clear muslin, with 
I ro»ettes of coloured riblmii between 
* eacli [luffing, are in some csii(na¬ 
tion ; tlicrc are generally three rows 
ol these puffings placed at about 
half u <|uartcr distance from each 
other. W c were much pleased with 
tills trimming; tiiongh very sim¬ 
ple, it has an air of novelty, and is 
really lustetnl and pretty. 

*riie very elegant full dress whicli 
we have presented to onr readers 
ill our print, is the only uctnal no¬ 
velty which we have to snnouuct*. 
i In liiilf-dress ji»w» llerv, coral al¬ 
ready begins to make its appear¬ 
ance. 

; In full-dress jewellery, wc have 
noticed a heautifni ornament for 
the hair; it is a butterfly in din- 
monds; it is placed in tlie middle 
of tlie forehead, and warn without 
I any other ornninrnt. The clFoct 
I of this hrillliint and novel orna- 
I iiient, particnlariy n[»on dark hair, 

I is iincoininonly beautiful and stn- 
kinir. 

Wreaths of winter flowers are 
very modi worn in full dress; but 
instead of being placed at the 
back of the head, they are now 
brought round the hair »n front. 
Bouquets of winter flowers arc also 
mucli worn, placed a little (o the 
side. 

The hair, both in full and half- 
dress, is worn much lower than it 
has been for many months back: 
in the latter,cornef/rs are universal¬ 
ly adopted, hut we have seen no- 
tlu ig new since last month. 

{n full dress the hair is tyorn in 
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iiglit loose curls on the forehead; j 
it is parted hi the middle, but the j 
curls do not fall very low at the : 
sides. I'bc hind hair is turned 
smootlily M|» in one large bow; | 
iometiines the ends are brought | 
down, and form ii row of full curU 
in the back of the neck. 

FortUe walking costume, colour¬ 


ed leather stout-solod half-boots 
are universal. SaiiJsls of coloured 
leather, stout silk, or velvet, are 
most general in carriage-drcss. 

Fans still continue tlie same size. 

FKshionablecolour»for the month 
are, purple geranium, brown of 
ditTcrent shades, and dark green. 


FKENCH FEMALE FASHIONS. 

Plan, October 17. 


Aft/ defir Sttphia, 

Latb as it is in the season, 
our promenade dresses are invaria¬ 
bly composed of white: perkale is 
in high estimation, as are also plain 
and sprigged ludia muslins. The 
present form of promenade dress 
is very simple: a goun made very 
full in the skin, and of a length 
which suffers the foot only to be 
visible, ornamented with perhaps 
twenty tucks, and trimmed witli a 
single flounce at bottom; the body 
cut very low all round the bust, 
and made to fit the^shape exactly; 
the back a moderate breadth, com¬ 
posed of a piece of muslin laid on 
ill plaits at each side, and which 
crosses at the bottom of the waist; 
the fronts sloping down on each 
side of the bosom, and jtist meet¬ 
ing before. If the sleeve is long, 
it has very little fulness; it js 
tightened to the wrist by two or 
three gaiigiiigs, which are placed 
at some distance from each other, 
and it is linished by a narrow frill 
of lace or work. A Jichu of muslin 
or tulUf made in the form of a ha- 
bit-slurt, with a little fulness in 
the fronts, an<l in general a row of 
letting-in lace on each shoulder. 
Such is the present favourite form, 
and 1 really do not know any style 


of dress more calculated to display 
to advuniitge a good figure; but, 
on the other hand, it lets defects 
I in the most glaring light. 1 hud 
' forgot to observe, that the wui.^ts 
: are perfectly Orecian. 

Our promenade costume has at 
present an umforuiity which fa¬ 
tigues the eye, not on account of 
j white dresses only, hut because 
I Oellet of all ages now appear in 
I Kpiare shawls; go where you will 
I you see notiiing else. Ladies of 
^ the highest rank wear those of 
. Cashmere, but as their price is im ¬ 
mense, those of French manufac¬ 
ture are of course inucli more ge¬ 
neral : they are worn in scarlet, 
royal purple, orange, lavender, and 
* dark green; the middle plain, and 
the border very rich. French la¬ 
dies laugh at our formal taste, but 
in tills instance, I think, we have 
the laugh against them. 

1 must, however, make an excep¬ 
tion in favour of the transparent 
I silk shawls, some of which are or-^ 
i namented with borders of natural 
i flowers in superb embroidery; they 
are really beautiful, but certainly 
not calculated for the time of year; 
however, tlie season is the last thing 
a Frenchwoman considers. 

English coloured muslins are 
very much in request for morning 
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or half dress. The cktmisetic form . promenade, except tliat the body^ 
still prevails. The skin istnnmiedi ami slee%*ea are tucked lo eorre* 
round the bottom with either iwu ! spond witiuhe bottom of tlte dress 
or three narrow flounces of tl.e! these locks, or rather plaitSi are of 
same material as the dress, which ' course small, and are placed very 
are put on very full, and sometimes ' thick across tlie body and sleeves; 
scolloped: they are much worn the dress has no other trimming, 
open in front for morning dress, ^ Vou, my dear Sophia, will, I dare 
and when tliat is the ca<e, the cam- say, think this dress formal, but as 
brie slip underneath is trimmed • there is a great deal of work in it, 
either with work or lace round the \ I have no doubt Mrs. S— ■ will 
bottom. The body is made high,; like it* The prettiest dinner-dress 
and with a small standing collar, I have seen was one worn by the 
wfiich is rounded before so as to’ Duchess de Berri, whose st^de of 
discover the iliroat. The back is I dress can never fail to please, 
very full, but the front is <]uice because it is at once sini|de and 
plain over the bust, and full only . bergming. 

at the bottom of ilie waist. The* A round dress of clear muslin, 
body is sewed to a very narrow » trimmed at the bottom witli a full 
band of the same material as the flounce of broad lace, above which 
dress, to which the skirt is also ] is a narrow embroidery, and that is 
fastened. I know not whether I siirmountt.d by a row of whiieiatin 
have ever observed to you, that in I pufliogs let in at regular distances; 
this respect tlie fashion here is jover the puffings is another row of 
more convenient than with you, as ! lace, above ahicb is a row of work, 
the bodies of dresses are never and over that a second row of puf- 
made separate. A plain long sleeve |hngs. The body of the dress is 
completes the dress, if for morn* made as 1 have described in the 
ing; but if fur lialf dress, thegown, j promenade costume, but confined 
as I have ol>served, is closed in \ to tlie waist by a white satin sasli, 
front, the long sleeve ornamented ' which is Hnislied by a triple full of 
on the shoulder by a double full lace at the ends. A single row of 
of tnnsHn put on very full, and so pointed lace forms a vtTy pretty 
contrived as to form a pretty little , standing kind of pelerine, and 
jauntee half-sleeve; and the body, ! slightly shades the bosom. A tong 
instead of being high, is cut low, sleeve, embroidered down the mid* 
tbe fulness at top as well as bottom die of the arm, and ornamented at 
of the waist being confined by a ;each side of the embroidery with 
band. | white satin puffings: by the way. 

Muslin is the only thing worn in | those puffings rescuihle the slashes* 
dinner-dress. 1 have just »ecn one j worn on the Spanish d revises, only 
which I beg yon will describe to | that they are much smaller. You 
your aunt ; for, if she is as I would he delighted with iUe toul- 
fund as she used to be of a great enfieml/e of this dress, which is in a 
deal of neat work in her dresses, it style of chaste civgance not gene- 
will just suit her. The form is the rally seen here, 
tame as 1 hare described for the H'bitc satin is in very general 
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estimation for full dr«ss; those la¬ 
dies who affect simplicity trim it 
only with two or three very narrow 
pipinj^s of byus velvet round the 
bust and tlie hottooi of the train. 
A short full sleeve cumpostd of 
three piecCH of satin, each cd^cd 
with pipings to correspond, is fast¬ 
ened up tastefully enouj'h with a 
brilliant hnrkk* or tUsp in front. 
Dloiul Aiill continues in cstinintion 
for trimniinjrH; it is tntich worn laid 
on in waves, which arc fiwtcni'd op 
with sprigsofbeart*a-cascor orange 
blossoms: but the material most in 
rc(]uest for full dress among }n\c- 
mlc c/rga)t(eXf is (n/ie; it is worn 
over white satin. The favourite 
iriinmiiig is a ricli embroidery of 
orniigc-blossoius in silver round the 
bottom of the «hvss. The sleeves 
are hlonil over white satin, divided 
into three compartments by strings 
of pear]: the bosom is also trim- 
inetl with blond. 'I'hese dresses 
are extremely elegant, aiitl much 
in request with such of our cemn- 
trywonicn as adopt the French fa* 
sliions. 

The hair is still worn very high 
both in fnll un<i half dress. Some 
few weeks oiir e/t^m/tes wore 
their hair in fnll dress a ia llomaint^ 
and carried this classic mania to a 
height that was often ridiculous. 
At present fashionable heads are 
half Roman half Chinese. You 
will laugh at this description, but 
lunt really serious; the hind hair 
is arranj^ed in the manner of the 
former, and the frontin that of the 
latter: there are indeed a few 6e//es, 
^ho will not sacriftce good taste at 
the shrine of Fashion, who stilt 
persist in wearing a few light ring- 
lats on each side of the forehead; 
but these ladies, I am sorry to say, 
ere few i&;Qiunbcr. 




It •> not easy to say whether fea* 
thersor flowers predominate at pre¬ 
sent in full dress. Toofuts are also 
in high estimation; they are com¬ 
posed of gauae, crape, blond, and 
sometimes of fuUt, I should ob¬ 
serve, that vvhite satin is always 
intermixed with either of these ar* 
tides. Tlicrc is nothing very no¬ 
vel in the form of they are 

not, 1 think, w*ofn quite so high as 
they were, nor are they so loaded 
with Howcr% or fe.ithm; they arc 
frequently ornamented with splits 
of rubies, diamonds, or pearls; uiui 
coral, though hy no means appro¬ 
priated to full dress, is in consi¬ 
derable estimation. 

Coloured stones are much worn 
in fu 11-dre^s jewellery *, pearl neck¬ 
laces, with crosses or lockets of 
rubies, emeralds, dec. are in much 
estimation. Coral is worn both in 
full and half dress, but we see no 
gold ornaments, except chains. 

I cry you mercy, my Sophia! 
I perceive that I liave omitted the 
most important part of my descrip¬ 
tions; *t mean hats and bonnets. 
Those uurii in tlie morning are 
called caputcs^ and are made inva¬ 
riably of muslin. A< it would be 
impossible to describe tiie e&dless 
variety otic sees, 1 shall confine 
myself to two: one, composed of 
cambric muslin, has a large round 
front; tlie muslin is laid on full, 
and drawn in round the edge, where 
itis gauged about an inch; the mid¬ 
dle of the crown is ateo coaiposed 
of muslin laid on full, with a row 
of gauging next to the front, and 
another next to the caol, whicb it 
of an uncommon height, and tack¬ 
ed in very full; a half-handkerchief, 
richly embroidered,it pinned actOM 
the caul, andtlie eodt tie uwler the 
chin. Tbe other. favourite moro- 
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in^ bonnet it composed of worked nght; if flowers, a pretty large 
muslin, and finished by three rows bunch is piti ed to one tide. Chi* 
of narrow lacci put one ahore aQO*> na asteri, I li)acintbs, 
tiier rouAd the edge of the front: jonquils, aod rotes, are oil worn, 
the crown it of a very moderate I must not forget to tell you, tliat 
height; it it also fastened under crape, white satin, and gauze 
the chin by a handkerchief, which hats are all in Ingii c^ttmation for 
it trimmed with lace. the promenade. Tins will not sur- 

For the promenade, Leghorn, |in»e you, wiien you recollect, that 
straw, straw intermixed with rib- ladies appear in full dress in the 
bon, and grot </e .Vop/rr, are all prooienade, and all tiieir public 
worn. They are of a moderate | gardens in this respect rebemble 
height, the fronts large, and instead ’ our Vauxhall 
of going off at the ears, they come | The most fashionable colours at 
down quite iow at the sides; they present are, royal purple, scarlet, 
stick out behind a good deal, and orange, lavender, and dark green, 
turn up a little, but yet altogether Adieu, my dear Sophia! \ am 
I think them the most becoming I interrupted, fortunately for jou, 
hate yet seen: they are Irequenily | and haveonly tune to tell you, what 
worn without lining. If ornament- i indeed yon have lung known, tliat 
ed with feathers, tliere are some- I am alwajs your 
times as many as five placed up- EudOcia. 

FASHIONABLE FURNITURI 

PLATE Se.^AN EKOLISII BI D. 

Tllc drawing for this plate wa« |< inlroduccd a richness in point 
taken by permibsion of Mr. G. ofcoloursthatliAsIongbcenneg- 
Bullock, in whose manufactory the ^ Iccicd. This splendid character, 
design was executed, and it was | if followed with discretion, uill 
selected for the taLSteful simplicity j speedily supersede tlio present rohl 
that pervades it. The abandon- i and cheerless effect of our apart- 
tnent of that profusion of drapery ments, which have little pretcnsiOTi 
which has long been fashionable, to the term emM/ished until the 
has admitted this more chastened furniture is placed within them, 
style ill point of forms, and has 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 

Mr. AcxERMtNK is preparing {) Mr. Ackennsnn also announces 
for publication a highly iotoresiing to the public, that early in Novem- 
work, representing the Cosri/met of \ ber will be ready for delivery, tlie 
ihe Umied NetherfffnJs, from thirty ^ whole-length Portrait of II. R. H. 
origiuni drawings made on the spot, the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
with letter-press in EngUijx and aod Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, 
French. g'^Ved by ?dcycr, from the pktore 

f a/, i/. No.^Xr. ^ ’ 
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by A. E. Ciialon, R. A. It will 
rcirmacompanicin print to the much* 
aciniired Likenessot H.S.H. Friocc 
Leopold by ilie same auists; it is 
ft<:kn(>v\ I edited to be a ino>t per bet 
risrriibtaiicCj and has received the 
a|)prohuuoik ul* the whole of tlie 
Uuyul Kainily. 

Mr. 'rhielcke Is engraving a set 
of Six limits, to bo publi^licd by 
snhM’riptinn^ from designs of bor 
Uuval lllghncas Friiiccss Eliaalieih, 
tkikiter the inimodiate patroikagu oj , 
her i\hij( sty and the Uoyal Eaniily : 
tlu y wdl he ready for delivery in i 
the early part of Docembor. 

Porms by Miss D. Campbell^ 
of Zetland, novvpuhlisbing in I.on- 
don by subscripiion, w[\\ be ready 
for delivery in the beginning ol 
next month. Ati interesting notice 
of this mnialile hut luifortniiatc | 
young woman was given in tlic Li¬ 
terary Intelligence of oiir last nuni-; 
her. 

Mr. llyuii, who lately obtained a 
premium of 100 guineas and the \ 
gold medal of the Society of Arts, | 
for his new sy stein of vein dating ' 
coal-mines, has in the press YVee- 
(he Oil a ml rtHlilnlimty em¬ 

bracing in a particular inanner the 
subject of the coaUstratilicatiuii of 
Great Britain and Iretaiid. 

Mr. Foster is collecting subjects 
for an intended work on the 
fif I'oi tHs of the Crania Animah* 
We beg leave to recommend to 
bis attention the work of Dr. Spix, 
of wincli a brief account was given 
in our last number, as likely to 
abridge his labour very materiully. 

The liev.T. Rees will shortly pub- 
lisli Ids translation of the Uaeovian 
Cutechhm, with a sketch of the Uis- 
tory of the Unitarian Churches of 


Poland, for whose use it was com-* 
po<ed. 

^i'lie Kcv. Sir Adam Gordon will 
soon publish an enlargett edition 
of Ins SerfMNS on the Homilies of' 
(he Chnrcki in two 8vo. volumes. 

Memorial Sketches of the late Iiei\ 
David liroifH, of Calcutta, with 
Sermons by Idm^ are printing iti 
one vnluiuc. 

The Kev» Samuel Hardy, autbnv 
cf the Lifeof Skelton, has under¬ 
taken a Compettdium of the UUtorif 
tf Ireland. 

A genileinmi of Gray's Inn has 
issued proposiaU for. piddisbing hy 
* subscription, a new eduiou of Tic*} 

in En^lishf hedceen a 
Doctor if Dh'initj^ and a Slmhnt f 
the IdXKsof Ew^landy of the (ironnds 
of the said Jmu's and of Consiiena\ 
written hy Christopher St. Gennyn, 

! and first piiiilulied in lo'J*); mIiIi 
commentaries and notes, partly 
original and partly coinpdcil. 

Dr. Ilughson, author of the His¬ 
tory of London, has ouinnicnced u 
work under the title of IVnlks 
thron\*h IjiiHlon^ including est- 
minster and Smuliwark, with the 
surrounding suhuriis; dcicnhing 
every thing worthy of ohscrvjuiou, 
and forming a complete guide lo 
the British metropolis, it will he 
comprised in iweUc monthly num¬ 
bers, each containing eight engra¬ 
vings. 

The increasing popular favour 
widcii Malvern is jnvtty acquiring, 
from the salubidty of the air, and 
the universally healing qualities of 
its waters, which were brought into 
notice by I)rs. Wall, Phillip, &c. 
the beuHiy of its walks and rides, 
the antiquity qf its church, and nu¬ 
merous other clftiutsto notice^Lave 
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in<)aced & gentleman resident near : 
tlie place, to make collections fur | 
a Ilistcry of Gnat and Litl/e Alai- 
vfr/t, 'i*lic8e, being at length ar« 


ranged, he proposes to publish in '(< Christ. 


from the charges of attaching too 
much htinoriaiicc to human Icani^ 
ing, exalting reason above railh, 
and not preaching the Gospel of 


a handsome octavo voluiiK*, embel¬ 
lished with designs by artists of ce- 
Ichriiy. Whilst tlie author will not 
fail to avail Ihn)seif of the aid of rare 
and expensive publications, he is 
enabled to promise much intorest- 
iui; niiscellaneous oriLiinal matter 


Mr. Bewick, the celebrated wood- 
engraver, is engaged upon a sot 
I of cuts lor .^.sop's Fables. The 
I work is far advanced, and will 
muko its appearance next suiinner. 
Our readers will learn with plea- 
I sure, that a handsome tribute of 


fnnn ohser^'aiion and authentic jl gratitnde has been paid to iho 
sources, so that the work will form ; whole British muiem, iu the per- 


altogether a complete histaricul, 
statistical, minerutogical, cheini- 
cal, and general account of (»reat 


' sons of those who were the almon- 
I ers uf it< fiounty tu tlic sMlferers hy 
I the war in Oermarn, wbi<di, O'oru 


and Little Malvern, and a us:*fnl i its judiciuns distribution and uppity 
guide through the terrestrial pnra-1 cation, has been ponliu live of the 


dUe in which they arc nit tinted. 

Mr. Churchill is preparing fur 
the ]>ress Conrcfunis rtml 
(o Hues'Ci/f'fop/vdia, which will 
extend to tlie whole of that vohi- 
oiinoiis work, and be printed tn the 
same size and ty|jc, so us to forni a 
proper and necessary romputiion 
to it. 

Lord Byron has completed 


; most esseniial aiul cxirnNive h**ne- 
’ fits. Thchooti so proiM|UlyliesM)w- 
cd, is duly acknowlcilgt'd hy high 
; and low, and hy her generous aid 
' on thisi>e<*a^ion, Britain lias erecl- 
; e<l for herself in the lu .irtsof those 
i who shared her henehictiuns, a 
. monument more iniperiNhuhle iliait 
I brass or marble. So highly did tlie 
I King of Ssixony apfircciaie the rc- 


sccond part of his celebrated pcKnii * lief alTordedio his afflicted subjects, 
of Cffifik llaroidf tlie copyright of j' that some munths ago ho present- 
winch, as we understand, has been ' ed through Baron von Just, Ins am- 
purchased by Mr. Murray at the bassador in London, his poriraie, 


price of "ioOO/. 

1'ho Bov. Richard Warner, of 


ilia most superb gt>hl box, set with 
diamonds, to Grace ihe Arch- 


Bath, basin the press, jd SfWrr n/’’! bishop of ('aiilcrbury, as Bresi- 
Svf'/f:on$ for every Sunday in the‘Idem of tlie We.siuMiisler Commit- 
year, including Christmas-day and ! tee; and dinm^md rings to three of 
Good Friday, for the use of faini- ! the Secretaries, Messrs. Msirten, 


liea and eoimtry congregations,! 
ant) adapted to the con<Ution of the | 
lower orders of society. A prefa-; 


Howard, and Watson; and confer¬ 
red the Order of Civil Mcni on Mr. 
Ackennann, the fourth Secretary; 


tory discourse contains observa- ji with an intimation to those gciitle- 


tioiis on Public Religious Instruc-j 
tion, and a Vindication of the 
Clergy of the Church of England 


men, (het an appropriate mcuiort- 
al for each was preparing at the 
porcelain-manufactory at Meissen. 
^S 2 
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Tills |>ron}ise was rulfilled on Toes-; 

the «tli of October, when ’ 
eacli of l!ie Secretaries receivcit, ] 
tlirouglj his KxceUeiiry Baron von 
Jubt, a case containing a Tnagni- 
llcciit vase, of exquisite workman* 
9lii|> and classical cxeciuion, and 
groups of n^iircsfrom the antique,!; 
accoinpHiiied with letters froni tlie|| 
(principal C’cmniiueo at Dresden,! 
ex press! VC of the warmest gratitude 
for tile extraordinary exertions of' 
British muiiincLMce. I'lie nieniu- 
rials transmitted to ^Ir. Ackerinann, 
con^ls 1 of three pieces of porcelain ! 
-•-a superb vase and two beautiful 
casts, from antupic statues. One 
of them, rej^rvsciiting Castor and !| 
i’ollnx, is executed aficr tlieccic*!! 
bratedwovk ni the Kscurial, wtiichjj 
is sujqiosoil to be little inTt^rior in *1 
rxcellc ncctotho Apollo Belvidcrc. I 
*J'he Ollier rej)r<*scnts PyJades and 
Orcstes. Tile aorkinauship of both 
is excecdinglv fine. Tlic Hgtires, 
whicli are udminildy proportioned, 
arc placetl on a pedestal eight or j 
ten inches in height; and the whole | 
is composed of' the bnest porcelain, 
wliici) has the appearance ol' pu- 
lisheo murblo. 'flic vase, which is 
modelh'd alter a fino specimen of 
the antique, is extpiisitely finished. 

It is nearly two feet in height. The j 
bordering, at the month, consisting 
of a fuiicifMl arrangement of ronm- : 
copia, bunchesof grapes and wheat*' 
Mtcaves, is executed with singular ' 
felicity. Koiind the centre of the ] 
vase there is n very haiuUonie paint- 
ing, representing a Uoman ICmpe. f 
ror, seated on the chair of state, ^ 
and surrounded by the proper offi* |[ 
cers. A number of women and 
children appear to be crowding to- | 
wards him, while he is employed in { 
giving directions fur their relief.! 


li 


The following inscription, placed 
beneath the painting, in explana¬ 
tion of its subject, is noti[ia)>pUca- 
hie to the exertions which the Sax¬ 
on monarch, and the head commis¬ 
sion appointed to superintend the 
distrihutiun of tlte funds collected 
for tite purpose of alleviating the 
distresses of the Saxon peofjle, 
made on the occasion which called 
t'ortli so strongly the sympathies of 
tnc British public 

ALIMENTA ITALIiC. 

F^MiNARUM FtKCUNOn ATI GF- 
NITOSOMu; SPEI CONSULt/ir VUB- 
LICUS IMHENS Vkll I/NIVF.USAM ITA- 
1.1 AH I'UEIIIS nUELLI?ia; OLPIISALI- 
MENTAllIJS INHTIIOTIS. 

The subjects which adorn this 
elegant tribute of gratitude arc 
ncll chosen. T\ic Iricndship of 
Orestes and Bylades, and of Castor 
and Pollux, is proverbial. We 
trust n friendship equally powerful 
and equally disiiitereste<l, will long 
exist between the people of Sax¬ 
ony, who endured so niuiiy distress¬ 
es, and the inhabiiuiits of Great 
Britain, who, ihougli at a distance 
from the theatre of war themselves, 
felt for the snlfcrings of those who 
were exposed to its horrors, and 
hastened to alleviate tlietii. What¬ 
ever intrinsic value this present 
may possessand, from the beauty 
of the workmanship, wc look upon 
it as highly vuluable-^it sinks into 
insignificance when placed in com¬ 
petition with the feeling which 
gave birth to the gift—the feeling 
of ardent gratitude for generous 
and unsolicited services. 

It gives us pleasure to be able 
to record an additioual instance of 
that delicate attention by which 
his Saxon Majesty has ever beeq 
distinguished. Must of our read- 
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ers will recollect, that some months D. G. Rex Saxon !£, &c. &c. &c.; 
since Mr. Ackermann published a and on the other a female figure 
concise HistorioU Account of the seated, presenting a wreath, with 
UoMt ofSaxontfy from the pen of the inscription BeneMerentibvs. 
Mr. Shoberl, who took occasion in This Mattering present was trans* 
the work to vindicate the charac* | mitted through Baron von Just, 
tiT of King Fre<lcnc Augustus the 8axon aenhassador touurcourt, 
from what a])pcared to hiiu the ;| accompanied with a letter, sigui- 
must muljpnuni and unjust asper-' Tying bis Majesty's approval of the 
sions. Hks Majesty, in token of spirit which animated the author 
his satisfavtioit, has been pleased in this publication, desiring liis 
to sen 1 1 j the author a handsome acceptance of the above-moiitioii- 
gold medal, of considerable value, ed medal, and assuring him of bia 
hearifig his portrait uu one side, farther favour, 
jnscribed FttiOEBicus AuuvaTva, 


Jloetrp. 


TO T. CAMPBEI^L, 


Oh tcadiH'^ hit ** Pl£a>orm *n Hops.*' 


H \ iL, mighty geniuH, as (hy themesub« 
lime! 


\Vhr> oww not Hope's mild infloence, n 
she cheers 

The solditrN heart, and charms away 
hiH (ears? 

Who wtlli the pensivemnilierdoth notsi^h 


I h.l, radiaiii planet in the ■.pi.eie of time! "ynpalliy. 

Oh! that uii me the Muw a ray would A.Hlwh.twhe ferUaspark of kindred joy. 

, Jiiios not her wishes for herdumb'rine 


Of that l>ri^hL halo which surrounds thy | ' 

hra.f; I What gvrcroiw bo&um hails not fnim afar, 

0\{] iliai ill my cold hri«(riirit woulrUhiiic! i Whirl'd by ihe Muse, Improvcmt'ni’s ra- 

Tticii might I sing lii nainS«r» worthy • |iidc:ir? 

dune. ^ Whodolhiiotseeherybright'ningintodav, 

O'er Indian worlds possess uiilwund^ 
Who hath not paused, astom-h*d at the • s»ay t 


Who hath not paused, astom-h*d at the 
scope, I 


s»av t 


tr-i I ^ ' II* I I Who hath not mourn'd Sarmaria's han* 

The worn!roilj» course, and slounus march I , . ^ 9 U 4 p 

of Ho »e j 

Sincenr%tshe linger d on Wars rampant • 

wheeb I' Hope, her guardian seraph, sigh d 

ni*i» -1_.L»_ r. i_ •_ I_• .K_ II farew ell ? 


wheels 

Till o’er earth's fabric heaven's la^t thun¬ 
der petfW? 


der peah ? ” ^ KosclUsko fell ^ 

Ah I bow I rnell with pity, when I see 

Who envieih not the wanderer o'er the The poor lost Indian cross the accursed 


deep, 


seaf 


When Hope’s sweet music lulls the storm Hri miseries in mournful lines appear. 


to sleep; 


And every sorrow breathes resbi less there: 


When to his mind his hills, his native Yet e’en 10 him one ray of Hope belongs; 


skies, 

Hit cot, bis Helen, and his friends arise ? 


Tbe tenth Avatar” shall redress bis 
wrODp. 



.^10 
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Van Pope*4 swccl Muse herself might Twangs hU kud clarion throogli eaiLli*i 
wi:ili lu sing, iniunsi womb. 

What hjtK't to ytiuili Hope's hanJmaiil And wake^ each shudd'iin;; sinner horn 
spirits btiiigy i hU tomb; t 

When bcnuly on his kinUJiag heart bath . Then on your souls eteri»al Hope shall 
gain'll, ^ smile. 

And wurnis his smil lo rapture uncon* 1: Asher torch kindles ai earth's blazing 
si ru Ill'll; Ij pile; 

WJiCTi lender thoughu hii nnemidc hours'I Shall light ihem, heavenward, to tlieir 
oiiijiloy, long abode. 

Ami every nci ve it harmonized lo joy. v Ainl lead them lo ihc bosom of their Owh 


Hica* ihHJi iljy pencil, with a mavler'sari, 
Depict our hist-born father's hermit* |j 
liean, I 

And the IrMt charms of EiJen'n blis>rul! 

hosier, 1| 

Till Jicaecn mioni'd it with ii^s fAirciit,j 
ilort er I 

Whodolhnot ^i^ll Tm* inournhil Kllennre, i 
Wlicu Cojir.id leaser her to return no 
moic?— I 

Dut, hark! what seraph*accents meet' 
her car ? 

'Ti« Hope, the chuniier, breathing com* 
fori no a I; 

Soothing her ogony niid filial pain. 

And whi‘<pcriiig, that iheir souls sliall 
meet again. { 

Ye dark iihdalers of chance, give ear. 
Whilst Cainphrllwvavvs the garland you ^ 
^houhl wear; 

A cliaplet hlasted as your gloomy deciU, 

A night shade suited to ygur impious heads. 

Oh! learn repentance fromhU heavenly 
lay, 

And own your Saviour's kingdom wdiiUt 
ye may; 

Then when ili’ Almighty swccp> his fiery 
robe 

O'er earth, and dreadful shakes this paN 
sled globe; 

When dad in vcngcanre, with a wrath¬ 
ful hand 

He hurl< destruction o'er each guilty land; 
Souiuls bis dread voice amid the thutaJer's 
roar, 

His awful voice, that time shall be no 


Then,when yon planets from their sjjhvrcs 
shall ru>' 

• 

Arnl worlds on pnr*irate worlds cunfc>s 
the crush; 

When(Hst'orihhundcr» through the lowV- 
ing '»ky. 

Ami Ih<U to cca-r celestial barinuny; 
When every orb it> heavenly cuiii>e 
ha^ run, 

And overlaying darkness '•hrund^thc^nn, 
Thun, mighty t^ainpbell.mustiliy 
the 

With nature'^ prii«lnihle form expire; 
Untlongioi llo]>e<nii lingvr hero on car ill, 
•Shall Iwc thy fame, thy genius, and thy 
Murih. 

R. N. D. 

sr*, Grval Auivcll ^Irevt. 

SORROW. 

Jiy A/r. J. M. L^cev. ' 

Smile not on me, my heauleous maid 1 
I cannot now evtceni the blessing; 
Mine eye is dimm'd by sorrow's shade. 
My soul absoib'U by gilrfsdistressing! 

Thy smiling lip, ihine eye of love, 
Slmuld not be shared with niy sad woe; 
The ki«« of peace let others prove, 

1 cannot tvel ns gentle glow I 

Colli it my heart, it throbs no more 
For love's soft hour, for friemUhip'^ 
duty; 

j Its every hope of bliss is o'er, 
j Oune ev'iy sigh that rose for beauty i 

• Buried within my bosom lies 

Each y>y, that once was wont to bloom; 
Then beam not lustre from thine eyes, 
'Twill be but tunsbme on a wub ! 


Hwisoa, Pfinter, d; 9 , Straud. 
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TO OUll KEADEUS AND CORUESPONDICNTS. 


Tn coHcludht!* this voiume, the Piofmcfot f>/tfie\lr.ru^m>ii\,}'fat(/ul /o^ 
Jiatteitng leccfuion whvh the ^'ew ^nes A«4 eijHrnrMad Jrom the pufd/c, mjontis hi 
subset ibtrs, that u is kis intention, in the iuvcecding ttUMia s, to moke suchfarthr 
terotton tn kts otraviiements^ ux sfmH rmtUr the MisteHuny mote tuvepiubh to 

^enctnl rfudet. Amonii nther nKUfO*ttides,he tsenuMed to uuNOuuee asettescfpu" 

pern of n popnhr nnlutt, lUustruted v^tik eMit»tniN»s Uou lanu^on, vjhose eomic 
taUnti utew It in own to cvety toier oj iiatuiHe humour, 

l*aUft%kers, Anthorsy Attists, and Mosknl Composers, art ittiuested to Iranstmt 
unnounements <f lootks which ihe^ wit^ hart in hutnf, and Vit sfia/l cheer/uH^ insert 
them, as we have hitherto done, .fret of ejpen^e, AVu musical publtcationt dUo, if 
tt cupyU addn,Mrii to the f'uldtshtr, shall be duty noticed in our lUvuw; and eitrucit 
J'rth.* lieu houliS, o/ it mttdr/utc fen^th and^f an taleiesUn^ natute, suilabte Jor our 
S( I (cn 4 <. :: i il he acn ptu ble. 

Miss KoUinsiiri pointed out an insfauee of irupoM/tJon, totchith u'e, income 
fnon With afi the conductors af\corh$ xchtch uevcpf coutmuuicaiion^i uie uujortunuti'iy 
liable- " / shalljr. l ohlit^etl,'* sit^s this lud^, '* i/yoH will correct an citraordtatoy 
error luhrch has tnlcu pltox tupour uuruLcf f>r (hiober, 1810. a poem <f my lute tuo- 
therms l.dUiij' Iven tar.s riaiiM'iilH ii uuder thesi^uatuie td Nimlrsf.t. rn- 

titled lOrh 'lUuns. ff y*>« will rejer to *l/r». Uobinsofs 1‘ovtnul H'otks, tol H.p. 
U7ti. you wtflfndjiom .■hi.nce (hrtt most ulaiiii^ loUOriy pifttvirk. / have ua doubt 
hut this fraud vit'l hepr*rpcfly detected hp your rij^iiuHcc, and pttrce u sujficicni caU’ 
tion to pOHi ptnlical iiiiimi ihrr ou ituy tuttne tutempt of Mrhuttntifn^ 
porU^ Jor tofzrriol w.tUirf li'easiun l//v* ft ih/uson, that xce hart hpjar too muth 
j’fdlnntry. eit‘ier ouisvlvcs to rob or to couarte at the rolihrn/ tfafur lady, and that 
v/e shall Hot Jail to eiemse our vry^Jtince J'or ptfirutiu^^ the ttrurtcHce of suck r/t'/nc- 
da 11 tuts. 

We are under the nreessttp tf apolnziiiun to ^ome of our pm heal eorrefipnndentx, 
and Oscar tti ^rorticular, for bewii ohtf^cd to defer tkeir contrihunom ttU out veit 
uu miter. 
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PLATE ^1.—PAEK-ENTUANCE. 

nobleman» wlui$e summer rccrcn^ 


It will be perceiveJ by ibean* 
ncxed plate» that a cheerful and in- 
vitinff character of scenery is suit¬ 
able (0 thisdesi^n^ wlhclils coiilri-1 
ved to display it to advantage, and 
induce the traveller to desire a 
further investigation; but u re¬ 
quires a sn[)erlor order of land¬ 
scape excellence in other parts of 
the grounds, to fulfil tlie expcctu- | 
tion that such a promise begets in 
the mind of every intelligent visit¬ 
or. When, however, such means 
are in possession, it is very proper 
to give him at the entrance of the 
park so recommendatory a foresight 
of its qualities; for the entrance of 
a properly effecting the earliest 
impression on the mind of a visit¬ 
ant, it is of some importance that 
it should be of the favourable kind; 
because in this as in other instances 
of first imprmionSf it is not easily 
eradicated, and probably the mind 
will be more strongly operated on 
should it have the appearance of 
rcpuUivetiess or other objectiona¬ 
ble features. This idea was some 
years ago oddly pursued by an old 
/'of. II. No. XIL 


tion consisted in making extensive 
journics through England, Svoi- 
land, and Wales: for he amused 
liiinsdf with speculations upon the 
cliaravtcr of the individuals front 
the ontrnnios to their several pro¬ 
perties as Uc met witli tlicm up¬ 
on the road; and he insisted, limt 
he had become so great a proficient 
in catching the predominant one 
of the entrance itself, that he rarely 
failed in pronouncing that of its 
owner; until at length he declined 
to visit tliose with whom he intend¬ 
ed to pass short spaces of time dur¬ 
ing lus lour, if he thought that 
he perceived characteristicsohjec- 
tjonablc to him in the entrances to 
their domains. “It is very easy,” 
said he, to say which belongs to 
the proud and lofty, and which to 
the vain and conceited; wliich to 
the liberal, the prodigal, the pe¬ 
nurious, the courteous, the frivo¬ 
lous, the reserved, or the nervous: 
and it matters not that they may 
have been made by the predeces- 


1^ sorr of the present occupiers; had 
T T 
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tlu rv. hecn great cli(Tv*rcnccs of na- 
turo in tlu iti, the* ^utrances v^oulci 
have iicoii alicrtil.'’ llow far hi^ 
lur<lNiii|j\ theory might he practi* 
tally cori'.ti lo great un txteoi, 
nuiy \ciy pioperly bo duiibtetl; 
hm ctTlain it it ofieii lia|>|)eii> 
that p;I jiiilict'S are foriiitd at UiIn 
tally pcriiKl ut'a m at, that un; not 
reatlily rttneved tvc ii by majii>tr> 
the mnsi lilKfal s ii.l coatilialiit'. 

« 9 

'I'lic aiiru .std |;lait*dt»ts lira rcMii- | 
|»ri'»c Indgo: ii )*«» ljo>«rvcr> in* 

U rule d tbui rlic rt'^idente of the 
porter shall be in the* iiinntiliaiC 
licighlioinhood; fur tvithonl ilic 
teriaiiuy of uittiuliviu t, a prope r- 
ty u lih siirli an iindosiirc has a very 
inatcessilileappcarante*. 'I'litpiets 
of this design art inure decorated 
titan ii»iiah and those* of the c< litre 
supptrrt Ori'cian vase* lamps; the 
gates arc of iron, richly ornament¬ 
ed, aiuUido piers are niadi* to liiiisli 
tlic stone or htu^k nail with 
the estate is surronnrh'd. 

'i'licinaiMifactnrcor iron has been • 
grevtky bciu rkicfl by iinpruvements ^ 
in tlu* art of cnstiiv; it, by ulneb; 


,and railings, werevfry fashionable*, 
iiid Mr. Adam did his ulino'>t ni 
ills tune to revive ilu* rirdiness of 
ij them in all ins works; Ifnt tlicre 
‘.'•Win then an error in lonstructing 
< and in connecting them with stone* 
: work injnricus to their durability, 
. that always c'iicckcd the encourage* 
nieiit so sutm us its clVccts were 
ilisrovcrcd : in fact, tuo or more 
• pieces of iron ought not to be pla¬ 
ced logt thcr so that their Hut snr* 
faces conic in contact with carli 
'otli^r, and the parts wliicli join the 
scv(*r«d pieces slionld he ns small 
as possible, bir ilie rnsting of the, 
cuiiiicctiiig parts sp<*oJdy separates 
them; tltc progressive accnmula* 

. lingni'kt cllccts this siill further, 
and the repairs by lead which the 
siiiitbs supply, routinne the nd- 
vunccinent of the separation, until 
the height and widtit of the wliole 
work far exceed its original di¬ 
mensions ; and thus its oun strength 
and titness arc destroyed, and ilio 
stuiie-work vviili nhicli it mav he 
connected, is torn to piece.*. This 
(i.'i iimstanco has given some per- 


tiu* embossed pat'l> uie relieved 
from the nioiild> uuli so iniicli pu¬ 
rity, that little labour is aftcrwaids 
n*(|ijiicd to complete the richest 
onianiciktal work in this inctui, 
wliicli is tlurcrurc performed at a 
small expense compared with the 
execution of such work a short time 
since; and as iron itself is now at 
a very reduced price, it may he ex¬ 
pected that richly embossed works 
will come into frciptent use, par¬ 
ticularly as this metal is now so 
generally substituted for several 
otiicr niateriaU, that the century 
may not improperly be called ano¬ 
ther iron 

About ninety or a Inindred years 
ago, superb works in iron, as gates 


.^on* tile faUc noiion that iron 
ofous V lu n in u mauuractnr(f<t 

ft 

state, iiiid increases in length and 
bulk by lapse fif time. Curious 
examples of what lias been stated 
limy be seen ut the south front of 
tim Hank of Kriglund, where the 
basemeut of the building is dila¬ 
pidated loan extraordinary extent; 
and at the Adelphi also, where the 
railing to the parapet of the ter¬ 
race towards the river is in a similar 
ruinous state, and exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous. Architects now prevent 
tiicse elTects by correcting ihecrrur 
ill tlie practice of thcmantifactory, 
and by fixing tlie wliolc as inde¬ 
pendently Hs possible of other paru 
of the building. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE URV-ROT if Of crrorsill cousiniflion; iriiicom- 


IN HUILUJNC.S. 

(ContiHueii /torn p. jyj.) 

It wil!* be evident, iVom tbe forc' : 
goin^ remarks, that the rapid «\ay 
in wliicli builuiii'^s are iViqnoiitly » 
eriTieJ must Mniu tnii.s bi:g<iie* | 


iiinatioiis ef several uf liiese sviur- 
CCS, or 111 the union of Uu'ni all: 
aitil lie must by no nu^Rus he inHu- 
ciiced uith tile hope nr cvpccta- 
tinu tliat the disease may lie cuu d 
by tlie application oi*nostrniiH, in- 


r«iliv(* of this disease ; for no sooner | dcpciKleiit of llic rciriaval of the 
are tlic carcast s of iIksc cdilicc> ! can« s, or of a hcuniilic corrective 
carried Uj>, ami the roof:, put of iLcir nperaiioiis. Nosininis luivo 

been Mumfit sviili aviilit; as cures 
for the diy-rot, and ipiacl cry has 


than tl;<* ualls are pl.KU red uii tin* 
inside,uiul fx rliaps si.iicc(K*d on tlie 
outside; the uUier ruM^liiie’s are ,bccn ns uidn?trioii» io r.d>ricate 
proct eded ivitii, and tlnis the i s- itheni; lini lie u ho cnjhs ts to suc- 
ciipe of damps, tliut of necessity ij by Midi applicutious alone 
are uithiii the walls, is rciiiiihd; | will cciininly fail ul* succc'^s, for 


the houses arc occupied hclore they * chemii uls cun he usefully employ* 
arc dry, and too IrupK iuly the re- ! t*d only to correct the inipniilies 
suit is an universal rolieniiesA of tliat rcir.irn in the tiiiihcr, oraitll 
the timbers. A house, like a shi)>, tlie other maLeriaU of the imihluig. 
sliould ij.'vo its proper tiint* to sea* ; Ibis attempt to develops: the causes 
son: when in its exposed sMie, all ol ilie dr\-rot will, it is trusted, 
the iintteiials uf whicli iis skeleton t xptise tin: futility of further ex- 
>s composed, should he suffered to pcclations Iroin siicli remedies, 
become iiard and dry before they ! which from tbeir uaiurc can only 
arc cased over by the doors, wains- bt' apjdictl to the syiU[itoiiis, and 
coting, and plastering; for it vvili never afreet, or indeed rcacli, the 


be readily imagined, that the ex¬ 
tensiveness of tlic disease, arising 
from this circumstance of baste, 
must eventually req in re an expense 
to eraiiicaie it little slicrt of ifu* 
original cost ofiho building, iinlos 
the sod and sitnniiuu be uf the 
most favourable cloMTiption. 

7 ’owards tbo cure of tlie dry-rot 
a cinnplcte knowledge of its iiuLnrc uf simply a single iiatiirc, but con- 
is absolutely necessary: bn vvl.u . sisiing of combsoutKiiis nl several 
niulertakcs it with just hopes of causes, all of wldcli be must renic- 
succo^:«, must ho intiiuately ac- * dy of course, or his la)>oiirs will 
quninted witli the varying symp- • not he pr«;.i.kbly answered. 


coticeakd causes of tlic disease. 
Un thcotlur hand, he will rarely 
fail of siic'c(ss Ul ins attempts to 
cradurate this dostriirlive cncmyi 
whn (arcriilly iiiv<-^tigjics the 
<*aiises c.bieli con>pirc to produce 
ir, ami «l^ carcfulU’ remove^ thorn, 
or ai reslK their operuious; aluays 
observing, diat the disvuse is rarely 


toms wliich it assumes in the seve- i 
ral Stages of its firogress: he niu>t 
be cnaliled to ascertain if it be ra¬ 
dical or accidental; if it originates 
singly from the soil, from va]>ours, | 
from the timber or other materials, 


'rhe various attempts o( a cen¬ 
tury to euro tbo dry-rot having so 
frequently proved unsuccessful, the 
discnxe not being sulliciently as¬ 
certained, and all nostrums failing, 
a renedy was considered as hope- 

r T 2 
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loss, uiuU it was proved that the ^ 
admis^icin of air was sometimes at-; 
teiuloil with hciicficisl effects. 
Tlioso who had failed in former at- 
iiuturnlly resorted to this 
appliration as the only means ofj 
cnro: and contentiiiL! themselves 
wiili the first solution of the inys* I 
tcry, they concluded, that as pure, 
air acted as a preventive, and some- 
tinu s ikstroved ilic fungus,the dis¬ 
ease rnnit necessarily he caused hy ! 
Ktui'itunt air alone: consequently 
the nclinission of air is now consi- < 
dered hy many as a sovereign re¬ 
medy, and the ullair is investigated 
no farther. In this practice there 
is great danger, and until the causes \ 
arc removed vihieh produce the 
prejmlicial eflluvuiin, the admis¬ 
sion of air ought not to he relied on. 
Air, in passing through damps or 
noxious vapours, partakes of their | 
Iiuniidity and haneful qualities, and j 
hcconies inadt^qnate lathe salutary ' 
task for which it is employed. Ow- ^ 
ing to this circumstance, air has' 
heen frequently admitted into the 
alVecUd parts of u building without 
success; too often, instead of inju¬ 
ring the fungus particularly, it has 
considerably assisreil its vegetation, | 
and infected with tlie disease otlier! 
parts of the building, which would ; 
otlierwise probably have remained 
without injury. But if dry and , 
pure air can be safely adiniuod af-1 
ter a removal of the several causes, i 
orwiicn thcdisea.se is only depend- : 
ant on sucli vapours for support, it! 
may reasonably ho expected to > 
succeed, if administered in the ear- , 
ly stapes of its propress; for when • 
tlK. vapour is removed, and the fe- 
fulcut humidity which it deposits 


is dried up, there is no longer a 
suitable recipient for the germs 
that are scattered by the circnia- 
ling air. The timber whicH is in a 
stale of decomposition by an intes¬ 
tinal decay, is little affected by the 
application of air, as it cannot pe¬ 
netrate the surrounding sponpious 
rottenness whicli generally forms 
the exterior of such timber, and 
pruteeu the action which the humid 
panicles have acquired. 

Tlie application of heat to the 
diseased timber, as might be well 
expected, is similar to that of air, 
will) the exception only, tiiat, when 
admitted, it either occasions a more 
rapid dissemination of the disease, 
or destroys it with greater facility. 

Under the circumstances of ne¬ 
cessity and danger, it will require 
considerable skill to t ffcct the pur¬ 
pose without increasing iho dis¬ 
ease; and it is indispensably lie- 
cCKhary, that every person who 
takes upon him to admit air as a 
remedy to this evil, should previ¬ 
ously estimate the destructive con¬ 
sequences which may result, and 
ascertain if it will not be more 
injurious than beneficial to the 
building; for the application of air 
to the vegetable rot is similar in 
iu effects as when applied to fire, 
for it will either extinguish or in¬ 
vigorate its |)awers. I' loni too lit* 
tie consideration in this practice, 
many noble mansions have been 
destroyed, and much useless ex¬ 
penditure incurred in others, both 
which would have been prevented 
by a judicious attention to the cor* 
I reciive properties of air, and a 
I knowledge of the real nature ant) 
! extent of the disease. 
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REMaHKS on tub entrances to uua THEATRES. 


To the Editor. 

Sin, 

1'hroucii your means I beg 
to convey a few observations to the 
notice of those I’ersons under whose 
controul is the rcgiilutioii of so 


' forward; a great crowiling lakes 
. place wiilk those who would follow \ 
persons arc jainmed forcibly against 
the side?& of tlio duor-way, and in 
! the general and \iolent pres^nre, 
)f anus are not broken, or limbs 
inncli of our theaircs as fornts the Jislocate<l, it is less owing to good 
entrances to them. It is a subject ' contrivance than to good fortune, 
on whirli hundreds of persons have I When this danger is passed, a 
nightly just cause of complaint, [: race commences across the space 
and have had it from time irnme* f between tlie doors ami up to tlie 
niorial; but this 1 submit is no roa* iron gates, in uhich the weak are 
son why, in this age of ingenious ! perhaps borne down hy the strong 


improvements, they should he cl-! and theswift; if, however, tiiccou 


tlier worse in the new theain^ than 
ill the old, or why tiny slionid not 


text for distance is got over in safe¬ 
ty, n new one cuinnicnccs at the 


be amended ho us to Hnr])a«»s them. »tcps and iron gates; for ns ihvi 
Tlio audience being enabled to I new and narrow entrance is assailed 
procure seats in be kopt for them !• at the right an<l left, as well as at 
in ilie boxes, it rarely happens l| the centre, a triple contest always 
that danger or inconvenience av-l| ensues: the person fairly present- 
companies the admission to that' ed to the (»pcni[>g and pressed for- 
part of the house; but to tbe gal- ;i ward by other candidates for ad¬ 
mission, is o[>posed by those on 
) either side of him, each striving 
I to insinuate himself into tbe nar- 


lerics, and the pit particularly, it 
is otherwise, and the danger is al¬ 
ways increased )ii proportion to 
the attraction of the performances i| row space, and to thrust back his 
of the evening. At folding doors;* neighbour; this cross assailmcnt 


the pit audience assembles, and at 
an appointed time, for which all 
are in eager expectation, thcicarc 
hastily opened, when a large space 
is presented, into which the au¬ 
dience rushes; and here begins the 
subject of iny complaint: but as 
the entrances to Corent-Uarden 
bouse are perliaps the most deser¬ 
ving of this censure, I shall con¬ 
fine myself to speak of that theatre, 
notwithstantling most of them are 
liable to objections of a similar na¬ 
ture. When the doors are opened, 
^be persons in advance pass swiftly | 


|; every centre applicant has to con- 
[ tend with, so that the spot during 
! the first attempts at admission has 
^ all the appearanceof a battle. From 
; n knowledge that all tins will en- 
, sue, a selfish and unaccommoda¬ 
ting spirit prevails, from theefiect 
i of which even females are not ex¬ 
empted, the moment the parties 
meet at the door, and it i» conti¬ 
nued in a manner that would not 
exist in any other circunihcanoes 
with the same polishoil menibers 
of socierv. This, sir, aJd» lodan- 
ger rdU inconvenience a disgrace^ 
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ful boUnMour, iliat i«As lon^T been 
iainiliar, mid is tbcrrlbre tolerated 
onlv because tlie urut iiev of tiio 
occasion limy sf.cni to make it iic* 
Cissary. 'I bis alsc) |irrvcias the 
iDcnitKrs ui ifiiiiM vvill ordered fa* 
ttulics fumi iiuni the pit of 
l!ie tlK*nir»*, vWin, tor >rvi:ral rea¬ 
son i, pr^ [\ i' ibi^ part <•( tiia lioiixo^ 
»nd uilt ^r> to no oiber. And let 
il not be said, tlMit, in all tins, dan¬ 
ger cities iir>t i'sUt; 1 cannot tor* 
^( t tUc dreadful aicidciit at tbc 
II ay market H'lieutru some years 


I (hem; and lliey were aeourdin^Jy 
; united in the thirty• sm'ou J oi the 
Ij reign of Henry Vlll. at wliicli time 
•\ chose pratli-siHg surgery were ex- 
I'eiiijHcd from bearing arnrs, urstr* 
; vmg ward and purisli otlice>; and 
:j by (he same act llmse who shuted 
^ wore enjoined not to interfere with 
' tlic liralintr art, us tho>e who foU 
lowed the business of surgery wore 
' forbid to shave. In the reign of 
('harles I. tlic surgeons were liy 
letters patent autUon^ed to beeunie 
!• examiners of tlic surgeons of Lon-* 


when many persons were trod* don; •ind it was ordered tliat no 
den to ileaib, in <*ons(*cjucncc of a ’ persoii^wlicthcr freeman or foreign* 
riisli similar to tins [ have spoken | cr, sliuiild pruetist^ surgery wirnlii 
of. I imvc seen serious accidents I the eilU's of London and W est* 


hapjun at the hr>t doors^ ut the 

iron gates, and at the space be* 

tw ec'ii iln ni, and J h'ei it a dntv to 

• 

nmioustrate jutlihely on tin: length 
of time such d:Mr;iron« aeccNses 
hate been solfered to e\t>t, wdien 
n Hni.ill e\t rei'^e oi jnd^nu.nt and 
u less expense u’cnihl lamoic the 
possiidliiy of fnlure roenrrenecs. 
*iduit this has not been amended, 
however, I do not aiinhute to mo* 
tivc'S of polis'v, wiiiei* may relalt* 
l<i tlic ret'cijiis of «oiut!ier pnrt of 
the house, Imcause I hcliotc the 
managers of our tliewires cannot 
he operated upon liysucli motives, 
nUliongIt hetiehci.'.l to (iiemsclvcs* 
if at the same time t!:ey involve i. 
risk either of the lues or of 

certainly a liberal and itulnlgciU. 
public. I am, sir, &e. kc. P. 

KOVAL COLLi:Ut-. 1»#‘ suucrON^. j 
A company was incorporated by | 
Edward IV. in lldl, consisting of | 
persons then called Uurhcru; but 
Others^ ])raclising surgery only, 
formed tlietnselvdft into a society, 
and became solicitous of joining 


' iniiiMiT, nr within tlie distance uf 
I M'ven lUiies Iroui Loiuh/ij, wiihoiit 

I 

! anllmrii v (r<nii tiio eninpan vof ilar* 
h *1 •Siir^;c'o(is. ’i'lK* company con* 

; Mum diMiiMocorporatrii nnii; H t >, 
'lunin;: the satue hall, a strncinre 
cTvCtrd l>y lini^o Jones; hnlattiiat 
, ;K riod the art had arji\w.l ut con-* 
j siderahle eminence, and tlie sur- 
1 *4eons finding the nniim in inanv 
’ re;>;Kriv inconveuieui, <h sired to 
' bo Ss'paiatevl into a drsiinct coinpa- 
1 riv, (oruhicii unacto!' pcirliamcnt 
IV IS parsed, and the surgeons sc* 
p. .ilcly incorporated by the name 
of ine^.lu'tcr, Oovernors,and Com* 
uionuhv of the ,\rL ami Science of 
.-hi cry of Loiuhm. By this act, 
however, their fine lir.ll was lost to 
' thi'm, upon uiucli they erected a 
^ theatre fi>r the purposes of their 
p:;i v:iit» m tlic Old Hailey. Jt was 
at ih.it tunc couAidercd to be an 
I elegant but not uu expensive struc* 
ture, consisting of a rusticated 
basement, with square windows, 
supporting a range of Ionic pilas* 
ters, witliin the licight of which a 
principal and an upper floor was 
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incUitlctl: to the fonr.cT llicre was 
ai) a»CciU 1 '^y a duuhle ol* 

sicps, iKuicr uliiclt ami ui) u K'vcl 
with tr.e u roll no n;.s t\ dcor lor 
tha c (in\t‘iircncc* ol in lor 

disscclioii iUc luhlua cxernted at 
T}‘i)ui n, or aJ’u rwards at Novvj;atc. 
TIk* n nulovxsior iiioprnK'i|Kd a|>art- 
meiits lar^i*, uiili M|uarcoiu*$ 
uhovt% ami l)io t'li'ahlatnre snf)- 
purteJ u [ilairi y >tinmnn>tu<i 
>\iili 'J'l.i^i hiiiMiin' i:i iIk* 

coiifM* of tinu* \va^ Ton ml lu hv in- 
UiictpiaU’ to the naiiU and i*ons<'- 
qiirnix* of tills ninst ri >|u*cra 1 dr 
hoJv orM*jf‘nlilio proio^ni'H ; a now 
Mtiiauou nas (Ik r.dor^ tjhiuiMt'ddlu* 
u\s\ ^trl'.cturo s\as taken Jowii, and 
u 1 )nnt (ho 3*( ai’ MJO ihov obiaiiiod 
I’nvilv/r |)i ivllc^i s (Vom tho ^n\ i rn- 
Mioni, nl:ov<r\ prn|nil> consi.Irr- 
cd that a disiiij^Liislu*d K.nk Nlnuild 
he ^iM'n In so noc’i.-sarv and cn- 
liL'h'tnicd u prole >'<*00. 'flic oonw 
jiau}* tltunco hocaiuo 0 lardivln <i a* 
a culiogo^ ami cm il.c poriHo ci 
the now btiiUling crocted on iIk- 
south side of lancoln^s Inn li;*)d> 
is inscrdunl iho pvci.cnt rank of the 
iusiitntion: 

"Cotl.uojv.M Ru.st.i. Ohio 

In addition to the U' ual apuri* 
menu, tiic present hnildutg is spa¬ 
cious, und contains the rrqiiisitc* 
conveniences for the exhihilion of 
the various operations ))crror(ncd 
on the liuTuan frame, and of dissec¬ 
tions, for the important study of 
the sublime structure of man; but 
the character of this hnihlin^ ex¬ 
teriorly by no means indicates ihc 
importance of the establishmeni, 
or the noble purpose to which it i» 
dedicated. This college shouhl 
have had an insulated situation, 
and in a dignified union of archi¬ 
tectural grandeur and beauty, it 


'\ 


should have proclaimed itself the 
>i at lit M ler.co and wisdom. Such 
cdilicfS, W'orthy of adndrauon in 

themselves, and digiiihcd in iho 

purpose to nhich they me applied, 
arc llie best ornaments of u city, 
and nru the proper testimonies of 
the respect due to the illustriously 
eminent in art ur learning, who 
eventually become the cliicf glory 
of a country*. But this edifice has 
little pretension to such liomuirs; 
tiie north front of the hniKliim be- 
spvuks the fact, that it niH an nl- 
u ration of old lion.scs for the pur- 
|M*<* of forming one of greater 
micpiitndc: and, as faros rclat(*d 
M> the arranccinctil of the apart¬ 
ments and tlic ncrcs%aiy i'onveni- 
i nc‘t s ibr the pnrpoMs of the insti- 
imuin. d<iMlii!<*^>lv tfie ahrrution is 
|iai fMt,i{(v| M III) itul'pl’enlt but these 
riic'oioni}* stucco. '* I uu>i's iitc in- 
I'lr d hy lh<* :i:a’< ti;lu>n c'f dignity 
i;j-»» H •• linnsi upcn them” iiy llie 
appeir'ageof an I<niic portico of six 
columns, thui neitlicr lUs nor is fit- 
1*11'; (0 the pr<*.:<'ni structure. 'J 1 ie 
pf»fiicn in iis( If, however, is chaste 
and eleismt, and scrminglv (here* 
of some study of the heaiiiiful 
halo temple llissus at Athens ; 
and in thi'^, as in its lovclv proto- 
type, the cliaracterislic dciiiii is 
wariiinc* I'hese eolmnns arc the 
chastest examples of tlic order that 
wc have tn London of such mag¬ 
nitude; but in this instance, as in 
must others nf poriicues not be¬ 
longing to rliiin iii's, they face the 
north, and consequently fail toex- 
liihit half ilicir hcuutics. The en- 
lablntnivis surmounted hy tlic urnis 
of the roilego, and at chcU uf four 
columns by a t^od: these do not 
^ rncfii the geiWlil ciTcct, us they 
aic ncccsiaiily deficient in sub- 
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Stance, and inconsistent with tlie 
masses beneatli, that seem to bare * 
no oilier duty but to support them. 


The piers and railing in front of 
the building are welt designed, and 
have a good eflect. 


RESULTS DEDUCED FROM THE CHRONOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE 
MOST EMINENT AUTISTS TO THE COMMENCEMENT OF TllK 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


KiiUOloN gave birth to the iini-; 
tative arts: these had arrived at j 
their greatest perfection when the|| 
external splendour of religion had 
attained iU highest pitch, and they , 
sunk when the Utter began gra<>: 
dually to decline. Such was ourji 
main deduction from the survey of; 
the names, works, and merits of 
the artists of anti(|uity. From the ' 
subjoined results wc shall perceive j 
how the same elTect was again pro* 
gluccd by the same cause. 

As among the Egyptians and 
Greeks, so in the Christian tera, 
architecture was first called into | 
action, and it was in the construe-! 
tion of temples that this art was ! 
first displayed in the style peculiar I 
to itself. Here, however, it ap-1| 
pears, above all things, that neither ji 
the Gothic nor the Lombard style,! 
as tiicy are culled, was exclusively . 
invented or employed by the Goths \ 
or Lombards; but that we find them | 
both equally diflTused at the same * 
time, and that wc might at most 
denominate the Gothic t|ie north-; 
ern style, and the Lombard the« 
southern style. 

Almost every one of the more j 
distinguished nations of Europe * 
has its own architects. Germans, 
however, as William (Guglirlmo), 
and Jacob (Lapo), go to Italy, and \ 
there erect churches and towers; 
and a Frenclid^P, Etienne de ' 
Bonncvcil, repairs to Sweden to | 
i 


build Trinity church at Upsal, in 
what is termed the Gothic style, 
after the model of the church of 
Notre Dame at Haris. 

In the erection of our Gotliic 
churches, long after the time when 
any Goths existed as a distinct na¬ 
tion, the clergy took- the greatest 
share. Urnlcr its directions, those 
which are still standing were built 
either during or about tlie end of 
the middle ages. Many monks 
and other ecclesiastics nay, even 
bishops, who were afterwards ad¬ 
mitted into the number of the 
saints, were arcliitects. The figure 
of the cross, whether Greek or La¬ 
tin, first employed at lioinc on the 
site of the present cathedral of 8t. 
Heicr by Hope Sylvester, has been 
adopted for all Christian churches 
of any consequence. This religious 
idea required a great modification 
of the ancient tcinple-architecturc. 
As to the Lombard style, it is a 
mixture of the latter with that 
which originated in tlie adoption 
of the form of a cross. The cupola 
of the Hantheon of the ancient 
world was raised for the purpose of 
covering the cross; and this was 
first done not by a Lombard, nor 
one of their descendants in latc^ 
times, but It was BuscUcito, a C reek 
from Dulicliiuin, not fur from 
Iihaca, who cxhiliitcd tlie first mo¬ 
del of this style in Italy, in the ca¬ 
thedral erected by him at Pisa. 
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Tlicse arc facts whicli liaveliUlveno i most ancicntand cciehraied arlisiji 
tiVcrliKikctl by t]\c v.TUcr» c»n , i*f nines, nho livcJ in all 

tU« hi'tiny «»r i.rckkticctiiic. *!^>|‘ liuly, cilluT svrou^lil in it, 

'rhcnR)st ancient large (.’hriMiaii' or .u ' nst embcilisiicil it «iili llicir 
rluirch still .stamlin^, but convnu * |>rcKiucin>r>s. 

«il into a mosque, Js that of St. So- > 'J'lic norks of sculpUirc 

phia at (’oiislantirioj)le. 'J’l.c ino uith wc arc acquainteil arc 

most iiioilcni ones aro .St. I'ti* r’s i xcliisivcly of rclig:o»is import, k 
at Uomc and St. PauTs in l.ondoii. hevan first to inumiVst itself in Uin 
'I lie binhling of llio most spucmtis >Snncs fur rt lies ami lubcrnacles, 
('liijslian churches conscquenilv jii^t in ilio same munner as the 
hogan uilh CHpola^und endeJ nali ^ cliot of ilic Ky])>ohi^, and Uiat of 
cupolas. j IJyarmllniH at the throne of lliu 

‘flu* first lartfC rnpol.ts cacfinl ! Apollo <•( .\in\ihva, lK'liinge:l lo 
jith r tliaf ot Si. Sopiii.t at rim- . ihe imivi am u iit plastic noiks of 
.sianiinoph',uTnMhccnpol.i.sof liic . llll•t;J\^ k^: ami aswcfiml in llie 
t ailjCilral <*l Ihsa, hnih hy Ibi'** ni k ol ihi* krai liics ilie oMi si, a id 
('lietto, the cupola of llic* Ihillisie- t almost the oiilv jucce of scnl|Mnr(' 
Jio iiJ the same city, iiv l)iolis;il\i, aniun^» iho>c (r irple, wlio Uin* no 
and ilm polygonal cupola of the gnat Incrids to liic imiliihu: u!is. 
callirtlrai of Morcncc, hy Ihniiil- It hi xt aiqtcais in sarcupiin^i, 
IcM'lii. . hinilis, jodpils, in the cmln llish- 

Jn regard lo scnlptnro, uc re- hunts of the f.u;adcs of clmr<!lics, 
mark that it was iniicli laiir than '| in cnicdiNCn, and, not till a later 
aiclmecturc before it made &nv *'|u'rind, prodm ed sialucH of thn 
considerable progress. The most .. saiiiu, o( Cljrist, ami, lastly. Ma- 
ancient works of this kind y x ex - ^ donnas, ‘rhe nuiLcrial in winch it 
tant, execiiied hy niasu rs unally | works is at first the ronnmm stone 
niiknown to us between iliritinlh. for iMulcling; it then solecH wood 
and thirteenth ceiUuncs, arc ermh*, I and niarble; and It is run till In*- 
shapeless figures, wrought iiMoarsi*!. fore the coinnicnccaiienl of tlic 
Slone, and in respect toihesuffiu ss fonriecntli cenliny that it a|ipt<iii 
ul the style, not mdike the oldest, m brun?:c works, which wo ki.ow 
lilgypiian statues, k was rosen*tttk r| fiir certain to have been product d 
lor Niccolu da I’isa to render to l| in hale bv the more emiiiimt ha- 
modern sculpture the like service !' ban masters. I'o llresc works bi ¬ 
as Ihrdalus of old to the sculpture hmg the old bronze gates of iln? 
<ii the Grcck.s. 'rids, art also was Baitisicno at l lrirenrc, cxi cored 
first employed in the construction I by Ambvu Ib^aim: tor that ll isait 
and embclhsimieiit of llic temples i had not for siWiTal i eninnes be<*ii 
of the CliriMiaiis, in thesame man-^ inactiseil in Italy is particiibulc 
i^r as it bad been among the ’ proved hy the? very aneic in ii.*u s 
I'.gypiians and C»rc'c ks. Among i* id* hron*/.* of the cathedral of Ibs.i, 


all the known temples, lliocathc- ^ which fall in liiwuriU tl'c hanging 
dral ol Oivu.to rhiims the first - iiiathle lowi i. These gales, whi< li 
place, as liaving given ocrasion to I rep^'cs^niuvi’iityToursiibit^ctsfroni 
ihiTCtiv.il of this plca'ing art. *rhc : tin: .Vcw'rcslamerii, with cN|‘.laiia- 
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tions in tlic ancicat monkish cha« 
racteo of the sixth ur seventh cen- 
tury» in a rutle but simple sty\v, 
were brought in the yi^ar 111? 
by the Pisans from the Balearic 
Islands, which they coiuyiered, and 
erected, together nidi two por- 
pliyry culiimns, as their most va* 
luable troplhcs, at the cathedral. 
For this reason it is more tliaii pro* 
bable,that tlicancient bronze gates 
whicli ure to be seen at St. Pcter*s 
in Koine, as also at St. PauPs ont 
of the city, on the ruu<l to Ostbi, 
and likewise the celebrated gates 
of Ilcnet'ent, were not executed by 
Italiana, but by Greek masters. 
I'bc former of these conipreliend 
ten compartments, six historical 
basso relievos, a Clirist sitting, a 
Madonna fitting, a Peter standing, 
and a Pope kneeling at his feet. 
They were executed in the time of 
Pope Eiigenius Ill. about 
instead of the silver gates which 
had been carried oil' by the Sara* 
ceris. Paul V. hud them repairetl. 
The second consist of fifty-two 
subjects, many of which are from 
the New Tcsiamcnt, as the Annun¬ 
ciation of the Virgin Mary, the 
Conception, the Presentation, the 
Crucifixion, jcc. They are exe¬ 
cuted in thin plates of bronze upon 
wood. The explanations of the 
subjects, und also the names of the 
apostles, are in Greek. Neverthe¬ 
less, in some of the compartments, 
where there are no figures,.are La¬ 
tin inscriptions. The exeentiooof 
these gates dates, according to the 
Latin inscription upon them, JnMO 
mlksimo septuagesimo tib htcana^ 
iioai Diftniniy &c. 4Voui the year 
1170, by the command, and at the 
expense, of Archdeacon Hilde¬ 
brand, who was afterwards pope by 


i 


li 


the name of Gregory VII. 7'he 
third are adorned with seventy-two 
biblical subjccis, und luany por* 
traits of the bishops of Uchevciiito 
the year 1I6I> us the inscription 
informs us. 

After Andreas Pisano, we disco* 
ver still greater iinproveiiieutin tlte 
works of Moccio of Siena, und af¬ 
terwards again in those of Ninus 
Ugolino. But it was not till tlic 
liijieof Krunellesclii, who (lourishcd 
forty year» after the latter, that it 
begun to rahe itself anew to any 
considerable height. At the »aine 
lime with him llourislied Donatello 
and Agnani. At length, under Ghi¬ 
berti, who executed the more om- 
ilera bronze gates at Florence, it 
attained, as far as regards the treut* 
riicnt of basso relievos, to such a 
degree of piTfeetion as wc may 
safely assert to have been not yet 
surpassed. 

^ven of the most eminent artists 
of Italy were suiiimoncd by the se¬ 
nate of Florence to exert tlicir abi¬ 
lities in prcf»dring a model for these 
gates. 7'hey were, as wc have stated 
ii» tliesurvey, Brnnellcscln, Dona¬ 
tello, Lorenzo Ghiberti, Franceseo 
de Vandahriiia, Lorenzo di Bartol* 
Inccio, Jacopo-della Quercia, and 
Niccolo of Arezzo. To tlie third 
of tiiese tlie prize was- adjudged, 
even by tlie oilier eoiiipetiiors 
themselves. These gates, concern¬ 
ing which Micliael Angelo declared 
that they deserved to be tlie gates 
of Paradise, are still standing ns a 
great ornament of modern sculp¬ 
ture in the place where they wc^e 
erected, and most of our best mo¬ 
dern scu I ptors have i mproved tbeiii • 
selvesby tliem. This is particularly 
observable in the admirable works 
of Verrocchio, and it ill more io 
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Abose of Civitftli of Lucca, wlio 
flourished fifty years later, and in 
wiiuse time modern scul|)iure liad 
reacl^c^ the same stop ujmn which 
we see it from fifty to etj^hty years 
afterwards, in the time of Sansovino 
and Michael Aoi^elu. 

From tliese remarks it follows, 
that if m urchitcctnre, which phii* 
cipally relates to the const ruction 
of temples in the orr^inal Gothic 
style, ns it is called, the Cernmns 
flOil Kreiudi, ns aUo the Scutch, 
Fngli^h, and Sjniniurdx, have i ^^nal 
merit witli tlic lulians, since it was 
cultivated and iinfiroved at one and 
the same time by nil these iiaiions, 
hot especially by the CtTmans, yet 
in the higher walk of scnlptiirc the 
Italians claim the pro-ennnciice. 
No nation hrgnn so cnrlv to prac* 
tise tins art ns they, und none has 
producetl works of such perfection 
within so short a pcriml. 'i'he (*cr^ 
mans alone can hoast of having 
sliewn after them same blossoms, 
which unfortuiintcly were not ma« 
tured into fruit of any iinporlaiice. 
Vitus Stoss, a native of Cracow in 
Poland, of German descent, came, 
after his travels throngli Italy, and 
a short subsequent st.iy in his native 
country, where lie did nut meet with 
satisfactory encuurageincnt for Ida 
art, to Ntirrihcrg, settled there, and 
was the who awakened in Ger¬ 
many the higher sculpture. It was 
probably to the study of Ids works 
tliat All^crt Durer, and stdl more 
Melchhw B^yr, their talents: 

but bis influence on German sculp* 
ture was particularly inatdfcsied in 
the productions of Peter Fischer 
and Ids ions, who, in the admira* 
ble monument in bronae of St. Se- 
baldiis at NUrnberg, have, both as 
to ideas, style, and esccutioni pro¬ 


duced a work, which, while it will 
bear a comparison in many respects 
uiili iIm 3 Italian sculpture, is to 
Germany what the gates of Chi* 
Iberti are to Italy, a performance 
I' hy widrh tlic niitional reputation 
j. in lids hr.utcfi of the art is iadis* 
I' puinbly cstahlubed. 

|i From the list of artists in mosaic, 
|{it will bo perceived that elds art, 
. designed rather for ornament than 
; for tlie grutihcation of a Idgh mu* 
I ral sense, and winch was employed 
' for tlie same purpose by the Greeks 
and Itomuiis, hy whom it w as term* 
I eJ ofitis xenniiN/tit/uiif wos again 
' introduced imo lialy hy a Greok| 
' whu luid w'raugiii in tlie cathedral 
jof 8i. Mark at Venice. During 
the middle ages this art seems to 
I have been lost in this country. 'I'he 
oldest mosaics, executed l>y mas* 

> ters wholly unknown to us, and 
I which may be considered as relics 
!| of the art left from the time of the 
ancient HomaiiN, are the fallow* 
. mg:— 

j t. Mosaic's rr|>rc<viuing ihe occupations 
1 of the vMUsigo, in the icntpic of llac* 
I hos, at it Icrl, or in ilie church of 
Sf. Coiisiinaa, ihcghtcr uf ('oerMan- 
jj tine ttic<«(t*»t; pndxihly uf ihetime 
' of (fiat ciiipvror. Chrrst upon Uie 
^ globe, wiili John. to be of 9on\t- 
w hilt later exenn itm. Tln< ii perhaps 
I I he first Ciin^tiim irnKsic that is yet 
l| known. 

2 . CliiiAton a throne, with angels by 
I hia side, in the church r.f St. Agatha 
Maggioie at Rureniia; executed in 
the UAie of Hxsupc raotius, bidtop uf 
that see. ‘tOO years after the birth of 
ChrisL. 

I 3. Christ, with fourteen busts by his side, 
over an arch in the church of Sc Sa¬ 
bins. on I he site of the celebrated teni* 
pla of Diana, on the Atentine at 
Feme; executed in the time of Popa 
Cudesdne. A. D. 424, 

V V 2 
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♦ . Tlic Annunciation nfthe Virj»in Mary# 
UitT with the Birth of Ciiri»t, die 
to K^vpt. null Uic ^^l<^al.ru of 
tlio IuM'114 oL Bcthlelit’iii; loiiiicily 
over ;iM hicIi in S. sMauu at 

Uouic ^ txtniU’il in tile time i*f Pope 
Xy «lus in. Ill the JlailHToii 

lihrarv tire to be K*cn iliuivin^^tof 

dll'* \i^ I roiinaiii'o. 

I'lioi ,ni( lent mttMiU'v hi rhu cliorrti of 
Si. INncula at U.iicini*i, of ihe year 
410. 

n. ( liriot viidi die Sainubv hU kiiIc, on 
die liolil niul iefi over the I'rcai ari.li 
fil the nave of ilit* chinch of Si. Paul 
at Unnir; excoivcil in the time ot 
l.co 1. A. 1). \ tl. 

7. 'i'Uc BaptiMn of f*liri*t in the Jordan 
by John# surroundi’d by dm twelve 
ApoHilesin S. Uiovunni at lUvenna^ 
r^cculed in 4j t. 

H. The fuur EmngvIl^lH and ihc I*anibof 
(io<l in ihe orjlnric*! of the BatiiMeHo 
ill S, Giuvanni di Luteratiu hi Runic# 
of the year 462. 

0. Christ with MX I)isci|>lrs# in ihc church 
of S. Andrea in Baibaia at Ronir^ 
CKccuicd in the time of Simplicius 
A. 1). 403. 

10. Christ on the globe, with the twelve 
Disciples whoiie names urc all insert* 
bed, in ihccliiirch of S. Agatha inSu- 
hurra at Rome; cxccuied in ihe Mine 
of Kicimer. A. D. 472. There is a 
drawing of it in the Vatican. 

tl. Christ, wicli eight other compo»ii* 
tiling, in the paveineiii of the prostyle 
of the chuicli of S. Giovainii di Late- 
rano. 

12. Christ, in the tribune of old St. Pe- 
' ter's at Rome, of the time of Pope In* 

nocont r. 

fj. Christ, with the globe in Ins h.snd, in 
the cniife[»'*ionnt of St. IVer^vai Uoinc; 
suppoMd to be of the ninili century. 

] 4. Eight ci>m[>ojiiMon4 from the New 
Testameu*, with the Madonna in the 
Centre, in the oratory of the Virgin 
Mary in St. Petrr'e at Rome, of the 
year 705* 


\ 


i; 


From this statement of the moat 
ancient Christian niosuics, it is to 
be remarked, that none of iliciii 
dates with certainty later Fiian the 
oi^btli century. At ilio same time 
nc remark how tbe proJnctiotis of 
ibis art were employed even so 
early in lUc decomtion ofeimrehes 
and convents, and that it was not 
till It IkuI received an improved 
form from such artists as Giotto, 
Agnolo Gaddi, and Pietro Caval- 
lini, that a liigher destination was 
allotted to it. At that early period 
it was perceived that it was capa* 
hie of serving; to perpetuate tbe 
master*pieces of painting', or at 
least to procure for tiicni a more 
permanent duration, in wlitcb avo¬ 
cation Fabius Crislofano and liis 
sou so eminently distinguislied 
themselves, us may be seen in St. 
Peter's at Rome, and in tbe cathe¬ 
dral of Siena. The cathc<lral$ of 
St. Mark at Venice und ofOrvieto, 
tojrethiT witli the Biiuisterio of 
Florence, are most remarkable for 
works of this kind. 

Last of all the imitative arts aii** 
pours painting. We have oliscrved, 
on apreceding occasion,that paint¬ 
ing among the Greeks did not at¬ 
tain the vigour of yontli till Phi¬ 
dias bad won the crown for sculp¬ 
ture by bis Jupiter Olympius and 
ins Pallas Athene. Nearly the 
same may be observed of Christian 
painting with reference to Chns 7 
lian sculpture. So early as the 
coinmencenient of the thirteentii 
century, Niecola and Andrea de 
Pisa were in sculpture what Cima- 
bue and Giotto were in painting in 
tbe beginning of the fourteenth. 
Donatelli, Glnberti, and Civitali 
raised Christian sculpture between 
the COouTfeucement and the middle 
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of the fifteenth century to the point 
upon which Leonardo da Vinci» 
Michael Angela, Raphael, Correg* 
gio, ain^l'itian placed painting af¬ 
ter the beginning of the sixteenth. 
The advances of aculpti>rn always 


I scientifically defined hy sculpture 
I before painting confers life upon 
I them by colours. Sculpture alone 
' ii the true canon of painting. If 
j the Greek painters required a long- 
‘ er period than the Christian in at- 


precede those of painting by seve-: taining the same degree of excel- 


ral considerable steps. 


leuce HS tlie ino>t perfect models 


If w e inquire into the causes of j in sculpture previously possessed, 
this tardiness on the part of the 1'the reason probalily was, because 
latter, they seem to be chieHly ow- most of ihe latter were sculptors 
ing, in ihe first place, to this cir- also, nud that by this asiociatioti 
cumstance, that sculpture is mtirc ' sculpture lent more as^istancu to 
necessary than painting tn the cm- [. the sister art ilinn it seems to have 
hellislimenc of the temples, and • done among the Greeks—an ob- 
eonscquently to the liciglitening of |j servation winch can scarcely cs- 
the splendour of religion. A statue ' cape any profound connoisseur of 
being a corpfwoal tnntcrial ohjm, ; modern and ancient art. 
will always make a more prolbuiul ^ During the period embraced in 
impression upon the multitude than ’our snvvey, painting had several 
a picture; and man alw.ivs first sup- ;| epochs. We began with Cimuhue 
pliesthcinorencccsiurvvvHntsoftbc*1 and brought it down to Jucopodul 
senses, as well us of tlie moral ii*cl- || Scdlujo*, who belonged to ihe school 
ings. In the next place, it is nw-of Masaccio. Here we first find 
ing to the dilliculiics inluruiit in j! the art liberated from the tratii- 
tlieartof paintingitself, with which ;1 mels of the modern Greek style by 
it liad to struggle before it could ; i'imabue, and still more by Giotto. 


flourisli, so that it could nut fail to 
be outstripped in iis progress by 
sculpture. Form, light, and sha¬ 


dow 


VUe stilTueM of the forms was 
I avoided ; fore-shortening was ven« 
I tnred upon by the latter; above all, 
in tlie ditiViciu parts, the jj a certain spirit and animation now 
lighting uf the whole, gronpe<l j mnnifested themselves, and the art- 
compOMtion, fore-sbortening, and, ist began to copy Nature moreex- 
lastly, colouring, constitute the vn- ncily even in her defects. After 
rioiis provincesof painting, toonly 
one of which sculpture has to at¬ 


tend. The former, tbcrcfpre, pre¬ 
supposes more profound study, and 
must of course pursue a longer 
road. Scuijitnre also has in the 
mere forms certain limits to its art, 
where painting never can set any 
for itself, in the movement of those 
parts where form is lost in the play 
of the colours. What then is more 
necessary, than that the form of 
|he more solid paru should first be 


Giotto, the real father of modern 
painting, it was raised still higher, 
especially in the works of Stephano 
of Florence, and Simone Mcmml 
of Siena, by greater correctness of 
design, superior dignity in the 
forms, by the indication of the 
naked figure under drapery, as 
also by greater elegance of the 
folds, and by the colouring. In the 
school of the Gaddi, about fifty 
years later, (be colouring was far¬ 
ther improved, and attained dts* 
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tingoisUed emiueiice in the works 
of Aiitoniu of Venice, as may be 
particuUrly remarked >n his works 
in the Cauipu SaMio at Pisa. Dar* 
ing this period (Vesco^painting de- 
vcioped Us powers. A boat sixty 
years later appeared the works of 
Masaccio an<l tVa Giovanni da 
Fieiole, who, by the unsupliistica' 
ted dignified representation of na¬ 
ture, logetlier witli the energetic 
expression of tlie feelings which 
aniniatcs them, opened the true 
way for Leonardo da Vinci, Mi¬ 
chael Angelo, Fra Bartolomeo, Pie¬ 
tro Perugiiio, and liaphael. Dur¬ 
ing tills period tfievan ICyks, in the 


Netherlands, invented oiUpiiiitting, 
which being transplanted to Italy 
by Antonello di Messina, produced 
such exquisite fruit in that coun¬ 
try. It was in this period also tliat 
the works of Antonio of Venice, 
Paula Uccello, and Alessio Baldo- 
vjiietti, first began to disjilay supe¬ 
rior examples of landscape-paint¬ 
ing, wliicii is seen about ope liun^ 
dred years earlier in the perform¬ 
ances of Pietro Lnurati in the 
Campo Santo at Pisa, and in simi¬ 
lar pictures by other ariisiH of that 
time, in its rude siuio, nearly us tt 
still appears in the landscapes of 
the idiinese. 



Tin: DOMCSTIC COMMONPLACR-BOOK; 

CoiU/iining n/iihcuttc nml Viisctfitiniomt iHf^trn/Hfuw tn rtrry Umtuh ftf 

Dome^nc Economy ^uiid ty a f i'tit tty. 


sea-^k:km.s.s. 

I'llK Bca-9lckllcs^ IS a spasmodic 
afl'ectiun of the stomach, prodiiccil 
hy the aliernatc pres<:ure and re¬ 
cess of the con ten Is of chat organ 
against its lower intcrnul surface, 
according as the rise and full of 
(he ship opposes or recedes from 
the action of gravity. Hence it is 


^ clfort, or diversion : hut to sncli as 
] have not acquired this facility, it 
II may perhaps he accoptaliU* to know, 
^ th.it ill most ca^es this distressing 
illness is greatly relieved by taking 
ten drops of sulphuric ether in a 
spoonful of water. I'he writer of 
! this article lias been assured by a 
i comniunder of a packet, constant- 


relieved hy a cliange from the erect j ly sailing between Harwich and 
to tbe protie posture, or by remu- 1 ; Helvoetsluys, that of all the re- 
eing from the extremity of the ves¬ 
sel to the vicjniiy of the axis of 
the pitching motion, near the main-1. frequently relieved in his passen- 


I medics tried none was superior to 
I ether, and that this sickness was 


mast; and therefore also, when the j gers by the use of it. A small 


stomach has become habituated to 
a regular vibration of one kind in 
a ship for several months, the sick¬ 
ness may, nevertheless, be again 
generated byadilTcrent vibration 
in a boatt As it it an effect which 
requires sometime to be generated, 
and comes on graduallyi it is not 
difficult to oppose it by meoul 


I quantity of red wine heated with 
, spices, and the stimulus of food ta- 
I ken even against the inclination, 
hgve likewise been found beneficial* 

AHT OF FREFaniNO THE LEATHER 
CALLED SIIAOREBN, 

The singular and valuable lea¬ 
ther called shagreen, which is in- 
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]Mirtctl chiefly from Astracan, has 
of iute been ingeniously fahricateil |! 
iti Germany, uf a quaiiiy equal to f 
that paepareii by the Tartars and \ 
Armenians. The process is as foU ^ 
lows 

To make ^l}agreel 1 leather, hor> 
ses’ and asses’ hides are taken, but 
it is only a small part from the 
crupper along ilie b.ick that can 
be used for tins purpose. This 
purt is cut oil ktnmediateiy above 
lilt tail in asviiiicircuUr form,about | 
34 iiicbes upon the crupper, and . 
2B along the liuck. Tliese pieces j 
are flrst soaked in water till the 
hair hecoincs loose, when it is 
scraped olf, and (lie skin is again ; 
soaked and scraped so thin as not 
io exceed a wetted hog’s bladder • 
in thickness, and till ail the extra* 
neons in alter is got out: a clean j* 
inenibruiious pelt is thus obtained, y 
'J’he piece is tlieii stretched tight ^ 
on a Irame, and kept oceusiunully 
wetted, that no purt may shrink 
iinecpiully. The frames are hud 
on the floor with the flesh side of | 
the skin undermost, and the grain ^ 
side is strewed over with the ij 
smooth black liard seed of tlic^ooje* ' 
foot plant (Chenopodium album ); a *; 
felt is then laid upon them, and < 
the seeds trodden in deeply into | 
the moist skin. 7'he use of this ; 
is, to give like peculiar mottled sur- • 
face for which shagreen leal her, 
is distinguished. The frame, wiiU j 
the seeds still sticking to the skin, * 
is tlien dried till the seeds sliakc | 
olf, and the skin is left a hard 
horny substance, with the grain i 
side deeply indented. It is next 
laid on a solid block, covered with 
wool, and strongly rasped with two 
or three iron instruinents (tite par* 
lieular form of which it is unotcei* 


sary to describe), till the whole of 
the grain side is shaved, id that 
the impression of the seeds is very 
slight and uniform. The skins are 
then softened first with water, and 
next with a warm alcaline ley, and 
are heaped warm and wet on each 
other, by which means the parts 
indented by the impression regain 
much of their elasticity, and ha* 
ving lost none of their substance by 
paring, rise up fully to the level of 
the shaved places, and thus form 
the grain or granular texture pecu- 
litr to tlie shagreen. The skin is 
then salted and dyed. Tlie bean* 
tifnl green dye is given by soaking 
the inner or flesh side of the skin 
with a saturated solution of sal 
ammoniac, strewing it over with 
copper fllings, n)lliiig it up with 
the flesh side inwards,and pressing 
racli skin w ith acoiisidcrable weight 
for about twenty*four hours, in 
which time the sal ammoniac dia* 
solves enough of the copper to pc* 
nctrate the skin wiih a fine sea* 
green colour. This operation is 
repeated a second time, to give the 
colour more intensity. 

Ji/ue shagretH is dyed with indi* 
go, dissolved in a solunon of com* 
mon soda by means of lime and 
honey. Black shagreen is dyed with 
galls and common vitriol of iron 
(sulphate of iron); the skins are 
flnished with oil and suet. 

KASY PAOCeSS i>P MAKI.NG GUSS 

GLOaULES, rOA MlCROaCOPiC 

PUUPOSES. 

At the beginning of the preseni 
century the simple microscope was 
very much used. Among other ad-‘ 
vantages, it possessc* the very de¬ 
sirable requisites of simplicity and 
clieapness. In particular, it is ao 
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instrument not difficuU to be con* 
structed by such ingenious men, 
as> by narrote circuoistaaces and 
remote sUaations, are obliged to 
hare recourse to their own skill 
and ingenuity Tor experimental 
iHiplements. The history of inge« 
nioua men abounds with instances 
of persons of eminence who conic 
under this description. To them, 
at least, it will be of iinportHncc to 
know a ready method of forniiiig 
very bright spherules of glass Jor 
microscopic uses, either for the >akc 
of rational aniusenient cir useful 
investigation. 

The usual method has been to 
draw out a fine thread of the soft 
white glass called ertfaht!^ and to 
convert tlieexurmity of this into a 
spherule, hy melting it iit the Hainc 
of a candle. But this glass con¬ 
tains oxide of lead, which is dis¬ 
posed to become opaque hy partial 
reduction, unless the luaiiAgcment 
be very carefully utiendcd to; but 
the hard glass used for windows 
seldom fads to alford excellent 
spherules. This glass is of a clear 
bright green colour when. seen 
edgewise. Cut a thin piece from 
the edge of h pane of glass, less 
than one^tenth of an inch broad; 
hold it perpendicularly by the up* 
per end, and let the flame of a 
candle be directed upon it by the 
blow-pipe, attbe distance of about 
ail inch from the lower, end. The 
glass, as it becomes soft, descends 
by its own weight, and at last re* 
mains suspended by a thin thread. 
If a part of this thread of glass is 
applied endwise to the lower blue 
flame of a common candle, iu ex* 
tremity immediately becomes white 
hot, and forms a globule; the glass 
nay then gradually, and very re* 


l! 


ii 


li 


gularly, be thrust towards the flame, 
until the globule has acquired a 
sufficient site, according to the 
focal ihiagc required; and the glo¬ 
bules thus obtained will answer all 
the purposes of the simple micro¬ 
scope, and arc far superior to tlie 
common glass globules made of 
white or flint glass snet witli in the 
shops. ■ 

UKMI DY FOR THE VOiSONOUS EP* 
rirCT OF FALSE Mt/SHROOMS. 
Some lime ago a family of siv 
persons, residing in the eummuiu* 
of Sainuns, iji the di partnient ul 
ihc Upper Garonne, were poison* 
cd hy partaking hy mistake of a 
(lishof poisonous ihUslirouiTis,wliicli 
w.a< prepared for ilictr supper. 
They were all speedily seized wdili 
drowsiness, and remained several 
hours without any signs of life. At 
day-brcnk they a^ukc, hut in a 
state of perfect imbecility; the 
puUc was very hm, and betokened 
speedy death. The surgeon first 
called, wished them to swallow oil, 
but none was lo be procured. An 
ecclesiastic who was called in, made 
iheiii drink plentifully of milk. 
Long and violent vomitings came 
on, and the remedy succeeded per¬ 
fectly ; for a few hours after, the 
whole family were declared out of 
danger. It may not be improper 
to remind our readers, that lemon- 
juice, and other vegetable acids, 
have been found a remedy for the 
effects of opium; and to suggest, 
that possibly in some cases of poi¬ 
son by mushrooms they might be 
used with advantage. 


METHOD OP DETBCTINO THE 
ADULTEltATlON OF TIM. 

Tin of commerce frequently con¬ 
tains lead) and sometimes also a mi* 
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nute portion of copper: the first: 
metaJ there is reason to believe is j 
frHuduleiiily added by mercenary 
dealers; and the latter owes its pre* 
aence to the ores of copper which 
*often accompany the ores of tin, 
and the raetal of which combines 
with the tin in extracting it from 
its ore. 

To asceriain the parity of tin, 
put one pan of this meu}, reduced 
to filings, into a tea*cup, or other 
convenient earthenware or glass 
vessel, and pour over it not less 
than three or four pans of highly 
concern rated nitric acid. A pro« 
digiously violent action will take ^ 
place; at tije moment the nitric i 
acid conies into contact with the { 
tin, copious red fumes (nitrous gasj 
are disengaged, and the mixture! 
becomes very hot. It is absolutely .! 
necessary that the operation be 
performed under a chimney, orout 
of doors, to guard the operator {| 
against the suHocating effect of the 
vast quantity of red vapour, or ni¬ 
trous gas, which becomes extrica¬ 
ted during the action of tlie nitric 
acid upon the tin. I'be tin be¬ 
comes converted into a bulky white 
powder (oxide of tin}. When this; 
has been effected, pour a small 
quantity of distilled water upon 
the mass, so as to form it into a 
liquid of the consistence of milk; 
stir the mixture with a glass rod, | 
and suffer it to stand undisturbed [ 
till the supernatant fluid has be¬ 
come clear. If the white powder, 
or oxide of tin, does not subside 
freely, more water may be added, 
to eifect a dilution of the mass. 
The clear fluid may then be de¬ 
canted into a wiii^'l^lass, and ex¬ 
amined by dropping into it liquid 
Rmnionia, so long till the pungecK 
f'e/. //. N0. .V//. 


odour of the ammonia is obvious in 
the mixture. If the tin contained 
copper, the fluid will have ac¬ 
quired, from tile addition of the 
liquid ammonia, a sapphire blue 
colour,*more or lest intense, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of copper 
that was contained in the tin. To 
assay the liquid for lead, add to an¬ 
other portion of it a few grains of 
sulphate of potash dissolved in 
w'ater, which will occasion a white 
pulverulent precipitate, if lead was 
contained in the tin. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR WEASUniNO THE 

VOWhH OF A CUnnUNT OF WA- 
TKk, SO AS TOASCailTAiN Wllh- 
THER IT WILL JUSTIFY THE 
ERLCIJON OF A MIUL. 

The inquiry which most imme¬ 
diately interests landholders and 
others who have the advantugu of 
a current of water, is to ascertain 
whether it will afford sufficient 
power to justify the erection of a 
mill; and wliat that power may be. 
If the stream be ample, without 
much fall, it must necessarily be 
applied to move an undersliot 
wheel hy its impulse, and the pow¬ 
er will be determinable from tlic 
velocity of the water, and the quan¬ 
tity which passes through the sec¬ 
tion of its bed. An easy method 
of ascertaining these data is the 
following:— 

Observe a place where the banks 
of the river are steep and parallel, 
so as to make a kind of trough for 
ibe water to run through, and by 
taking tlte depth across, make a 
true section of the fiver. Stretch 
a string at right angles over it, and 
at a amall distance anotlter parallel 
to the first; then ukc an apple, an 
orauge, or any other amall ball, 

X X 
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just to much lighter than irater m 
tu iw'im ill it, and thro# it into the 
water above the ttringi. Observe 
when it comes under the first string, 
by means of a iniuuce-waleh, or 
half-second pendulum, or any other 
instrumeni^ and likewise when it 
arrives at the second string. By 
this means the velocity of the up* 
per surface, which in practice may. 
generally be taken for that of the 
whole, will be obtained. The sec¬ 
tion of tlie river at the second string 
must be ascertained by taking the 
deptli as before. If this surface, 
or section, be the same as the form¬ 
er, it may be taken for tlie mean 
section. The area of the mean 
section in square feet being then ^ 
multiplied by the distance between 
the strings in feet, will give the 
contents of the water in solid feet 
which passed from one string to 
the other during tbe time of obser¬ 
vation; and this, by the rule of 
three, may be adapt^ to any other 
portion of time. Suppose, for ex¬ 
ample, die time had been twelve 
seconds, and the hourly expendi¬ 
ture of water were required, the 
proportion would be, as seconds 
are to dfiOO seconds, so is the num¬ 
ber of cubic feet observed to the 
hourly expenditure in cubic feet. 
If the mere velocity be required in 
proportion to any fixed interval of 
time, the same proportion will give 
it, provided, instep of tbe solid 
contents in the third term, tliere be 
taken the disunce between string 
and string. 

Tbe intelligent observer may in 
general abridge tbe operation, by 
taking motice of tlie arrival of die 
floating body opposite two stations 
on tbe shore, especially when it is r 
not convenient to stretch a string | 


across. The arch of a bridge is a 
good station for an experiment of 
this kind, because it affords a very 
regular section, and two fixed 
points of observation; aod iu some 
instances the sea practice of hea¬ 
ving tbe log may Itave its advan¬ 
tages. Where a second or stop- 
watcii is not at hand, it may be 
equally couveiiieni (provided two 
observers attend), to note the time 
with a half or quarter-second pen¬ 
dulum. The half-second pendu¬ 
lum is readily made by suspending 
a small round button, or other 
round weight, by a thread, looped 
over a pin of such a length tliat the 
distance from the bend of the loop 
to the centre of tbe weight shall be 
9 tS inches. The quarter-second 
pendulum is one-fourth of tins 
length. If by observations at se¬ 
veral stations above and below any 
panicolar point of the river, the 
velocity is not found to vary, the 
settiun of tlie river in all that space 
may be concluded to be uniform, 
and it will not be necessary to de¬ 
termine more ti>an one section by 
actual measoretuent. 

In tbe case of an overflowing 
pond, or small siream, which will 
admit of a dam acroxs it, the quan¬ 
tity of water afforded may be as¬ 
certained witli facility by suffering 
it 10 run through a notch in a board, 
or a vertical hole of an inch square, 
it being known that a cubic foot of 
water weiglis very nearly 
avoirdupois, and a hogshead of 
water weighs about 550 lbs. 

In the consideration of power, or 
force, to be derived from water in 
motion, the water may betaken u 
a determinate matt falling through 
a given height in a given time. 
In order that ibis deKendieg weigUk 
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nmy caute another weight to is- of a ship at tea. As this disturb* 
cend, or oiay orercome some re* ance is, however, the chief impedi* 
sistance in the way of work, with meiit to the conrenient use of the 
that degree of speed which shall compau in a boat, where the mo* 
be the most profitable, it is neces* tions are sudden and short, or in a 
sary that the resistance, or work to ship when the waves are very lur* 
be done, should be neither too bulent, and as the artists in this 
great nor too liule. If it l>e too j branch are continually persuading 
great, tlie slowness of operation will the purchaser that certain pieces 
diminish the quantity of work; and of mechanism are much superior in 
if it be too small, the speed will their use to others differently dis* 
notsufficieiuly compensate fortius posed, 1 thought it might be of 
smallness. When the power is some utility to say a few words on 
therefore known, it remains to de* j the mechanism by which the mari* 
duce what may be the effort. The i ner's compass is suspended, so as 
effort in undershot mills, in the I to enable the mariner to discrimi* 
Urge way, it at liest one*third of nate a good compass from a bad 
the power; that is to say, the wheel | one. 

being driven with two*fifths of the | When the needle of the compass 
velocity of the stream, will raise a disposes itself in the magnetical 
quantity of water, equal to one* meridian, there is a certain line 
third of the column which strikes within the piece of steel which 
the float-boards, to a height equal I joins its 'two poles, that may be 
to that of the vertical head ur fall; considered effectively as the nee* 
and the effort of an overshot wheel | die itself. But as this line is not 
will be at a medium twice that of j visible, the admeasurement of po* 
an undershot one, | sition must be made with regard to 

. some marks on ihe extremity of 
BEST VETHOD OF JUDGING OF THE the needle, which marks will be 
PROPER ADJUSTMENT o? THE truly placed when the needle is 
mariner's compass. found to occupy the same position, 

The mariner's compasses an ap* with respect to a fixed point, upon 
paratus in which a magnetic bar, being reversed, so that the lower 
called the needle, is supported for side shall become the upper, 
the highly useful purpose of deter-1 The needle is usually supported 
mining the position of the meri-' on a steel point, which occupies 
dian at sea, and consequently of the axis of a cylindrical box, called 
enabling ships to steer their course, the compass*bax. For this pur* 
by day or night, without observation pose there is formed in the needle 
of the stars or any other external itself a cap or hollow conical centre 
objects, as was necessary before of brau, steeh or hard stone, which 
the discovery of this instrument, is applied over the point. The ten« 
In a well-construeted mariner's dency of the needle to be disturbed 
compass the needle is defended by agitation will greatly depend 
from the impulse of the air, and is upon the position of the vertex of 
little subject to be disturbed by the oooical point. It is necessary 
the ejtternal motions or agitation that it should be above the centre 

X X 8 
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of graytiy; but this distance must 
be so sjiiall that the Itbration of 
the needle, when one end is de* 
pressed, shall be very slow, and 
yet speedy enough to recover the 
horizontal position in a reasonably | 
short time: in fact, the whole of' 
the steadiness of the compass and ] 
its hox depends on this principle * 
of slow vibration; for if a rteedle ; 
perform its vertical vibration in 
eight seconds, it will he very little 
flisturhed by an alternate action 
that lasts but a second or two. 

The greuternumherof workmen 
and,dealers in mariner’s ettmpass* 
es ituagine, tlmt the agitation of 
the compass is communicated by 
friction at the points or edges of 
suspension, and have accordingly 
exerted their ingenuity to dimi- 
nisli this friction hy coiurivances 
similar to that of a conical cap ba* 
lanced on a point, and itself afford* 
iug anotltcr point to support the 
needle; but it is very readily pro* 
vrd by tlic quantity of /wrizontiti 
progressive Motion^ and not by the* 
mere inclination or angular mo¬ 
tion. A cumpivss-needic,supported 
on a simple point, will suiter ver^' 
little agitation from any angular 
motion, or moderate direction from ; 
perpendicularity in the pin, but it 
tfill instantly begin to vibrate if 
moved borizoi>tally. Thus the 
coimroii experiment, as shewn fre¬ 
quently by thedealers in compasses, j 
of tilting the compass-box in a|l 
positions, while its centre remains 
immovet^ble, ts eertawl^Jal/acious^ 
and tliere are very few* compasses 
indeed which nill bear to be slided 
baci^ards and forwards on a table. 

It appears, therefore, that tliestea* 
djnqss of a needle which vibrates 
f^lowly, 18 the coniequeoce not only 


of the length of time it allows for 
alternate actions to operate and 
destroy each other, but also of the 
difficulty with which it yields to 
such impressions. If the centre of 
suspent^ion and of gravity in the 
needle were coincident, no angu* 

; lar motion would be produced by 
any action of the pin, excepting 
I by the eH'ects of friction; and the 
angular motion produced in other 
leases will be less the shorter the 
» distance between these two centres, 
or the lever by which it is propa- 
, gated. 

The simple suspension of the 
< needle on a point has been applied 
to the compass'box, for which it is 
little suited, not only because of the 
tvear upon so small a surface, but 
I also because it admits the box to 
traverse horiaontally; an effect 
; wtucli is inconvenient, and cannot 
' be remedied by any means not 
I calculated in some respects to in* 

( crease the effects of agitation. The 
method most generally received, 
: and in fact the best adapted to this 
instrument, is the gimbals. This 
; well-known contrivance consists of 
1 a hoop supported upon two pins, 
diametrically opposite to eacli 
I other, and issuing from tlie exter¬ 
nal surface of die ring in such a 
direction tliat both lie in the same 
diametrical line. When the hoop 
is suspended on these pins, it is at 
liberty to turn freely round the 
: diameter of which they constitute 
the prolongation. The notches, or 
holes of support, are disposed ho¬ 
rizontally. The compass-bos it¬ 
self is placed in a similar ring with 
two projecting pivou, and these 
pivots are inserted in holes made 
I in the former ring, at an equal 
distance from each of its pivo(i« 
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If, therefore, we suppose tlie whole to idd, that the means of Uds ad* 
to be left at liberty, the compass- justment consist in shifting the 
box may vibrate upon the diame- pivoisthemselves, or, which is much 
tricai line of the outer ring, and better, in altering the disposition 
aUo upon a line forcped by its own of weight about the com pass-box* 
pivots at right angles to that dia- An external ring of metal, encir* 
metrical line. The consequence cling the box, and raised or lowered 
of this arrangement is, that the until the proper place for fixing 
centre of gravity of the compass* it is found, affords the most cun- 
box will dispose itself inioiediately j venient niethoiL 
beneath the intersection of both ' Upon the whole, the reader will 
lines on which it is at liberty to I perceive, that the lesdingaimofthis 
move; that is to say, if the weight; paper is to enforce the truth, that 
of the box or its parts be properly {tlieuiuriner*s compass is very little 


disposed, the compass will assume 
a position in wincii its upper sur¬ 
face shall be horizonial. 

With regard to the practical ap¬ 
plication of these inferences, with¬ 
out pretending, as is fre(|uently 
done, that any particular secret or 
great discovery is required to give 
stability to this useful instrument, 
nothing more is required than good 
workmanship, and a proper ad* 
justment of the weight with regard 
to the centres or axes of suspen¬ 
sion. The middle ought to be ad¬ 
justed either by means of its esp, 
or by proper filing away,or else by 
additional pieces to tlie card, so 
that it shall vibrate very little, and 
that slowly, when placed upon a 
point and moved horiaontally, 
whether in the direction of the nee¬ 
dle, or at right angles to that direc¬ 
tion. The card is then ready for 
the compass-box. The box itself 
must be adjusted with the card in 
its place, so that it shall exhibit the 
same steadiness when moved in the 
lineof direction of the outer pivots; 
and, lastly, the tame disposition 
tnost be made will) regard to the 
motion ia the direction of the in¬ 
ner pivots. It is scarcely necesaarj 


r| disturbed atseaor elsewhere by tilt- 
I ing the box on one side, hut very 
I much by sudden horizonial changes 
; of places; and, consequently, tliat 
« a scientific provision against the 
i latter is the chief requisite in a well- 
! made instrument of this kind: and, 
: again, that the best method of as¬ 
certaining the goodness and excel- 
j lence of a compaas, is to slide it 
I upon a table in the several direc- 
; lions ahove-meniioned, and to re- 
i mark how far it is disturbed, or, in 
f-other words, to what extent it pos¬ 
sesses stability. The good work¬ 
manship of the cap and pin of the 
needle may be ascertained by in¬ 
spection with a Djagnifier, and also 
by drawing the card with a small 
key, or other piece of iron, a very 
Utile, for example, a quarter of a 
degree out of its section or original 
position. 

PXIlFAKATION of INDTOO. 

The fine bluecolourcatled indi¬ 
go, although it is not so pure and 
bright a colour as the pigment 
called Prussian blue, has the capi¬ 
tal advantage, that it is more per¬ 
manent than the latter colour; and 
therefore indigo is largely used in 
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watcr*colour drawinj^. Indigo is 
the pulverulent pulp, or fecula, se« 
parated from the fibres and juice 
of the indigu plant ( /;idig^er<f //nc* 
toria^ L.^, of which there are se« 
veral varieties, and which are cuU 
tivaied for the production of the 
pigment in America and the We&t 
Indies. The following is the pre¬ 
paration of tlic indigo :~Tli« plant 
being cut when ripe, is put into 
large troughs or vats^ with a quan¬ 
tity of water, and pressed down. 
It undergoes a species of fermen¬ 
tation; the water becomes turbid ; 
and when the fermentatiTe process 
has sufficiently advanced, the wa¬ 
ter is drawn off into another vat, 
where it is kept constantly agitated 
to promote the separation of the 
colouring matter of tlie plant. To¬ 
wards tlie end of this stage of the 
operaiinu, a portion of lime-water 
is added, which precipitates an ad¬ 


ditional portion of the colouring 
matter. It begins therefore now 
to subside. The liquor is with¬ 
drawn into another vessel, ifi which 
the deposition is allowed to go on; 
the clear fluid above ie again drawn 
off; the semi-fluid sediment at the 
bottom is received into linen bags, 
through which the adhering fluid 
strains: the indigo remains in the 
state of a paste, which is dried by 
exposure to the air in the shade. 
The produced indigo differs con¬ 
siderably in its qualities, according 
to the species of the plant, its state 
with regard to maturity, and the 
care and skill with which the ope¬ 
ration has been conducted. It is 
generally packed in chests of about 
200 lbs. weight each. The very 
fine kind that comes from Guaii- 
inula is usually wrapped up in 
goat's skin. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES, 

MR. THOMAS TOMKINS. 


This celebrated penman, whose 
professional talents were surpassed 
only by the excellence of his pri¬ 
vate character, died on the 5th of 
September last, at his house in 
Sermon-lane, Doctors' Commons, 
in the 74th year of his age. Of 
bis performances in ornamental 
writing it is impossible to speak 
too highly. For boldness of de¬ 
sign, inOKhauitible variety, and 
elegant freedom, be it justly con¬ 
sidered as .having attained the nt 
plui ultra of the art. 

Among bis very numerous works 
are the following 


A Transcript of the Charter grant¬ 
ed by King Charles II. to the 
Irish Society, containing ISO fo¬ 
lio pages. 

Titles to many splendid editions 
of valuable books, particularly 
Macklin's Bible; Thomson'siSM* 
sons; the Houghton Collection 
of Prints, Ac. 

A Transcript of Lord Nelson's Let¬ 
ter announcing bis Victory at 
Aboukir, which was engraved and 
pObiished. 

Titles to three voluroea of manu¬ 
script Music presented to tbt 
King by Mr. Linley. 
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Honorary Freedoms presented to 
distinguished naval and military 
officers for their splend id achiev e* 
ment* in all parts of the globe 
during the last forty years; fram* 
ed duplicates of which may be 
teen in the Chamber of the city 
of London. To these exquisite 
specimens of calligraphy wetook 
occasion to direct the attention 
of the reader in a late number 
of our Miscellany. 

Addresses to their Majesties on ma¬ 
ny public occasions, particularly 
from the Hoyal Academy, du¬ 
plicates of which were unani¬ 
mously voted to be preserved in 
the library as choice specimens 
of ornamental penmanship. 

Mr. Tomkins was well known 
an<] highly respected by the most 
eminent painters his contempora¬ 
ries, and possessed many choice 
specimens of their abilities, which 
had mostly been presented to him 
by the respective artists. A few 
years since he appeared before the 


public in the character of an an** 
tbor in an elegant and instructive 
publication, entitled ^^Rays of Ge* 
nius collected to enliven the Rising 
Generation,** in two Svo. volumes. 

In the private character of Mr* 
Tomkins benevolence wAs a pro* 
roinent feature. Never did any 
one more diligently study the hap* 
piness of those with whom he was 
connected, or more assiduously la* 
hour to promote it. His religious 
principles were strictly those of the 
Church of England; the king had 
not a more dutiful subject, nor the 
constitution a friend by wimm it 
was more revered. 

A very fine portrait of Mr. Tom¬ 
kins was painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, believed to be the Isst 
which that distinguished painter 
finished; from which there is a 
good mexaotinto by Charles Tur¬ 
ner. Another good portrait of him 
was painted by Engleheart: an en¬ 
graving from it by L. Schiavonetti, 
is prefixed to bis Rays of Genius.'* 


MATRIMONY, OR FAULTS ON BOTH SIDES. 


CiiAftLES Faankland and Emily 
Danvers made what is called a love- { 
match at a very early age. They 
were both very handsome, very 
lively, and very inconsiderate; and | 
it never struck either, that, with i 
youth, beauty, and good-bumour, • 
the marriage state could possibly I 
be unhappy. Birth and fortune 1 
wereequ^oD both sides; they were 
therefore pronounced a very suita¬ 
ble match, and within six weeks 
after they were introduced to each 
other, they were united for life. 

It happened, however, that this 
suitable match was the most un¬ 
suitable thing in the world, for^' 


their dispositions were in some re¬ 
spects diametrically opposite. The 
understanding of Charles was of 
the highest order, and had besides 
been sedulously cultivated: though 
lively and thoughtless, he was not 
of a dissipated tarn, and when the 
honey-moon, or rather let me say 
the honej-quaner^ for be it re¬ 
cord ed for the honour of matrimony, 
their happiness lasted three whole 
months, had expired, he wanted a 
cheerful and intelligent companion; 
botwhen he found that he had only 
a gay trifier, or a beautiful doll, the 
torch of love began to burn Jim; 
the tine features which he bad se 
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often gazed upon with trausport,. 
Appeared almost plaio^ and twelve 
muiitlif ha<^ not elapsed before 
Charles had more tiiaii once won¬ 
dered what had induced him to 
marry. 

Let us» however, do justice to 
Emily; her defects were not those 
of riature but education. Brought 
up with tiie most extravagant opi¬ 
nion of her beauty, fortune, and 
understanding, slie was so accus¬ 
tomed to consider only herself, that 
it never struck her it could be ne¬ 
cessary to think about any one else. 

It is true^ no expense had been 
spared for tier educuiion, hut she 
never applied closely to any thing, 
and although neither arrogant nor 
vain, she yet heard so repeatedly 
that she was extremely clever attd 
very Inglily accomplished, that she 
never doubted her being so in rea¬ 
lity ; and accustomed to hurry from 
OTIC scene of dissipation to another, 
slie had no idea of home, hut as a 
place to which she could retire 
when she vvaswenrvof hein<t abroad, 
and in which she uuuhl return the 
dinners and suppers of her friends. 

Emily had, however, an excel¬ 
lent heart, on aoiiahle temper, and 
a good though not brilliant under¬ 
standing. She sincerely loved her 
husband, and would have been glad 
to enjoy more of his company, but 
then she was so engaged that she 
really had no time in the first place, 
and in the next she was afraid of 
being laughed at if she was disco¬ 
vered to entertain such Gothic 
ideas. More than a year bad elaps¬ 
ed, and Emily could not help per¬ 
ceiving that her husband, when she 
didjiee him, had no longer that 
tcudernesi of manner which dis¬ 
tinguished him during the first 


months of their union; but she 
endeavoured to hide the change 
from herself, and when she could 
not succeed, she drove tlm subject 
from herthoughts. Alas! the time 
soon arrivetl, when the terrible 
truth could not be concealed, wlien 
she was but too surely convinced 
that she had lost a heart, the value 
of which the did not know till she 
found it was gone slie feared for 
ever. 

Chance had thrown in iiic way 
of Mr. Erankland an interesting 
girl, who, froni a succession of 
misfortunes, was reduced to a state 
of the most abject distress, and 
what rendered her situation truly 
pitiable, was, that both from her 
education and the uncommon deli¬ 
cacy of her frame, it was iinpossi- 
ble for her to struggle with those 
ills which the children of poverty 
are obliged to endure. Slie was 
going home one evening with some 
work which she had been rather 
late in finishing, when she was fot- 
I lowed by a half-intoxicated puppy, 

I who addressed Ikt in a strain of 
I ribaldry and impertinence, iliat 
I roused tlic indignation of Frank- 
I land, who happened to walk near 
enough to overlicar him. Con¬ 
vinced the girl was modest, he spi¬ 
ritedly desired her persecutor to 
walk off, a piece of advice which 
the other, who was mere dastard, 
did not hesitate to follow; and then 
insisted upon Seeing the youngper- 
son, whose name was Chariotte 
Mordant, safe to her lodging. 

Tl>e matter would probably have 
ended Uiere, had not the emacia¬ 
ted appearance of tlie poor girl 
struck the benevolent heart of 
Frankland with pity: he made in- 
quiriel concern log her, and they 
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were SO satisfactorily answereil,that 
be resolved to place her in a better 
situation; but before he could exe*^ 
cute htAdesign she was taken sud¬ 
denly and violently inland for some 
time her life was despaired of. 

When she recovered, and found 
that she owed her existence to the 
humanity of Frankland, her gra¬ 
titude was excessive, and as she 
knew not that he was married, it 
aoon assumed, unfortunately for 
her, too tender an appearance. 
Alilitnigh Frankland felt every day 
a softer sentiment for her, he Itad 
the weakness to conceal a circiiin- 
stanoe, the knowledge of which 
would liave saved them both. It 
was some time before he would own 
even to Inmself the nature of his 
regani for Charlotte, but when his 
eyes were at lengtli opened, he 
determined to see her no more; 
he wnu resolved to bid her fare- 
well, but lie found, or fancied he 
found, some reason for seeing her 
once more, and tints their inlvr- 
course continued, till a moment of 
weakness plunged tfieni both into 
guilt, and Frankland persuaded 
himself that it would be impossible 
to abandon one who had been the 
victim of a too tender affection for 
him, as he thought it too probable 
that his desertion might break her 
heart. 

Wlule he was thus lost in the 
delirium of a guilty passion, a fit 
of severe illness awakened Emily, 
for the first time in her life, to se« 
rious reflection. The cold inqui¬ 
ries which Frankland made from 
time to time after her health, com¬ 
pletely opened her eyes to the 
alieoation of his affections, and* 
the indiscretion of her woman, who 
had discovered his intrigue with 
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Charlotte, betrayed to her the cause 
of it. 

The Indignation of Emily on 
receiving this mortifying intelli¬ 
gence, was as great as if she had 
been the most faultless wife in the 
world. Her first impulse was to 
upbraid her husband with his per¬ 
fidy, bnt from this imprudent step 
she was fortunately prevented by 
ii sensible female friend, who hap¬ 
pened to call upon her almostimme- 
dmtely after the discovery. The 
agitation and tears of Emily shock- 
; ed and surprised this lady, whom 
I we shall call Mrs. Colbert, and she 
entreated to know the cause of ic 
1 in such friendly terms, that Mrs. 

I Frankland relieved her full heart 
i by relating tn her the whole affair. 

' Mrs. Colbert decidedly disappro- 
!i ved of her intention to speak to 
! Frankland upon the subject; but 
the indignant Emily declared, in 
the most peremptory terms, that 
I slie would insist upon Frankland 
dismissing the infamous creature, 

I or if he refused to do it, she would 
I quit him for ever. 

We shall not repeat the sensi- 
I bic arguments with which Mrs. 

I Colbert combated this rash reso- 
I lutiou. ** You will act mucli more 
wisely,” cried she, ‘‘by breaking 
olT the connection, if /ou can do 
I so, through the means of the girl 
! herself; though fallen from virtun, 

I she may not be utterly depraved ; 

; and your interference would then' 
remain a secret to Frankland. As 
to menacing him, believe me, dear 
Emily, by doing so yoo will pro¬ 
bably convert what may be only a 
tramient atuchment to another, 
into a settled aversion to yourselfJ 
At present you have every chance 
of i«qon recovering your wander-* 
Y y 
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er*s heRrt; do not, 1 beseech you, , Mrs. Frtnkland replied only by 
by an indiscretion you will forever a faint smile. From that day, liow* 
repent, deprive yourself of so de- i ever, she entirely altered hereon* 
Jicious a prospect.'* . duct; no longer devoting li^ morn* 

The conscience of Emily assist* | ings and evenings to dissipation,, 
ed the arguments of Mrs. Colbert the former were passed in eglti* 
very powerfully; sile felt that, how* I rating her talents, and the latter 
ever blaincahle her husband's be* j in a moderate use of those plea* 
haviour i»ad hern, she was not her- sureswtiicli had before occupied her 
self free from fault. Her reflections whole time. This change in his 
on her own comluct made her soon wife's conduct was almost unob* 
listen very patiently to Mrs. CoUj served by Krankland,whose thoughts 
bert, and she begged of her tu| for some time were wholly en gross- 
endeavour to tiiid out what sort of , ed by plans for discovering the 
person the fair frail one was. Mrs. | retreat of Charlotte, and when he 
Colbert soon contrived to obtain ^ found that impossible, he flew to 
an interview with the unhappy girl, the gaming-table as a relief from 
whose grief and remorse, when she j thoughts which distracted Inm, and 
found that FraiikUnd was married,' sometimes he was whole weeks to- 
convinced her, that titough fallen { getlier without seeing his wife, 
she was yci recUimoble; and her* IHtespiriisofEmily flagged,and 
accoutit iixiuced Emily to think of i her check lost its bloom, but her 
giving her an allowance sufficient conduct remained unaltered; and 
for all tlie decent comforts of life, what she began from tlie hope of 
provided she would retire into the recovering her husband's alFection, 
country, and enter into a solemn! she soon from habit continued, be- 
engagement to see Frankland no^ cause inclination as well as reason 
more. : told her, ihut this new dispositioit 

From motives which did bononr^lof her time was e<)ually rational 
to her heart, Mrs. Frankland re* and pleasant, 
quested her friend to let Charlotte ^ When our young couple were 
suppose that she was herself related | united, pin-money wusnot ihougiit 
to Frankland, and that the money |j of on either side, and for some time 
was to come from her. ** If she is i the naturally generous disposiiion 
really what you describe her,” said of Frankland induced him to an- 
Emily, *^lier lotwill besufficieutly I ticipate his wife's demands; but. 
bitter without our adding to it the an ill run of luck at the gaming- 
stinging reflection, that she owes' table embarrassed him very much,, 
the means of existence to one whom : and Emily found lier supplies more 
she has deeply though uoconscl*, scanty and very irregular. Tlii» 
ously injured." would have given her no uneusi* 

Her friend embraced her. <*This ness on her own account, but she 
sentiment is worthy of you, rey could not bear to deprive Charlotte 
Emily," cried ahe; **only act as I of any pan of the sum she had ut 
rightly as you think, and trust me, first proposed to allow l)er, and 
the time cannot be far distant when ! she was frequently reduced to very 
Frankland will fully appreciate the | humiliating expedients in order to 
value of the treasure he possesses." raise the money. 
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At the end of two years a dii* ] poueuion, he added liastily, “ a 
tant relation died, bocI left her a little foolish. 1 have ventured 
Jutle estate, which produced about more than 1 ought to lose at play, 
a hund^d and twenty pounds a and perhaps I may be thankful 
year. Tins bequest gave her much chat my property is so tied up that 
pleasure, because she intended to I can neither sell nor mortgage 
make it over at once to Charlotte, if. I am, however, greatly dis* 
whose regular and prudent con- tressed for money at this moment, 
duct gave every promise that she ! and must by sonic means raise one 
would never relapse into vice. Mrs. I thousand pounds. I know that the 
Colbert managed the mutter for ^ little estate which Mr. S. left you 
her, a deed of gift was made out, is free from all restriction, and if 
but the very day before Mrs. Frank- j you would procure forme that sum 
land signed it, site was surprised upon it, I can, by retrenclnng a 
by receiving in her dressing-room ; little, save it in a short time, and 
a visit from her husband. Bliall then have it clear.** 

We must oliscrve, that there n He paused, surprised to see Emi- 
seemed to be a tacit agreement hy pale and agitated; he looked at 
entered into hy this pair, to let ij her earnestly, hut she remained 
polite indifference take place of silent; at last he said, somewhat 
tenderness on both si<les without I'iiuuglitily, ‘Mf my proposal isdis- 
reproach. ICmily, though Ihe fond-, agreeable to you, Mrs. Frankland, 
ly loved FranklanJ, felt so much '' pray say so; I shall not press ttie 
pique at his continued indifference, ^ measure, if it is unpleasant to you.** 
tliat her manner was invariably . Sensibly wounded both by his 
cold, and as he did not suspect the !' speech and the tone in which it 
cause of this coldness, he fancied i was uttered, Emily exclaimed,^*In- 
her love was extinct; and without deed you wrong me! I would most 
troubling himself to inquire how gladly give at up, but it is no longer 
far his conduct had been the cause, I mine to give.** 
lie set her down for a frivolous, in- ! How, madam!*' cried theasto- 


sensible being, incapable of feel- i nished Frankland, do you tell 


ing ail ardent affection. 


me you have parted with it) 


Impressed with this idea, befell jl Emily faintly utieredx ** Indeed 


infinitely mortified at the necessity 
he found himself under of asking 
a favour from her, and he entered 
the room with an air of assumed 
sprightliness, which did not con¬ 
ceal his chagrin. 

After a little cliat on indifferent 
subjects, ** 1 am afraid, Emily/* 
said he, **you have had cause to 
complain of me in a pecuniary way 
of late. The truth is I have been 
a little—'* He hesitated, but 
endeavouring to r^over bis self- 


I have.** 

“ Really/* said Frankland, in a 
tone of scorn, evasion is a 

very poor one. You have no rela¬ 
tion, no friend in distress; and even 
if you had, a husband has a right 
to he consulted. Indeed, Mrs* 
Frankland, 1 have been much de¬ 
ceived in your disposition; how¬ 
ever, I have done with the subject 
forever." He rose and was leaving 
the room, but Emily, who saw that 
every thing depended upon the U|9 
Y V 2 
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she made of that moment, caught || 
his hand and burst u>to tears* 

** Hear me, Frankland cried 
she: deed by wiiich I have 

conveyed this little estate to ano¬ 
ther is indeed made out, but not 
signed; suffer me to explain to 
you the reasons which hare induced 
me to make this gift, and then, if j 
yon wish, it shall be revoked.** 
Frankland seated himself, arid 
slie coiuinued: ** Chance threw an 
amiable and susceptible girl in the! 
way of a man formed to captivate; j 
tills man, unfortunately for both, I 
was married; and had Ins wife taken ;) 
puins to render his liomc a happy ;i 
one, it is probable he would not 
have sought for pleasure out of it. 
The contrary was the case: she: 
wasyoung, vain, and admired; and 
in tlic whirl of dHsipaiion she fur-i! 
got, that tlie wife whose sole virtue [ 
is fidelity has a slender hold in-: 
deed on the affections of her hns- ' 
band. Thus linked to a being wbo 
was wedded to pursuits opposite 
both to bis taste and principles, [' 
the unhappy man sought for con- 
toUtion in the society of this young 
female, uliotn 1 shall call Maria. 
She was poor, he relieved her ne¬ 
cessities, and fur sometime love I 
concealed itself under the mask of 
gratitude on lier side, and friend¬ 
ship on hks. His heart is too good 
to draw her intentionally from the 
path of rectitude, but it was im- 
posiiihle fur such an intercourse 
long to continue without the most 
fatal con^c<\uenrf$. 

in the mean time his wife awoke 
from the stupor in which dissipa¬ 
tion liarl lulled her principles and 
feelings; she looked back with 
ahaine and regret on tlie manner 
(j) Hj^ich slip bad acted; she thought 


her husband fondly loved her, and 
she determined that he should never 
again have cause to complain: but 
her repentance came too Ids 

heart was alienated, the fatal truth 
soon readied her, and she had the 
misery to know and feel, that she 
was the primary cause of iier hus¬ 
band's guilt. 

It was not, however, in the first 
momenis of the discovery that she 
awoke to this conviction, but wlien 
she did, she considered if a nacred 
duty 10 try to put an end to the 
connection he had formed. His 
penitent mistress gladly embraced 
a proposal made to her as from a 
distant relation of his, to return to 
a life of virtue; hut in order to 
secure her from every tempiution 
to vice, it was necessary to bestow 
upon liea tlie decent comhirts of 
life: brought up in ease anil luxu¬ 
ry, a bare sufficiency would have 
added 10 .the unhappiness of her 
situation. It is now some time 
since she has discontinued all in^ 
tercourse with her lover, and be- 
Iiaved with exemplary regularity 

and propriety.”- 

Frankland interrupted her by 
falling ai her feet, and wiili a ve¬ 
hemence which frightened her, he 
execrated bis baseness, and be¬ 
sought her pardon. 

‘*Our error has been mutual, 
Frankland,** cried she, “ let our 
forgiveness be so like>%ise. 1 have 
, long since pardoned you, but it i$ 
^only by rendering you happy in 
I future that 1 can be induced to 
I pardon myself.** 

We shall not repeat the penitent 
husband's reply ; suffice it to say, 
from that moment love and confi¬ 
dence took place of coldness and 
distrust* He saw with aatoniah^ 
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ment that his giddy fritolous wife 
was metamorphosed into a sensible, 
elegant companion, well informed 
withou^ pedantry or affectation, 
and animated wiiliout levity. Her 
toilette no longer engrossed mnch 
of her time, yet she was always 
well and fasiuonably dressed; for 
bhe considered, and rightly too, 
that even the finest mental qualities 
will not prevent a slattern from | 
being disgusting in the eyes of a 
man of sense. She took pains to i 
please, and she fully succeeded; 
in proportion to the severity of her 


. trial was the happiness it procured 
her, for she never again had reason 
I to question either her husband’s 
alTectioii or fidelity. 

Fraokland’s feUcity was neither 
so exquisite nor so free from alloy; 
tlie misery which he had caused 
the unfortunate Charlotte gave him 
I many a pang, and he often and 
deeply regretta! that he had not, 
by a noble struggle with his guilty 
passion, saved himself the com* 
I mission of a crime which inibitter* 
' ed a lot otherwise aioit happy. 


LEGITIMATE PIUDE: 


A T A i,E k'OR 
On, leave me, my lord, 1 con* 
jure you ! leave me, and cc«ise to 
persecute a young creature who 
has no friend near her but the Al* 
mighty, oo fortune but licr virtue; 
who is too lowly to add to your 
happiness, and too proud to accept 
what you would insult her by of¬ 
fering. What is it you seek, but 
the misery of her you pretend to 
love, while you at tlie same time 
arc cooipassmg her ruin! Vou 
would place me in a higher sphere, 
only tliat tlte finger of Scorn may 
find a more conspicuous object to 
point out to derision. She would 
triumph over the weakness of a poor 
girl, who, consenting to become a 
subject of envy for one fleeting 
moment, would plunge herself for 
ever into merited disgrace.” These 
were the words I heard as I passed 
an avenue near Selby Park, and 
they were uttered with such a plain* 
live yet forcible appeal to my feel¬ 
ings, that 1 could not forbear ta* 
tisfying the curiosity which so ex* 
traordiaary a circumstance eici- 


V0(/A*0 MEH, 

ted. The words were spoken by an 
interesting female, whose face waj« 
adorned with all the vivid hues of 
I iiealth, not unassisted by innate 
I pride, whose form was lightness it* 

I self, and whose tout ^ensemble it 
I might be imagined could have ex* 
cited in the breast of men no other 
sensation than of a pure and disin* 
terested love. A man of an elegant 
appearance and fashionable cite* 
rior held the affrighted fair by the 
j hand ; he was pleading his passion, 

^ his love, and respect, which his 
manner contradicted by the force 
; in which he was detaining the ob* 
ject of these speeches. The female, 
endeavouring to disengage her 
I hand from Ins grasp, again spoke; 
** Unhand me, my lord, nor further 
insult an object too weak to resent, 
and suffer me to retire from your < 
presence before you oblige me to 
mention your conduct in such 
terms, aa to make you forget it is a 
weak woQHtn only that is now iu 
your power. Are you not aware, 
my lord, that even now, while. 
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are amusing yourself at my ex* 
pense, perhaps the linger of Scorn 
is pointing at oic, nitd while this 
interview may rvilouncl to your 
fiomury it may lead to my disgrace ?** 
Saying tliis> she made a more vio* 
lent effort to get free, which her 
gay iiistiUcrthoMglii proper to per* 
mit. The glow of health imjirim- 
ed on her cheeks, and the Hush of 
dignified virtue, which would only I 
Itave cunHrmed tlie unprincipled j 
in their purpose, pleaded for her, * 
and her admirer left her to pursue , 
her way; wliile Lord Abberly, re* * 
visited hy some proper feeling of; 
true nobility, which had been che -' 
rished and instilled into him by a 
deceased tutor, guaml with delight | 
oil the fair ol>ieci of liis passion as 
she tripped Iroui hini; hv watched 
her uiuil a clump of underwood 
concealed lierfroin his sight. His 
arms then dropped listless hy his 
side, and, half contemplative and 
half repentant, lie walked mclan* 
choly homeward. 

For three days did the enamour¬ 
ed youth (for enamoured he cer¬ 
tainly wa«) resist nil attempts to 
rouse him from a languor incom- 
prebensihle to his friends, but he 
regarded all tlieir attentions as im* 
pertinent; they were at least un* 
heeded. He wandered as one seek¬ 
ing for what he could not find; but 
while he was thus passing his time 
in apparent listlessness, nis mind 
was not idle. Lord Ahberly, at the 
age of two and twenty, had the cou¬ 
rage to probe hii wound to find out 
the cause of his disease, to think of 
a remedy, to attempt a cure, and, 
though the result of his wishes ap¬ 
peared very difficult to accomplish, 
he suffered not himself to think 
that U WM impracticable* The 


more be dwelt on his malady, the 
more he was conTinced of the ne¬ 
cessity of Tiolent exertion. With¬ 
out allowing the whirl of pa^ion to 
get the better once more of his 
judgment, without haring recourse 
to Hammond orOriil^ Burgundy or 
Champagne, he began to consiiler 
liucotnplamt by asking himself one 
or two simple questions: they were 
these :—Whut he actually meant by 
persecuting Fanny Meadows^ and 
what end, supposing he could ac¬ 
complish his purpoHo, tliogrutid- 
cation would answer ? She was the 
daughter of a poor curate, with no 
fortune but her education, which 
was superior to her station. She 
had so high a sense of religion, 
that he wus left in no doubt how 
she would receive any impure pro¬ 
posals lobe his mistress; had he 
been bate enough to hint at such a 
I thing, and presuming that for once 
' miracles might cease, and she con* 

^ sent to a brilliant settlement, fallen 
and degraded as she would then he 
in his eyes, would he not in a little 
time loth and detest her } It may 
then be said, why did he not marry 
[ lierf Simply because he had no wish 
' to add to the fortnnaie country 
; girls, Pamelas, or actresses of the 
^ present day; or rather, because 
r’ the artless and young novice in the 
! world*, possessing every virtue 
which could adorn the situation 
for which she was intended, as Lady 
Abberly would have become the 
scorn of those in whose circles she 
must then move, and the modest 
violet would have been crushed in 
the rivalry of exotic flowers. 

He resolved then to drive her 
from his thoughts. He no longer 
scribbled imitations of Catullus or 
Tibullus, of Byroo or Moore, of 
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painful $igh$ or blue deweJ eye$;i 
but in tbrowing away his pens» in 
forgetting Lesbias, Delias, Ju« 
liettas, or Bessys, Fanny Meadows 
swam b^ore liU sight, and be sa- 
crifiGed the following madrigal to 
her memory, and pored over her 
name us he saw tlie smoke of his 
poetry ascend, not from tJie altar 
of love, hut from an excellent sea- 
coal tire in bis study. 

MADHICAL. 

I wu«e • chipiet s^y, 

Of moriiinxV ctrly pfKlc» 

W licrv »rnll»4jirl pUy, 

1a pItMC uiy luve I lr}«J. 

nesr I lie Joor 
My hniv iciO M.ii *<<111 
T» trll cKe p«in I biJif, 

AimI «pc«li kiow M'»r l*(l been. 

The lircMNiii nul l'd curli ••rtl, 

Thr Muy Hy iiwiU* tin IniI^ 

I «^nt my nymph I a 
D n( fouu'l my guiUud UvtU. 

I «4t ft iiMy lm>M. 

Tolliiul IhftI Ssv'uih K*y 
C.'vuld win kwfuira boon 
By ftll iluft Mile pity. 

CuiDetUen, my biMy wft^tli, 

I'll piftce oil my hrruat, 

And Colin'ft voire tlmll hrtcthe 
A requiem to tby rcvi. 

Ao4 VhilUdft lo mt 
Shftll beod ber Illy hemd, 

Aad drop i letr ob thet 
When laid with Colia desd. 

Lord Ahberiy thus neglected the 
chance of being registered as a 
noble and royal author, but at the 
same time he did a much wiser 
thing: he shunned every occasion 
that could throw him in the way of 
Fanuy Meadows; but yet he could 
not always avoid seeing her in his or* 
dinary pursuits or recreations* He 
avoided, however, every opportu¬ 
nity of a with the object 

of his regard; but bow could he 
forget entirely that form over • 


i which the Loves and Graces had 
shed their happiest influence? 

Lord Abberly was a mao, but he 
was also a oentlemak, and he 
[ deemed it highly dishoimurable 
to suffer his passions to make 
him forget his situation in life. 
I If his head and heart did not recti- 
I fy to the utmost wl^t his tongue 
^ had wrongly uttered, if he was not 
a Sir Charles Grandison, neither 
washe aTom Jones. He, therefore, 
' made an apology to Finny Mea- 
I dows, without velvet small-clothes 
! and a big wig and sword, nor ever 
, ventured to offend lier sguin under 
’ the sanction of being a gallant gay 
^ Lothario. The apology was ac- 
I cepted, as it was given with such a 
grace that Lord Abberly found it 
I necessary to say Yts to a remark 
inude by sotue one near him, In or- 
• der to pr^ent his becoming seri- 
ous.-^At the end of a few days, as 
he was walking one evening in ai> 
unfrequented path, he observed 
two persons of both sexes strolling 
at a distance, near the vicarage, 
i He approached nearer. Fanny 
^ Meadows had Just left the arm of a 
man, who kissed his band to her as 
she entered a little woodbine /og- 
giii: she presented him with a flow¬ 
er, he placed it in his button-hole, 

! and, with an air of tendernes.s, re¬ 
tired* This was very free conduct 
from a young lady who had so late¬ 
ly expressed such a dislike of at¬ 
tentions from the other sex, and he 
was roused from his meditation on 
her conduct by \\'arren, his game¬ 
keeper, who, with an honest grin 
and a kr>owing air, exclaimed, 

** Lord bless us! young folk will he 
young folk.** Thus it was evident 
that Warren, as well as Lord Ab¬ 
be 11 v, had been an unnoticed spec- 
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tator of the partiof the lovers, cidity, and retired, as usual, to his 
The latter returned Warren's bow bed. When his lordship laid his 
and interjection, and, aftccting in- head on his pillow, he generally 
ditference, said something relative < immediately fell into a depp sleep, 
to what had just passed. Ah, but this nigiit the haJUclock struck 
bless 'em!'* said the encouraged three limes upon his ears before 
Warren I wishes summut would he had determined on one of the 
turn out that they might be mar- I many plans which suggested rhem- 
riedatwonst, and then there would selves with regard to Fanny Mea* 
be an end on’t.”—“ Married!" said | dows. “ What!" at lengtli he ex- 
his lordship, who married, War* ; claimed,dot possess so dastardly 
ren?" while his heart heat violent- a spirit as to be pleased, because 
]y. ** Why young Mr. Parson, she cannot as yet bless the arms of 

your honour, and Miss Fanny there, him she adores P Can 1 repine at 
They have a long time given it a her becoming the property of an- 
thouglit, but what wi'one thing and other, when I can never become her 
what wi' another, it don’t seem to linsimnd? How would the long line 
be presently; sometimes he's to of illustrious ancestors, who now 
be 'daiiied, and sometimes he's not. in elbgy line my gallery, frown on 
Jt gives poor old parson Goldnnnth , their unworthy kinsman! I am un- 
a mort of uneasiness, I fear; and worthy of sncli noble progenitors; 
our gentry here, saving your lord- I will never disgrace the hlood of 
ship's presence, they promised 'em ' the Cnurcys by such plebeian fecl- 
summut, and the Miss Sharmers h ings." 

would liave got him to be chaplain Ij On the following morning the 
to their uncle, until they found he , (lev. Oliver Goldsmith was cluset- 
was in love wi* Miss Funny; 'em do * ed in tlie lilirary witfi Lord Abher- 
say, tliey wanted the young iiianj ly; the lit'ing of Anderford was 
lor their selves, and very likely. promised, and tlie ordination short- 
However, 1 begin to believe MissiMy to be executed. In due time 
Meadows will never be the young I Fanny Meadows felt no regret in 
parson's." ~ Warren wished his | changing her name to Goldsmith ; 
lordship good night and departed, ‘and Lord Abherly cheered his 

When Lord Abherly found Fan- I heart in the reflection, (hat hy ma¬ 
ny Meadows was about to become j king two deserving persons happy, 
the wife of another, he felt ail that he had been stimulated by the 
a person can be supposed to feel great deeds of his ancestors, and 
in a similar situation; but as he that the pride of birth w^as the die- 
recollected the match could not be ! tator of proper conduct. 
yet, he reasoned himself into pla- 

ADVENTURES OF A LEGACY-HUNTRESS. 

(Continued fr^ p, 29$*) 

You will readily believe, Mr. grain must have been irksome to 
Editor, that a state of dependence excess; nevertheless I submitted to 
upon such a woman as Mrs. Cross- it for ten years; at the expiration 
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of that time the old lady died, mucb rough kiodneu^ *^Iamaor« 
and bequeathed me five hundred ryto find that tbe old woman baa 
pounds; .the remainder of her pro- cheated you at last; always feared 
perty> ^hich was about four tliou- she'd play you some trick, hut oe- 
sand pounds a year, being devised ver supposed she could he such a 
to the son of one of her female cursed luiiny as to leave her money 
friends, a youug man who had a to a riiymer, and such an impu« 
poetical turn* and who, for the last dent rascal too. Why I remember 
few years of her life, had been in tliat in one of his birth-day offer- 
the habit of presenting her with a I ings, as the fellow called them, he 
copy of verses on her birth-day« had the assurance to speak of the 
Two years before Mrs. Cross-1 Dames kindled by her eyes. The 
gram’s decease I had the mUfor- unconscionable old devil, to cheat 
tune to lose my parents, who, sup- you out of yohr riglil for such non« 
posing me amply provided for, had, I *^cse! She has a more just notion 
from tiie time she took me under ^ of flames by this time 1 presume, 
her protection, neglected to save 

any thing from their small income; ** Heaven forbid, air,*’ cried I, 
and the little they had accumulated | interrupting him ;^*she had a right 
before was nearly expended for H dU))ose as she pleased of iier 
niy clothes, for the old lady chose Property, and,disappointed as 

1 sliould be well dressed, although I I own 1 am, i forgive her sincere* 
sl»e never presented me during the 

whole time with a shilling for pock- « Well,” cried he, « that’s spo- 
et-money. hen like a good girl, so wc’ll say no 

1 was tlien just turned of twenty- { more about her. I came to take 
six, totally destitute of abilities to | you to my house, where you will 
get a livelihood, and, from my ha- i be under the protection of my cou- 
bitsoflife, incapableof existing on j sin Homely; for as our relationship 
the interest of the scanty pittance I is slight, and you are still young, 
left me by Mrs. Crossgrain ; when, 1 the world might talk if you had no 
in about a week after her funeral, | female companion; and, hark ye, 

1 was told one morning tbat an old | if you think it worUi while to stay 
gentleman desired to see me, and, U with me during the remnant of my 
on his being shewn up, 1 found it days, it will be your own fault if all 
was Mr. Oddbody, a cousin of my 1 have is not yours at my decease.” 
father’s, who had, when I was quite You may believe, sir, that 1 rca- 
a child, shewn some fondness for dily accepted this kind offer, and 
me, but being offended at my pa- immediately accompanied uiy wor- 
rents sending me to Mrs. Cross- I thy cousin, whose mansiou, not- 
grain’s, he had declined all inter- withstanding his kindness, was not 
course with Ait family for some a much more happy home than that 

of my deceased aunt; he was, in 
The sight of him renewed so fact, a complete country squire, 
many painful recollections, that I and I soon saw, that in order to 
burst into tears. ^ Don’t cry, keep the^vour which my destitute 
child,” said he, saluting iiM with suuation had gained, I must remu» 
/"‘vA IL Ne. XII. Z z 
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del all my habits. Adieu to read- ^ spent four years. Unfortunately, 
ing, drawing, and all other aeden- at the end of that time, my cousin 
tary occupations. 1 was now drag- took it into his head, as I had he* 
ged out of doors in all weathers, come a tolerable horse-w^an, to 
either on foot or horseback; and insist on my accompanying him in 
on my return from a toilsome walk the chase. I dared not refuse; but 
or ride, I had to give at least two* I am naturally too timid to justify 
hours* attention to Mrs. Homely, [ his bosst of making me the best 
who undertook to instruct me in; huntress in the country; and my 
the mysteries of pickling, preser- life began to be still more imbit- 
ving, dec. at tlic desire of Mr. Odd- tered by the effects that his disap- 
body, who considered such know- pointment produced upon his lem- 
ledge as the acme of female sci-' per, when an unfortunate fall from 
ence* Unfortunately iny progress his horse in attempting to leap a 
under this good lady's tuition was | ditch, which he assured me was tlie 
very slow, and she imbibed, in con- ^ easiest thing iu the world, termina- 
sequence, such a contemptible opi- ted bis existence, and rendered me 
oion of my understanding, that she once more destitute. He had al- 
treated me with a degree of super- ways a horror of making a will, 
ciliousness, which, as she was her- which he declared he would never 
self a dependant, 1 found luffici- do till he found himself dying; 
ently mortifying. and as he died intestate, his pro- 

At length the dinner hour ar- pertywentto Ins heir at law. 
rived, and I took my place at the | As Mr.Oddbody had always treat- 
head of the table; a pose of honour ed me in his way with the greatest 
which Heaven knows I often wish- kindness, 1 was sincerely grieved 
ed to resign, for of all the irksome ' for his death ; hut I was soon ruu- 
situations in which a delicate and sed from the indulgence of my sor- 
well-hred woman can be placed, it row by a civil intimation from his 
was, 1 think, the worst. No, hold, heir, that 1 was welcome to stay as 
I am wrong! I had a still greater long as it suited me, provided i 
martyrdom to endure when the gave up my present apartment, as 
gentlemen came up to tea, and be had an immediate occasion for 
my cousin requested me to play it. You will readily believe, »ir, 
for them; a civility on my part that I did not much longer intrude 
which never failed to be received upon bis hospitality; I removed to 
with noisy compliments and extra- a lodging at a farm-house in the^ 
vagant praises of my skill, which neighbourhood that very night, 
were any thing but flattering, be- In a few days after 1 had done 
cause 1 knew those who bestowed so, and while my future plans were 
tbem had neither science nor taste. | yet undetermined, 1 received a let- 
in about an hour I had generally ter from the widow Querulous, in 
the satisfaction to see my audience which, after condoling with me on 
fast asleep, and then 1 escaped to my loss, she invited me to take up 
my chamber. my abode with her* This.lady, 

Such, Mr. Editor, S^days ex- whowasarelatiouofmy mother,had 
cepted, was the cnauner in which I been for many years an invalid; 
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and, a short time be fore the receipt II was sure no person of the least 
of her letter, I was told that it was feeling could think them proper 


the opinion of the faculty she could 
not surs^ve a year. 1 did not lose 
a moment in accepting her invita¬ 
tion : she received me with much 
apparent kindness, and I began to 
hope tliat I should find the bread 
of dependance less bitter than 
formerly, but I was soon convinced 
of my mistake. 

Though Mrs. Querulous pos¬ 
sessed an excellent heart and a 
very superior understanding, she 
was, nevertheless, a perpetual tor¬ 
ment to herself and every body 
about her: her temper, which had 
been spoiled by improper indul¬ 
gence in her infancy, was rendered 
worse by an early disappointment, 
and completely soured at last by 
ill health. To such a degree did 
she carry her perverseness, that 1 
believe the only pleasure of which 
she was susceptible was that of 
finding fault. At one time ilie was 
certain I had a design upon her 
life, because one very tine evening 
1 persuaded her to venture into 
the garden, and it suddenly began 
to rain, which she was positively 
certain I must have foreseen; an¬ 
other time she was sure I had thrown 
her into a fever by making some 
negus, which she thought I could 
mix better than any body else, too 
strong. On one occasion she saw 
I had^a mind to lower her spirits 
by putting on a dark silk dress; 
and the next day she thought that 
the gaiety of my countenance, and 
the colour of my ribbons, which 
were blue, might be very well cal¬ 
culated for a ball-room, but she 


for thechamberof an invalid: how¬ 
ever, it was her misfortune to be 
surrounded by peo])le destitute of 
even common humanity, but she 
would take care that none of them 
should have so much cause to ex¬ 
ult at her death as they expected. 

From this sliglit specimen, Mr. 
Kditor, you may form some idea of 
the martyrdom I endured for near¬ 
ly two years, at the end of which 
time Mrs. Querulous died, and left 
me her whole property : but, alas! 
the time in which it would have 
rendered me happy isgone; though 
little more than thirty-two, my 
health is undermined, partly from 
vexation,and partlylVoin the laiigue 
I underwent in my attendance up¬ 
on Mrs. Querulous, and my spirits, 
which were naturally high, arc 
completely broken. Often, and 
bitterly, do I regret the mistaken 
policy to which the last years of 
my life have been sacrificed, and 
envy the humbler, hut happier, lot 
of those who draw a subsistence 
from their own industry. 

Of all the pleasures winch I once 
fancied riches had the power to 
bestow, that of contributing to the 
wants of others is the only one for 
which 1 yet retain a relish; and, 
thank Heaven, my fortune places 
this enjoyment entirely within my 
power. The active duties of henc- 
volence may yet, at least I will 
hope so, gdd with some occasional 
moments of sunshine the cheerless 
existence of, sir, your very humble 
servant, 

Harriet Heartless. 
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NOTES ON THE NATURE AND USE OF DAY-LlGHTj 
A rtctnt T>iw3UT^ t4 ike Pkilosophy qf tkt Fjme Arts. 



A VERTICAL SECTION OF DAY OR SKY-LIGHT. 

Let the arc A DCB represcni the blue (ight of the atmospheric hcmisphereor 
the line A B a Uuiii^*ui'al surlUce, EDa perpendicular surfece, EC a diagfonal 
suifjce; thru, »»% iii>RizoNTAt sorpaceii lighted by the whole arc, u pbrprn- 
ptcuLAR and a dtacohal by lea tkan fkevhoU, therefore the upper surpack^ of 
bodies, usually asRunniiy nr inclining lo the horizoktal direction, will receive »u>re 
qf thU blue lij^ht than their aii>R^. which neiLSurily partake of the perpendicular 
or DivcoKAt; and a« we coiniuonlv say iho Sun risks and the Sun sets, and 
ikubcMiy q Dibbles about it, so the watchman of rho day, as he tells the hours, loay be 
permitted to add the AigA/y Heveuarjni\forwtaion, that 

DaV*LICIIT SHINBS down PERPENDteULAatV. 


(I.) It seems they had none of 
them t^ver considered 
Wr^ are told that Eumahun, the 
Athrnran, immortalized himself by 
first distinguishing /ffenfrom rcomen 
in bis pictures; and Cicnon, the 
Cleonian, his imitator, enjoys this 
celebrity at second haud^ However, 
Cimon appears to bare been 
e<\ually original with his master. 
He it was who first dared to depart 
from the tstahlisKed principle* of 
the OLD MASTEttS of his day, and 
to represent his men and rsomenas 
they appeared to him in real life, 
sometimes in front, sometimesside- 
yrays; now looking up, now down. 
|t is recorded also of the adven¬ 


turous Polygnotus, that he was the 
first painter who observed that men 
and women occasionally open their 
mouths and shew their teeth. 

But-**is it possible that it can be 
a new di>corerv in the arts at this 
time of day, that THE sky jssitoa- 
TED OVER OUA HEADS, and that the 
light of it shines down? 

(S.) ** Here it shine* distinctly on 
the reflection of your Cow in the 
waterJ*^ 

The reflection, or shadow, of the 
Cow in the water, is very properly 
drawn with the heels upward, and, 
were it hut n SHbstaure instead of a 
lAo^otr, it might receive, upon its 
belly, the light of the blue sky 
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cbavt it; that is, frovidtd the Cuw 
hernlf were composed of water or <f 
giai$i so tliat light of the sky 
coulH ^hine through her^ but not 
otherwise. 1 have lately seen a 
picture in which a lady is stooping 
down to a well> and another lady, 
as solid as herself, rises up from the 
bottom of it to meet her. Mistakes 
of this kind shew the necessity of 
attending to the natural operation 
of Light, and reflecting upon the 
tames of those phenomena which 
the painter cannot always have by 
the side of his easel. 

(3.) When mankind was all 
etoHd in Noah’s Auk.” 

The events of this period afford 
a new field, never, 1 believe, en* 
tered upon in that already exten¬ 
sive department of painting, which 
may properly be denominated sta* 
BL£ iiiSTonv. 

(4.) ” The diversity of stfflety or^ as 
they are termed^ the diferent ways of 
seeiitg Nature'^ 

With respect to the diversity of 
STYLES on which so much profound 
abstraction and learned research 
have been ex haunted, I cannot but 
tinnk that it is at least extremely 
premature to attempt to fix their 
iiiniu \ and that whatever may have : 
been said of the principles of the | 
different great artists of antiquity 
by the critics of their own times, 
or tradition may have furnished a.'* 
snaterials for conjecture to those 
of our own, it is very doubtful 
whether, through these means, we 
shall be able to ascertain the real 
principles upon which those artists 
worked; allowing even that chose 
principles comprehended the en¬ 
tire and perfect theory of the Art. 

Had these sources of conjecture 
jiwn capable of affording the light 


which was expected from them, and 
which seemed indeetl to down upon 
us as the hand of Genius boldly ad¬ 
ventured 10 thrust back the clouds 
that environed them;—the Elgin 
MARBLES would not havc spread 
through the circlet of Art that or- 
tonishnent^ that vary agreeable sur- 
pnae, which they so universally oc¬ 
casioned. 

Togo, however, no further back 
than to Michael Angelo—we are 
told that he painted MAN^the cen¬ 
tral form of the species. 

That this conception^ this 
! existed in his mind in great per- 
* fection, J have no doubt; but is it 
' not evident that with one man and 

I 

one woman this boasted geiteric race 
must terminate in every mind that 
gives birth to it } 

The instant they multiply, an¬ 
other style arises; in process of 
time at least this must be the case, 
or the generations of men would 
exhibit one dull and tame mono¬ 
tony; and Nature, rich as she 
appears and infinite in the variety 
of her materials for great and in¬ 
teresting conceptions, would soon 
become wearisome and insipid. 

It does not appear to me that 
Michael Angelo neglected the va¬ 
riety of Nature, that mighty charm 
which binds us to the very lore of 
existence itself. 

Doubtless this variety mag —so 
far as it is really known—be classed 
and arranged; but to do this for 
all Nature by anticipation—to pre¬ 
tend to an entire and perfect con¬ 
ception of that of which no man 
sees but a very insignificant part, 
it it not likely to plunge the mis¬ 
taken artist who indulges in it, into 
a vapid and empty mannerimi 

The collector of natural product 
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lions does not usually begin by fit* 
ting up a vast ettent of shelves and 
cabinets of various siEes^ number* 
ing and lettering them systemati* 
cally ;^imagine only such a Natu* 
KALisT as tins, at the ridiculous 
moment wlien he brings his poor 
halJ*dozm of corklt'shells to place 
them in a corner of his museum. 

I dorcmCRilHran •polHtrary, 
««•»#•••• 

And in liik needy iliop* toiteiee faupf, 

An •luO, pnd ntlier ahiDt 

Of end about bUthelveo 

A Hi:oOAat.v Accot at ur amstv uoaes. 

Perliaps it would be more useful 
to inquire u^pon wliat principle we 
must proceed, in order to obtain 
those valuable curiosities which we 
are so ready to class and sytema* 
lize n priori. 

(6.) ** A most valnabk sc /foot 
the slvdi/ of coLOVRthCy in 
n7hr/i the ynhlk^ as teoU as the art¬ 
ist Sf might ediicffte themselves in the 

hnoL-M^f of nature:* 

1 am not withont some hope that 
the hint to which this note refers, 
will receive a BETTER tU.USTRA- 
TION than any 1 can add to it. 

(d.) “ Poetical lantern:* 

This lantern is notiiing more 
the usual dark-room of a painter, 
into which onedislatU and elevated 
window pours a single stream of 
light upon the head of the devoted 
sitter^ producing an effect not uu* 
like the definite chiaroscuro of sun¬ 
shine. 

This artificial SUN, however, 
ought to be accompanied by an 
arlifeial day: a broad sky-lioiit, 
veiled by a fine transparent cur* 
tain of a blue colour, and situated 
immediately over the altar on which 
the victim is placed, would pro¬ 
duce the desir^ effect* 


Should it ever happen in the fu¬ 
ture progress of the Fine Arts, that 
the arbiters of taste, or the public 
at large, interest themselvqf so far 
in a matter of this triHing nature, 
as to patronise the introduction of 
day or sk^-light into pictures, and 
were this cheerful phenomenon of 
nature actually to come into /h- 

shioH; were the lovely-only 

to take it into her head, that the 
exquisite delicacy and the vivid 
lustre of her complexion would 
be rather quenched than heigijten- 
cd in the gloom of a cemetery i 
should it once strike her young and 
lively imagination, that Nature lias 
itself, as it were, rolled round tie 
light blue turban of'the heavtnSf and 
placed the sun as a diamond in its 
front; and should she but fancy that 
this splendid, yet simple, head¬ 
dress would become her, all! who 
might so safely venture to appear 
in it as she? The painters and all 
the world would no doubt run ot 
once into the fashion, and then the 
artificial contrivance here recom- 
mendetl might be found useful, 
and the present dark lantemf not¬ 
withstanding its poetical title, be 
for ever discarded. 

It would really be a curious spe¬ 
culation to calculate how long a 
period may probably elapse before 
this improvement is carried into 
effect, and which of our fashion¬ 
able and deservedly admired por- 
tratt-paiuteri will be immortal ited 
by some future Pliny for its intro¬ 
duction, 

(7.) ** The Columbus of the day 
has fixed his egg upon the table:* . 

** L'autrache depose tranquille- 
ment son ccuf sur le sable; les pin- 
90 ns et lea passereaux ne sauraienl 
r^craser; le bee dea simscnncia 
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et des corneiUep ne peat TenUmer 
id le repousser dans l*ombre; c^cst 
a I'aatre qui dispense la lomiere k 
le faini^eclore.^jACOBL • 

( 8 .) " TtMR and Sp^cs^ . 

** Of tilings whicli are unique 
( jiUch as MATTED» MINDi SPACE» 
time)/* suys Mr. Duoald Stew* 
AHT| ** tto chsifiJicatioH » practical 
bU* Indeed) to speak of classify* 
ing what has mthihg in amanon xcitk 
ati^ thing e/se, is u contradiction in 
terms.” 

He indeed acknowledges Uim* 
self to Ue precisely in tlie same 
state with St. Augustine and 
Locke. 

** I>on*C ask us/* say these three 
gentlemen, ** tchat time u, and we 
know very well; luit, *si yu/.v fV- 
Utro^etf* if you usk us, we know 
nothing about the matter. I will 
not, therefore, put this ftnptfr/ing 
tjMC9liuH to Mr. Dugald Stewart, 
but supply him with the answer to 
it, furnished by the Kaniesian 
system. 

Tim£ and Spacs are ELanatiTi of the 
Human MtNO. 

The MODE OF OBlNCOf AiL THAT CAM 
• K PEftCClVEO ISY THE SsMSES, 

in other words, 

The general posm of ths sensitive 

FACULTY is 

A variety of pakts in connection; 

Of which there are two kindt: 

Peru Parts 

CO«exi«ting, successive, 

or or 

SPACE. TIME. 

These ore both biancres of the $8 Msi> 

TivB or rAssivB faculty, 
and 

Tkep hate lAis »i comuroii, 

They are both NoDts of mbciitino a 
VAEISTV of SCMSrBLB FABTS. . 

Does Mr. Dugald Stewart really 
coQsidcr these two puBBling tbiogs. 


or rather these nothings^these 
empty receptacles forthings**these 
two extensions^tliese infinitxeb^ 
which are both hotnogenial, both 
continuous, both infinitely divisi¬ 
ble, as having NOTHING in com¬ 
mon > 

I should be sorry to mistake any 
statement of this eloquent writer, 
but there is, I thick, oue unequi¬ 
vocal assertion in his works, name¬ 
ly, that space exists out of the rmVu/. 
Has be been there to make the dis¬ 
covery ? 

The MIND, also, Mr. Dugald 
Stewart terms unique. This is 
the great ** Si quit interrogit.^* 

( 9 .) « UninttUigibU:^ 

Qiie I’homme resie done dans 
i*i'iroite loge que son Createur lui 
a doniide.**—C. Villers’ Phihw^ 
phie </e Kant. 

On this subject 1 would recom¬ 
mend the perusal of the eloquent 
and perspicuous work of Mr. C. 
Villers, which will, I have no doubt, 
at some future period undergo b 
more rational species of critic ism 
than It has hitherto been favoured 
with. The curious reader may also 
refer to the article ” Metaphysics 
reduced to a complete and perma¬ 
nent science/* in the Bncqdop^iw 
LondinemU, 

(10.) The Philosophy ^ thi$ 
truly Christian agt^ 

The philosophy here alluded to 
is that general apathy towards spe¬ 
culative subjects, the indolent re¬ 
mains of an exhausted scepticism, 
which, having completed its work 
in the total overthrow of all the 
dogmatism of metaphysics, now 
sufTera the mind, in a great de¬ 
gree, to resume the simple and 
quiet eKercise of its inherent but 
unexamined powers-^a state of 
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public intellect highly favourable 
and greatly calculated to excite 
the con tempi at lull 8 of the true phi- 
loaopber. 

For a more extended illus* 


H tration of this subject, we refer our 
I readers to a pamplilet, which is 
* now in the press, and will be pub* 
lished in the course of a ifm days 
I by Mr. Ackermaiin. 


THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

No. XII. 

Sir Ki$um V(Mri| coi ptaeel itnpam 
Forwu tl^uf aniiMi itib itirtiea 
5 k»o ailltrc cam 

lo hrtun vokfS llius Vciins binds 
fll*c«tipkd form^ mid jirriiif nnidft» 
And, Jnjs lo m*c 

Tbo rcfttlM lorers disuprrt. 


It has been observed by a very , humble imitator of those essayists, 
ingenious writer, that few under- | whose works form a very brilliant 
takings requireattentiontoagreat^ feature in British literature; wliose 
er variety of circumstances, or in-j{ utility has not been surpasseil by 
elude more complicated labour, j; any other mode of moral writing; 


than that of tlie conductor of a| 
periodical paper, who necessarily! 


and in which, taken in their re¬ 
spective series, knowledge, taste. 


invites persons of every station, |l manners, virtue, and religion, have 


capacity, disposition, and employ- 
nient, to altciul to the variety of his 
lucubrations. He who buovs him- 


' been taught and extended with a 
I blended effect of grave delight and 
enlivening reason. 


self np with the hope of pleasing j* Nor should 1 have ventured 


what may be called the world, with- 


to enter even on my contracted 


out gratifying its foibles, perhapscourse, if I had not secured the 


I niay add its follies, if not its 
vices, must possess talents and 
kriou’ledge of no common quality 
or extent. He must be able not 
only to exhibit objects in a new 
light, to display truths that are not 
generally known, but to select such 
subjects 9£ the public are willing I 
to regard, such truths as excite its 
curiosity, and such knowledge as 
it is solicitous to acquire. 

Hence it has been found neces¬ 
sary to combine the efforts of many 
ID form a periodical paper, or to 
give distant intervals to its succea- 
sive publications. It is this fatter 
circumstance alone whieh gave me 
sufficient resolution to become an 


assistance of those wIiohc qualifi¬ 
cations are far superior to such 
! exertions as I can ask of them; 
i and had I not been so fortunate as 
I to be favoured with the vulunury 
j communications of many corre- 
j spnndents, whose pariial attentions 
to me I most willingly acknow¬ 
ledge, and am ever happy to re¬ 
ceive. 

But enough of ul/'f that delight¬ 
ful object to one*s own thoughts, 
I and which oftentimes proves so 
troublesome toothers: I shall there¬ 
fore proceed to a subject, with 
which personally, thank Heaven, 
I have nothing to do; while my 
correspoudenty wliose lucubration 
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! am about to communicate to my . 
reader*, write* so sensibly and with 
such an erident experience of the 
i(ul)ject,yiiat I cannot but presume 
her sentiments and opinions are 
fruits of real events and original, 
circumstances in the course of her 
observation, if they have not form« 
ed a part of her own history. 

TO THE FEMALE TATTLER. 

MadatiXf 

Vour knowledge of the world 
and of the homao heart, and par> 
ticularly of those circumstances in 
which your own sex is fre<]uenily 
and unavoidably involved, will save 
nic from any charge of indelicacy 
in considering the other under any 
of those characters in which it may 
lessen Us consequence and honour: 
but SO much of the happiness and 
misery of human life depends upon 
the union of male and female ex¬ 
istence, that it it impossible to con- [ 
aider the one, vrUliout approaching 
to an examination oi' tlie otlier. 
They, in iheic sociai character, 
form all the features, and produce 
all the varieties, of wliat I shall 
call civil or domestic ^ife. An in¬ 
quiry into them is as proper a sub¬ 
ject for a woman as a man; and I 
know not why it should not be con¬ 
sidered as an honourable labour in 
a female pen, to trace the errors of 
the other sex, if, by detecting them, 
she can preserve the innocence of 
lier own. 

It is a maxim, not uncommonly 
supported in female society, that 
** a reformed rake makes the best 
husband.** Upon what reason, or 
grounds of experience, such an 
opinion is founded, 1 cannot pre¬ 
tend to determine; and I know of 
no writer that supports it, 8or can 
Fol. //. Nq. XII 


I tell where to find examples of 
it, but in novels and in plays, where 
such a husband indeed sometimes 
appears to lie the reward, such as 
fancy pleases to make it, of female 
merit. 

Whenever I hear a mm make 
such a declaration, these alterna¬ 
tives never faii to arise in my mind j 
Either that she has unhappily U\U 
en violently in love with a gentle¬ 
man of tbiH character, and is blind¬ 
ed by her passion, which converts 
the object of it into an angel; or, 
that she is yet an angel herself; 
that is, in such a state of inno¬ 
cence and inexperience of the 
world, as to be wholly unacquaint¬ 
ed with what a real, getuiiiie rake 
is: for certainly if a precise idea 
of the vices of that cliaracter were 
strongly impriTtied in the mind of 
a virtuous woman; if she were 
once persuaded, chat profligacy of 
every kind, that evil propensities 
in all their indulgence, that grati¬ 
fications which tbe decorums of 
Jife do not admit to be named, tha( 
a scoffing insensibility to the mise¬ 
ries of his own wxnton creation, 

I decked with elegaoce of person 
and grace of manners, form mora 
or less rlie cliaracter of a rake, 
it is impossible, unless reason were 
seduced from her mind, that she 
could possibly connect the idea of 
Hymen wiUi such a man. What 
woman who was acquainted with 
such a picture, unless afflicted by 
a perversion of heart, could ever 
bring tierself to marry the original. 

We will suppose then that the 
rake is given up, and it should be 
asked by the lady who is disap¬ 
pointed of her Loihario, wliat cha¬ 
racter is to supply hia place. 

3 A 
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a better be offered than a man of pation of the pains and pleasures 
superior intellectual abilities^ pos> of others^ and is therefore a forci- 
Sessed of fine sense, with the dig- ^ hie and constant motive to com- 
city that accompanies it, and the ; municate happiness and^llcviate 
capacity to bestow that refined, | misery. 

exalted, and permanent happine&v ^‘All this,’* says Flirtilla, ** is 
which is alone worthy of a rational i very fine; it is a very beautiful 
being? l! jncture, hut it hangs not in the 

Flinilla, however, though she ji gallery of any friend or acquaint- 
could not deny the superior pro- I ance of mine. If I wait fora hus- 
mise of liajipiness with sucli a bus- j band till 1 find a man endowed with 
band, secuied to ask fur some en-1 such a state of it as you have de- 
livening qualities to cndiroider the f scribed, I shall be an unmarrieil 
gravity of a higldy orgauixed mind, : woman to tiie e nd of time. Jain 
it little dusfh of (lie man of the | in searcji of tliat happiness whicii 
world, to make him something like I 1 may reasonably hope to attain, 
the general society of it. She had • and in wliich the parties would have 
no ambition to be of blnO'Siocking |: a sufficient portion of it to be equal 
eminence, nor to marry a man of | to tlie allotment of fur better and 
intellectual excellence, in order to for worse, wliich the matrimonial 
make ilie world believe that she vow engages ns to bear. Does not 
herself admires and possesses it J| Good-Nature wear the robe of Fol- 
Some of Iter friends Imd tried the|^ iy? and does not Folly frequciuly 
experiment, and though they cer- endeavour to elevate itself by as- 
Uinly escaped the disgrace and the suining the title of Good-Nature? 
unhappiness of marrying a decided { How in a state of liuman imperfec- 
rake, they had contrived to work a 1 tion are ue to guard against these 
plan, of what deserved no better \ degeneracies? and may not a rake 
title than that of respectable duU | be tlie best^natoreJ creature in the 
ness, for the rest of their lives. [world? Is it not this principle 
There is no reasoning against ; which induces him to sacrifice lii^ 
experience; facts are obstinate I health to promote the jovial pka- 
thingsr hut is there not a quality, sures of his friends ^^d acquaint- 
to which no objection can be made, ance? Is it no^ his good*nature| 
that improves the graver qualities, i that, to gratify the y^nxty of his 
heightens the more animated dis- wife iu all thp figure and fashion 
positions, gives to virtue an added of high life, brings on the ienpo- 
^harm, and even to our feelings ' verisbmentof his estate? It may 
the semblance of virtue? and that 1 be said, indeed, that let a good- 
is, gtHfd-nature, j| natured man have vyha^ follies or 

In this quality, under its genuine ! weaknesses lie may, nf this bis wife 
character, there is neither the acri- may be sure, that he will never use 
mony of spleen, nor tlie sullenness lier ill.” 

of malice; it is neither clamorous This is an expression of a very 
nor fretful, neither easy to be of- various and extensive signification: 

f ended nor impatient to revenger whether a good-natured man caq 
1 sensibility, a partici- use a woman not, I shall np\ 
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stop to inquire; but this I knov, 
for 1 could produce examples, that 
he can make a woman extremely 
wretcliVil. 

'•What then is to be 
contino^ VlirtUla: Uie rakeyoq 
absolutely * forbitf me; the man of 
superior nriderstanding will tibt And 
# ifne portion bf Intellect in me, 
t&^Qt us upon that equality^ with* 
OOt which man and wife roust be 
liikke and tyrant, or eat* and doig^; 
and mere ^ood-nature, say what 
you will to the contrary, is a mere 
driveller. — What then,*’ she re¬ 
peated, is to be done There is 
an answer at hand:—Take them all 
three. Chuse the man who has 
the elejruifce, tlie ease, and the 
graces of the rake, with the pow> 
ersof superior intellect, and wlicn 
good-nature is united to them, you 
need not trenil>lc for its iiulisrre* 
lions; it will still he a gentle, hut 
grow into a manly qualiheation. 
Such a lover is to be known by 
criierions which cannot be mis¬ 
taken. Remark how he is alTected 
hy incidents in which you are not 
personally concerned, and where 
he can have no reason to assume a 
disguise merely to please you. Do 
his dependants approach him with 
cheerful respect > Does he disdain 
to be merry at t))e expense of ano¬ 


ther ? Does be mention the absent 
witb candour, and behave to those 
who are present with a manly com- 
pla^^ey^ By diligent attention 
to these and similar circumstanees, 
a probable judgment may be formed 
of bis character. 

After air^ good-nature is not of 
less importance to ourselves than 
to others. The morose and petu¬ 
lant first feel the anguish that they 
give. Reproach andinvectives are 
hut the overflowings of their own 
infelicity, and are constantly again 
thrown hack upon their source. 
Sweetness of temper may be, in 
some measure, considered as a na- 
tiind, rather than an acquired ex- 
ceilence; and, thertfure, to re- 
conmiend it to those wlio arc con¬ 
scious tliey have it not, may be 
perhaps taken ns an insult rather 
than advice. But let that which, 
in happier natures, may be consi¬ 
dered as a kind of instinct, in these 
be reason; let them pursue the same 
conduct, impelled by a nobler mo¬ 
tive. Let their virtue be the effect 
of their own reflection, and if they 
acquire it by victory over natural 
infirmities, the strucgle will ter¬ 
minate in their honour and theii* 
reward. Such arc the sentiment^ 
of your obliged, humble servant, 

LXiTITtA —. 


Plate S3.-^STATE OF 

Tfip. present appearance of the 
interesting remains of this hospital 
is represented in plate^1. end some 
account of its history accompanies 
itin pageSld of 'this volume. Fur¬ 
ther illustrative of it is the annexed 
plate, which is copied from a view 
taken by G. Vertue in the year 
the above-date, and represents the 


THE SAVOY IN 1736. 

chief edifice in its original form 
of a cross, the court of the friary, 
and the church for the parish of 
St. Mary, and other buildinp. 
On the plan is represented the ge¬ 
neral form of the whole, and also 
those parts that were appropriated 
to the. Germao Lutheran ^d the 
French churches; for' by Wil- 
8 A 2 
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liacD III. a portion of the Savoy 
was assigned for the residence of 
the French refugees who conform¬ 
ed to the established Church of 
EncIsnJ. 

li is not to he considered) that 
the building when Vertue engraved 
the view then existed in* such per¬ 
fect state as appears to be repre- 
aeiiled by it; he proiialily supplied | 
such deficiencies ss by decay and ' 
want uf sufficient repairs,tlie whole i 
building had suffered since the 
reign of Elizabeth : for in tlieyenr 
1761) only twenty-five years after 
the publication of Vertuc^s plate*, 
and prior to the injury sustained 
by fire in 1776, an aucitor observes, 

** Nothing here is now to be seen, 
but the ruins of the ancient edifice 
built witii free-itone and flints,! 
among whicti is still remaining pan | 
of a great building, in which de-1 
tachments of the king's guards lie, * 
and where they have their marshal- 
sea prison for the confinement of 
deserters and other offenders, and 
to lodge their recruits." On the 
right of the plate, and nearly over 
the church of 8t. Mary, might 

* George Vertue, an eminent English ' 
engraver, died 1750, aged 72. 


I formerly have appeared Burleiglw 
I House, a noble pile erected by thaa 
[ great statesman, the Lord Trea* 
surer Durleigb, who died ^re in 
1596. It was adorned with four 
I square turrets, and afterwards call- 
I ed Exeter-House, from the title of 
\\ hit son and successor. On its site 
was erected Exeter-'Change, but 
which did not at tliat time succeed > 
for a budding called the New Ex« 
change, or Drituin's Burse, built 
with the matcriaU of the old sta¬ 
bles of Durham-House, and pa¬ 
tronised by the royal fumtiy, tooL 
fruui it both its tenants and cus¬ 
tomers. These buildings were pro¬ 
totypes of our bazaars; anti in the 
former, disposing of her goods as n 
milliner, sat the reduced Duchess of 
Tyrcuimel, wife to Uichard Talbot, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland under 
James IL: she for a short time 
supported herself by this means, 
and bad delicacy enough not to 
wish ber real pretensions to be 
known. She sat in a white mask, 
was dressed in white, and was known 
by die name of the white widow. 
Iler rank being discovered, she was 
otherwise provided for. 
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Tie favourUe CarUlon Overture to 
the popular J^ua^DramOf entitled 
Pm FLIP AMD MiS DoOf Or 
“ fFMert's the ChildT' in wMich is 
introduced the celebrated Jir** Ok! 
reet lAca, Be&e," performed at Sad^ 
Jer's Wells Theatre^ composed and 
adapted for the Piano-Forte by 
John Whitaker. Pr. 8s. 

This overture consists of three 
movenents: the first, an allegro 
in £ b,. is set with considerable 


ta^te and spirit; some of the ideaa 
! are peculiarly select, and, as far as 
! the piano-forte eztraes enables us 
I to judge, the wind-instruccents-ap- 
, pear introduced with much effect. 
I The second movement is formed by 
^ the air ** Oh I rest thee, Babe," of 
' which we have oo a former occa- 
. sion spoken in terms so favourable, 
, that any further eneomtum on what 
I we consider as one of tlie happiest 
I offsprings tff Mr. W.'s lyric muse. 
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would be superAuous. The last 
movement} an aiidantC} U rendered 
attractive by the introduction of 
Tiiu:»ictl belU} which carry the me* 
lody of the subject, and of several * 
portions of the sul)sc*queiit matter: | 
but without this adventitious sup* 
port, the whole textile of the an¬ 
dante is pleasing and chaste, and 
its plan and execution are in pro¬ 
per style. 

** On Banks of bluthinji liumf 
sung Master IViifiams in \ 
** Philip and hU Dogy* ^-c. <om^ \ 
posed by Jolin VVltiuker. Pr. j 
Is. 6d. 

In the melody of this song we 
observe that sweet simplicity of \ 
musical diction, prciper connec¬ 
tion of klcas, and regularity of 
rhythm, wliich form ti»e essence of 
compositions of this description. 
The iinafTcctcd expression of the 
words, ** And artless love attunes 
his lay,*' uiid the neatness of the 


** Summer will cfkne ogainy Lodtf 
fnhy^ sung htf Miss Tipton its 
Philip and his D«y,” composed 
by John Whitaker. Pr. Is. 6d. 
An interesting little ballad of 
smooth and acrreeable melody. The 
passage, While a maiden fair her 
hands wlio wrung,’* possesses a pe¬ 
culiar degree of pleasing ingenu¬ 
ousness, although at ** minstrel'’ 
the voice would have more natu¬ 
rally come to a close with ilie notes 
C, B,A; C^instead ofB, A, D; G* 
The words never, never/' ara 
likewise aptly reiuiered. 

“ The ffucer Unit Matty^ sang Mr. 

fVcHtm in ** P/«7/p and his Dogy* 
rrwiposed hy Jolm Whitaker*' 
Vr. U. btl. 

In a humorous sang of this de¬ 
scription, composers generally ex¬ 
ert tlieir uleiit with a sparing hand, 
so as to leave freo play to the poe¬ 
try, thedelivery of n Inch frequently 
approaches more to recitation thais 


burden, 0» banks of blushing .j singing. With this allowance, we 
roses," (p. 3) appear to us the '} not only consider the melody of 
moat attractive passages of the air. || The queer little man" as aJe- 
“ The Dog is his Master*$ Prolertor |i qnate to the purpose intended, but 
and Triendy' sung btf Mr. Hlader^ in one particular passage highly in 

{ character. W'e allude to the w ords 
I ** He saw something tall," whicli 
are most approj>nately exfiressecl 


in ** Philip and hU Dogy* cdtn- 
po%ed by John Whitaker. Pr. 
Is. 6d. 


Although this little song exlii-|l by both the voire and the bass ae¬ 
ries nothing novel or peculiarly companiinent 


striking, ita composition is proper 
and respectable, and the expres¬ 
sion at ‘‘ poor fellow" extremely 
natural and pathetic. In the se¬ 
cond and third lines of p. % it was 
evidently owing to the unsatisfac¬ 
tory arrangements of the poetry 
that a more appropriate musical 
expression was not devised by the 
composer, so as, at tlie same time, 
to be applicable to the second 
stapaa. 


j The IVandtrerSy a favonrite Daety 
sung btf Mrs, Asfte and Master 
Barnet I at the Bath Conrerts, 
composed, and(b^ permmion) re- 
speclfull^ dedicated to •/. Braham, 
Esq. hy Master Barnett, written 
bq tv, Briifair, Esq, Pr. *2$. 

As this is the first specimen of 
Mr. BaroeiPs compotitorial abili¬ 
ties that bas come under our cog¬ 
nisance, we feel real pleasure in 
beii.g able to iDiruduce it to the 
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notice of our readers with unfeign* 
ed approbation. The duct is of 
soiall compass, and neitlicr itssim-1 
pie melody, nor the harmonic sup- * 
|)orton which it rests, exhibits any ^ 
decisive features of originality or I 
striking effect^ but the few ideas, 
of which this performance consists, 
are in themselves tastefully con¬ 
ceived, and developed with proper 
metliod : a smooth connection links 
them to each other, and the accom¬ 
paniment, plain and unlaboured as 
it has been devised, is sansfaciory 
and cIBctent, if we except tlie be¬ 
ginning of the symphony, where , 
the biHs, instead of exhibiting fun-' 
dnmental chords, iiKCcnds by stxtiis 
derived from thetr inversions. 'Hmk i 
hannonv, howevt^r allowable and 
proper in the repetition of a pc* 
riod, or in the body of the piece, 
is objectionable at its outset, ii, 
should have been similar to that | 
where the voice begins {p. 4). The j 
continual t*s, loo, in the bass of; 
the last line of that page, we could 
wish to have been avoided. In the 
sixth page wc observe with satis* | 
faction tlic short strain in B minor, \ 
as operating an appropriate tem-! 
porary relief. Upon the whole, wc 
consider this dnet as a most pru- 
inising earnest of future elforis of, 
greater import. Mr. Barnett is in i 
the right road, and we 2 >troiigty re* j 
commend to him the study of the! 
science, and of the classic masters' 
of Italy and Germany. 

” Beauiysmitingthreughher Tears** 
a favourite Bong, suug by Miss \ 
Tunsiall at f^auxhalt Cardens ,' 
wrilten by Mr. John Rattdali, 
9 composed by J. Monro. Pr. la.Od. 
Of all the Vauxhall songs that 
have come under our notice for 
some years pasti this, in our opt* 


nion, carries the prize. It is fl' 
production of decided merit. Whe¬ 
ther it was owing to the superior 
cast of the text, or to tho'^enial 
spark of a huppy hour, we are 
bound to declare, that the whole of 
this cumjK>sition is conceived and 
conducted in a classic style: it is 
full of animation; its various pe* 
riods originating, as it were, from 
each other, form an elegant and 
welUlinked tof4t~etisemh/e; ond the 
accompaniincntH, duly diversihed, 
arc throughout tasteful and well 
applied. In the flpporiionment of 
] the words, tuo, however extended 
; iffto frequent repetition, Mr. M. 

* has exercised a cortsidrruble de- 
I greeof j lid giueut, especially where 
lie bus contrived to mould tlie lat* 
ter half of the text into a distinct 
and extremely inUTosting J part. 

' The einl i** vxnind up in a hrdliunt 
style, perfectly corresponding with 
. the general tenor of the whole. 

,// CoMpnifion to the. liatU Roomy 
conltiinifig a choue CoHniion of 
the most orizinal <iml admired 
i’oHutrif Duttecy Reety !lorn-pipe, 
and iVitfz tivVA a 1'arietttoJ 
appriyprifite I'igHres, (he Kti<fuvtte 
ami a Di'^rrtation on (he State of 
< (he Ball-Roomy by Thomas Wil- 
i son. Pr. extra-boards, 9s. 

{ The present compendious pub* 
jlication having been submitted to 
jour inspection, wc feel the more 
I justified in giving it a space in our 
I catalogue, as we are confident no 
work of the same price exhibits a 
greater collection of musical pieces 
for the ball-room. Their number 
falls little short of 400, consisting 
of allemandet, cotillions, English; 
Scotch, and Irish tunes, fandangos 
and boleros, gav*ottes, hornpipds, 
marches, Qjin u ets, reels, an d wal zes; 
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£▼60 to the musician, a reference | companimeift for tie Piamf^Forte 
to such a collection, facilitateii as or Hurp^ hy F. J. Klose. Pr. He. 

V it is by a proper index, becomes, The air to which Mr. Klose haa 
occasionally desirable. I adapted this fragment of poetry, is 

As dancing forms no part of the * not only well suited to it, but of so 
acquirements we are possessed of, chaste and fascinating a melody, 
>ve are incapacitated from giving' that we cannot but applaud the 
an opinion on the scientific merits taste and judgment of hts choice, 
of Mr. W.’s labour, and shall there -1 The instrumental accompaniment 
fore briefly state its several cliap-appears to us satisfactory and ef« 
ters of cuntents. In the introUuc- feciive. 


tion itie elements of tlie^^ science'*' 
of dancing arc concisely set forth,. 
and the musical brancli of it ap>! 
pears to us treated with great pro* 
priety. As Mr. W. very justly | 
dwells upon the importance of the I 
proper time to be observed in eve- 1 
ry dancing tune, and as ilic luHan ; 
terms of u//r^ro, &c. are avowedly 
insufficient for that purpose, we 
are surprised he has nut indicated 
all his ietnpos according to Mabl- 
ZEL's MRiatiNosie, winch affords 
an universal standard of musical 
time, iiecause it enables us to in¬ 
dicate how many crotchets, qua- ^ 
vers, &c. go to one minute. To 
return to ilie work hefure us, we | 
proceed 10 tihserve, that Lite intro- ; 
ductiort is followed by some hun- ^ 
dreds of dancing tunes of every ' 
description, set in simple melody, 
and accompanied by tbe necessary 
figures and other instructions. 
This naturally forms the most vo¬ 
luminous and important part of 
the work. A dissertatiotf’ on 
the present state of the Kuglish 
ball-room fills the next chapter, 
and the book concludes with an 
^isay on the ** etiquette*' of the 
ball-room. 

that SmiUf^ extracted:ftom 
. GiBSARroNy adapted to'tke Air 
, of Hear me mar how i 
mi arranged fcith a^ Ac- 


\ ** Ah! sigh fitU tiusy* the fatourite 
i larerceil extracted from Gfcwflr- 
I ixm, adapted to a celebrated Irish 
jMcM^t arrangetl vith an Accom* 
paniMfitt for the Piano^ Forte or 
Harp, by F. J. Klose. Fr. 3s. 

If we copied word for word our 
account of the above-mentioned 
publication of Mr. K/s, it would 
precisely apply to the present one, 
which is equally attractive and 
well arranged. The £ in tbe 
seventh bar of the dd page, al¬ 
though again occurring in the same 
passage of the 4th page, we con¬ 
sider, as a typographical error, be¬ 
cause in the conclusion of p. h, D 
appears, as it should do, in its 
place. 

Prciuflcs in all the Major and Minor 
Ke^s, forming the third Part (f 
i^rar//ru/ Instructions for the 
Piano •Forte, by T. Howell. 
Pr. 5s. 

Tbe two former parts of Mr. 
j U.*s Practical Instructions for tbe 
. Piano-Forte have been noticed in 
I Nos. VII. and X. of tlie Second 
Series of the Kepositortf, in terms 
deservedly favourable^ and the 
perusal of this third and last por¬ 
tion of his meritorious, and we may 
say arduous labour, fully confirms 
the good opinion we had formed of 
his qualifications both at an in- 
nructw^ and coinpoter. ^ 
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Appears fully to untlerstand what a 
prelude oufjht to be; this we not 
only collect frum the preface, but 
Iroin the preludes themselves, 
whici) posseNS every desirable re- 
qikisite of this by uo means easy; 
species of com postlion. Tlteir 

style, always select and interesting, 
i» at the same lime properly diver* I 
sifted. One tending idea, which 
serves as basis, is developed with 
lanciful freedom into a variety of' 
luxuriant ramifications, and con*. 
staruly brou^lit back to a sutisfac* 
iovy and tustefnl termination. With 
a view not to fetter the performer 
10 A rigid incusiire of time, tliese ; 
preludes are Mil ifiio i>urs. | 

However landuMe the intention I 
muy he, tliis expedient lias by no 
means our assent. How is the 
vnung performer to guess whether 
lie slionid play in I, or | time? 
how is he to know where to place 
the accent? The description of 
measure, we think, miglit at least 
have been indicated at the signa* 
turc. 

/I Preneh fcilh for 

the i'iutCi With an jIcconipuMWfit 
either for the Piano • Forte or 
Jlarpi or for f'lo/iw, (? two Vio¬ 
lins), I'enor and f ioloncetiof com* 
posedt and dedicoled to Af. Grand^ 
by L. Drouet. No. Vll. Pr. ds. 
A short but highly interesting 
adagio (the mutivo of winch is 
borrowed from the subject of the 
Tariations,) serves as an introduc* 
lion to the latter. The French 
air which forms the theme of the 
variations, is not familiar to us; 
but its smooth simplicity it ex¬ 
tremely attractire, and has afforded 
ample scope to the fertile and clat* 
sic fancy of Mr* D. to deduce four 
variations, (vfaichi in our judgment, 


are not surpassed, in point of mel* 
low fluency and elegance, by any 
siiiiiUr production of Mr. D.*s, 
nor certainly by the labourer any 
other writer for the flute. The 
third and fourth variations, in par* 
ticular, appear to us conspicuous 
for the beauty and select character 
of their fiassages; but it is not a 
performer of common ability that 
will do justice to their merit. We 
tiiucli applaud the twofold motle 
! of publication given to tliis work, 
since the accompaniment of the 
1 piuno*forte is more easily obtained 
I than the asscinblugeof two violins, 
a tenor, and a bass. 
i/^nmoNiC C.SiiDi, on a new and 
eciy Pla»f rchUk viU enable the 
titwleni in a %hort i 'mtto attain a 
ikntougk Knowledge of all the 
ChortUy their OrigiVi and V^e: 
translated front the Frenchy with 
considerable additions and improve^ 
fkcnts, hy J. Jousse. Pr. 9$. 

The novelty and the principal 
merit of this publication is simply 
ihis:*»As from the fundamental 
chords secondary and compound 
chords are formed by the mere in* 
version or sliifting of the notes 
! which constitute the fundamental 
chonls, the Harmonic Cards'^ are 
; so devised as to enable the student 
1 to effect the inversion by actual 
loco;inotion, i.e. by successively 
transferring the note, which, as 
bass, formed the basis of the chord, 
from the bottom to the top of the 
group, so that every note of the 
chord becomes bass in its turn. 
This might liavebeen accomplished 
by allotting to each card only oae 
note; but in order to extend the 
use and application of this iiige* 
niouf system, every card contains 
' ibe seven no^a of the diatoui^ 
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Scale arranged in vertkal columns, 
hy which means the same descrip* 
Njkn of cimrd is at once represented 
upon every note in the stale. 
Every card, moreover»lias a mar* 
gin in which the nameof thecliord, 
its constituent intervals, its hgures, 
and On the case of discords) its re* 
solutions, are concisely explained. 
In llie cards for the dissoi>ant 
chords, the oleoients of their se* 
veral resolutions are further illus* 
trated by addiiionai vertical co« 
lunins inserted between the seven 
notes of the scale; which columns 
exiubu the notes into winch every 
member of the chordglides in its 
resolution. Here, mc think, it 
would have been well,when there* 
sohitioti goes upwards, to have 
pinced the note into which it is 
eHccted abo^e the note from which j 
such resolution takes place, in¬ 
stead of putting them all beiow. 
As our room prevents us from en* 
tering into great detail, we omit 
several meritorious features of this 
coinpendious system of chords, the 
use of which is panicularly striking 
iu the formation of compound' 
chords, or chords by snppositiou. 
A little book accompanies the 
cards, and serves to illustrate the 
manner of using them, both by I 
letter^presi and explanatory plates. 
Tq become fully master of tl>e au- \ 
ilior*s method, a little aitentive 
study will previously be found ne¬ 
cessary $ but the application of the ; 
pupil cannot fail being amply re« ' 
warded hy the benefit which must; 
accrue to him from this preparatory | 
labour. A a we have not seen the ! 
original of this translation, we can** 
not jndge of the quantity and qua¬ 
lity ofMr.Jousse^ improvetnenta; 
hut whatever they be, he deservea | 
rol. II. No. XII. 


S50. 

' the thanks of the English student 
I for having translated so useful a 
wofji on British soil. 

A third Trio for tkt Piano- 
with AccompammeHt9 for a VioliA 
and F i<doftee//o^ con^o$td and 
eated to hU frie/idt Camile P/eye/, 
by F. Kttlkbrenner. Op. 

Pr. ds. 

Often aa we have occasion to 
employ our critical functions upon 
! new productions of this author, we 
I as often find that the fecundity of 
the parent Muse, instead of being 
I injurious to the progeny, rather 
tends to render it more perfect; 
and thus our duty invariably bc; 
comes a pleasure in a progressiva 
' ratio. Ill the present trio, Mr. 

' K. includes four movements; an 
allegro in B C major, a presto ({), 
ill the same key, an adagio in F 
major, and a rondo in B C. It does 
not fall within our space to quott^ 
the manifold instances of com- 
pusitorial skill and cultivated taste 
i which obtrude themselves in every 
page of the allegro; its energetic 
subject, the excellent counier- 
' points in the second and third Uties 
p, 3 (and correspondingly in the 
^second strain}, the elegant quick 
! passages, p. S, supported by a biiss 
fn the character of the subject, the 
fiue modulations at tlie outset of 
the second strain, &c. &c. are so 
many, tokens of the hand of an ex- 
I perienced master in the art. The 
presto is replete with originality, 
and its trio quite novel und ex¬ 
tremely interesting. In thendagio, 
the melody of which it not through¬ 
out new, we see the classic neat¬ 
ness of Haydn’s style : every thing 
breathes the utmost softness of 
elegant expression ; the passages 
deduced from the tlieme are mel- 
8R 
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lovf an<I telect; and the effect of 
the tremulant seaHqua?er9 (i la j 
Steibelt), in which the rnovecuent i 
gradually expiresj is heightened I 
l)y the fine accompaniments, or 
rather, principal parts, assigned to 
the violin and violoncello. The 
theme of the rondo combines 
gaiety with gracefulness; in its 
progress «e notice the cleverly 
converging triplet«gronps, p. li, 
and the able counterpoints and 
modulations, p. 15. All this occurs 
under similar forms in th# second 
strain with enhanced effect, and 
with the addition of new and first* 
rate digressions,until,by resuming 
the series of triplets, the whole is 
wound up with great brilliancy. 

The G in land of Love^^ an Air^ 
with ! atiaiiom for iht Piowo- 
ForUf composed for and dedicated 
to Mr$, Inglit by G. Kiallmark. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. 

These variations in C are not 
only written in good style, but 
they are very pleasing, and by no 
means intricate in point of execu* 
tioiK The principal feature of 
var. 1. is the crossing of the hands, 
which is managed with neat effect. 
Var. 2. sets out in A minor, but 
forthwith proceeds to A major, in 
which key it continues till nearly 
its termination. No. 3. is thrown 
into passages of rapid motion, 
which, although fluent and select, 
lie kindly to the hand. In the 4th 
and last variation the melody is 
ably cast Into 4 time; and the coda, 


f which is appended to it, is well 
conceived and executed. 

A third favourite Duet for /«<' 
Performtrt iw one PiafA-Forte^ 
inscribed permisiioH to the MUe 
Sletoartt^ and compoicdhy K. W« 
Callender. Op. 4. Pr. 4s. 

In tliis duet, which consists of 
ilan allegro and a rondo in B C, 
|Mr.C. seems to have had for his 
I object the producing a composi* 

I tion, which, while avoiding any in« 
tricate harmonic evolutions, should 
hold out to amateurs the combined 
I interest of good and pleasing me- 
\ lody, equal distribution of per* 
formance between both players, 

I and such a degree of executive 
I ease as might render his labour ac* 
j cessible to a numerous class of 
students. In all this he has well 
and creditably attained his end. 
The allegro as well as the rondo 
{ are devised with much taste; the 
two performers act generally con- 
ceTtantCf and frequently imitate 
each other in responsive passages 
of peculiar neatness. As an in* 
stance particularly commendable, 
we shall quote the second strain of 
the rondo, pp. 8 and 9, which is re¬ 
plete with cl ever contrivance. Tlie 
quiet passages likewise have our 
complete approbation. In short, 
the whole of this duet is of that 
satisfactory completion, which en¬ 
ables us strongly to recommend 
ic for the practice of students that 
have made some progress on the 
instrument. 
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LONDON FASHIONS. 


yiAlE d4.-~PftOMENADL DRESS. H PLATE Sd.^CARRUOB URRSS. 

A Slioa dress of cambric niusHn I A gown of pale faun-colonf 
trimmed at tbe bottom with aH cloib» made a walking length, and 
single flounce of work. The body, (Nrimmed round the bottom with 
which is composed entirely of | four rows of rich blue silk trim^ 
work, fits the shape without any ming. The body, winch U cut 
fulness. . A plain long $teevi% | very low, is ornamented in such a 


(inisbed by a triple fall of narrow 
luce. Over this dress is worn tlie 
Angonlemc peliise, composed of 
crimson relvet, lined with while 
sarsnet, and trimmed with a single 
welt of crimson satin, a shade 
lighter than the peli'^^c. The body 
18 made exactly to the shape ^ tlie 
back is of cuiirse a nioilerate 
breadth, and without fulness: for 
tlie form of (lie front we refer onr 
readers to our print; it is confined 
at the waist, wliicb is very short, by 
a narrow velvet band, edged to 
correspond. A small collar^ of a 
novel and pretty shape, staiuU 
up and supports a rich lace rulT, 
which is worn open in front of the 
throat. The sleeve has very little 
fulness, and that little is confined at 
the wrist by three narrow hands of 
puckered satin. Bonnet d /a 


manner as to hare a novel ap« 
pearance, with a similar trimming, 
hut very narrow. Tlie back, wtiieh 
is cut down on each side, is finished 
at the bottom of the waist by bows 
(and long ends, trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. A very tasteful half 
sleeve over a plain long sleeve, 
made tight at tlie wrist, and Hound 
with blue trimming; itis finished by 
a narrow ruffle composed of three 
rallsofruf/c,*y/cAMofrtf//e,with a ruff 
' tocorrespond. When worn as a car* 
riage dress, the head-dress is a bon* 
net, the crown composed of white 
satin at top, and the middle and 
j front of Legliorn ; itis lined with 
I white satin, and ornamented only 
j by a white satin band and strings. 
An India shawl is aUo indispensa¬ 
ble to it as a carriage dress, for 
which it is elegantly appropriate. 


Ro^a/e, composed of white satin, Ij Shoes and gloves pale faun colour, 
very tastefully interoiixed with ajj Our dresses this month are both 
large bunch of fancy flowers, and : French; hut, as our readers will 
tied under the chin by a white {j perceive from onr prints, they are 
satin ribbon, whicJi is brought in a 
bow to the left side; a full r|uiUing 
of (tJie finishes the front. Black 
silk ridicule, exquisitely worked in 
imiution of the ends of an India 
shawl, and trimmed with black silk 
fringe. White kid gloves, and 
bitek walking shoes. 


i in the best style of Parisian cos- 
lume. We have been favoured 
with them by a lady who has just 
returned from Paris. 


OeSBRAL oaStRVATJOKS ON 
PASIltON AND DKBSS. 

Tub court mourning for oiir be« 

$BS 
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loved queen'd august brother has j tipper^ or an India scarf, must al« 
retarded the appearance of those { ways he wont with this dress, 
novelties, some of which we shall ;| Fopliit and levantine high drc&sf<- 
describe to our fair readers: it is,! with a trimming of guuae^tb cor- 
however, expected to he short, and respond, will be in request with 
as it affords us no materials for de- juvenile or hardy tiegattUs, The 
scription, we shall proceed to speak j most fashionable form, we believe, 
of what is expected to be most in ^will be the one wliich we have just 
request among hiUfs of taste at its \, described ; hut the gauze trim- 
close. 1 uiing, of wliicii tlicre are two falls 

For tlic walking costume cloth ' tacked together, is exceedingly 
will be most fashionable, and dark . preuy, and differs from any thing 
colours arc. likely to he a great wc have yet seen. A roll of satin 
deal worn, particularly hrown and is placed between the two falls at 
dark green. VVe have uotUing par> !* top to form a heading, and the 
ticulnr to observe respecting pe- lower part is disposed in draperies 
lisses, but tiiey are expected to be one above another, and ornamented 
worn, and wc believe we shall I with bows of ribbon. This trim- 
have a very novel one to describe I ming, which is very light and 
next month. The talking dress! tasteful, will, we hope,entirely su* 
of which wc are about to speak, is ' persede the prepo^teruus number 
very tasteful and certainly new: ! of bounces which have so long in- 
it is composed of brown merino 
cloth, made a walking length, and , 
brimmed with orange satin, which ; 
is laid on very full in waven; the,| Cloth shawls will be most ge- 
fulness is formed into the shape of neral with silk or poplin dresses } 
sliells, by little tults of hrown floss we need scarcely observe, tliat tliey 
silk. Tlie elFeci of this trimming must he of tlie tlnest texture. For 
is really beautiful. The liody is irimnung, narrow gold binding, 
very short in the waist, and made with gold tassels at the ends in 
quite tight to the shape; it comrs; front, is likely to be most preva- 
up to the throat, and has a small; lent; but ermine and other costly 
collar, which is cut in points, as is furs will be also in estimation, 
also a narrow pelerine cape, set on f Beaver, velvet, and black straw 
between the shoulder, and brought ■ bonnets arc all talked of, and fea- 
slanting over the bosom till it ends others, tocorrespond in general, will 
in a point at the bottom of the \] be universal. We have seen one 
waist; these points are lightly | of the prettiest walking bonnets 
embroidered with orange silk to which has appeared for some time: 
matel; the trimming. Plain long it is composed of purple velvet, 
sleeve, ratlier full, and very long; and lined with white satin; the 
it is couhned at the wrist by two crown is round, of a moderate 
narrow bands of byas orange satin, height, and finished at the top by 
and the part which falls over the k wreath of purple satin leaves, 
jiaod is pointed to correspond with which go round it ; the front is 
|he cape and collar. A swunsdown very deep, Irut slopes off at th^ 


jured tlkO pretty figures of snch of 
onr fair coMutrv*wonicn wUo are 
nndor the middle size. 
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ears, and shades without concealing { readers with next month; at pre- 
the face: u rich purple spot silk sent wc ure in doubt what ma- 
hfil f* hand kerchief, which lias a nar- teriaU will be most fasliionable. 
row border of white embroidery We have seen some beautiful fancy 
round the edge, tics it umler the velvets, and silks flowered in the 
chin : it is ornaineuted witli a loom, tlie vivid colours and glossy 
heantifnl plume of purple feathers texture of which were equal, if 
tipped with white, whicli are placed not superior, to any foreign silk, 
upright ill front. Tl»e s^hape of^ We have seen one dinner dress 
this bonnet is very becoming, and j made for a lady of high rank who 
it is altogether elegant and lady- *j is going to Paris, and as tlie gown 
like. U novel and tasteful, we have no 

Much alteration will undoubted- || doubt it wilt he in general estima* 
ly take place in (lie carriage cos- : tioo through tlie winter, 
tume, hut of what nature we have , The material of which the dress 
not been able distinctly to ascer- is composed is white popUn of tha 
tain, we mean as to the forms of most superior quality ; it is made a 
dresses: with respect to the ina* | walking length, the skirt very full, 
terials, we understood that fancy i hut gored so as to leave only h mo- 
vclveu and white nicniio cloths . derate fulness behind, we mean at 
will supersede every tlnng else, i the waist: it is cut at the bottom 
If the dress or pelisse is of fancy of tite skirt in very deep points, 
velvet, a ioi/fue of ilic same ina- . which are edged with narrow byaa 
icrials, oruaiiiGntcd with n satin ‘ green satin ; these points are filled 
huiul and a profusion of feniliers, ! up with plain blond lace laid in very 
will be worn with it; if, on tbe •full; the fulness is fancifully con- 
contrary, it is composed of white fined by small green silk orna* 
merino cloth, tbe ton/Hv must be Hnents: a very rich flounce of 
white velvet, the bund gold, and . Iiloiul lace surmounts the points^ 
tbe colour of tbe feathers will de- and atmther finishes it at bottom* 
pend on the trimming of the dress, i Nothing can he more novel or 
We understand that coloured vcl- j striking than tbe effect of this 
vet trimmings, both stamjied and j; trimming. The back of the dress 
plain, will he very fashionable. jj is composed of byas folds of poplin, 
The encouragement which her; each fold edged with green; the 
Majesty and Prinoesscs have gra- , hack is cut very low, and the fronts, 
ciously given tootirown manufac- ! winch just meet at tbe bottom of 
tures, will, we hope, induce the no-; the waist, are byas; they are also 
bility and gentry to follow their edged with green. The breast ia 
example; and, as in consequence | shaded by a Jiehu of plain blond 
of the arrival of a number of fa- * made extremely full; it comes up 
inilies from France, London is even Uo tbe throat, and fastens behind 
now more than usually full, we with imalUacc rosettes edged with 
hope and expect that trade will green satin ; as the back is open on 
revive, and that we shall have a each side down to tbe bottofn of 
very brilliant display of dinner and die waist, these rosettes give it eo 
* fveiling costume to pr^nt to nur | uik«*oDimoniy pretty finidb 
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sleev e, winch is long, is composed of 
plain blond, lull at the 

top, wkIi dll uitei mixture of green 
satin, uhich is l<t in plain, and 
t^lncli lonus a kinil ol hdit'sleete 
A triple iail ul plain blond at the 
bottom, cdg«*d Hitli green satin, 
and two hands to ionfine the ful- 
DcsN, hnisb ibt sLtve e le* 
gret that our desciiption cannot 
piloid dll adequate idea of thetciy 
novel, nst<.lul, and sinking elicct 
oi tins diLss. 


tor evening costume vve can 
^ onl^ saj, that fanc^ gauze, and 
while net spotted ujili wliitc silk, 
are liktl) to be in tlie Ingbesr csiT- 
mation for juvenile, htfiia, arfd white 
satin, white and h^urtd velvets, 
will be generally adopted by ma¬ 
ture iiiganUs 

We can sa^ nothing of jewel¬ 
lery, or ornaments lor tlie hair, till 
next inuntli. 

We have no altoration to notice 
in I Id I r-dressing. 


I \MIIONABIE tUHNITURF, 

]*MM ^DRVWlNO-nOOU WIN DOW-CU It TAIN. 


TilF ivinthm side of a drawing¬ 
room, turnisbeii with diapcnes of 
peculiar ilegaiHC, i> represented 
bv the annexed pluc, the design 
ot vvhuli IS 1 1 om the 01 anQfactory 
0 ^ MrBniluck,inTenterdcn-siieu ll 


There is a richntss ninted with 
aiiupiicity U) the forms of this ar¬ 
rangement, that Is ver) pit asmg, 
and the colouis aie liappily dis¬ 
posed toexlnbitthein to advantage 


INTELLIGENCE, LITERAL, SCiENTIEIC, &c. 


Mil WfiLHW Wardin, surgeon 
of tlie Noitliumberlanil, has in the 
press, Xe//rf5 vviitien un board tliat 
ahip and at bi. Helena, in which 
the conduct and conveisatiuns of 
Napoleon BonA|iaiic and his suite, 
during the vojage, and the hrst 
months of his residence in that 
island, are faithfully described and 
related. 

Dr. John Styles is prepanng for 
poblication, Memotts and Remains 
ef the late Rev» Chatles fiuift, col¬ 
lected and arranged from Ins pa- 
pWf and interspersed with obser- 
/ tations illustrative of Ins character 
to which ia added a brief Review 
of Ida vjiH^ds publications. The 
^"fWlt dm appear in January neit. 

of Idijtonj Tfaomaon, 


i 


\onng, and a few nilier leading 
anthois, will shortly be published 
wiili new cinbellishmonts from the 
designs of Mr. Wescall 

The Rev. Dr Hawker has nearly 
completed his valuable Commentary 
OH the Old and New Test ament $t with 
(he text at laige, Part xvxvii is 
|ust published, and the work will 
be finished in 40 parts. An editiou, 
without the text, is also printed on 
a very cheap scale. 

A new edition of The Jntfquattau 
Cabinet is now publishing in nuoi- 
beis, each containing ten pUtea, 
printed on royal octavo, each plate 
forming a head-piece to the de¬ 
scription. This arrangement is cal¬ 
culated to avoid the inconvenience 
of turning tbe book, which so fr^v 
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quently occurs in viewing the plates 
of the first edition; besides this 
important advantage, the work will 
thus tie comprised in about five or 
. six vofbmcs, of a more elegant 
size than tlic former edition, and at 
about half the price: ten numbers 
will form a volume, compi iaiiig tOO 
plates. 

Mr. Britton's IlUtori/ aud Anii^^ 
ijuHits of tht yibbvtf Clmrchtti fWA, 
is in ihc ftruss, and will appear early 
in the year It will consist 

of a ropinus history and descrip- 
lion of iii:jt curious and latest spe* 
cimen of Knglish ecclesiastical ar« 
chitecture; also u novel tusiny on 
KpjtupliH, hy the liev. Joliii Ci)ny- 
hcare,' professor of poetry to the 
University of Oxfortl. 'rhe e^s«ly 
will he elucidated hy exam(des ol 
'.ariuus styles and classes of epi¬ 
taphs from that clinrcli, n liich may 
he culled the western iuuusoUitm of 
/V/tW/VA. l.iku the ahhey clMirdi 
of Westminster, that of Buth is 
filled with sepulchral nionimients, 
and thus becomes a sort of show* 
room for statuary, and a magazine 
of epitaphs. I'his volume will be 
embellished with ciirlit hcantiful 
engravings, by J. and H. Le Keux, 
tkc. from drawings by F. Mac¬ 
kenzie. 

Mr. Britton has completed his 
Ilistorif und Antiquities of tiortcich 
Cathedraly being the second volume 
of his elegant work devoted to 
those interesting national fabrics. 
This volume contains twenty-live 
engravings, most of which are exe¬ 
cuted in a very superior style by 
J. and H. Le Keux, from draw¬ 
ings by J. A. Repton, architect, F. 
Mackenzie, and Cattermole. 
The letter, press, consiiting of about 
90 pages, embraces a complete his¬ 


tory and description of the church, 
the palace, and dependant build¬ 
ings, with accounts of the monu¬ 
ments und the bishops. It is pro¬ 
per to observe, that the prints in 
this work ure eveented hy the best 
engravers, ^nd are calculated to 
afford the most satisfactory infor¬ 
mation to the picturesque artist, 
to the antiquary, and to the archi- 
tecr, as they represent both gene¬ 
ral views of the church externally 
und internally, plans of liic whole 
and of parts, and such sections and 
elevations as serve to display the 
coiistrnction or nnutoiny of the edi- 
— \V4th tlie present volume 
also <s published the first iinmher 
of the same author's illustrations of 
lliitrln titcr Cuthativf which will be 
(<MM|ir»?»cd III five numbers, and 
wdl embrace thirty engravings, re¬ 
presenting the general and parti- 
cnlar arcliitccture and sculpture of 
that truly interesting edith:e. It 
IS very curious and instructive to 
examine the varieties and dissimi- 
lariues in the churches of Salisbu¬ 
ry, Norwich, and Winchester: ns 
it will be seen, that not any twer 
prints resemble each oiIut; tiias 
each church, in the tvliole and in 
detail, is tinlikc the others; and 
that the sculpture, monuments, and 
history of every one, are peculiar 
to itself, aiid have scarcely any 
analogy to the other two. In the 
west fronts, naves, aisles, choirs, 
transepts, towers, and eliapels, each 
cathedral has itsown exclusive cha¬ 
racter, style, and age; and in its 
historic relations and prclaticul bio¬ 
graphy, wc hnd much variety and 
distinctive information. Hence the 
admirer of the subject and gene¬ 
ral antiquary need not apprehend 
same nets or satiety: for though 
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the feast laid before him be rich 
and highly seasoned, it can nerer 
surfeit or cloy the most delicate 
appetite^ but rather indeed, like 
love, it a ill he found to iiu rouse 
with wliat it feeds on.** 

No. V. of HavelPs fee. 

is publislied, and contains a view 
of Cassiobnry, the seat of the Earl 
of Ksse.s, from Tunifr, H. A .; and 
a view of Corsham* House, the seat 
of Paul Methuen, Esq. M.^. from 
Fielding; with historical and de¬ 
scriptive accounts of tlie two seats, 
by J. Britton, F. S. A. The prints 
are coloured in close imitation of 
the drawings. 

A Course of Lectures has hetn 
delivered by Mr. Curtis, surgeon 
and unrist, of 8olio-square> a ne¬ 
phew of the late cclchmteil bota¬ 
nist of tl ut name, oiultc Anatomy, 
Pliy»iulog 3 *, and Diseases of tin.* 
Kar. The course will he regularly 
continued, and it i> iiuped, direct 
the attention of tfie profession ;o 
the diseases of nn organ which has 
liiilierio been much neglected. In 
tills course Mr. Cnrtis has intro¬ 
duced u nuinher of iinprovrmcnts 
'on the instruDieiMs commonly used 


for assisting hearing, particularly 
his artificial ears for deaf per¬ 
sons, which were first introduced in 
France, where they were manu¬ 
factured : by being adapttfii t^ the 
ear, they increase the collection of 
sound. But besides the col loot ion 
of sound, there isan additional force 
wanted to transmit it through the 
passage: in this respect the Ereiicii 


invention is deficient, .and there¬ 
fore does not snlficienity answer 
the purpose. To remedy this de¬ 
fect, he' has added a small tube, 
wliich, by contrnciiiig the passage, 
will uccH!«ioii the sound to enter 
with greater force. The form of 
this invention U pariiculurly con¬ 
venient, in consequence of their 
being easily applied over the tmtio- 
ral ear, which they resemble.* I'lie 
same geniicman has invented a 
hearing-trumpet, forming a para¬ 
bolic conoid, on the same princi¬ 
ple as the speaking-trumpet used 
at sea, which is so well known to 


answer the purpose of extending 
the impression of sound. It has 
thii convenience, that it shuts up 
in a small case lor tlte pocket. 


Plate 36.—ORNAMENTS FOR FAINTING ON WOOD AND 

. FANCY WORK. 


Among the many (leasing re¬ 
creations of the fair sex, is that of 
painting and ornamenting Ton- 
bridge and fancy wjre, winch at 
ouce becomes an elegant and use¬ 
ful amusement. The anne:ced 
plate of ornamental patterns is the 
first of a series, given with a view 
to facilftate this interesting em¬ 
ployment. The figures are re¬ 
lieved with black, purposely to 

' i*A 


shew the effect when finished on 
the work-box, cabinet, or screen; 
and when varnislicd, has' the ap¬ 
pearance of ivory inlaid on ebon^’: 
a great t^ariety of which, with the 
colour property prepared, may be 
had at the Repository of Arts. 
Many of the* borders' w ill, accord¬ 
ing to taste, he as well adapted 
for (Dulliu patterns as painting, * 
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ALHKRT AND MATILDA: 

A U.VLLAU. 

• *• 

M vTiLr» ^ \\'n% :i pocrlis^ iiialJ, | 

Tin* jiinic <»( AviinV 

IUt liMMi liY m4n)e'*tv array *Ji 
¥ » 

Tuu of litauty buu*. 

4} 

^ p 

TIm* liri^!i(i**>t ^cdiH licr hair, * 

Wcic iluU ulifH sliotic l)crcy«; 

Her lir»st>ii) the lily tJir, ' 

Aiul check the ro'^c*^ ilvr. I 



Her miiihcr'i< t»\\y joy niul pritlc, 

Sdjr'*» llruv'd hail laVii livr airv; 
S''>S'^Ut ti.iJ the u kIosvM hum I hrsiJc 
'I errcAiMul lodc^iie. 

4. 

She lr>M^ llic rural ilicmc had l)efn» 
While cadt Ihnd youih u^Micd, 

WiiK anxioiK licaii. her luve id H*in, 
Wlio wa:>by all admired. 

When Albert, lord of the domain, 

First heur«1 her beauty praised. 

This lovely Row'r he hoped logain, 
Who had such wonder raised. 

<L 

Vor still as noveliy Inspired, 

I'lou) lair to lair he roved, 

His heart by eacli new beauty (ired, 
Toull in cun SI ant proved. 

7. 

Hud but hit treachery been known, 

He ne'er had wTnu.;hl her harm, 

Bjr (n> bne forni and lair icnown 
Pnsse.>s*d a tala] chunn. 

8 . 

rie sought her in the mazy dance. 

And bv Ins mannen bland. 

With stratagem dul advance 
That ruin tS liich he planit'd. 

U. 

As pure and sputlest was her heart 
As U the nutmitain snow; 

[low could she think those words but art 
Which seemed with irulli lo llowf 
roL n. No, XII. 


to. 

Whric «vas M all hi a'M guardian pow'r, 
Tu»Nivi* hn IVom the snare, 

Whvu Albert sought hnr in her buw'r. 
And urged a lUial prayh— 

11. 

That «hc would lisicu to hia vows, 

And sidi roiiceul his lu^c, 

For rcas> n« which did iiiler|K><c, 

He Mould inovi lanhl'ul piovo^ 

12 . 

lie wild! her lo the lonely giove, 

.So sofjihing was his tulc; 

She li-ti*uM In his vi>w> of hive, 

And Ih those vuvw prevail. 

13. 

Fur liiiii that dearest hnntc Uu* hdl, 
WhcH* 4it>t fiiT bieaih she tlicw; 
i Hi r nioihcr nH> of hope hcrch, 

|| Fur linn shc lhuughl w true. 

li. 

I Had he been such, he neVr had torn 
Thai lo^eil brcasi with care, 

Noi fir.in iho eaini> her child fiad home. 
And left litr to despair. 

16 . 

When first the tidings reach'd her cur, 

|i That slu M> )«>ved had lleil, 

' Her livnziud eye nTused u Irnr, 

Her bean to hope was dead. 

lU. 

I 

I' She pray'd ilial Heaven her cliild niiglit 

' SU'C, 

A in I rescue her from dm me; 

Then Mink in sninnv lo her gtuve, 

•Still uiuriiiuiing her name. 

17. 

Hard wa.«tliy fuie, ah! hapleMfair! 

Too cruel wa» thy lul. 

When Albt^rr leftihee lu despair, 

AikJ all \m vows forgot! 

IS. 

Matilda, rack'd «ilb mental pain, 
Retiring, pined in ihnugbi; 

Tl • fur her mother felt again, 

Ann her, distracted, souglit. 

3 C 
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10 . 

Would she receive her child once more, 
And Nhiuld her finm the scorn 

A TuthltK.*! winld would on her|)Our> 

She yet might cease to mourn. 

20 . 

She ciOjfVd the vale where oft in youth, 
With pleasure,she hadsiray'd; 

Each charm was h»$t, since he whose trutJi 
She irustcil had betray’d. 

2 \. 

As she the village church drew nigh, 
She felt irwadmg fears; 

o'er her father's grave ti> sigh, 
And water it wiili tears. 

22 . 

Upon the grassy mound she knelt. 

Ami thought of tlme< long past; 

As if her heart would break, she felt. 
And wkshM each sigh her last. 

23. 

Ob I cnuld she rest her throbbing head 
Dcncaih that humlde sod, 

And sink among the pcaccfui dead. 
Forgiven by her Ood! 

2K 

Drear was the scene, the eve was cold, 
She heard Uie screaming owl; 

Next on her ear the de.it h*bell tolTd, 

For some departed soul. 

23. 

She rose, for superstitious dread 
Had liD’d her with dismay; 

Along the path with yews overspread. 
She trembling bent her way. 

2<i. 

Whal mournful train is that draws near. 
With strains of solemn woe? 

They sink Into her soul with fear. 

She dares not seek to know, 

27. 

Too soon, alas! poor wither’d flow'r, 
Thou’It wish 'iwere endless night: 

Thy mother too has felt death’s pow’r— I 
Ah! could’st thou ibu& the sight! 


24. . 

Dut no. It is not Ileaveirs will ^ 

Tby fault thou must atone: ^ 

Behold a sight thy blood will clytl. 

Thy heart will turn to stone! 

. She saw the bier, the mourners knA— 
Truth flash'd upuit her mind; 

With her last hojie her senses ilew, 

Her shrieks now retid the wind. 

30. 

All! Albert, soon thy heart must feel, 

I That heait which caused this woe; 
j There U tvi balm that wound can heal, 
Which conscience will bestow. 

31. 

] For peace do more that breast shall cheer, 
Kemurse ne’er yields to time; 

Go, weep upon that mother’s bier, 

And expiate thy crime, 

32. 

Fate led him to that mournful scene, 
Where she he once bad loved, 

Siill raved at him uho fabe had been. 
And cruel to her proved. 

53. 

He ser« that farm which won his heart, 
Whal time with virtue deck’d. 

And pure, till he with treaclt’roui art 
Her bosom’s pe.ice had wreck'd. 

34. 

She stoo<l like statue licwn in stone. 
When cross her frantic brain 
One partial gleam of jeason shone— 
She Albert knew again. 

35. 

** Oh! wretch, most perjured and untrue!” 

She shriek’d, avoid my sight— 

** I/)ok there! thy workof death review 
Then sense again took flight. 

33. 

I Thou art avenged, ilUfaled paid, 

Uis ht^iness ia fled; 

Whilst thou, the victim he betray’d, 

To joy or grief art dead. 

MaaiA Pacaxasoiu. 

$obe* Square. 
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